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IN SAFE HANDS 









fai }EITHER the cost of living nor the yearning for 
1a }|| economic power is a problem peculiar to any in- 
dividual or any group. The anguish of a four- 
| thousand-dollar artisan surely is no greater than 
| the patiently borne sorrow of an eight-hundred- 
dollar clergyman or school-teacher. And the 
pains of neither will be alleviated by the howl of 
| discontent. 

A thousand generations ago, when the shaggy male of the 
human family went forth to hunt, to fight, to experiment in a 
new living place, his mate hung back. She guarded the young, 
and in guarding and rearing them she implanted in them the doc- 
trine of self-preservation. She taught them that while it was all 
very well for the adventurous element to go out with a startling 
idea and a war club to promote it, the adventurer would be 
coming home before long howling for food and rest and healing 
herbs. And someone had to be at home to provide all three. 

An expert reader of history’s many undeciphered pages would 
find that now and then the natural conservators of the species 
became imbued with their lords’ ideas of adventure and they, too, 
fared forth into strange lands—and sometimes never returned. 
A slab of rock may hold their fossil remains, but their stock is 
gone. Their haunts are occupied by others less daring in adven- 
ture, less reckless of the blessings in hand, less eager for hypotheti- 
cal joys beyond the clouded mountain ridge, but more cognizant 
of the fact that in groping for the two birds in the bush it is well to 
have someone hold fast to the one bird in hand. 

The male of this day is considerably less shaggy. His mate is 
considerably less subjugated. Yet her primary functions remain 
startlingly the same. She is still and will remain not alone the 
bearer but the breeder of the ensuing generation. And as the 
breeder of her sons and her daughters she implants in them, just 
as did her progenitor of shadowy eras in the past, the mental and 
moral equipment with which they march forth into the gales and 
tempests as well as the sunshine of a world much the same as that 
on which the fiedgling human stock of a thousand generations ago 
cast its curious gaze. 

Molder of destiny: A title sought by Czsars, by emperors, by 
despots of all days, and never attained by them. Yet it has 
always been held by woman, is to-day and will be as long as the 
human race endures—as long as there are mothers. 














UR present-day ideals were born when sturdy Colonial 

mothers, breathing the new-world freedom, taught their 
boys the glories of liberty and, however unconscious of it, 
implanted in them the longing for a yet greater freedom to be 
won at a.later day at Yorktown. The sailors of 1812 were the 
courageous sons of mothers who had borne them in the days when 
these women of Colonial struggles were spurring on their husbands 
to fight for liberty. Can one doubt the relation of the ideals of 
the American mothers who saw the great struggle of 1861-1865 


-to the victorious crusade just ended overseas? And to-day’s 


mothers? What are they teaching the next generation? 

Woman has ever directed the destinies of the future genera- 
tions. And to no small extent does she direct current events. 
The conservator of good, she is Nature’s great assurance that the 
existent good shall be held firm. The adventurer can and does 
seek changes for the better, but until it is certain that the change 
he introduces is actually an improvement over present conditions 
the conservator jealously guards inherited traditions and refuses 
to surrender them in favor of something untried. Primarily true 
of morals, this great axiom applies to all human endeavor. 


The ballot, after long experiment, has been granted the 
American woman. It is a means of assertion more immediate in 
its effect than the means which the wife and the mother have held 
from time immemorial, no more effective except in speed, yet 
more valuable for that very reason. 

What will the American woman do with it? What will the 
woman of 1920do? Will she follow in her predecessors’ footsteps, 
conserve what is good, steady rash experimenters, accept what is 
wise and useful, and help the race and the Nation to advance by 
sure, steady steps? 

In August, a full year after the foe of civilization had received 
his first crushing reverse and had been driven backward in a vast 
grinding movement which in November was to fling him into a 
rout, the optimistic American who thought we had truly won 
peace beheld a strange thing. He saw small groups of men go to 
the national capital and calmly declare that they would paralyze 
the transportation facilities of the Nation unless a sovereign 
Congress would do their bidding, Throughout the land, in cities 
of the North, East, West and South, he saw other thousands of 
workmen lay down their tools and walk out, unconcerned with 
the effect of their action on the public welfare. 

This is not a discussion of the merits or demerits of their 
complaints. Their action was based on a desire for more money. 
Almost every human being wants more money, but most human 
beings seek to obtain it in an orderly way. Acquiring wealth by 
burglary or assault went out of style long ago. 

The theory that a general scramble for more money and power 
is the best way to get either is not borne out by history. The 
unfortunate results of the recent efforts in that line that were 
made in Russia and Hungary prove this only too conclusively. 
It was tried out in England and, less dramatically, in France, and 
here again the only lasting effect was to add to the troubles of 
all the people at a time when their troubles were already enough 
to stagger them. 


HERE is no magic formula which will cure an infirmity 

brought upon the body politic by its own excesses any more 
rapidly than in the case of the individual physical body. Sane, 
thoughtful, systematic treatment is needed. Nor is there any 
mystery about it. 

When a sick man is being cured his physician prescribes not 
only medicine and a tonic, but judicious exercise and mental 
rest. All four parts of the treatment are necessary. And with 
our sick body politic all four parts of the treatment are just as 
requisite. 

What can the American woman do? She can help the patient 
back to health by contributing to an increase in the production 
of all commodities. Part of the sickness is due to high prices 
caused by a demand greater than the supply. Increased produc- 
tion will lower prices by meeting the demand. She can economize 
by refraining from the purchase of unnecessary luxuries. She 
can think clearly. She can avoid the Russian-Hungarian cure-alls 
just as she would avoid cheap nostrums in treating a sick member 
of her family. She can-hold fast to American ideals. She can 
remember the clean, inspiring traditions of the American mothers 
and not swerve from them. What she cannot do herself she can 
aid her husband, her brother, her son to do. And, these days, 
she can advise her Congressman also. 

The more one sees of Russia the better one likes America. 
The more one sees of the radical the better one likes the con- 
servative. 

Woman is history’s great conservative. 
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RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making. 


makes for 
better cooking 








Crisco is always sold in this air- 
tight, sanitary package — never in 
bulk. Accept nothing else. One 
pound net weight, and larger sizes. 





Do you know how to plan your meals so 
that you can eat what you like, 
yet have a wholesome, balanced diet? 


“Balanced Daily Diet’’, an up-to-date 
book written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking School and 
editor of ‘American Cookery”’, gives you 
an easily followed table for planning whole- 
some, enjoyable meals, with everyday 
foods. Ready-made menus given for those 
who do not wish to plan their own combi- 
nations. More than 150 tempting new 
recipes included in this valuable book. 
Sent postpaid, for only 10 cents in stamps. 
Address Department D-11, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crisco is a vegetable product that is a perfect shortening, a 
perfect frying fat, and perfect enrichment for cakes, because 
it is richer, more delicate, and more digestible than other 
cooking fats, and because it is always the same. 


These things are true because Crisco is vegetable fat made by 
a special process. There is nothing else like it. It is always 
snowy white, sweet, wholesome, and 100% richness. It does 
not contain water or salt. It is so good and pure that it does 
not turn rancid. You need not even keep it on ice. 


‘ 


Use Crisco for Shortening 


Pie-crust, short-breads and biscuits are as wholesome as they 
are good, when made with Crisco, because Crisco is strictly 
vegetable, and therefore is easily digested. Crisco is tasteless 
and odorless, too, so you can enjoy delicate, fruity flavors 
in pie and short-cake fillings that are smothered when ordinary 
shortening is used. 


Use Crisco for Cakes 


Crisco’s whiteness and delicacy make it ideal for the finest 
cakes. Simply add salt, and Crisco will give you the real 
butter taste in cake, at half of butter expense. Crisco is so 
rich that it keeps cake fresh unusually long. Cookies, puddings 
and desserts are appetizing indeed when enriched with Crisco. 


Use Crisco for Frying 


Here is where you'll enjoy Crisco most—because Crisco fries 
without smoking. What a relief to have the house free from 
acrid odor when you make croquettes and other tempting 
fried dishes. Fried things taste better, too, because a crisp 
brown crust forms quickly, so that all the flavor is retained. 
Since no taste of the food escapes into the Crisco, just strain 
the melted fat and use it again and again. It cooks away 
so very little in each frying that you’ll find Crisco a big 
economy on this account alone. 
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Senator Vest’s Eulogy on the Dog 


NE of the most famous utterances on 
() the subject of dogs was made by the 
late George Graham Vest, of Missouri. 

Mr. Vest was serving as attorney in the prose- 
cution of a man who had wantonly shot the 
dog of a neighbor. This speech made Mr. 
Vest famous, and was said to have been in- 
strumental in advancing him to the United 
States Senate, where he sat for many years. 
He said in part: “The one absolutely 



















* We Don’t Like the 
Looks of It!” 


unselfish friend a man may have in this selfish 
world is the dog. Gentlemen of the jury, a 
man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and 
in poverty, in health and in sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry 
winds blow and snow drives fiercely, if only 
he may be near his master’s side. 

“He will kiss the hand that has no food to 
offer, he will lick the wounds and sores that 
come in encounters with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert, he remains. When riches take 
wings and reputation falls to picces, he is as 
constant in his love as the sun in its journey 
through the heavens. 

“Tf fortune drives the master forth an out- 
cast into the world, friendless and homeless, 
the faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
that of accompanying him. When the last 
scene of all comes, no matter if all other 
friends pursue their way, there by his grave- 
side will the noble dog be found, his head 
between his paws, his eyes sad but open in 
alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
unto death.” 


A Dog’s Will 
By Christopher Morley 


PEG O’ MY HEART, being an 

y Irish terrier in the prime of life, 
but mindful of the uncertainty of 
existence in these days of motor 
cars, do wish to make appropriate 
distribution of such properties as I 
possess. 





My brown-leather collar I leave to Nassau, 
the neighbor’s dog, as he has none. 

And to Nassau I also leave my cache of 
bones behind the woodpile—if he can find it. 














No Peace Treaty Here 


JUST DOGS 


My blue china plate and my drinking bowl 
I leave to Vachel, the cat. He has always 
envied them. 

To my master I bequeath respect and 
obedience, not unmixed with fear—he was 
always a little stern. But to my mistress, 
who understood me so well, my undying 
adoration, the whole devotion of my being. 
If her foot should pass over my resting place 
my tail would wag and my ears prick up— 
yes, were I as dead as the Roman wolf. 

My eager joy in life, the morning tingle in 
my paws, the delight of swimming for sticks 
and running wild in sheer madness of delight, 
the million haunting smells of the world, the 
thrill of footsteps passing the 
house at night, the everlasting 
fun of being a little brown Irish 
dog and barking at everything, 
the agony of thrashings and the 
bliss of being forgiven—all these 
I leave to my successor, or to 
anyone who can use them. 

My old box in the cellar the 
cook may have for kindling wood. 
—Reprinted by Courtesy of Life. 


Dogs in Japan 


RS. ETSU SUGIMOTO, 

the charming Japanese 
essayist, once described in a 
little essay how differently dogs 
are regarded in Japan from in 
this country. On account of the 
Buddhist doctrine of soul trans- 
migration, the Japanese believe 
that hardship in the present ex- 
istence is necessary for every 
form of life as a preparation for 
the higher life to come. Mrs. 
Sugimoto illus- 
trates this by a 
story of the little 
white dog Shiro 
she had as a child. One day 
poor Shiro was sick, and as it 
happened to be the anniver- 
sary day of an ancestor the 
family ate nothing but vege- 
tables for dinner. But 
little Etsu thought 
that if Shiro could 
have something 
more substantial 


he would get well. 
She got her-nurse to 
smuggle her some 
fishbones from some- 
where. These she 
pounded up and 
mixed with bean 
soup, and gave to 
Shiro, who was lying 
in an outhouse. As 
Shiro seemed cold, 
she brought him her 
own silk cushion and 
wrapped him in it. 
But when her mother 
heard of this the lit- 
tle girl was very 
gravely scolded. She 
was told that she 
had been guilty of 
the utmost unkind- 
ness toward her pet, 
as this giving him 
comforts beyond his 
station might post- 
pone for another life- 
time his incarnation 
in human _ shape. 
Poor Shiro died the next day, and the little 
Japanese child was heartbroken to think.that 
she might have unintentionally prejudiced his 
spirit’s chances of a happy transmigration. 
















1 Bbl. Assessed 


“T= say there ain’t no heaven land 

for him, 

’Cause dogs is dogs and haven’t any right; 

But let me tell yer this: Without my Jim 

Th’ very shinin’ streets would scem less 
bright! 

An’ somehow I’m a-thinkin’ that if he 

Could come at that 
last stirrin’ bugle 
call 

Up to th’ gates o’ 
gold aside o’ me, 

Where God smiles 
welcome to us all, 

An’ I said ‘Father, 


here’s my dog . . . . here’s 

Jim,’ 

They’d find some corner, touched 
with love, fer him.” 

—Marcaret E. SANGSTER, JR., 
in “A Dog of War.” 





Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard— 
But Fido got nary a smell: 
For when she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
Due to the H. C. of L. 


Some Early Dogs 


NE of the earliest 
dogs recorded in 
human history was 
Ulysses’ faithful 
hound Argus, made 
immortal by Homer. 
When Ulysses returned 
home, after many years 

of wandering and 
fighting, poor, old 
and unrecognized 
by his own house- 
hold, it was his 

old dog who was 

first to know 
him. And per- 
haps the most 
famous of all 

: sayings about 
je man’s favorite 
ee pet—‘‘Loveme, 
love my dog” — 
is also very old. 
It was included 
by John Hey- 
wood, an Eng- 
lish dramatist 
and courtier, in 
a collection of 


proverbs pub- 
lished in 
1562; but 
Heywood got 
it from a 
Latin version 
from the 
Middle Ages: 
Qui me amat, 
amet et canem 
meum:‘* Who 
loves me, let 
him love my 


dog also.” 

wn “Made in Germany ” 
My Dog Dolls Must Go 

N THOSE 


soft eyes, oe) 
where leaped for me— 
Nor wavered through the enmity 
Of all the world—were somehow mine 
A love so true that near divine 
It seemed. Why not? Is there no place 
Around the throne of heavenly grace 
Reserved for such as he, who knew 
Not of a sermon, priest or pew, 
Yet worshiped me, his GOD, so well— 
No place for him—who never fell? 


Say not that on some farther shore 
I shall not know him as of yore! 
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Taking a Sporting Chance 


When 
Nursemaids Strike 
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Character Drawings by Persis Kirmsé 


Say not lest I shall be afraid, 

For I perhaps have sometimes strayed, 
While he was truer, God, to me 

Than ever I have been to Thee! 


—ARTHUR JUSTIN STEPHENS. 


Are Dogs Snobs? 


LL dogs are snobs, 
though in varying de- 
grees. The poor man’s 
dog is not offended by the 
notice of the rich, and 
keeps all his ugly feeling 
for those poorer or more 
ragged than his master. 
And again, for every sta- 
tion they have an ideal 
of behavior, to which the 
master, under pain of 
derogation. will do wisely 
to conform. How often 
has not a cold glance of 
an eye informed me that 
my dog was disappointed; 


and how much more gladly would he not 
have taken a beating than to be thus wounded 
in the seat of piety! 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Our Dog Jock 


ROLLICKSOME, frolicsome, rare old 
cock , 
As ever did nothing was our dog Jock; 
A gleesome, fleasome, affectionate beast, 
As slow at a fight as swift at a feast; 
A wit among dogs, when his life ’gan fail, 
One couldn’t but see the old wag in his 
tail, 


When his years grew long and his eyes grew 


dim, 

And his course of bark could not strengthen 
him. 

Our old friend’s dead, but we all well know 

He’s gone to the Kennels where the good 
dogs go, 

Where the cooks be not, but the 
beef bones be, 

And his old head never need turn 
for a flea. 


—James Payn (1830-98). 


Ted 


HAVE a little brindle dog, 

Seal brown from tail to head. 
His name, I guess, is Theodore, 

But I just call him “Ted.” 


He plays around about the house 
As good as he can be: 

He don’t seem like a little dog, 
He’s just like folks to me! 


—MAxINE ANNA Buck. 
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OF THE FRYING PAN 





HEORETICALLY, John 
Barleycorn is dead. Os- 
tensibly, the deceased lies 
in a felon’s grave in pot- 
ter’s field. But as vet, 
both the grave and the 
field are hypothetical. We 
have, or shortly are to 
have, constitutional prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic 
buttressed by statutory enactment. In other 
words, we are about halfway there and should 
be able to negotiate the entire distance within 
the next ten years. 

The matter of the enforcement of a pro- 
hibitory liquor law is predicated on three 
essentials, two of which dovetail into each 
other. The first of these essentials is the law 
itself. It must be rigorous legislation ade- 
quately equipped with incisors. Much leg- 
islative tinkering, covering a period of, 
possibly, three or four years, must be done 
before such a law finally is written into the 
statutes. 

The other essentials are officials who sin- 
cerely desire to enforce the law and perfect 
codrdination between the various manifesta- 
tions of government, Federal, state, county 
and city. These essential conditions obtain 
only when an aroused public sentiment 
which reflects the wishes of a majority of the 
citizens of any given community speaks in 
terms of indignation. 

It is the history of prohibition in the 
areas to which it has been applied that it 
runs in cycles. The first cycle is that of open 
violation of the law. The second covers 
what may be termed the pharmaceutical era. 
It is the period during which the loosely 
conducted drug store furnishes regular and 
transient customers with their favorite me- 
dicament. The third cycle is marked by the 

appearance of the surreptitious dealer who 
' buries his reserve supply in some out-of-the- 
way placeand carries his retail stock on hiship. 

These cycles disclose the gradual, but in- 
evitable, tightening of the coils of public 
opinion upon the liquor traffic. They are 
the symptoms of its disintegration, When 
public sentiment in the massed centers of 
humanity swings overwhelmingly toward the 
enforcement of the law we shall have na- 
tional prohibition in fact as well as in name. 
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QUAL suffrage has arrived. The mil- 
lennium still is en route and will be 
delayed in transit. Woman has been 

armed with a lethal weapon. She is march- 
ing bravely toward the field of Armageddon, 
but the tide of battle will ebb and flow and 
she must steel herself to disappointment. 
Men vote their prejudices; women their 
aspirations. Men, long schooled in politics, 
have a certain canniness in selecting their 
instruments which women do not yet possess. 
For the moment, politics aims at woman’s 
weakest point—her emotions. Men fall for 
the wiles of political 
demagogues and mounte- 


it that, in elections where neither partisan- 
ship nor emotion harries it, the woman vote 
divides almost evenly. : 

One group of women is inevitably against 
the things the other group is for. It is a 
conflict that has always existed, but it is 
only within recent years that it has found its 
vent at the polls. A man votes for himself; 
an earnest, aspiring woman for her commu- 
nity. In time she will wield a tremendous 
influence for better government. But she 
must first find herself, and the process will 
be tedious. 
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MAN may soothe his conscience and 
attain a sort of mental grace by con- 
fessing. But he adds nothing to the 


sum total of his wife’s knowledge. She knew 
it all along. 
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NEW criminal code is in process of be- 
A ing written. There seems, at the mo- 
ment, every reason to believe it will 
be approved by the voters and that it will 
become a part of the fundamental law of the 
land. Under its provisions the acquisition 
and retention of property will be the capital 
crime. 

In this country the man who worked hard, 
saved his money and invested it wisely has 
always been an object of suspicion. His 
honesty and his motives have always been 
questioned. But the old and antiquated 
code, which shortly is to be superseded by a 
more modern interpretation of criminal juris- 
prudence, provided xo punishment for the 
offense save that of the opprobrium which 
naturally fell upon the unfortunate possessor 
of a competence. The new code will be a 
voluminous instrument. 

The miscreant who makes money from 
invested capital will be deemed guilty of a 
penitentiary offense. Attempts to conduct 
industrial or public service corporations will 
become felonies in the eyes of the law. Upon 
arrest and conviction, those found guilty of 
the homely misdemeanors of industry, thrift 
and frugality may be fined in a sum not to 
exceed $100 and be sentenced to a year in 
the county jail, or both. Good management 
will place the offender in contempt of court 
and render him liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Since some labor is necessary, performance 
thereof will not be defined as an offense under 
the code unless the fact that it was excessive 
can be established. Regret will be expressed 
for the ordinary crimes of theft, burglary, 
forgery, arson and bigamy. All crimes of 
violence will be deprecated. It is the plan to 
supplement the new criminal code by legis- 
lation designed to reward idleness and rec- 
ognized capacity to spread discontent and 
inculcate bitterness and hatred. The new 
day is dawning. 


most attractive presented in a gener- 

ation. Reference is made to the plan 
to confer wealth, ease and luxury by law. It 
is, in fact, so attractive and appealing that it 
has won many thousands of supporters. The 
plan has the advantage of being definite and 
exceeding simple. All that is necessary is to 
raise everybody’s wages and reduce his work- 
ing hours by legislative enactment. It con- 
sists merely in finding out what the individual 
believes he is entitled to in the way of pe- 
cuniary reward and giving it to him by law. 
That and the additional detail of learning 
how many hours a day, if any, he wishes to 
work and making it a felony to ask or require 
further service from him. 

Due to the fact that there is ever concerted 
effort to emancipate the people of this coun- 
try from their bondage, much time has been 
devoted, during the past forty years, to con- 
sideration of schemes for striking off the 
shackles of the producing classes. 

Forty years ago it was believed that an 
expanded currency was the true panacea. 
The theory was that if the government 
should set its presses to work printing money 
everybody would soon have a sufficient 
amount of the universal medium of exchange 
to supply all of his needs. The plan failed to 
achieve a trial heat and finally was discarded 
by its promoters. 

For a considerable period of time it was 
believed that if the railways of the country 
could be forced to do business at a loss an 
era of great prosperity would dawn upon the 
people..The railways finally were reduced 
to a point where they could not pay their 
bills, but the result was unsatisfactory to 
everybody concerned. 

Over a considerable stretch of years it was 
held by many that either a low tariff or a 
high tariff would remove the gyves from the 
forearms of labor. Both a low and a high 
tariff were tried. Neither appeased the body 
politic. 

The free coinage of silver at a stipulated 
ratio was a once highly esteemed panacea. 
The bourgeoisie throttled it; and those who 
recall the fact that it was once a national 
issue, and they are inconsiderable in number, 
smile when they do so. 

For a considerable period ‘Bust the 
Trusts!” was the battle cry of those crusad- 
ing in behalf of the downtrodden. The 
trusts were ‘‘busted.” On the whole it was 
good work, but the achievement failed ut- 
terly to release the people from their thrall- 
dom. 

None of these was as appealing as the new 
specific for poverty, none so absurdly simple. 
In order to try it we probably shall be com- 
pelled to pay out more money than we take 
in, but that is a minor objection and one 
which American intelligence and ingenuity 
may be depended upon to counteract. The 
fact that the plan failed in Hungary is not 
conclusive proof that it is economically de- 
fective. The probabilities are that Hungary, 


(): THE whole, the new panacea is the 


which is a weak and vacillating nation, didn’t 
give it a fair trial. 
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MAN is like a schoolboy in the respect 
that he is often whipped at school, 
on the road home and after he gets 

there. 
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Tan is some disposition to find faul: 


with this country. Certain criticism: 

which lie against it are buttressed by 
the fact that we permit a certain amount of 
injustice and, upon occasion, commit our- 
selves to folly. But it is the best country th: 
sun ever shone upon. No other country is so 
free, none offers to the poor and downtrodden, 
or to the intelligent and efficient, so great an 
opportunity. We offer to the oppressed, the 
incompetent, the inefficient and the weak « 
more comfortable asylum and a safer refug: 
than any other nation. We are better off than 
our fathers were. We are incomparably bett« 
off than our grandfathers. We live more com 
fortably. We get more and give less. Because 
we know a great deal more, and have made 
practical application of the knowledge, we 
are healthier and happier and have more by 
way of amusement and diversion than the 
people of any other country. Both the rich 
and the poor are growing richer. 

It is given to very few to amass wealth, 
no matter what the conditions surrounding 
life. But in this country any man who is in- 
dustrious, honest, competent and frugal may 
become well to do. He may live in comfort 
and put something by for his declining years. 
The man who can’t make a good living in this 
fat land would starve to death anywhere else. 
This is the golden era, ours the best country 
that ever laid outdoors. We are sitting at 
ease under a shady tree in the green meadows 
that border the stream of time. 
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r NHOSE who profess to see a moral prob- 
lem in woman’s dress are oblique of 
vision. They suffer froma sort of men- 

tal astigmatism superinduced by dregs of 

thought or a provincial cast of mind. 
Woman was never so becomingly or so 
sanely dressed as she is to-day. It is woman’s 
destiny to be the masterpiece which nature 
offers to the devotees of beauty. It is her 
eternal obligation to present her endowment 
of attractiveness and vibrant charm in its 
most effective setting. In modern dress she 
has gone far toward perfecting her appeal. 

She has capitalized her assets, and those are 

rounded curves and symmetry and grace of 

figure quite as much as pleasing features and 
vivacity of manner. 
Modesty is unconsciousness; immodesty, 

a knowledge of evil more or less skillfully 

projected. Having none, the vast majority of 

women who wear the garb 
prescribed by the fash- 





banks as women will fall, 
“but they are less easily 
swept from their moor- 
ings and set adrift upon 
a sea of frothy sentiment. 

And so, until she gets 
her political bearings, 
woman will be exploited 
by those who frame ap- 
peals to the emotions in 
phraseological gold. The 
dawn of the millennium 
will also be perceptibly 
retarded by a very curi- 
ous factional alignment 
which exists wherever 
woman appears in exer- 
cise of her right to cast 
the ballot. 

Broadly speaking, 
women in politics fall into 
two groups. They may 
be classified as those 
who have aspirations and 
those who haven’t. 

In one group are ar- 
rayed the women who, by 
reason of their intelli- 
gence, wealth, position or 
earnestness and enthusi- 
asm in support of their 
ideals, have become con- 
spicuous in the life of the 
community; these and 
the women whom they 





touch and influence 
through personal con- : 
tact. Inevitably this 


group arouses the antag- 
onism and the active 
opposition of the other. 











Q ions of the day project no 
knowledge of evil. In 
stead, they make such 
hostagestoartand beauty 
as lie within their power 

A long list of absurdi- 
ties in woman’s garments 
passes in review along thi 
well-marked trails ol 
memory. The primeva! 
corset, the hoopskirt, th« 
redingote, the dolman, 
the balloon sleeve, the 
bustle, the high collar and 
the trailing skirt go - 
marching by. They 
muffled woman well. Be- 
hind them she was o)- 
scure and inartistic an 
by so much she failed her 
destiny. But they « 
tributed nothing to 
virtue or her moral fil 
They set up no defen 
against those who pr 
upon her sex. It Is! 
what one sees or til 
which is denied his vision 
It is what is in his heart. 
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ONSIDERABLI: 
progress has bee: 
made in the mat- 


ter of freeing the indu 

trial slaves, but no orgiti- 
ized effort has yet been 
put forth in behalf o! 
the woman who becomes 
3 the mother of a housetu! 








It is the experience of 
those who have sought 


CARTOON BY FRANK A. NANKIVELL 


POOR FATHER HAD AGREED TO DELIVER THE FAMILY VOTE 











of ghildren. 
JAY E, HOUSE. 
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ROLA 


CThe instrument specially made 





fo play 
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‘What artists make records for it?” 
That indicates the quality of a talking- 
machine as a musical instrument—upon 
that depends the pleasure you will get 
from it. | 

The Victrola brings to you the greatest 
artists of all the world—and they make 
records for the Victor Company exclu- 
sively because they are convinced that 
only Victor Records do full justice to 
their art; that only the Victrola brings 
that art into your home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible only 
because Victor Records and the Victrola 
are scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized in the processes of manufac- 
ture. They should be used together to 
secure a perfect reproduction. That is 
the way for you to hear in your own 
home the superb interpretations of the 
greatest artists exactly asthey themselves 
heard and approved their own work. 





There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $12 
to $950. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the Victrola 

and play your favorite music. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


iS PAT OFF 
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Actor and Victrola Records 





Victrola XVII 
Mahogany or Oak, $300 
Walnut, $365 


Victrola X VII, Electric 
Mahogany or Oak, $365 
Walnut, $430 


atl. “ane 


‘*Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this 

- Company only. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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OW quickly dirt vanishes under the 
foamy, bubbling suds of Ivory Soap. 
And how fresh and white the new-washed 
paint appears. No scratches nor spots nor 
yellow streaks—because Ivory contains no 
injurious free alkali nor any other harsh 
ingredient. Ivory cleans quickly and thor- 
oughly simply because it is such good, soapy 


soap—as pure and mild and high-grade as 
soap can be. 
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COPYA'GHT 16910 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CNC NNATI 


Use Ivory Soap for renovating the prized 
possessions that a harsh soap would ruin. 
For 40 years Ivory has been cleansing such 
things as Oriental rugs, oil paintings, fine 
mahogany, enamel, gilded frames, statuary, 
silken hangings and valuable bric-a-brac, 
without injury either to material or finish. 


Before you start your housecleaning for Thanksgiving and the 
holidays, send for the free book “ Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap’’. 
It tells how to clean everything, from wall paper to pianos, 
in the way that experts clean them. Address Dept. 7-K, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THY SON LIVETH | 








EDITOR’S FOREWORD —Of the many publications since the war, having to do with the spiritual side of Life, none are more 
remarkable than an anonymous manuscript published in book form under the title of “Thy Son Liveth.” The extraordinary 
interest manifested in the story by the comparatively few who have had an opportunity of reading it warrants the presentation 
of this condensed version in THE HomE JouRNAL. The publishers make the following statement in reference to the subject matter: 

The manuscript was received from an author known to them, accompanied by the following letter : 

“The notes for this manuscript came into my possession several months ago, but I have not seen my way clear to submit it 
for publication until now. I am convinced that the simply presented letters of the soldier killed in Flanders contain comfort 
for all who now mourn or must mourn in the future. I should like to see these letters given a wide circulation.” 

Convinced of the sincerity of the author, and realizing that these messages from an American soldier were no ordinary spirit 
communications the publishers asked for further information. The author replied: 

“‘T ask you to regard the book as truth, unaccompanied by proofs of any sort, making its own explanation and appeal.” 














VERY evening when I am at 
home—and I am staying at home 
rather closely these days, knitting 
interminable skeins of gray yarn 
into socks for the boys in the 
trenches—I go up into Bob’s room 
lj} and browse around among his 
traps, and finger his tobacco-smelling clothes in 
the foolish way of mothers. 

A man’s room is a queer place— when the man 
has gone. This one, across the hall of mine, is 
the one Bob chose for himself when he was gradu- 
ated from the nursery. It was not his first choice. 
With the announcement that he no longer wanted 
to be watched over at night, he selected and pre- 
empted the guest chamber in the farthest part of 
the house and moved in with his dog and a guinea 
pig. He put in the night there, too, without a 
whimper. 

But in the morning he informed me that he felt 
he ought to be near me in case I needed his help. 
He moved; and the room is one volume of his 
history from the day he was five years old—a rec- 
ord of his progress from that time until the bugles 
called him away. His books in the shelves range 
from Mother Goose Tales to Kant and his clan 
of thinkers, and up to what Morse planted and 
Marconi made to blossom. The last-named are 
the thumbed books. 




















OB took to telegraphy as a spark takes to the 
air wave. He was one of the first to raise a 
wireless mast from the top of his home and, of 
course, I had to study and experiment with him. 
He bullied me into learning the code and being the 
party of the second part to take his messages. 
Looking back upon this now, I am impressed 
with the methods that are used by the Destiny 
that shapes our ends. Had it not been for that 
inkling of the science of telegraphy which I gained 
in our play I should not have heard a message 
that—but of this I will speak further. 
It was something of a bore to me to put in my 
time trying to master a complex thing like the 


wireless; and, of course, I never did become 
proficient. But when the grind was over, and we 
both had acquired some speed and receptiveness, 
it was great fun; and we had a secret between 
us that made us pals. We used to sit up here in 
this room and pick up diplomatic secrets which 
we could ‘not, fortunately, decode, and interna- 
tional messages which we could not, unfortunately, 
I believe now, decipher. And when Bob began 
really to grapple with the mathematics which were 
to make his path straight to his eagerly adopted 
profession of electrical engineering, he spent his 
leisure hours in trying to simplify Marconi’s al- 
ready simple apparatus. 


E WERE here together the day Milly, the 

maid, brought up the afternoon mail and 
gave Bob a long, official-looking envelope which 
proved to contain an order from Washington to 
dismantle the wireless apparatus immediately. 
We had heard that amateurs were making nui- 
sances of themselves—even in space ; but it came 
as a shock to find that we were included in that 
list. He had on his working togs at the time of 
which I speak: gray trousers, low collar and soft 
tie. He was tense with indignation. 

I suggested that there might be something 
doing which we did not understand. He said he 
ought to be told why he was being bossed about 
like that; and he intended to find out what the 
deuce the Government meant by it. We did not 
find out very much. But the curt message to 
dismantle without delay was not long coming. 
Bob showed a little fight. I told him that we 
had never been obliged to practice obedience to 
those in authority, so it came hard; but as Amer- 
icans, united for the good of all in a common 
cause, it seemed the thing to conform to any re- 
quirement and ask why afterward. 

He did not yield without a struggle; but he 
yielded. 

“Tt’s a darn shame,” he grumbled, as he came 
back through the window with the multiple an- 
tennze in his arms and subdued the wires to a coil 
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upon the table. “TI believe I was just on the verge 
of hitting a plan to do away with a lot of this 
trumpery.” 

He sat on the edge of the table and dangled 
his long legs restlessly. 

“Darn it,” he repeated, in vexation, “I’m going 
to hire a little etheric wave of my own. Why, 
mother, James” (he meant William James, of 
Harvard; rather a lion in his estimation ), “James 
says that all the means of intermind communica- 
tion are at hand and available. Their utilization 
only awaits developed human intelligence.” 

He started to put away the coils and various 
parts that he had brought in; but decided to 
leave the receiver where it was until he figured 
out some plan to make laboratory use of it. 


“*~T~HUNDERATION, mother,” he said. “I 

can’t get away from the feeling that I ought 
to get up to the /th degree in this science! The 
Germans are using it in ways that we do not know. 
And if I am called to fight, as of course I shall be, 
I want a trick up my sleeve that will beat the enemy 
at his own game. Anybody but you would laugh 
to hear me say it; but I have a hunch that I am 
going to be needed in some particular capacity 
before we win this war. And you mark my words: 
some day when you are up here in this old room 
of mine, you are going to hear from your little 
Robbie! I am going to put the thing together 
as well as I can and keep within the restrictions, 
and when I am in France I'll see if I can’t figure 
out a system of relays or something or other so 
that-I can get in touch with you.” 

I did not think it possible then, But I remem- 
bered what he had said, when the old house was 
only a lonely, gray pile of empty rooms, and .he 
had gone, with the unit, at the first call to arms. 

What I felt to see my only son go to war is 
just what other mothers have felt. But what 
further I have to reyeal is what every father and 
mother should know. And quite simply I am go- 
ing to tell it. 


OB was assigned to an Engineers’ Corps and 
soon won his commission as second lieuten- 
ant. Hewas among the first tocross. Ihadadozen 
letters from “Somewhere in France,” and it was 
not hard to catch something of his spirit and en- 
thusiasm. He was glorying in his hard work and 
his prospects for getting a whack at the Hun. He 
had qualified for wireless work, much to his de- 
light, and had been out on a reconnaissance. 
Pershing, himself, had commended him. He 
warned me not to worry if I did not often hear— 
that letters are hard to get through. And now 
came one telling me of fun in camp and the 
brighter side of soldiering. He added that I had 
been a brick to him and made him a man. 

I brought this letter up to read in his room and 
was laughing and crying over it, as women will, 
when the wireless signaled “attention.” I sprang 
to the key, and in a moment I had the message 
that Bob had promised to find means to send me 


here. It is before me now as I made the translation 


from the Morse Code, adding only the marks of - 


punctuation : 

* “Mother, be game. I am alive and loving you. 
But my body is with thousands of other mothers’ 
boys near Lens. Get this fact to others if you can. 
It’s awful for us when you grieve, and we can’t 
get in touch with you to tell you we are all right. 
This is a clumsy way. I'll figure out something 
easier. I’m confused yet. BOB.” 


O THE news that my son had been killed came 

to me from his own intelligence by the methods 
we had used together in our experiments here in 
this very room. And soI am transcribing it, as 
he told me to do, for all to see who can be con- 
vinced of its sincerity. I have no explanations or 
proofs other than those that are given here: A 
man who was killed in battle and is yet alive, and 
able to communicate with the one closest to him in 
sympathy, must make his own arguments. I have 
no knowledge of established psychic laws or limi- 
tations. But I know what I know. 

My own emotions, the more or less eventful 
chapters of my life and the lives of those about 
me, have nothing to do with this book of letters 
from far places. Bob and I want to ease, as far 
as may be, the intolerable anguish of the world. 
There was nothing spectacular or notable in his 
death. A month later the papers gave his name 
among hundreds of others that were mowed down 
by German guns. He must have communicated 
with me very soon after he fell. And first and 
last his urgent desire was, and is, to reassure and 
comfort the families of “departed” soldiers. 


N THE messages that follow in their order, 

many will find a naturalness that must appear 
absurd. They will feel that, as in the case of all 
experiments beyond the bourn of the material 
senses, the spiritual communications are sadly 
mixed with earth. In this view I can sympathize. 
I have always turned away from books of alleged 
spiritual sources because I have felt that the au- 
thor soul was not advanced intellectually beyond 
the very ordinary human scale. I wanted the 
evidence of an immediate angelhood: all-wise, 
all-seeing, all-knowing. But I am now convinced 
that the processes of education among the worlds 
are somewhat the same; and I am decidedly 
comforted to realize that Bob Bennett is Bob 
Bennett still. Loving and slangy and familiar— 
but with a tremendously enlarged sphere of 
activities and absolute freedom from physical 
handicaps and the restricted period of years. 

I have had, up to the time that I began to 
arrange for publishing, almost daily communica- 
tions from my son. As will be noted by an early 
letter, the use of the wireless telegraph was soon 
abandoned for the better-known automatic writ- 
ing simply as a matter of convenience. This will, 
of course, make skeptics say that these are the 
writer’s subconscious emanations—nothing more 
or less. CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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|ROMANCE and MARY LOU 












































Mary Lou; but you not having any men—I 
i mean your mother being a widow and all—it 
didn’t seem just right—I mean I felt I ought to ask 
you right here in your own parlor—I mean—oh, 
Mary Lou, you know I've loved you all my life! 
Won't you marry me?” Peyton, commonly known 


J ses" this isn’t any sort of way to tell you, 


By Natalie Dew 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. R. GRUGER 








as Pat, Harrison leaned toward the pretty girl beside 
him, both elbows on the arms of his chair. His hair 
had been wet and brushed back in a blond crest. 
His blue eyes and his smooth-shaven, sunburned face 
glowed with a sort of mingled tenseness and relief. 

lhe girl gravely considered the little flames leaping along 
the edge of the logs in the grate. Her curved dark lashes 
showed delightfully against the faint flush of her cheek. Her 
hair had just enough curl in it to be equally decorative in a 


high wind or fresh combed for company. She shifted a little 
in her chair and raised her eyes to his. It was an electric 
meeting. Mary Lou found that, having carelessly allowed 


her glance to wander to Pat’s eyes, she could not tear it 
away again. A thrill ran through her, strange and new and 
wonderful and alarming all at once. 
‘Oh, but I can’t!”’ she said, galvanized into speech; and 
~~ ‘I’m sure it’s very nice of you, Pat,” she finished 
rimly, 
“But why not?” persisted Pat in a strained voice. 


Mary LOU gave her chair a little push. “I don’t know 
just how to tell you,” she said; ‘‘but I have always 
felt—that romance is the greatest thing in a—a’’—she hesi- 
tated, then brought it out with the sweet seriousness of 
eighteen—‘‘a woman’s life. If I loved—er—anybody, I could 
live on a crust with them, I could brave the opinion of the 
whole world, Now, mother is crazy about you, and’’—her 
tone vecame flatter—‘‘you’re doing awfully well o 
ary Lou’s voice trailed into nothingness. 

Ot all the ”’ exploded Pat. “What in the world— 
Mary Lou! Well, if I wasn’t man enough to make my own 
Wang I certainly wouldn’t ask you to starve with me. 

ould you mind telling me exactly what you do mean?” 
; Then, too,” went on Mary Lou, speaking the secrets of 
heart, “I’ve known you—well—always; when you wore 
Short pants, you know, and on your way to Sunday school. 

€re isn’t any sort of surprise about you at all. Now 
ove --—"" Mary Lou clasped her hands tight together. A 
vivid blush suffused her face. 

iat put a sunburned hand over hers. 

Tell me,” he said in a queer tense voice, “is there any- 

ly else?” 

Mary Lou quivered. Again their eyes met andclung. She 
pulled her hands away and pushed back her chair. “Oh!” 
She said breathlessly; and then: “‘ You know perfectly well, 
a Harrison, there’s nobody else, without your carrying on 
vik Who else on earth could there be here in Benton- 
uz | ll never love anybody else, anyway,” said Pat doggedly. 

Ove to me is just you, Maty Lou, and it will be just that 








as long as I live. And I don’t care who knows it,”’ he finished 
aggressively. 

There was a slight knocking from above. 

“Goodness!” said Mary Lou. “I didn’t have any idea it 
was half past ten. Mother’ll call us in a minute.” 

Pat rose to his feet as one well trained in the ways of the 
household. ‘Is that all you’re going to say to me?”’ he 
queried darkly. 

“Mercy, no!” Mary Lou’s tone was flippant; “you don’t 
expect me to be struck dumb, do you?” 

““Good night.’’ He gravely held out his hand. For a 
moment her fingers lay in his clasp. There was a reliable, 
firm, to-be-counted-on feel about Pat Harrison’s hand. 
“Don’t you care at all?”’ 

“Listen, Pat! Of course I like you; any girl would have 
to; but’’—Mary Lou stepped back and put her hands be- 
hind her. She tilted her head a little. Her eyes shone. She 
looked extremely pretty in the soft lamplight, like a brand- 
new moth, all luster and sheen—‘“‘ it will have to be different. 
What I’ve been trying to explain to you all the time is this: 
Real love is a wonderful adventure. It isn’t anything every- 
day at all. It is something you feel in sunsets and moon- 
light and when you see a rainbow; something that sweeps 


you right off your feet and” —with a sigh—“I just never. 


have felt that way.” 

“But I don’t care a bit what you feel about rainbows, 
Mary Lou. It’s what you feel about me.” 

“But, can’t you see? It’s all mixed up together—and with 
music, especially with music.” 

, “If you'd only give me plain love I wouldn’t ask for the 
rills.”’ 

“And my dust would hear you and beat, had it lain for a 
century dead,’’’ misquoted Mary Lou softly and seriously, 
“‘and rise and’—something; I forget just what comes in 
there—‘under your feet, and blossoms in purple and red.’ 
Until I feel like that,” she added in decisive tones, “I will 
never marry anybody.” 


| yy greg it was the poetry that attracted the lightning. 
At any rate, it was the very next day, which was early 
April and cloud-flecked and whimsical and smelled of buds 
and growing things, that Mary Lou’s romance began. The 
day was Wednesday, which is a romantic day, for most 
people are married on it and it was set apart from the very 
beginning. 

Before Mary Lou got out of bed a wren was singing, in the 
most cheerful way, “Secret! Secret! Secret!’ just outside 


Li 


her window, as if he knew the most thrilling thing 
that was ever plucked out of the blue. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful?” said Mary Lou, looking 
confidently at herself in the mirror. ‘Of course it’s a 
secret. It wouldn’t be honorable to tell, except per- 
haps Rose. But, you know, Pat really does want 
me to marry him. How in the world would I look 
married? Did you ever hear of such a thing in your 
life?’’ And she laughed into the eyes of her serene 
reflection and ran downstairs singing. 

The front door stood wide open, with the sunlight dancing 
gayly in. Outside on the porch the Maltese cat sat with her 
tail curled round her toes, looking tree-topward. Mary Lou 
stroked her with effusion, assured her that she was a pretty 
cat, and invited her to come and see how many “‘daffies”’ 
were in bloom in the garden. A hen, very important and 
bustling with a brood of fifteen chickens in the cherub stage, 
clucked around the corner of the house. Mary Lou and the 
cat stopped to admire. ‘‘ You little cuties!’’ Mary Lou gazed 
at them reflectively. “I’m certainly going to raise chickens,” 
she said with animation, “‘if I ever should ” and, stop- 
ping in the garden gate, she raised her eyes and beheld—a 
perfectly strange man! 

He had his back turned toward her, a very interesting 
back, costumed in English tweed, tailored as nothing else 
seen in Bentonville had ever been tailored before. The village 
sunlight flickered over that unmistakably city figure in awed 
approval, as it towered tall and straight, feet well apart, 
among the daffodils and crocuses—Ulysses cast upon the 
shore of Bentonville at last! 


MeAkyY LOU stood perfectly still. Her heart fluttered 
and stopped with a strange feeling of expectancy. She 
had always known life would bring something very romantic 
to her. Here it was now perhaps. The stranger turned— 
and their eyes met. 

What he saw was a girl delightfully young and pink and 
white, gazing at him with parted lips and expectant blue 
eyes, a girl who just toned in with the daffodils and crocuses 
and unfolding leaf buds. What she saw was a tall, dark man 
with straight features and a tiny mustache. The eyes she was 
looking into were brown, and there were some small wrinkles 
that spread fan-shaped from their corners. He even looked 
alittle foreign. Clothes, attitude, face, mustache proclaimed 
a man whose life had been spent in a wide, romantic, inter- 
esting world different—ah, that was it—unguessed in Ben- 
tonville. 

“Upon my word!”’ said the stranger, and he spoke with a 
slight drawl. “I didn’t mean to be caught trespassing in 
your garden—er— Miss Daffodil.’’ He swept off his hat with 
a smile that showed that his teeth were irreproachable. 

“Good morning?” said Mary Lou with a question mark 
in her tone. 

“T hope you will forgive me. I just got in last night. 





They’re putting me up next door, and I couldn’t sleep for 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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*You’re Welcome, Miss. The Saints Save Us if You Ain’t! As Welcome as the Flowers in May. Good Afternoon, Miss” 
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yr) WAS by all odds the best birthday cake 
—\4\| that Mrs. O’Hara ever had baked. She 
came up the basement stairs holding it aloft 
A\| in her hands, her face alight with the pride 
'9A\\| that obtains, I think, only in cooks, parents 
| and very young authors. She walked along 
the rambling, dim hall with it and, pre- 
ciously balancing it against her bosom, 
| thrust a firm shoulder against the door of 
Parlor Floor Front. 

One must speak of this door. It had been fitted in years 
gone by with such locks, bolts and fastenings as civilization 
thinks necessary to put upon privacy; but time had rendered 
these useless, so that now it responded to the most casual 
pressure, regardless of keys and conventions. In short, it 
was no more than a pleasant fiction of a door. 

Mrs. O’Hara opened it easily, stepped across its worn 
threshold and, catching it a blow with her plump hip, closed 
it again. Walking across the room she deposited the birth- 
day cake, magnificent in chocolate icing and bristling with 
colored candles, upon a small side table. Then she began 
briskly to tidy up the premises. 

The apartment known as Parlor Floor Front consisted of a 
living room, two bedrooms, a bath and kitchenette. The 
living room, into which one came directly from the hall, was 
an enormous, high-ceilinged chamber such as belongs to the 
leisurely and commodious past. It possessed an open-grate 
fireplace, a cracked marble mantel, a decrepit grand piano, 
and a pair of tarnished gilt wall mirrors. These evidences of 
former elegance, however, served chiefly to accentuate its 
present shabbiness. It was cheaply furnished. A thread- 
bare carpet covered the floor. A few paltry prints and an 
atrocious oil painting or two hung upon the walls. A plaster 
cast of the Winged Victory lifted dusty pinions above the lit- 
ter of papers on the writing table. This table was a large and 
massive piece that stood with an air of established custom 
in the precise center of the room. Also upon the table 








reposed a squat Chinese jar, whose green-and-yellow flanks 
gave the only touch of color to the pervading dinginess. Not 
even the May sunlight, glancing through the long French 
windows, could dispel the gloom of that ancient apart- 
ment—a fact perhaps more fortunate than otherwise. For 
shabbiness and poverty are better dulled with umbrage than 
sharpened with light. 

The windows were open, letting in the various noises of 
the street upon which they looked—the rumble of traffic, the 
cries of the pushcart men, the shrill gossip of the sidewalks 
and above all the voices of the children of the poor, shrieking 
to heaven in their play. This neighborhood bordered upon 
Washington Square, and once had shared the grandeur of 
that famous locality. Now, however, it had been over- 
whelmed by the common, colorful, insistently swarming 
masses who, as an observant cynic has remarked, must live 
somewhere. The block in which Mrs. O’Hara’s boarding 
house .stood was composed of homogeneous brownstone 
houses which still maintained a superficial show of respecta- 
bility. But the infant proletariat romped over their high 
stoops; bearded Jews kept shop in their basements, and 
their once proud fronts were streaked with iron fire escapes, 
upon which Italian housewives hung out the day’s wash. 
About this block on all sides lifted the solid ramparts of the 
tenements. 


T WAS a warm, sunny afternoon. The notes of an itinerant 

hurdy-gurdy drifted in at the open window of Parlor Floor 
Front, causing Mrs. O’Hara to execute a step or two as she 
went about putting the room to rights. She was in the midst 
of clearing the table when the door opened, not without a 
gentle creak of protest, and there appeared upon the thresh- 
old a queer little man with a package of books under his 
arm. He wasa humpback; his face was long, thin and pale 
and he had the sharp, hooked nose of the Jew. _His eyes, 
however, were bright and twinkling; they relieved his 
ugliness and gave a light to the whole man. 


‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. Isaac,’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, nodding to 
him. 

The humpback nodded in return. ‘Yes, Mrs. O'Hara.” 
He came forward, sniffing the air. “You have baked the 
cake! I can smell it. And there it is. Ah, you are an artist, 
Mrs. O'Hara.” ; 

“I’m a good Catholic, Mr. Isaac,” returned the other 
modestly. ‘‘I never put a cake in the oven but I ask a bit of 
a blessin’ on it. A little religion’s a good thing in the kitchen, 
Mr. Isaac.” 

‘Perhaps so, Mrs. O’Hara,” agreed the Jew, with a sly 
smile, “but too much would be bad for the digestion. Is 
Mr. Breith in?” 

ac No.” 

“Well, I will leave these books for him. He’s t 
graph them and give them away at the party to-night. | 

Mrs. O’Hara’s honest face beamed with appro!tion. 
‘“That’s a fine idea, Mr. Isaac.” 

““Yes,”’ said the Jew as he placed the books upon the 
table. ‘It will be a little advertisement.” 

“‘ Advertisement!” exclaimed the landlady. 
was thinkin’ of the sentiment.” 


1uto- 


“Hu: iph! I 


The little man spread out his hands. ‘If you wer in the 
book publishing business, Mrs. O'Hara, you could no‘ ifford 
to think of the sentiment, especially where a book o! poems 
is concerned, Mrs. O’Hara.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say that Mr. Breith’s poems don t sell 
like hot cakes?”’ 

“They do well enough,” admitted Isaac. ‘But why! 


Because I advertise them. Because I give them away © 
people who will talk about them. You've got to keep push- 
ing poetry, Mrs. O’Hara. It ain’t a staple like automobile 
accessories or ladies’ millinery.” — 

Mrs. O’Hara picked up one of the books from the tab'e an 
gazed at it reverently. ‘‘Songs for the Blind!’”’ sh¢ read. 
“That’s a pretty title, Mr. Isaac.” 

‘It sells books, Mrs. O’Hara.”’ 
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By Dana Burnet 
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“An Invitation to the Policemen’s Choral Society Concert to be Held in I-olian Hall. I’m on the Committee” 


‘here! You’re always thinkin’ of dollars and cents.” 

lf you were in the poetry-publishing business, Mrs. 
O tara,” replied Isaac imperturbably, ‘‘ you'd have to think 
ol dollars and cents, or go into the hands of a receiver.’’ He 
leaned over the table and, thrusting his hand into the green- 
anc-yellow Chinese jar, drew out several pages of manu- 
script. Immediately his face brightened. He ran the sheets 
through his fingers, nodding and muttering to himself. 
“So, 80! Three new poems to-day. That is very good.”” He 
turned to Mrs. O’Hara. ‘Well, I will see you later at the 
party, Mrs. O’Hara. Please to remind Mr. Breith about 
the books.” 
{ will, Mr. Isaac.” 
he latter nodded, smiled, pocketed the manuscript and 
shuffled out of the room, closing the door behind him. Mrs. 
O'Hara returned to her self-appointed labor of preparing for 
the party, rubbing up the woodwork with her apron, arrang- 
inz books and papers, dusting off chairs and pausing at 


intervals to admire that product of her genius, the birthday 
cake, 


_ She had not yet finished this task when a second interrup- 
tion occurred. A knock sounded upon the door. This in 
itself was so unusual that Mrs. O’Hara gave a start of sur- 
Prise. A slight feeling of uneasiness swept over her. Only a 
Stranger would announce his presence thus formally, and 
this was not a day for the entertainment of strangers. She 
went to the door and opened it. A gentleman was there: a 
short, broad, handsome gentleman in a brown cutaway coat 
with trousers to match; a gentleman in patent-leather boots, 
Whose linen was immaculately starched and who wore a 
pearl scarfpin in his tie. He had a keen, attractive, winsome 
ace, a blunt chin and positive blue eyes. An air of success 
enveloped him. He was crowned with it as an aura crowns a 
Saint on canvas. 

“Good afternoon,” said this gentleman; ‘I’m looking for 
Mr. Breith—Michael Breith.” 

Not here,”’ replied Mrs. O’Hara shortly. 


“But the card at the door said ‘Parlor Floor Front’?”’ 

“These are his rooms. He’s not in.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the gentleman. “I’ve run him to earth 
at least. Are you expecting him soon?” 

“Lord, sir,” replied Mrs. O'Hara, wagging her head, ‘I’m 
not expecting him atall. I’monly the landlady. But I could 
take a message.” 

“I wanted to see him personally,” said the gentleman. 
“I’m by way of being a friend of his—an old friend.” 


ME: O’HARA’S manner changed at once. She uttered 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘A friend of Mr. Breith’s! Well, now, 
that’s different. I was afraid you might be somethin’ un- 
pleasant, sir; you're so prosperous lookin’,”’ 

The gentleman laughed and, glancing casually about the 
room, asked: ‘‘Is Michael much plagued with prosperity?” 

‘No, sir. He’sa poet,’”’ responded Mrs. O’Hara and added 
lugubriously: ‘‘ But you never know when trouble will come 
knockin’ at the door, sir—beggin’ your pardon! And I’ve 
had a sort of a feelin’ on me like I had the day my late hus- 
band died—heaven rest his.soul! Fell off a scaffoldin’, he did, 
sir; and that same mornin’ I had a presentiment, like a chill 
runnin’ up and down my spine. Then all of a sudden in 
walks the doctor and says to me: ‘Bear up, Mrs. O’Hara, 
bear up! You’re a widdy again!’ I’ve been a widdy several 
times, sir. I tell you, it takes a doctor to bring real trouble 
on a house.” 

“I’m a doctor,” said the gentleman, looking whimsically 
at Mrs. O'Hara. 

‘Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the latter. ‘Of course, 
sir,’ she went on, with a self-possession truly admirable, 
“there are times when a doctor is a downright blessin’. I 
dare say very few of us would get born safely without the 
doctors—or die safely either, for that matter. Will you sit 
down and wait, sir?” 

“No,” said the gentleman, “‘I dislike waiting. I’ll stop in 
again.” 


‘“‘They’ll be home any minute now, sir. They’ve been gone 
all afternoon—to a sympathy concert, I think, sir.”’ 

The visitor, who had taken a step toward the door, paused 
and said: ‘‘They? Is Michael married?” 

“Oh, no, sir; not he! He’s too happy and contented a 
nature. I meant—him and Miss Ellen.” 

“Ellen?” 

‘His ward, sir.”” Mrs. O’Hara’s earlier suspicions returned. 
“T thought you said that you were a friend of his?” 

‘*T said an old friend,”’ returned the doctor. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact, I haven’t seen Michael since we were boys at the 
university.”” Suddenly his gaze fell upon Mrs. O’Hara’s 
creation. ‘Hello!’ said he; “‘it’s somebody’s birthday.” 

“‘Miss Ellen’s,”” vouchsafed the landlady. 

The doctor counted the candles. ‘‘Twenty, eh?”’ 

“Te OF. 

“Well, that’s not an age one has to conceal. 
she’ll be delighted when she sees this?”’ 

Mrs. O'Hara said simply: ‘‘She’ll not see it, poor lamb.” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“Blind, sir.” 

“Blind?” 

‘Yes, sir—ever since she was a baby.” 

The handsome doctor was silent for a moment; then he 
said in an abrupt tone: : 

‘Why, the thing’s a tragedy.” 

Mrs. O'Hara appeared to weigh this observation. “Well, 
sir,’’ she said, ‘“‘it is and it isn’t. What I mean is, it may bea 
tragedy, but Miss Ellen doesn’t know it. She’s as happy as 
the day is long!” 

“Happy? Hmm—yes—perhaps; outwardly happy ——” 

“Inwardly, too, sir!’’ 

“Impossible! I know something about blindness.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ you don’t, sir, but Iam sayin’ that nothin’s 
impossible where Mr. Breith’s concerned. It’s him that’s 
done it. You see, when Miss Ellen was a little girl he began 
tellin’ her fairy tales, and the truth is he has kept it up ever 
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since. I give you my word, we’re all of us like so many 
people in a book; we’re what he has made us, and we have 
to live up to our characters. The house is what he has made 
it too; and the world is what he has made it. For all she 
knows it’s the like of a beautiful garden, full of kindness and 
love. Oh, if you could see her, sir, you’d believe me!” 

The doctor had listened to this recital with keen interest. 
When Mrs. O’Hara had concluded, chiefly for want of breath, 
he said decisively: ‘‘I should like to:see her. I should like 
very much to see her. What you have told me is extraor- 
dinary.”” He took out of his waistcoat pocket a gold watch 
and consulted it with a brisk, professional air. ‘‘ Look here! 
Suppose I come back in half an hour? Would I find them 
home, do you think?” 

“Yes, sir. Most certainly. They ought to be home now.” 

“‘ At five, then,”’ said the doctor; ‘‘I’ll be back at five.’ 
He put his watch back into his pocket, bowed to Mrs. 
O’Hara, and walked nimbly from the room. 

No sooner had the door closed upon his well-tailored 
form, however, than the landlady was seized with misgivings 
concerning him. He was a very pleasant gentleman, no 
doubt, and undeniably prosperous. On the other hand, he 
was a doctor. Mrs. O’Hara shook her head, sighed, 
and absent-mindedly began to dust the Chinese jar. Per- 
haps she should not have been so cordial to the doctor gen- 
tleman. Perhaps she should have discouraged him from 
coming back. Had she not had a feeling on her, 
a presentiment, like a chill running up and down her 
spine? . . . 

A few minutes later, having furbished up the shabby 
chamber to the best of her ability, Mrs. O’Hara returned to 
the basement, there to concoct those festal potions of ice 
cream and lemonade without which no birthday party is 
complete. Engrossed in such a congenial occupation she 
soon forgot completely the doctor gentleman. 

It was about this time that the tenants of ‘‘ Parlor Floor 
Front” came home. Ir 


N OLD-FASHIONED, horse-drawn fiacre, of a type now 
well-nigh obsolete, rolled up the street and stopped with 
a flourish at the door of Mrs. O’Hara’s boarding house. A 
man in a brown fedora hat, with a light walking stick under 
his arm, descended from the cab, paid the driver, and then 
gave his hand toa young girl who sat, alert and smiling, upon 
the rear seat. She rose at once and, stepping carefully down, 
reached the sidewalk in safety. It was plain to see, however, 
that she was blind. Her hand resting upon the man’s arm, 
she turned and, lifting her clear, blue, sightless eyes, ad- 
dressed the driver: 

“Thank you for bringing us home.” 

The cabby, a bulbous, red-faced creature, gaped with 
astonishment. Then, snatching off his dilapidated top hat, 
he bobbed his head spasmodically. ‘‘ You’re welcome, miss. 
The saints save us if you ain’t! As welcome as the flowers 
in May. Good afternoon, miss. Good afternoon, sir.” 

“‘Good afternoon,”’ said the girl in her ingenuous, buoyant 
tone. 

Her escort, smiling a little, nodded to the cabby; then he 
and the girl went into the house and down the hall to their 
own door. It was the girl who opened it. 

“‘ Ah, Michael !’’ said she with a short, joyous laugh. ‘‘ The 
best part of being a princess is getting back to one’s castle.” 

She walked across the room with perfect assurance, lightly 
touching the various pieces of furniture, and seated herself in 
an armchair. She was pale with a healthy, natural pallor; 
her skin possessed the exquisite fair texture of a flower. She 
had a long white neck, a red mouth and flaxen yellow hair, 
in which were luminous reddish tints. Her eyes were a deep, 
serene blue. She was slender, graceful, well formed. Her 
hands and feet were small and delicately shaped. 

“T’ve had a beautiful day, Michael. The concert was 
splendid. It was like a great wind blowing down from 
heaven and telling the story of the world.” 

Michael Breith stood before her, hat and stick under his 
arm, smiling. ‘‘Music is the gossip of angels,’’ said he. 
“Are you tired, Ellen, dear?”’ 

“Not a bit. I should like to do it all over again, espe- 
cially the ride home. I liked the cab and the concert 
better than any present you could have given me.” 

“In that case,’’ commented Michael, ‘I'll say 
nothing about the present I had for you.” 


ore face flushed with excitement. She sat up 
in her chair. ‘‘ Michael! Do give it to me!” 

“What? You're not satisfied after all with Bee- 
thoven and open barouches?”’ 

“Of course I’m satisfied! But—I want whatever 
it is you’ve got for me.” 

“‘ Ah, well, then! Sit quiet and I’ll get it for you.” 

He went into his bedroom and returned a moment 
later with a white Persian cat, which he deposited 
in Ellen’s lap. “There you are. I bought him this 
morning.” 


“‘Oh, Michael!” exclaimed the blind girl. ‘‘ It’s wriggling! 
It’s alive! What is it?”’ 

Michael laughed. 

“It’s a very exclusive sort of cat. I’m told he once be- 
longed to the Shah of Persia. Perhaps I should say the 
President of Persia.” 

“A cat!” repeated Ellen. ‘‘What’s his name, Michael?”’ 

“Bless me,” said the latter. “I forgot to ask. But’ he 
looks like the pictures of King Solomon.” 

“We'll call him that, though he’s a very little animal to 
be having such a grand name.” 

oe cat, at this juncture, rubbed his head against the girl’s 
cheek. 

She gave a soft cry. “‘Oh, Michael, he loves me!” 

“By the saints, of course he does!” 


— , hugging the cat to her breast, looked up with that 
calm, unseeing gaze of hers. ‘‘ Tell me, Michael, how does 
it happen that you always give me just what | want before 
I know that I want it?” 

“It’s a gift I have,” said Michael. 

“Yes; you’re very gifted; there’s no doubt about that. 
I dare say you’re the most gifted man in America.” 

““The same notion has crossed my own mind.” 

A pretty seriousness came over the girl’s face. She leaned 
forward. ‘‘ Michael! Are you sure that I’m not—interfering 
with your life—with your career? Had you ever thought 
of being President, Michael?” . 

“Lord love you, a poet would never have time to be 
President!” 

‘* An ambassador, then?” 

‘‘An ambassador indeed!” He had assumed a scoffing 
tone. ‘Why should I want to be an ambassador when I can 
serve as prime minister to a princess?”’ 

“‘Some day you may grow tired of her,’’ said Ellen darkly. 

“Never!” 

“‘Are you quite sure?”’ 

“Quite.” 

“Then it doesn’t make any difference about my being 
twenty?” 

“Not the slightest,’”’ said Michael. ‘‘ Why should it?”’ 

Ellen heaved a long sigh. ‘‘I don’t know; except that it 
seems a very serious matter to be twenty. It’s the last door 
closing on childhood, I suppose, and I’ve had such a glorious 
childhood. Do you remember 

“‘T remember everything.” 

“The day you first took me home with you?” 

“Yes. I had to bribe you. I had to give you lollypops.” 

“You put your arm around me and told me that my father 
had fallen asleep and would be long waking.” 

“You were little and yellow-haired. Your hair was like gold. 
You had the face of an angel—and the temper of an imp.” 

“What is my hair like now?” 

“‘Like gold and like sunshine!” 





HE girl smiled. ‘‘We came here in a cab. I’ve never 

forgotten. It was my first time.’’ She paused, then said 
thoughtfully: ‘‘I enjoyed that and I enjoyed the lollypops, 
but most of all I enjoyed coming into your house. Why was 
it, Michael? Oh, I should like to have my sight for just a 
moment to see this room. It must be the most beautiful 
place in the world.” 

“‘Tt’s one of the most beautiful, I think.’ 

“Of course you’ve described it to me many times—all its 
wonderful rugs and pictures and furnishings! I know them 
by heart. But there’s something more, something that I feel 
every time I open the door. What is it, Michael?” 

““Well,”’ said Michael, “if I had to name it, I should say 
that it was love. You know, love’s a very substantial thing. 
Some people think of it as a kind of frail tinsel to hang their 
hearts with on a holiday; but to me it’s the ground under my 
feet, the walls about me, the roof over my head. Ah, yes, it’s 
a very excellent thing to build a house with, is love.” 

“Especially a house for a blind person,” said Ellen. She 
rose, still holding the cat to her bosom. ‘‘I must go dress for 
the party. Where are you, Michael?” 

‘Directly in front of you, dear.”’ 

“Well—put your face down. I want to kiss you.” 





He stooped obediently. She placed her free arm about his 
neck and kissed his cheek. Then she turned and walked 
without hesitation to the door that led into her own room. 


LOO ren sage BREITH stood looking after her with a 
tender, quizzical smile. Finally he shifted his glance to 
the cheap, tawdry furniture, the worn carpet, the plaster 
Victory, the mediocre paintings. ‘‘Heaven forgive me for 
the great liar I am!” said he. 

He sat down at his writing table, found a brier pipe and 
lighted it with the air of a man who, despite his own short- 
comings and the world’s imperfection, finds peace within his 
soul. He had taken scarcely a puff, however, when the door 
of the fictitious fastenings opened and Mrs. O’Hara burst 
_. + room bearing a glass pitcher filled with a pale-green 
iquid. 

“There now, Mr. Michael! I thought you’d be home by 
this time. Would you mind tryin’ the lemonade, sir?”’ 

“Not at all, Mrs. O’Hara, not at all. Bring me the 
ambrosial pitcher.” 

She did so. He raised it to his lips and tasted its con- 
tents with due solemnity. ‘“ Perfect, Mrs. O’Hara! Abso- 
lutely perfect!” 

“There now! I wasafraid it was a bit toosweet. Have you 
seen the cake, sir?”’ 

“The cake? No. Ah, by the saints! It’s a masterpiece, 
Mrs. O’Hara—a work of art, or I’m no judge.” 

“So Mr. Isaac said, sir! And that reminds me! He left 
some books for you this afternoon, Mr. Isaac did. He said 
that you were to monograph them for the party.” 

“Yes, he spoke to me about that,’’ said Michael gravely. 
**T’ll do it at once.” 

Taking up his pen, he dipped it into the ink pot, and then, 
with a great show of importance — for Mrs. O’Hara’s ben- 
efit—wrote his name in each of the books. 

The landlady regarded him in awed silence. 

When he had finished she said: ‘There was a gentleman 
to call while you were out, sir.’ 

Michael asked without particular interest: ‘‘ What sort 
of gentleman, Mrs. O’Hara?” 

“Oh, a very pleasant sort, sir. He said that he was a 
doctor, and a friend of yours.” 

“A doctor and a friend? But I don’t know any doctors.” 

‘‘He’s comin’ back at five, sir. He ” Mrs. O’Hara 
stopped. A knock had sounded at the door. With an 
uncertain glance at Michael she went to open it. “It’s him!” 
she said somewhat lugubriously. 





gh handsome doctor stood upon the threshold, his 
immaculate presence creating a sort of glamour in that 
gloomy doorway. Mrs. O’Hara, for her part, vanished quietly 
into the hall. 

“Don’t you know me, Michael?” queried the doctor. _ 

Michael rose. ‘No, I God bless my soul! Is it 
yourself, Walter Joslyn?” 

The visitor came forward, smiling, with both hands out- 
stretched. ‘‘ Michael, my dear fellow!” 

“Walter!” 

They shook hands; they laughed; they uttered mutual 
exclamations; they clapped each other upon the shoulder; 
they gazed into each other’s faces. 

“T can’t believe my eyes,’ declared Michael, holding the 
other off and looking at him. ‘‘Is it the same gay Walter I 
used to know at the university?”’ 

“Just the same, Michael,” laughed the visitor, “except 
that I’m fifteen years older and no longer gay. The fact is, 
my dear chap, I’m married. Also, I’m highly respectable. 
A successful surgeon has to be both.’ 

“You a surgeon!” ejaculated Michael. ‘‘ Why, when you 
were in college you were going to be an explorer.” 

The doctor cleared his throat. ‘‘Hmm!”’ said he. “| 
two professions are not so dissimilar as you might imagine, 
Michael.” 

‘‘T’ve often suspected as much.”  . 

“And you?” The doctor nodded solemnly. “You v‘ 
turned out a poet.” 

“What!” exclaimed Michael with unfeigned astonish 
ment. ‘Has my fame penetrated the ears of respectability ° 

“It has. I’ve read your book.” 

“oe No ! ” 

“Yes. That’s how I came to find you.” 

Michael drew up a chair, and himself took another. 
“Sit down, Walter. Sit down and tell me about 1. 

The doctor seated himself as directed. “Its 
rather curious,” he began. ‘But first let me iniorm 
you that I am not only a respectable surgeon. Iam 
also acting head of the Stuyvesant Hospital for the 
Blind.” 

“For the blind!” ; 

“Yes. I’ve made a special study of blindness, both 
physiologically and psychologically.” 





“The 
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HER MAN-By Jeanne Judson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. 


‘T “HE clearness of his eyes, 
the redness of his thick, 
wavy hair, the hint of the 

small boy that lingered around the 
corners of his man’s mouth, 
the breadth of his shoulders and 
the straightness of his back were 
all things that made women look 
twice. And perhaps it was these 
things that made the crutches 
seem so terrible—a thing too piti- 
ful to be looked upon. Of all the 
things he had to fight, women’s 
pity and sympathy were the most 
dificult to overcome. They all 
wanted to take care of him, and 
he didn’t want to be taken care 
of. The letter he was writing now, 
he hoped, would put him beyond 
the reach of pity—must put him 
beyond the reach of pity if life 
was to be at all worth living. 

Between the lines he wrote with 
such care, he reviewed the past— 
that other fight which, in com- 
parison with the one he was now 
entering, seemed so insignificant 
and easy. 

“Tf I lose an arm or a leg, I'll 
find a way to finish things.’’ They 
had all said that, every one of the 
five boys in the gymnasium that 
night after they’d enlisted; and 
he had said it with more convic- 
tion than any of the others. He 
had meant it; life would be a 
sorry thing for Alex Macleod if 
his wonderful body. should be 
marred. No more football—he 
had three medals, won as captain 
of the Ulster Club—no more danc- 
ing. No, he was going out with 
the rest on the big adventure; 
but if he couldn’t come back whole 
he wouldn’t come back at all. 

The bunch had sung songs: 


Keep the home fires burning, 

Not for those returning, 

But for those that stay at home; 
They have cold feet; 

There’s a yellow jacket 

For the lads that slack it; 

Keep the home fires good and bright 
For the boys at home. 


That was a good parody and very 
popular in Canada before con- 
scription went into effect. They 
sang it over and over; and when 
Alex did go home he slept late 
and woke unchided in the morn- 
ing, when he told his mother. 


N THE fifteenth of August, 
1914, heenlisted; in January, 
1915, he was in France; in April 
he went out one night with a 
bombing squad; a shell burst, the 
eight others were killed and hewas 
taken prisoner. He laughed—he 
was always laughing now, a sort 
of bluff he kept up with himself — 
as he thought of how little chance 
he’d had to commit suicide, even 
if he had wished. In the German 
prison-camp hospital they cut off his leg without giving him 
an anesthetic. At home they could have saved it, but the 
boche was wasting no particular care on wounded Canadians. 
‘Then after nine months he was exchanged, too weak from 
wounds and lack of proper nourishment to lift his hand to 
his head. By various stages, through base hospitals and 
convalescent homes in France and England and finally 
Toronto, he worked his circuitous, weary way toward 
“health” and discharge. 

ile had been twenty-one that fifteenth day of August, 
1914; now he was going on twenty-seven. In those years he 
would have established himself in some position; perhaps 
his mother would have seen him in a home of his own with a 
wile; perhaps But it didn’t do to think of those things. 

He had come home, and his mother had kissed him with 
mingled pain and joy. ‘‘ Nowit’s at home you'll be staying, 
Alex, boy,” she said; ‘for I’ve enough to keep us both, and 
you'll be needin’ a mother’s care, for you’re not strong yet. 
You'll be staying with me for always.” 

Son of Ireland through her, he was tender; but son of his 
Scotch father as well, he was firm. ‘‘ No, mother, I’ll not be 
Staying; it’s my own life I must live, and that’s not at your 
fireside, I must be going away.” 

_ But surely you’ll not leave Toronto and all your friends. 

ou can work, if that’s your heart’s wish; they'll take you 
back at the store. They’re taking back all the returned 
men, 

_ ‘TL know; I saw Mr. Gifford, and he made a great point of 

is fine patriotism and said he’d be taking me back—at a 
lower salary of course. But I told him I wanted none of his 
help. I can’t stay here. There are too many men like me in 
I oronto, and I’ll not be competing with cripples, mother, but 
with two-legged men. I’ve finished one fight, but now I 

ave another; and this fight I must go into alone.” 


. Jack Mahoney was married yesterday,” his mother be- 
guiled him. , 





HE UNDERSTOOD. They were all getting married. The 
~ 4 young women of Canada, no longer like sweethearts, but 
like mothers with bleeding, tender hearts, were gathering the 
maimed and broken men into their arms, healing wounded 
souls, although bodies were past mending. But he, Alex 

acleod, could not accept that. He knew how great a part 





was pity, how small a part was love—at least the sort of love 
he had dreamed of as a boy. Half loaves were not for him. 


ND so he went away and found himself, after some drift- 
ing, in a small town in Wisconsin, where he worked nine 
hours a day in a factory as a tool inspector. ‘It was the 
factory so far as Masonville was concerned, for it was the 
biggest thing in the town and over half the inhabitants 
worked in it. All the life of Masonville centered around it, 
and every new face was commented on and known. So Alex 
Macleod was known and commented upon. 

He'd left his uniform behind. The three months which the 
Government allowed him to wear it and be a hero were gone, 
and now he was just a factory worker with one leg. Of 
course he wore his service badges, and his fellow workers 
knew how he’d lost his leg, and they asked questions; but 
Alex didn’t talk much about himself. They didn’t even know 
that he was a 1914 man. Besides they had men of their 
own—young men whose pictures had appeared in the local 
paper with stories of the great things they had done. There 
were even some who resented his presence in the factory. 
“Let the United States give work to her own first,” they 
said, ‘‘ before she gives jobs to Canadian wounded.” 

Alex didn’t mind them; it was the others, the kind ones 
who hurried forward to help him on with his coat or to hand 
him his crutches; he still used crutches part of the time, for 
it is difficult to use an artificial leg, especially when the 
amputation is above the knee; and sometimes it hurt and he 
needed all his thought for his work, simple as it would have 
been for the average man. 

That was what infuriated him at times and made a big 
lump come in his throat and unmanly tears come into his 
eyes—this was not the work for him. He should be ranging 
the world, meeting men, working and playing and fighting. 
It was because he knew that he could not face life that way 
that he must be practical, that he had determined to write 
the letter that was even now making him wrinkle his brows 
in sore perplexity—so much depended on it and he must 
choose his words with great care. 

He was writing to the general manager of the factory, 
T. J. Thrush—he had found his name on a letterhead—ask- 
ing for a position as a salesman in Canada. His letter set 
forth, for the information of Mr. Thrush, that he had been a 


KING 


salesman before the war; that he 
understood Canadian business 
methods; that he didn’t sell 
goods with his legs, but with his 
brain. But fit was. all rather 
futile sounding. He had to men- 
tion his missing leg, and he 
couldn’t mention it without mak- 
ing it sound like an appeal for 
ity. He did neglect to tell how 
e’d lost it, however. 

The letter didn’t satisfy him at, 
all, but he mailed it, neverthe- 
less. It would be in the hands of 
Mr. Thrush on Monday morning. 


9 Ip aa ncersnge ng ine. gh 1850 wage 
leod began to have doubts of 
the wisdom of his action. He 
should have first inquired about 
Mr. Thrush... He should have 
studied his “prospect,” found 
out about his weaknesses, his pet 
vanities, his character. He tried 
to remedy the omission by asking 
questions of old John, who worked 
next to him and who, of all his 
fellow workmen, had been most 
sympathetic. 

“What sort of man is Mr. 
Thrush, the general manager?” 
he asked. 

Old John laid down his tools 
and looked at him, and then un- 
accountably laughed. ‘She ain’t 
a man, Tilly Thrush ain’t, though 
she might as well be,’’ he said at 
last, when he had controlled his 
mirth. 

“IT mean T. J. Thrush, the gen- 
eral manager,’’ explained Alex. 

“That's Tilly Thrush, old Tom 
Thrush’s daughter, and she’s gen- 
eral manager of the factory ,too.” 

Alex’ heart sank as he tried 
to recall the wording of his letter 
and to ask questions at the same 
time. There was no need for the 
questions. Old John volunteered 
information on one of Mason- 
ville’s favorite topics without be- 
ing urged: 

“Her father never was no good. 
He died last year, after Tilly 
supporting him since she was out 
of short dresses. That’s their 
house you pass on the way here, 
the big white one with the green 
blinds and the neat yard. Tilly 
moved them up there—her father 
and mother and two sisters—five 
years ago—moved them up from 
the worst shack on the tracks. 
She paid for the house herself, 
every penny. Thetwo other girls 
both married; they was beauties, 
but Tilly’s plain as a board fence. 
I guess that’s why she’s so smart. 
Seems to run that way, if you've 
ever noticed. She came to work 
in the office here when her hair 
was in braids down her back; six 
dollars a week, they say, she got; 
but instead of goin’ to dances 
nights or strolling with the boys, she studied and, first thing 
we knew, she was private secretary to the general manager. 
Then Coates fell ill—that was five years ago—and went 
away for his health. He left Tilly in charge, and darned if 
things didn’t run better than when he was here. They kept 
putting off gettin’ anyone to fill his place; and finally, when 
he died without ever coming back to his desk, they had a 
directors’ meetin’ and made Tilly general manager. I don’t 
reckon she could have done it if she’d been pretty; but Tilly 
ain’t pretty—just smart and an old maid, She must be all of 
twenty-five years old now and never had a beau in her life.” 

Alex had been so interested in the conversation that he 
had not seen the boy beside him until he felt a touch on his 
arm. ‘‘Mr. Macleod? You're wanted in the office.” 





T HAD come: a summons to the interview that he had re- 
quested in his letter, but he was afraid. He didn’t want to 


‘ talk to a woman—his hands were soiled; but the boy moved 


away, expecting him to follow, and he followed. 

At her orderly desk in her orderly office Tilly Thrush sat 
looking at a letter before her, waiting for the appearance of 
the writer. Her pale brown hair was smoothed back from her 
broad white forehead; her pale blue, thick-lashed eyes were 
shaded by downcast lids; there was a suggestion of shine on 
her nose which had never made the acquaintance of powder; 
and one could not tell whether the throat, incased in its 
high, white, mannish collar, was round and soft and white 
or thin and yellow. 

If one might have ruffled her abundant hair or used 
powder to cover her dull, mottled skin—but no, not even 
these things would have made any difference. She was plain, 
hopelessly plain. Yet her features, aside from her nose, 
weren’t bad. It wasn’t anything of features or coloring 
exactly; it was more the expression of her face, the firm 
repression of her lips, the jaw a shade too strong, the chin a 
touch too defiant. Yet when she raised her eyes from the 
letter there was a look of tenderness or pity in them that for 
the moment transfigured her. 

She knew who had written it, and she was thinking of 
him—the wounded Canadian with the shock of dark-red 
hair and the gray-blue eyes and sweet laughing mouth; the 
boy who would not be helped. She had been watching him 
for many days, drawn to him by something more than 











natural pity. In his eyes, in the determination on his face 
when he thought himself unobserved, she had read some- 
thing akin to her own story. He also had decided to fight 
and win, in spite of tremendous odds. But she had begun so 
early. She had been only five when she was made to realize 
that she was plain and that the world did not have much use 
for plain women when they were wretchedly poor as well. 
For her sisters there was marriage, but for her there must 
be something else. 


bal ALL her life she had never made any attempt to attract 
aman. The attentions offered her out of courtesy she had 
refused, so that she early gained a reputation for being both 
plain and disagreeable, at least to young men. She was an 
old maid. They had called her that before she was twenty in 
Masonville. Now she was twenty-five and earning a salary 
larger than most men achieve under thirty. She had paid for 
her position, no one quite knew how much. ; 

Often she had watched her sisters, in simple finery, de- 
parting for a party, and had gone to her own room to shed 
tears into the books she was studying. But she stayed at 
home. She would not go to be a wallflower or to be asked to 
dance by kind-hearted boys who pitied her. Nor would she 
make any effort to conceal the plainness with which she was 
born. Not for her the curling tongs, face powder or frilly 
clothes. She accentuated her plainness by every means in 
her power, and all this self-chastisement was incense laid on 
the altar of a great ideal. Tilly Thrush believed in love— 
love that comes ‘‘unasked, unsent,’’ not because of beauty 
of face or because of some charming trick of manner, but 
just—just because 

The door opened and Alex Macleod entered hesitatingly, 
trying to hide his work-soiled hands. Tilly Thrush rose and 
indicated the chair opposite her. ‘‘Old John was wrong,” 
Alex was thinking; ‘‘she’s not an old maid, and not really 
plain; she’s like her name, like a small brown bird.” 

“You wrote this letter?”’ she asked. 

How tiny her hands were, 
Alex thought. “Yes; I 
didn’t know you were—I 
thought you were a man.” 





He’d quit work as soon as they were married, and then 
Tilly’d have to support him; and then there might be chil- 
dren. That would mean giving up her work in the factory. 
The men could see nothing but disaster—the more intelli- 
gent ones; and the less intelligent found in the friendship 
of Tilly and Alex endless material for rude mirth. 

Once a man spoke to Alex—some remark about the dan- 
gers of marrying a strong-minded, masculine wife. Alex 
had his crutches conveniently near, and with their aid he 
made one long stride across the room, launching himself 
against the man like a red flame, his blue eyes flashing, his 
auburn mane of hair looking like a viking’s helmet. He 
dropped his crutch and his right fist shot out. 

The man picked himself up, muttering about not wanting 
to strike back at acripple. ‘It’s I who should be apologizing 
for striking a cripple,’’ said Alex to the men who were watch- 
ing. ‘I’ve hit a man with an amputated intelligence.” 

And there the incident closed. 


NS ONE ever spoke again to Alex about Tilly Thrush, and 
for some time no one spoke to Tilly about Alex, not even 
Tilly’s mother, although Tilly knew from the way she looked 
at her that the same thing was in her mind that was in the 
minds of the others. Only Tilly’s mother did not laugh. She 
was worried and afraid—worried because she not did want 
Tilly to make the mistake of marrying a man who could 
not ‘‘take care of her,” and frightened at the thought of how 
this change would affect her own comfort. She had fared 
well as a mother ever since Tilly took the reins in her own 
hands, but how would she fare as a mother-in-law? 

















Tilly ignored this. ‘‘ What 
did you sell before?” she 
asked. 

‘Shoes. I know this is en- 
tirely different, but the prin- 
ciples of selling are the same, 
no matter what the line; and 
I’ve been in the factory long 
enough to know the product 
better than some man who 
has only theoretical knowl- 
edge.” 

Something about her 
made him forget for the 
moment her sex, and he sur- 

rised himself by talking to 

er as he would have talked 
to a man. Man or woman, 
he must get a job with a 
future. 

“That is to a certain ex- 
tent true; but it must have 
been some time—when did 
you last work as a sales- 
man?” 

“‘ Nineteen fourteen.” The 
cheeks paled by three years 
of hospital life flushed as he 
spoke. 


ILLY THRUSH looked 

down at her desk. She 
had a terrible fear that the 
tears in her heart would 
overflow her eyes. Alex’s 
heart sank. He hadn't 
wanted pity or even sympa- ~~} an 
thy, but this cold-blooded BS. 
woman was harder than any eS 
man would have been. 

““At present,’ she said 
after a pause, “our selling 
force is complete. Natu- 
rally we can’t discharge one 
man to give work to another; 
but there are always vacan- 
cies from time to time and while you are waiting for one you 
could be qualifying yourself to fill it. If it didn’t come we 
could recommend you to some other firm if we knew that 
you would make good. I have some books, Mr. Macleod, 
relative to our line and to selling in general that would be 
of use to you, I think. You’d rather study a bit and be 
sure of holding a position when you got it than to get one 
at once and perhaps fail, wouldn’t you?”’ 

Alex did not speak. He understood. She was letting him 
down easily. 

Then his spirits rose as Tilly Thrush did a thing that she 
had never done before, a thing that she scarcely realized she 
was doing at the time: she invited a man to call on her. ‘If 
you can come to my house to-night after dinner I'll give you 
the books and go over them with you. You mustn’t just 
jump at the first thing that offers. Our salesmen don’t make 
such very big salaries; perhaps you can fit yourself for 
something bigger.” 

“I'll come,” said Alex. 

And then Tilly rose with all the composure of the general 
manager of the factory, and Alex Macleod walked stiffly out. 
For all the hints and leading questions of Old John he did not 
tell why he had been called to the office or what had hap- 
pened there. He was thinking. 








EVERTHELESS on the following day all Masonville 
knew that ‘‘the one-legged Canadian”’ had called at the 
home of Tilly Thrush, that he had called on Tilly Thrush; 
and after that they knew that he went to her home again and 
again, and all Masonville was greatly excited about it. 
The general idea was: “‘ Tilly Thrush has a beau at last”’; 
and then the town was divided. Some of the people, espe- 
cially the women, thought that it was a fine thing. ‘Why 
shouldn’t Tilly Thrush have a husband? What if the boy 
did have only one leg? He probably couldn’t get any other 
girl to marry him, and certainly Tilly’s chances of finding 
any other man were very small.’"’ The men, however, 
thought that it was a shame that a successful woman like 
Tilly Thrush should saddle herself with one more burden. 
She’d always been so sensible. Why couldn’t she keep it 
up? Probably this man was simply looking for a good thing. 


“Do I Really Look Like That?” . 





So she followed Tilly with her eyes, watching, jealous, 
reproachful eyes that angered Tilly as much as the gossip 
angered her. Yet she was too proud to explain that there 
was no danger of what her mother feared. Let the town 
gossip; let her mother worry. It was all part of the game, 
part of the price she had to pay for being a woman and not 
beautiful, for not even being stupid or humble in her plain- 
ness. 

They were together one night; Alex was leaving Mason- 
ville the next day. Already every inhabitant of Masonville 
knew that he had given up his work at the factory, and they 
were waiting eagerly for the next development, which they 
confidently expected to be a wedding. Tilly knew this, too, 
but Alex, she was sure, was blissfully ignorant. 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am,” he was saying. “I 
can’t tell you what your help and your—friendship have 
meant to me. I’m going to make good.” 

‘Of course you are.’”’ The tender, almost maternal note in 
her voice would not have been recognized by anyone in 
Masonville. The close-clipped words and the dry business 
voice were gone.’ 

There wasa change, too, in her appearance—not deliberate, 
but involuntary on her part. She was dressed as always, but 
her fair hair looked more loose and seemed to frame her 
face, and the glow from the lamp on the table, on which the 
books lay between them, shone on her cheeks with rosy flush 
and seemed to darken and brighten her normally pale eyes. 


““(\F COURSE you're going to make good, Alex. You're 
better and bigger and braver than the average man, 

and you can do better and bigger things. Besides, you’re 
going into this business fight prepared. You know what 
you have to face and how you're going to face it.” 

“‘And I'll save my money and in a year or two years I'll be 
going into business for myself,’’ he said eagerly. 

“Yes, of course; but don’t save too much. You must 
dress well, you know. Clothesare important, especially et 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You must make them forget about your leg.” It was 
better to speak frankly, she thought, even if her words 
sounded harsh. “And you mustn't forget exercise. You can 








“Are My Cheeks Really Pink Like That?” 





swim, you know, and you must join some gymnasium with a 
pool. You can’t afford to get sick or to grow fat.” 

“T’ll do everything you say; you know, I never knew 
there were women like you in the world. I guess there aren’t 
any others. What you've done for me, just because you’re 
kind 

“T haven’t done anything except guide you a bit and 
introduce you to your new employers; and the last was a 
favor tothem. They’re lucky to get you. I told Mr. Dayton 
so when he was in town last week. And I’m not kind; I’m 
just a business woman. We do a.lot of business with the 
Dayton-Stafford Company, and it’s to my advantage to 
have friends there.” 

__..“It’s just.the kindness of you that makes you say that, 
Tilly Thrush.” : 
“Don’t say my full name like that; I hate it!” . 





E LOOKED at her in amazement. It-was the first time 

that she had ever spoken sharply to him. ‘But I love 
it. I love you, Tilly Thrush. If I succeed, may I come back? 
I want you. If I can have that to work for, I know that I'll 
be successful.’’ Fora long moment he waited while she sat 
with her eyes cast down, not looking at him. ‘I shouldn't 
have said that. I apologize. I know you couldn’t think of 
marrying me with my And I shouldn’t have said any- 
thing after you’ve been so good to me.” 

“It. isn’t that,” she protested. ‘‘ Please believe me, Alex; 
your badge of bravery and self-sacrifice wouldn’t keep me 
from marrying you if we loved each other—if you loved me. 
But you don’t. You think you do just now, but it’s grati- 
tude. And gratitude isn’t love any more than 
pity is love. You know what we’ve been saying 
all these weeks. You mustn’t take half a loaf. 
You're going to have everything because you de- 
serve it. You are going to have money and suc- 
cess and friends, and you're going to marry a 
girl—a lovely girl with bright, big eyes and won- 
derful wavy hair and pretty, fluffy things to wear, 
who laughs and sings and dances v 

“And whom will she dance with when she 
marries me?”’ he asked, smiling. 

“She’ll give it up for your sake to prove that 
she loves you,” said Tilly. 

“We'll see,’”’ said Alex; ‘but you remember 
you’ve been telling me that I can have what I 
want in the world; no matter what it is, I’ve 
but to reach out and take it. You said that?” 

“Yes; and it’s true.” 

“Then to begin with, I want you to keep on 
writing to me. I know how busy you are, but 
you’ve spent so much time on me already that 
a little more won't count.” 

“Yes; I’ll write, but not too often. I don’t 
want you to wrap too much of your life around 
gratitude when love is waiting.” 

He wanted to tell her that it wasn’t grati- 
tude, but he refrained because that would sound 
like pressing his love on her, and he must not do 
that—must not do anything to hurt her after she 
had been so good to him. He should never have 
spoken at all. He might have known—had 

known—that a success- 

ful young girl like Tilly 

Thrush, with the world 

to choose from, would 

never consider marry- 

ing a man like him. She 

Ss was too honest to mis- 

Se, SN take pity for love, and 

“a love was impossible 

ge a here. 

5 : “TI guess I’ll be go- 

“ee ing,”’ he said at last; 

“but you'll write. I[’ll 

need your advice some- 

i. times.”” At the door he 

oe turned again. “Is 

bie there—there isn’t any- 

La one else that you care 
a7 Age for, is there?’”’ 

She shook her head 
silently, unable to trust 
herself to speak, to 
answer such an absurd 
question. Was it pos- 
sible that Alex Macleod 
couldn’t see her— 
couldn’t see her blotchy skin and pale eyes and dead hair? 
And he was so beautiful! 








ILLY laid her small head on her folded arms and wept 

when he had gone; wept for beauty lost, for defeat that 
had come to her just when she had thought that victory of 
her life was complete. If only she had not trained herself to 
see the truth! If only she could have believed that his pity 
and gratitude really were love! Then she remembered all 
the battles she had fought in the past—the first when she 


had wanted to run away, to leavé Masonville so that she - 


could hide among strangers; and how she had stayed, de- 
termined to win her success here among the people who had 
always known her, where her plainness was accentuated by 
the good .looks of her two sisters. 

She remembered, too, how she had refused to take the 
masculine left-overs of Masonville, particularly the middle- 
aged widower, Nate Longham. She had really been tempted 
too. Nate wasn’t very bad looking, and he was cashier ol 
the bank and had only two children. It would have been 
marriage at least; and in Masonville the unmarried woman 
over twenty-five, be she ever so independent and success{ul, 
was an object of pity in the eyes of the most unhappily 
married woman. She had held true to her ideals in that as in 
other things. 

But this was a harder battle. There, only her pride had 
been touched; this time it was her heart. She remembered 
the hundred and one little battles: the show window in the 
Smith & Brackett store, where the cosmetics were so allur- 
ingly displayed and from which she had resolutely turned 
her face away; the woman who washed her hair and had 
tempted her with a ‘permanent wave.” Little things they 
might have seemed to some people, but they were big, 
epoch-making renunciations in her life. 

If Tilly spent the greater part of that night in tears, there 
was no trace of it on her face the following morning as she 
walked into her orderly office at the usual hour and minute. 
She began the day’s work without enthusiasm, but carefully 
and conscientiously as always. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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MARY MINDS HER BUSINESS 


And Other People’s as Well 


By George Weston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


XII 


ARY had a bad time of it for the next few 
weeks after that January day when she 
had suddenly crumpled into Judge Cutler’s 
arms. More than once her face seemed 
turned toward the Valley of the Shadow. 
But gradually health and strength re- 
turned, although it wasn’t until April that 
she was anything like herself again. She 
liked to sit—sometimes for hours at a 
time—reading, thinking, dreaming; and 
when she was strong enough to go outside she would walk 
among the flowers, and look at the birds and the budding 
trees, and draw deep breaths as she watched the glory of 
the sunset appearing and disappearing in the western sky. 

Helen occasionally walked and sat with her, but not often. 
Helen’s time was being more and more taken up by the 
younger set at the Country Club. She came home late, 
humming snatches of the latest dances and talking of the 
conquests she had made, telling Mary of the men who 
would dance with no one else, of the compliments they had 
paid her, of the things they had told her, of the competition 
to bring her home. One night, it appears, they had an 
old-fashioned country —_ at the club, and Helen was in 
high glee at the number of letters she had received in the 
game of post office. 

“You mean to say they all kissed you?” asked Mary. 

“You bet they did! Good and hard! That’s what they 
were there for!” 

















poe thought that over. ‘‘It doesn’t sound nice to me, 
somehow,”’ she said at last. ‘‘It sounds—oh, I don’t 
know—common.” 

“That’s what the girls thought who didn’t get called,” 
laughed Helen. She arranged her hair in front of the mirror, 
pulling it down over her forehead till it looked like a golden 
turban. ‘‘Oh, who do you think was there to-night?” she 
suddenly interrupted herself.. 

Mary shook her head. 

“Burdon Woodward, as handsome as ever; yes, hand- 
somer, I think—if he could be. He asked after you. I told 
him you were nearly better.” 

“Then he must be down at the factory every day,” 
thought Mary. 

But the thought moved her only a little. Whether or not 
it was due to her illness, she seemed to have undergone 
a reaction in regard to the factory. Everything was going 
on well, Judge Cutler sometimes told her. As the men 
returned from service, the women were giving up their 


places. ‘Whatever you do,’’ he always concluded, ‘‘don’t 
begin worrying about things down there. If you do, you'll 
never get well.” 

“I’m not worrying,” she told him; and once she added: 
“Tt seems ever so long ago, somehow—that time we had 
down there.” 


& THE spring advanced, her thoughts took her farther 
than ever from their old paths. Instead of thinking of 
something else—as she used to do—when Helen was telling 
of her love affairs, Mary began to listen to them, and even 
to sit up till Helen returned from the club. One night, as 
Helen was chatting of a young man from Boston, who had 
teased her by following her around until everyone was call- 
ing him ‘‘Helen’s little lamb,’’ Mary gradually became 
aware of an elusive scent in the room. 

“‘Cigarettes,”” she thought, ‘‘and—and raspberry jam!” 
She waited until her cousin paused for breath and then, 
“Did Burdon Woodward ride home with you to-night?” 
she asked. 

“With Doris and me,” nodded Helen, smiling at herself in 
the mirror. ‘‘ He told us he went over with some of the boys, 
but he wanted to go home civilized.” 

Nothing more was said, but a few mornings later, as 
Helen sat at breakfast reading her mail, Mary was sure she 
recognized Burdon’s dashing handwriting. A vague sense 
of uneasiness passed over her, and she sat back in her chair 
and looked out of the window at the birds and the flowers 
and the bees that flew among the flowers. 

‘‘What a queer thing it is—love, or whatever they call 
it,’’ she thought. ‘‘The things it has-done to people, right 
in this house! I guess it’s like fire—a good servant, but a bad 
master.” ; 

She thought of what it had done to her father, of what it 
had done to Ma’m Maynard, what it was doing to Helen, 
how it had left Aunt Cordelia and Aunt Patty untouched. 
“It’s like some sort of fever,’’ she told herself. ‘‘ You 
never know whether you’re going to catch it or not, or 
when you’re going to catch it, or what it’s going to do to 
you.’ 

She walked to the window and rather unsteadily her hand 
arose to her breast. 

“Tl wonder if I shall ever catch it,’’ she thought. ‘And 
if I do, I wonder what it will do to me!” 


RCHEY FORBES came back in the beginning of May, 
and the first call he made was at the house on the hill. 
He had brought with him a collection of souvenirs—a 





*T’m Sure I’m Not in Love With Him” 


trench-made ring, shrapnel fragments, the inevitable 
helmet and a sword handle with a piece of wire attached. 

“It was part of our work once,” he said, ‘‘to find ‘booby 
traps’ and make them harmless. This was in a barn, looking 
as though someone had tried to hide his sword in the hay. 
I found the wire connected to a fuse. There was enough 
explosive to blow up the barn and everybody around there, 
but it wouldn’t blow up a hill of beans when we got through 
with it’’—he colored a little—‘‘and I thought you might 
like these things,’’ he awkwardly concluded. 

“Like them? Why, I’d love them!” said Mary, her eyes 
sparkling. 

“T brought them for you.” 

They were both silent for a time, looking at the souvenirs, 
but presently their glances met and they smiled at each 
other. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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“Of course you’re going back to 
the factory,’’ she said; and when he 
hesitated she continued: ‘‘I shall rely 
on you to let me know how things are 
going on.”’ Again he colored a little beneath his bronze, and 
Mary found herself watching it with an indefinable teeling 
of satisfaction. And after he was gone and she was carry- 
ing the souvenirs to the den, she also found herself singing 
a few broken bars from ‘‘The Blue Danube.”’ 

“Is that you singing?” shouted Helen from the library. 

“Trying to.” 

Helen came hurrying as though to see a miracle, for Mary 
couldn’t sing. ‘‘Oh-ho!” she said, her eyes falling on the 
helmet. ‘‘Who sent it? Wally Cabot?” 

““No; Archey Forbes brought it.” 

“‘Oh-ho!”’ said Helen again. ‘‘ Now I see-ee-ee!”’ 

But if she did, she saw more than Mary. ‘Perhaps she 
thinks I’m in love with him,” she thought; and although the 
reflection brought a pleasant sense of disturbance with it, it 
wasn’t long before she was shaking her head. ‘‘I don’t know 
what it is,’’ she decided at last; ‘‘but I’m sure I’m not in 
love with him.” 

As nearly as I can express it, Mary was in love with love, 
and could no more help it than she could help the crease in 
her chin or the dreaminess of her eyes. 

If Archey had had the field to himself, 


MARY MINDS 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


gasped together when they nearly ran over a turkey, 
chatted, laughed, sang—though this was a solo, for Mary 
couldn’t sing, although she tried now and then under her 
breath—and with every mile they rode they seemed to pass 
invisible milestones along the road which leads from friend- 
ship to love. XIII 


T CAME to a crisis two weeks later, on an afternoon in 
June. Mary was in the garden picking a bouquet for the 
table, and Wally went to help her. She gave him a smile that 
made his heart do a trick, and when he bent over to help 
her break off a piece of mignonette, his hand touched hers. 

“Mary!” he whispered. 

“cc Yes?’’ 

“Do you love me a little bit now?” 

“I wonder!’’ said she, and they both bent over to pick 
another piece of mignonette. Away down deep in Mary, a 
voice whispered: ‘‘Somebody’s watching.’”’ She looked 
toward the house and caught sight of Helen, who was sitting 
sideways on the veranda rail and missing never a move. 

Wally followed Mary’s glance. ‘‘She’ll be down here in a 
minute,” he frowned to himself. 

At the bottom of the lawn, overlooking the valley, was a 
summer house of rustic cedar, covered with honeysuckle. 


4#R BUSINESS 





“There is so much that I have 
always wanted to see,’”’ he continued; 
“but I’ve had sense enough to wait 
until I found the right girl, so we 
could go and see it together. Switzerland—and the Nile~ 
and Japan—and the Riviera, with ‘its skies forever blue.’ 
Any place we liked, we could stay till we were tired of it, 
And a house in New York—and an island in the St. Law. 
rence—or down near Palm Beach. There’s nothing we 
couldn’t do, nothing we couldn’t have.” 

“But don’t you think ” hesitated ‘Mary and then 
stopped, timid of breaking the spell which was stealing 
over her. 

“Don’t I think what, dear?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—but you see so many married people 
who seem to have lost interest in each other; nice people 
too. You see them at Northeast Harbor, Boston, every- 
where; and somehow they are bored with each other's 
company. Wouldn’t it be awful if—if we were to be married, 
and then got like that too?” 

‘We never, never could! Oh, we couldn’t! 
as well as I do that we couldn’t!”’ 

“They must have felt that way once,’’ she mused, her 
thoughts still upon the indifferent ones; ‘‘but I suppose if 
people were awfully careful to guard 
against it, they wouldn’t get that way.” 





You know 





her heart might have turned to him. 
But the day after Archey returned, Wally 
Cabot came back and he, too, laid his 
souvenirs at Mary’s feet. 

It was the same Wally as ever. 

He had also brought a piece of old lace 
for Aunt Cordelia, a jet necklace for 
Aunt Patty, a prison-camp brooch for 
Helen. All afternoon he held them with 
tales of his adventures in the air, rolling 
up his sleeve to show them a scar on his 
arm, and bending his head down so they 
could see where a German ace had nicked 
a bit of his hair out. 

More than once Mary felt her breath 
come faster; and when Aunt Cordelia 
invited him to stay to dinner and he 
chanced to look at Mary, she gave him 
a barely perceptible signal, ‘‘ Yes,”’ and 
smiled at the warmth of his acceptance. 

“T’ll telephone mother,” he said, 
briskly rising. ‘‘Where’s the phone, 
Mary? I forget the way.” 

She rose to show him. 

“Let’s waltz out,”’ he laughed. ‘ Play 
something, Helen. Something lively 
and happy.” 


|i WAS a long time before Mary went 
to sleep that night. The moon was 
nearly full and shone in her windows, a 
stream of its rays falling on her bed and 
bringing to her those immortal waves of 
fancy which begin where the scent of 
flowers stops, and end where immortal 
and melancholy music begins. Unbidden 
tears came to her eyes, although she 
couldn’t have told you why, and a sense 
of the fleeting of time disturbed her. But 
even as Wally Cabot kept her from 
thinking too much of Archey Forbes, 
so now Archey unconsciously revenged 
himself and kept her thoughts from cen- 
tering too closely around Wally Cabot. 

Archey called the next afternoon, and 
Mary sat on the veranda steps with him, 
while Helen made hay with Wally on a 
téte-a-téte above. 

The few women who were left in the 
factory were having things made un- 
pleasant for them; that was what Archey 
had come to tell her. Their canteen had 
been stopped, the day nursery discon- 
tinued, the nurses discharged. 

“Of course they are not needed any 
longer, so far as that’s concerned,’’ con- ’ 
cluded Archey; “but they certainly x 
helped us out of a hole when we did need ee 
them, and it doesn’t seem right now to 
treat them rough.” 

A guilty feeling passed over Mary and 
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Bothered You—Only One of Them’s Crying” 





omen to See You—From the Factory, I Think. I Wouldn’t Have 


She felt Wally’s arm along the back of 
the bench. ‘Don’t be afraid of love, 
Mary,” he whispered. ‘ Don’t you know 
that it’s the one great thing in life?” 

“I wonder!” breathed Mary. 

“Oh, butitis! You shouldn’t wonder. 
It’s the sweetest story ever told, the 
greatest adventure ever lived!” 


UT still old dreams echoed in her 

memory, though growing fainter with 
every breath shedrew. “‘It’sall right for 
the man,” she murmured. ‘‘If he gets 
tired of hearing the story, he’s got other 
thoughts to occupy his mind; he’s got 
his work, his career. But what’s the 
woman going to do?” 

Instinct told him how to answer her. 
“‘I love you,” he whispered. 

She looked at him. Somewhere over 
them a robin began to sing as though its 
breast would burst. The scent of the 
honeysuckle grew intoxicating. 

“Your heart is beating faster,” he 
whisperedagain. ‘‘‘Tck—tck—tck,’ it’s 
saying. ‘There’s going to be a wedding 
next month! Tck—tck—tck! Lieuten- 
ant Cabot is now about to kiss his fu- 
ture bride!’” 

Mary’s head bent low, and just as 
Wally was lifting it his hand gently 
cupped beneath her chin, he caught sight 
of Helen running toward them. 

“Oh, Mary!” she called. 

With an involuntary movement Mary 
freed herself from Wally’s hand. 

“Four women to see you—from the 
factory, I think,’’ Helen breathlessly an- 
nounced; and, pretending not to notice 
Wally’s scowl, she added: “I wouldn't 
have bothered you—only one of them’s 
crying.” 


TS four women were standing in the 
driveway by the side of the house, 
and if you had been there as Mary ap- 
proached they might have reminded 
you of four lost sheep catching sight of 
their shepherd. 

“Come and sit down,” said Mary, 
“and tell me what’s the matter.” 

““We’ve been discharged,’ said one 
with a red face. ‘‘Of course I know that 
we shouldn’t have come to bother you 
about it, Miss Spencer, but it was you 
who hired us, and I told him, said I: 
‘Miss Spencer’s going to hear about this. 
She won’t stand for any dirty work.’” 

Mary had seated herself on the ve- 
randa and, obeying her gesture, the four 
women sat around her. ‘Who dis- 








left her cheeks warm. ‘They'll think 
I’ve deserted them,’ she thought. 

“Well; haven’t you?” something inside her asked. 

Some of her old dreams returned to her mind, as though 
to mock her. She was going to be a new Moses once, leading 
her sisters out of the house of bondage. Woman was to 
have things different. Old drudgeries were to be lifted from 
her shoulders. The night was over. The dawn was at hand. 
“Well, what can I do?” she thought uneasily. 

“You can stop them from being treated roughly,”’ some- 
thing inside her answered. 

“T can certainly do that,” she nodded to herself. 
telephone Uncle Stanley right away.” 

But Uncle Stanley was out, and Mary was going riding 
with Wally that afternoon. 
and left it at the factory as they passed by. It read: 

Dear Uncle Stanley: Please see that every courtesy and atten- 


tion is shown the women who are still working. We may need 
them again some day. Sincerely, Mary. 


“Til 


“Now!” she said to Wally, and they started on their ride. 


ee: oh, but that was a ride! The afternoon was per- 
fect, the sun warm, but not hot, the air crystal clear. It 
had showered the night before, and the world in its spring 
dress looked as if it had been washed and spruced for their 
approval. 

“All roses and lilies!” laughed Wally. 
I like life.” 

They went along hillsides and looked down into beautiful 
valleys; they wound around by the sides of rivers and 
through deep woods; they went like the wind; they loafed; 
they explored country lanes and lost their way, stopped at a 
farmhouse and found the road again, shouted with delight 
when a squirrel tried to race them along the top of a fence, 


“That’s how 


So she wrote a hurried note — 


“‘Let’s stroll down there; shall we?” he asked. 
tremor of his voice told Mary more than his words. 

“He wants to love me,’’ she thought, and burying her 
face in her bouquet she said in a muffled little voice: “I 
don’t care.” 

They went down to the summer house, talking, trying to 
appear indifferent, but both of them knowing that a truly 
tremendous moment in the drama of life was close at hand. 
They seated themselves opposite each other on the bench 
and Mary’s dreamy eyes went out over the valley. 

“Mary ” he began. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then her glance went 
over the valley again. 

“Don’t you think we’ve waited long enough?” he gently 
asked. 6 

But Mary’s eyes were still upon the valley below. 

“In a way, I’m glad you’ve waited,’’ he said. ‘“ Judge 
Cutler told me some of the wonderful things you did here 
during the war. But you don’t want to be bothering with a 
factory as long as you live. It’s grubby, narrow work, and 
there’s so much else in life, so much that’s beautiful and— 
and wonderful.” 


The 





— a fleeting moment a picture arose before Mary’s 
eyes: a tired woman bending over a washtub with a cry- 
ing child tugging at her skirt. “‘So much that’s beautiful— 
and wonderful ’’—the words were still echoing around her, and 
almost without thinking she said a peculiar thing. ‘‘ Suppose 
we were poor,” said she. 

“But we aren’t poor,” smiled Wally. ‘“‘That’s one 
reason why I want to take you away from this. What’s the 
use of having things if you can’t enjoy them?” 

She thought that over. 


charged you?”’ she asked. 
““Mr. Woodward.” 

“Which Mr. Woodward?” 

“The young one, Burdon.” 

“What did he discharge you for?” 

“‘That’s it. That’s the very thing I asked him.” 

“Perhaps they need your places for some of the men who 
are coming back.” B-. 

“No, ma’am. We wouldn’t mind if that was it; but 
there’s nobody expected back this week.”’ 

“Then why is it?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then the one w20 
had been crying said: ‘‘It’s because we’re women.” 

A shadow of unconscious indignation swept over Mary s 
face and, seeing it, the four began speaking at once. _ 

“Things have never been the same, Miss Spencer, since 
you were sick.” . . “First they shut down the nurs- 
7 hn ae “Then the rest room—said it was a D 
example for the men.” ‘‘ A bad example for the men, 
mind you—us!” . . . “And then the canteen was 
closed.” . . . ‘And behind our backs they called us 
‘Molls’! Not that I care; but ‘Molls,’ mind you!”’ _ 
“Then they began hanging signs in our locker room: * +} 
woman’s place is in the home,’ and things like that.” . 
“‘ And then they began putting us next tostrange men. 
“And, oh, their language, Miss Spencer!” 
tell her!” 

As the chorus continued, Mary began to feel hot and 
uncomfortable. “I had no right to leave them in the 
lurch like that,’’ she thought; and her cheeks stung as s!!c 
recalled her old plans, her old visions. ‘‘ And now they ve 
got to go back to their kitchens for the rest of their lives 
and told they are not wanted anywhere else, because the) 
are women!”’ 


’ 


“Dont 
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THE HANGERS-ON- By Kate Corbaley 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES H. CRANK 


in the middle of the block, 

but for all its crowded posi- 
tion it preserved a certain aloof- 
ness that reflected the aloofness 
of its occupants. There was some- 
thing very smart looking about its 
awnings, its porch furniture and 
its potted plants. It was like the 
houses one sees pictured in fashion 
mavazines, but it did not bear the 
least semblance of a home. 

The Holmsbys neither spoke 
to nor called on most of the people 
in the street, for ‘‘ Hangers-On” 
can’t be too careful. They made 
a few exceptions, to be sure, and 
how dazed they would have been, 
poor things, had they known that 
the exceptions felt far more hon- 
ored when brave, sweet Mary 
Brown, who lived in the ‘‘little 
house next door,” ran in for one 
of her all too infrequent visits. 
That little bungalow was a home, 
a real one, and it looked it, with 
its hospitable porch and its vine- 
framed windows. 

Mr. Holmsby was a teller in 
one of the banks in the town. He 
was a dark, sad, tired-looking 
man, and one could not took at 
him without feeling how tragic a 
day it had been for him when his 
wife’s sister married John Whar- 
ton and all the Wharton money, 
for the rest of Mrs. Holmsby’s 
life had become a mad and en- 
vious struggle to keep up with 
her rich sister. Poor Mr. Holmsby 
led a dog’s life of it! 

Mrs. Holmsby had been pretty 
once, but now her faded blond- 
ness only emphasized the eager, 
strained expression of her too- 
sharp features and her cold, blue 
eyes. 


oe JOHN WHARTON 
lived on the corner of the 
street, in “‘ the Great House on the 
Corner,” shut away in cloistered 
exclusiveness by high red-stone 
walls, and the quiet street saw 
her only occasionally. She always 
rode in big, shiny limousines; she 
had quantities of diamonds, which 
seemingly she always wore; her 
blond hair was burnished until it 
shone and her sharp little blue 
eyes swept over people with an 
unseeing gaze as she drove past. 
She was as stout as women are 
apt to be who ride much in limou- 
sines, and she wore the sort of 
clothes one remembered long after 
one had forgotten her. She gave 
a great many elaborate enter- 
tainments that were always de- 
scribed in detail in the town 
papers, but she had never been 
able to penetrate the charmed 
inner circle of society of the town. 
She mingled with the people of 
this circle on the common ground 
ot Country Club and charitable 
alfairs, but she, in her turn, was 
just as much a ‘‘Hanger-On”’ as 
were the Holmsbys. 

She had no children, and in this 
one thing her sister was the 
richer, for the Holmsby’s had one 
da ighter, and that -daughter of 
theirs was the most beautiful girl 
in ail the big town. 


Ti: Holmsby house stood 


\\7HERE Beatrice got her 

\ strange, dark, splendid 
bea uty isa mystery. She had the 
cok rless skin, the scarlet mouth, 
the dark eyes and cloudy black 
hair of a beautiful Spaniard; the sort of beauty that stirs 
the pulses. Perhaps generations back some buccaneer 
Whose blood flowed in her veins had carried off a beautiful 
Spanish woman—who knows? Certainly Beatrice Holmsby 
as grimly calculating, as coldly daring, as any pirate that 
ever sailed the Spanish Main. 

\ll her life she had worn dresses made from her aunt’s 
cast-off ones; all her pleasures, all her advantages, she owed 
to this fat, stupid, patronizing aunt of hers and her equally 
patronizing friends. 

Growing with her growth, watered by her fiercely hidden 
pride and her mother’s foolish envy and more foolish ambi- 
—_ was a mad desire for money and for the power it would 
ring her to avenge herself by repaying slight for slight. She 
knew she had only her beauty to bargain with, but she meant 
it should bring her what she wanted. 

She kept brilliant, handsome, charming Richard Howard 
eangling at her heels for two years. He came from a good 
amily; he was a rising young lawyer; but he was poor. If 
nothing better had presented itself she would have taken 
im, but something better did present itself. She liked him, 
oved him as much as she was capable of loving anyone; but 
~ couldn’t give her all she wanted, so she married Curtis 
ameron instead; and Richard Howard went away with 


pitterness in his heart to seek the fortune which in time he 
nd, 


wa 





Beatrice Holmsby met Curtis Cameron at the Country 
Club one day. He fell madly in love with her and she real- 
ized—clever social pirate that she was!—that he was the 
open sesame to all she wanted; so she married him. 

She must have thought often and regretfully of Richard 
Howard, for Curtis Cameron was as homely a man as one 
could find in a day’s journey and as stupid and uninteresting 
as it is possible for a young man to be. He had a heart that 
could ache, however, and a soul that could suffer as even 
stupid and uninteresting people are apt to have. 

Beatrice Holmsby was the most beautiful bride our city 
ever saw. People still remember her beauty, still talk of the 
wonderful pearls her husband gave her for a wedding gift. 


‘ta street was full of automobiles going to and from the 
Holmsby house on errands that had to do with the wed- 
ding. Beatrice Holmsby was no longer a “‘ Hanger-On,” and 
many people were remembering that they knew her, were 
showering her with wedding gifts. 

In the little house next door there was another guest, who 
was very far from being a wedding guest. Mary Brown’s 
husband died that night in the little house and left brave, 
splendid Mary Brown only the home they lived in. There 
were three children to take care of, two boys and a girl; so 
a week after the funeral Mary Brown went to work at 
Marston’s, the biggest department store in town. 


They were lovely children, those 
children of Mary Brown's, all of 
them; but the oldest boy, Philip, 
was the sort of a boy everyone en- 
vied her. Sucha boy as he was; such 
a man as he grew to be! 

He had steady blue eyes, eyes so 
blue that they were startling in his 
tanned face. When he lifted his 
straight, black lashes and looked at 
one with those eyes, the truth and 
fineness and courage and sweetness of 
him made one feel it was a good world 
to live in after all; a world where 
boys had eyes like that. He had a 
square chin, cleft by the dimple of 
obstinacy, and a laugh so clean, so 
joyous and so sweet, that no one ever 
heard it without remarking: ‘‘That 
laugh of Philip’s keeps Mary Brown’s 
courage alive many a time, I know.” 


O THE Holmsbys, Mary Brown 

was ‘‘the person who works in 
Marston’s shop,” but to the rest of 
the dwellers in the quiet street, Mary 
Brown’s splendid courage and cheer- 
ful faith were things that enriched 
their lives. 

She went up steadily in that store, 
did Mary Brown, for she had wit and 
tact and sense and indomitable en- 
ergy. We all took more than a neigh- 
borly interest in Mary Brown and her 
children. We helped bring them up— 
that is, we helped in every way that 
Mary Brown’s pride and independ- 
ence would let us. The little Browns 

were a neighborhood institution. 
They ran our errands and spaded 
our gardens and delivered the 
daily papers at our doors and sold 
us the Belgian hares and chickens 
and vegetables they raised. 

The men folks on the street 
helped Mary Brown off the car at 
night when they chanced to ride 
home with her, and held her um- 
brella over her in the rain, proud 
to render even a slight service to 


all womanhood in their eyes took 
on an added dignity because of 
the way Mary Brown fought the 
fight and kept the faith. She 
sowed in tears, in bitter loneli- 
ness, in unselfish labor and in 
weariness; but the time came 
when she reaped as she had sown, 
a harvest, the riches of which she 
would not have exchanged for all 
the wealth of Vanity Fair. 


URTIS CAMERON gaveand 

gave to Beatrice Cameron; 
gave moneyand jewelsand houses; 
position and power and every bit 
of his heart, but she could not 
give him what she did not have to 
give. She made hima decent wife 
enough; she bore him a daughter, 
but not for one day did she ever 
love him. Probably he never re- 
alized it, for he adored her; in his 
eyes she was perfect. 

How she queened it in Vanity 
Fair! She was magnificent. She 
became the leader of that inner 
court, in time, by right of her 
beauty, her brilliance and her 
husband’s money and _ position, 
and she retaliated slight for slight, 
with interest added for all she had 
endured in her days of hanging on. 

The way she nipped her rich 
aunt’s social ambitions in the bud 
was truly ironic in its humor. 
She returned every patronizing 
slight her stupid aunt had ever 
inflicted upon her; and climbing, 
aspiring Mrs. John Wharton never 
got a rung farther up the social ladder because of her 
niece’s brilliant marriage. 

The little daughter that was born to the Camerons was 
called Madeline. She had much of her mother’s beauty and 
really looked like her mother physically; but there was a 
subtle inner difference which so changed her that people 
rarely noted how close the resemblance between them was. 
Madeline was a thing of flame and dew. Her white soul and 
her tender, loving heart gave her beauty a quality infinitely 
rare. She was a silent creature, who kept out of the way 
of her busy mother. Her mother took little interest in her; 
but Madeline and her father loved each other tenderly. 

She came often to visit her grandmother Holmsby. Some- 
times she stayed for weeks at a time with her, when her 
mother was traveling, and every soul on the street knew and 
loved her. No use trying to teach Madeline Cameron social 
distinctions; they didn’t exist for her. She loved to visit 
her grandmother, and one of the greatest charms of visiting 
there, to Madeline, was the fact that the Browns lived 
next door. 

She played with the little Browns sometimes, but more 
often she would sit in the bough of the big apple tree, that 
grew in the Holmsby’s back yard, and watch them. This 
great bough leaned over into the Brown's yard, for the two 
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“T’m Short-Handed,” He Said Through Cracked Lips. “They Quit Me by Watches the Past Month. I’ve Got Only Four Men Left” 





HEN Captain Jonathan Haslam 
: pees away, full of years and 

onors, he bequeathed to his 
daughter Grace his interest in 
the South Pacific Trading 
Company, the big house in San 
Francisco and the old, bat- 
teredand worthlessiron steamer 
Mary Haslam. With this last 
bequest there was a stipulation, simple at 
first sight, but which was actually to enslave the beautiful, 
capable and rather haughty young heiress long beyond the 
term of her dutiful mourning. Written in Jonathan’s small, 
neat script ran the injunction: 


I direct that the steamer Mary Haslam, which I built in honor of 
my dearly beloved wife and my daughter’s mother, be taken after 
my death to the reef in Lat. South, 12 deg. 11’, and Long. 172 deg. 7’ 
32” East, and there sunk with all cabin fittings, and so forth, intact 
and as they were at the time my dearly beloved wife left them. This 
must be done within three months of my decease, and my daughter 
Mary shall not be considered to have fulfilled the terms of this my 
last will until she shall have done this. 











! yet 





“‘Quite simple,’’ said Thomas Basing, the youthful gen- 
eral manager of the South Pacific Trading Company. “Your 
father carried a lot of sentiment underneath his waistcoat, 
Grace. Not ten days before you lost him he bought the old 
packet from the company and moved all his old belongings 
back into her cabin. ’S matter of fact the Mary Haslam is 
worthless, unseaworthy and ’ud have to be either broken up 
or sold as junk. If you'll leave it to me I’ll send her down to 
this reef and see to the last obsequies.” 

Grace Haslam looked out of the bright window opposite 
her and nodded. ‘I was born on the Mary Haslam,” she 
murmured. “Mother bought that full-length mirror in the 
after cabin in Marseilles when I was six. I used to write my 
name on it with my finger.” 

Thomas Basing glanced at her with ardent admiration. 
“T don’t wonder at your liking mirrors,” he said with 
meaning. 

Grace looked at him briefly and rose. ‘If you’ll see to it,” 
she remarked, ‘I'll be much obliged. And quietly. The 
papers always did like to poke fun at dad. I don’t want any 
sentimental jests at this last notion of his.” 

“‘Well,”’ Basing assured her, ‘‘the old steamer has seen 
her days of usefulness—and you wouldn’t get twenty thou- 
sand for her as she stands. I’ll get her away on the q. t., 
and to her last resting place. Don’t worry. Your mother’s 
old home shan’t ever be turned over to strangers, I promise 
you that.” 

“You’re sure?’’ she asked, suddenly tremulous. “It 
isn’t much to do for old times’ sake for dad, is it? You're 
sure we can send the Mary Haslam down there, so she’ll be 
at rest for ever?” 

Basing was sure. He reckoned without figuring on Des- 
tiny—and Henry Nicholson. 


to years later, when Grace Haslam was enjoying her- 
self lavishly in London, Destiny threw her old book away 
and opened a fresh account headed ‘‘War.”’ Three years 
later the Allies were combing the seas for cargo bottoms, 
paying fortunes for anything that could carry food and 


By John Fleming Wilson | 
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munitions. And Captain Henry Nicholson went down to 
Pandora Reef and raised the Mary Haslam. 

Thomas Basing tried to tell Miss Haslam all about 
Nicholson. ‘‘The fellow worked for us a couple of years, and 
a year ago when I couldn’t lay my hands on a single skipper 
I gave him the Irish Lord. I ought to ha’ known better. 
Nicholson never made a voyage without spoiling something. 
ep the unluckiest chap that ever tried to go to sea. As you 
cnow : 

“The Irish Lord was torpedoed,’’ Grace finished coldly. 
“And Captain Nicholson was praised for gallantry. And 
you wouldn’t give him another ship.” 

Basing threw out his hands despairingly. 

“How could 1? If I took an hour I couldn’t tell all the 
mistakes the man made while he was with us. And he’s got 
the reputation of being the unluckiest man ever. Hodson 
and Towers tried him and he ran the Albatross ashore in the 
China Sea.” 

Miss Haslam nodded. ‘‘ During a typhoon after the steer- 
ing gear had fetched adrift. Hodson and Towers run their 
ships on the cheap.” 





ASING stared, then continued: ‘‘He was picked up by 

the Inter-Allied Line after that and given a cargo boat 
called Star of France. Had a cargo worth six millions aboard. 
What did he do but disobey positive orders and go to the 
assistance of another vessel and} of course, a submarine 
landed him.” 

His auditor smiled faintly. ‘I know. But he got the Star 
of France safely in, with the survivors of the other ship.” 

“Then he came back to California in command of a new 
freighter,’ Basing went on crushingly, ‘‘and she capsized on 
him right in San Francisco harbor.” 

“You refused to give him anything to do again?” Miss 
Haslam inquired gently. 

“‘ Absolutely,” the general.manager replied, slamming one 
hand on his desk. ‘I’m here to look after your interests. 
I’m not intrusting your property to men who aren’t able to 
keep afloat. If there is any man I keep away from, it’s your 
unlucky cuss like Nicholson. I don’t see why he doesn’t quit 
trying to be a master mariner, and go to gardening, or sell- 
ing junk,” 

Miss Haslam’s voice was slightly sharp. ‘‘Junk? Is the 
Mary Haslam for sale?”’ 

“He wants six hundred thousand dollars for her as she 
stands,”’ Basing growled. 

‘““Well?”’ 

“‘She’s worth fifty, at most. Anyway, Nicholson thinks 
he’s going to run her himself now. I'll guarantee the Mary 
Haslam won't be long afloat if he handles her.” 

There was silence, during which the general manager 
wished he knew of some way to stir a little interest in himself 


in the young heiress’ bosom. 
well, this business talk, but 

“Will you explain how you allowed a stranger— 
a man who has no connection with this com- 
pany—to go and raise and put into commission 
a steamer which is my own personal property? 
Miss Haslam seemed anxious for an answer. 

Basing rapidly and explicitly informed her of 
the status of the abandoned Mary Haslam. ‘By 
law,’’ he concluded, ‘‘she belonged to anyone who cared to 
take her. When we sunk her as a matter of sentiment she 
wasn’t worth a tenth what it would cost to get her afloat 
again. In all human probability she’d never have been dis- 
turbed. ’S matter of fact, Grace, I think Nicholson did it 
for spite work. I can’t think of any other reason why he 
did it. I don’t like him.” 

“He doesn’t like you,” she responded. ‘But that isn’t 
going to alter the fact that you must buy the Mary Haslam 
from him.” 

“‘Six hundred thousand dollars!” 

“Or a million,’’ she said quietly. 

Basing’s fingers shook as he fumbled among some papers 
on his desk. He seemed debating a great decision. He did 
not look up for a little. The decision made, he swung his 
chair around and faced his visitor. 

“I’ve tried to spare you business details,’ he said with 
a little strain in his voice. ‘I’ve worked loyally for you, and 
you first. But when it comes down to the facts I’m general 
manager for the company—not for Grace Haslam, who owns 
less than a third interest. The other stockholders must be 
considered. I feel sure they will not agree to any expendi- 
ture for—er—purely sentimental reasons. Nicholson has 
spent eighty thousand dollars of borrowed money on raising 
and refitting the Mary Haslam. By judicious bargaining | 
can make Nicholson sweat. Business is business. I abso- 
lutely refuse to make any terms with him on—er—senti- 
mental grounds.” 

“Do you?” returned Miss Haslam quietly. ‘‘ Who started 
this company? Who gave you your job and trained you 
in it? Who’s the managing director of the South Pacific 
Trading Company? Have you organized the other stock- 
holders against me?” 

“That’s unfair,” Basing said hastily. ‘‘Can’t you see your 
interests have always been paramount? But have some 
sense of what’s fair, Grace!’’ 


It was all very 





HE rose, a lovely figure of grace and poise. ‘‘ Dad used to 
quote an old saw,”’ she remarked. ‘‘Captain Nicholson 

quoted it one day too: ‘Patience and perseverance will 
accomplish all things except lighting a dough candle.’ Dad 
had excellent judgment. He knew a dough candle when he 
saw one. Do you?” 

Basing flushed unhandsomely. She looked him straight in 
the eyes. 

“Let’s be plain about this, Tom. We’ve known each other 
a long time. You think you’re going to run the South 
Pacific Trading Company, either through me or without me. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“You know what I want,’ he replied hoarsely. 

She nodded gravely. ‘I’ve told you I don’t love you,” she 
said. ‘And I rather appreciate your plain speaking—at last. 
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Probably I always suspected your judgment. To be quite 
truthful myself, I never trusted you. There!”’ - 
“It’s nice to know where one stands,’’ he responded with 
an attempt at good humor. “As you say, let’s be plain- 
soken. I refuse to deal with Nicholson. Your father’s will 
s satisfied when we sank the old packet on that reef. 
's been resurrected. Bad taste on Nicholson’s part, I'll 
‘t. But it was his right. Anyway, this company isn’t 
z to pay him any outrageous sum for sentiment’s sake— 
then return our buy to her grave. Business isn’t done 
¢ way.” ; 
Miss Haslam rose. ‘‘There’s nothing more to be said, is 
aere? All right. But don’t forget what I mentioned about 
dough candles.” 
Basing glared at the closed door a moment, then reached 
for the telephone. ‘‘I’ll see to it that Nicholson’s candles are 
all dough,” he muttered. ‘The vixen!” 


iSS HASLAM went home to the big house on the hill 

and spent two days reckoning up her available wealth. 
Then she called in her old friend, her father’s lawyer, and 
spread her perplexity before him. 

“You sly girl,” said the old boy when he had spent a 
couple of hours over the records. “And you say you want 
to mark your Pacific Trading stock off to profit and loss?” 

Crisply and surely Miss Haslam described Thomas Basing 
and Henry Nicholson. ‘Tom has thought of a dozen 
schemes to make me marry him,” she said calmly. 

The lawyer fingered his eyeglasses. “‘And this—Nichol- 


mn, ent 

Grace blushed faintly. ‘‘He can think of only one.” 

Captain Nicholson received the attorney’s visit with grim 
courtesy. His young face seemed hardened by years-that 
had left no mark on his physical frame nor his brilliant eyes. 
And when the lawyer opened up his budget of business the 
captain’s voice was anything but spirited. Yet as the old 
man gently progressed there came a change over his auditor. 

“J thought you’d come from Basing and the rest,” he 
said. ‘‘They’ve got at my backers.” 

“How much time do they give you?” 

“Forty-eight hours,’’ Nicholson replied. 

“Exactly,” the lawyer assented. “You and I can do 
business in forty-eight minutes. Now!” 

Nicholson listened with a wooden face. When he had 
heard it all he leaned or and laid a lean brown hand 
n the lawyer’s plump white one. 
; “T’'ve ke haere * unlucky all my life—by them who 
didn’t know. How did you find out I was lucky?” 


Judge Heviside pursed his lips. ‘‘I have reason to believe 
that Miss Haslam is not in control of the South Pacific 
Trading Company. Basing has organized the other stock- 
holders. He doubtless expects to depress the stock first, then 
buy enough to get full control.” 

“‘And he’ll use every resource to lick a competitor?” 

The lawyer assented gravely. Then he amplified this: 
“While I’m in no position to know all the facts, I have a 
shrewd notion that Basing has been working for several 
years to get that company for himself. Captain Haslam 
made Basing. Haslam died. For a couple of years his gen- 
eral manager traded on the Haslam reputation. Now he 
thinks he can go it alone.” 

““By squeezing Grace Haslam out?” 

“Or making her take him into partnership,” Heviside 
remarked. 

Nicholson nodded. Then he yielded to some long repressed 
impulse and burst out: “I’ve tried to get on my feat for 
five years now. Old Captain Haslam liked me and, would 
have given me a show. Basing hates me. He’s treated me 
like a dog. He’s told it from the Golden Gate to the Mersey 
that I’m unlucky. You know what that means. He’s got me 
down over the edge. The Mary Haslam is my last chance. 
I’ve thought it all out. I’ve got to prove that I am lucky. 
Patience and perseverance - 

The judge rose and shook hands. 





S'* months thereafter Thomas Basing tore a cablegram in 
twain and went East. He came back to his San Francisco 
office smiling maliciously. To Nels Swanson, his assistant, 
he confided his triumph. 

“I’ve arranged that all our ships travel in convoy,” he 
said. ‘“‘That’s why I sold the Cerebrus—too slow by three 
knots an hour.” 

Swanson grinned. ‘Sold her to Nicholson, didn’t you?” 

“I did. The poor, luckless fool! Under the new regula- 
tions no steamers of less than ten-knots speed need apply. 
If they use the Atlantic they’ve got to go alone, unprotected 
against the submarines. And Nicholson grabbed, simply 
grabbed at the old Cerebrus. Now he’s got three steamers, 
none of which is any good. Can’t insure ’em. Fritz will 
get ’em all in two months. Including the Mary Haslam.” 

And in due course the Germans did get the Cerebrus and 
her companion steamship, Last Minstrel. Basing rejoiced 
and prepared to mark Henry Nicholson and his little line 
off the book of competitors. 

But Henry, bone gray, gaunt and grizzling, merely set his 
lips the tighter and patted the bridge rail of the old Mary 


Judge Heviside was Grace Haslam’s sole confidant. To- 
gether they played a game in which Henry Nicholson was 
the unconscious high card. When matters went wrong 
Grace would shake her lovely head and repeat in her slightly 
husky contralto: ‘Captain Nicholson will do it. I know 
he will. He never gives up!” 

And the lawyer would be silent on the subject of finance 
and stare into bright vistas of his own past. Many times he 
resolved to go to the Atlantic coast himself, wait for Nichol- 
son and disclose to him who his single backer was, and ex- 
plain that Grace Haslam’s wealth had ebbed away, the big 
house was in pawn, the stock in the South Pacific Trading 
Company mortgaged to its full value. Each time the reso- 
lution faded. ‘‘Who am I?” he demanded of his soul, ‘‘to 
meddle with fate? Patience and perseverance ve 

Then fortune smiled and:the Mary Haslam paid hand- 
somely for five voyages. Nicholson’s reports to Heviside, 
however, betrayed no elation. He remitted with thanks. 
He expected to remit more next trip. That was all. 





‘To blow fell at last. The Mary Haslam was torpedoed 
off Beachy Head and sunk. Nicholson cabled the news 
from Newhaven without comment. 

Heviside took the message to Grace and laid it before her. 
““My dear young lady ” he stammered. 

Miss Haslam read and looked up with shining eyes. 
‘Captain Nicholson is safe,’’ she exulted. 

“And you are bankrupt,” said the judge. 

“Bankrupt?” she echoed. ‘He doesn’t say so.” 

Judge Heviside explained lengthily, the more explicitly 
because his old heart was sore. Grace listened and nodded. 

“‘T’ll sell my equity in the house here,’’ she: announced. 
‘Sell everything!” 

Judge Heviside asked a question long repressed. “Just 
how well do you know Henry Nicholson?” 

Grace laughed. ‘I’ve known him slightly for six years. 
Dear old judge! I’m not in love with him at all. But if you 
only Knew what a satisfaction it is to know there is one man 
who never gives in! Isn’t he splendid?” 

“You're paying a big price,”’ the lawyer remarked. 

Grace rose with dignity. ‘‘He must never know—suspect; 
he wouldn’t understand,” she said. 

The lawyer lifted one hand and she paused. 
think Basing will give in?’’ he demanded. 

Miss Haslam’s face clouded. ‘He gave up once,’ she 
murmured in reply. ; 

When she was gone the judge pondered a long while. 
Slowly he relished the keen judgment Grace Haslam had 





“Do you 











The lawyer cleared passed on Basing. 
his throat. “I—I Because the general 
have reason to be- panegee eS earee 
lieve — sometimes — Pacific Trading 


that all candles are 
not dough,” he said. 

Nicholson nodded. 
“T’ve been patient 
and stuck to it,” he 
said slowly. “‘I’ma 
seafaring man. I al- 
ways knew that I’d 
win out in the end. 
This Mary Haslam 
business struck me 
asmy big chance. 
There she lay, right 
as rain, in the bight 
of that reef, waiting 
for someone to come 
along and get her. 
But when the South 
Pacific Trading sud- 
denly started after 
me—well, I was dis- 
appointed. Now 
with your backing 
and my old lenders 
paid off, I’ll be away 
in acloud of smoke.” 





HE lawyer 
leaned back 
agreeably and cast 
his eyes about the 
bare cabin. A big 
mirror set in the 
bulkhead reflected 
his white face and 
neatly dressed form. 
He moved slightly so 
that he could see the 
image of the young 
captain. ‘‘This ship 
has a history,’’ he re- 
marked. 
Nicholson nod- 
ded. “Used to be 
old Captain Has- 
lam’s. He was 
mighty fond of the 
old packet, claimed 
it brought him luck. 
‘made one voyage 
with him years ago. 








Company had relin- 
quished his attempt 
to win a woman’s 
heart, he would for- 
ever be a quitter. 
But what could 
stubborn Henry 
Nicholson do against 
a growing company? 
Nicholson, who had 
finally lost his last 
steamer? 

Judge Heviside de- 
parted for London. 


N ONE of the 

Brighton piers 
Henry Nicholson 
met him by appoint- 
ment. It was a fine 
south-coast day, and 
from their seats on 
the big amusement 
structure they could 
look down channel. 

Nicholson pointed 
to a little group of 
nondescript craft 
about which the mine 
sweepers were cir- 
cling. Hesaid: “I’m 
raising the Mary 
Haslam again.” 

“You said noth- 
ing,” the lawyer 
reminded him. 

The captain nod- 
ded, his weary eyes 
still fixed on the dis- 
tant scene. ‘‘ What 
was the use? I was 
on the ground. I 
financed the deal my- 
self.” He turned to 
his companion. ‘It 
wasn’t hard. Basing 
thinks I’m all done. 
Unlucky? Well, I 
thought so. But the 
divers reported not 
too much damage, 











Fine old man. Al- 
ways liked him. 
Then the South Pa- 
cific dumped the old 
ship down on that reef—with a lot of old Captain Haslam’s 

Onesty and plain dealing. That’s why I wouldn’t sell to 
Basing. He’s an able chap; but he’s twisty, and I—I don’t 
like him.” 

The lawyer waved one hand affably. ‘Well, you don’t 
have to like him now. In fact, the deeper you dig into his 
Company the more money you'll make.” 

_ Nicholson nodded. “I hope you won’t misunderstand me, 
sir,” he began. ‘But while I don’t usually make personal 
peunete of affairs, I’d like mighty well to bust up the South 

acific.”” 

“Miss Haslam is a very nice girl,” the lawyer murmured. 

“She is,” Nicholson assented. ‘‘ But Basing controls her 
money. He deceives her. She'd be better off poor.” 

‘I'd hate to see that.” 

Nicholson laughed. ‘I don’t mean actually poor,” he 
€xplained. ‘I mean with only as much money as she would 
look after herself. As it is, the money she has invested in 
South Pacific might as well be Basing’s. Now if she’d 
invest her money herself, and look after it, and make it a 

nd of human business re 





“Gimme a Year With the Mary Haslam!” He Prayed to the Dripping English Sky. “I'll Stick It!” 


Haslam. He was just where he had started when he raised 
her from the reef down under the equator. The other two 
vessels, what with high freights and a couple of lucky 
passages, had broken even. 

“Gimme a year with the Mary Haslam!”’ he prayed to the 
dripping English sky. “I'll stick it!” 


‘oe the old steamer managed to cross the Atlantic 
deeply laden. The third time a submarine spent twelve 
hours shelling her, but Nicholson worked her into port. 

‘His ill luck will get him yet!” exulted Basing. 

Swanson didn’t grin this time. His shrewd senses had 
perceived a flaw in his superior’s businesslike brain. Nichol- 
son, he felt, had broken down Basing’s mental balance. The 
South Pacific Trading Company was no longer dispassion- 
ately directed; it was being used simply to crush Nicholson. 
And Swanson, bred to the sea, knew and feared the myste- 
rious destiny that rules the deeps. Also he had been witness 
to an interview between his chief and Miss Grace Haslam. 

“That young lady is planning something which Mr. 
Basing will never know about till it hits him,” he surmised. 


several people were 
kind and—the old 
steamer will be afloat 
in a fortnight.” 

“T thought I might have some news for you,’’ Judge Hevi- 
side remarked. ‘Basing has finally got Miss Haslam’s 
stock. She—er—made some unfortunate investments.” 

Nicholson seemed unmoved by this news. Presently he 
remarked: 


“‘She’s the finest woman God ever made. I reckon you 


think I ought to be sorry. Iam—not.” He bent a confiden- 


tial and friendly glance on the lawyer. “A good many men 
wouldn’t see the truth. But Grace Haslam can never be put 
down. Money is nothing to her. What difference would it 
make whether she had a million or nothing? After all ——”’ 
He fell silent. 

There was an edge to Heviside’s voice when he spoke. 
“You are too busy, I suppose, to care what happens to her. 
But I understand her friends feel she has been deceived. She 
may have to go to work, they say.” 

Nicholson laughed. He made a brusque gesture that 
included the hazy channel, the white sky above, the city 
behind them. ‘‘ Money!” he repeated. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 














TOO MUCH CANVAS 





“What Have You Been 
Doing to His Nibs 
Now?” 


YES being made for seeing, 
iz there was excuse for Bryce 

Winsor. An _ exceedingly 
alert, engagingly aggressive young 
man was he who, having lately 
been employed in France as a 
lieutenant in a well and favor- 
ably known army, was now re- 
turned to the pursuits of peace. 
In these he hoped to win fresh 
spurs; he looked forward confi- 
dently to a not too distant day 
when he should be a captain—at least—of industry. As 
assistant to the president of Fairfield’s he had received an 
introduction to opportunity and he was assiduously cultivat- 
ing its acquaintance. He was quick with suggestion; he 
kept a keen eye for detail. This, however, was not that kind 
of detail. Rather was it exactly the kind of detail he deliber- 
ately ignored. Fairfield’s was immense; it had twenty-seven 
hundred employees, two-thirds of whom wore their pencils in 
their hair. In the eight weeks he had held his present posi- 
tion Bryce might, if he had chosen, have enjoyed ample 
opportunities to study coiffures—and other things. He 
didn’t. Being the possessor of a little more than average 
intelligence he realized that, as he passed through the store 
daily, he was the target of many feminine eyes. But whether 
these eyes were brown or blue or any other hue was of less 
than academic interest to him. He was all business. 

It wasn’t her eyes that did the trick. Her face was turned 
from him as on tiptoe she reached up to straighten a yellow 
placard announcing ‘‘Waists—Special $1.68.’’ She wore 
the lightest, sheerest of white waists—in the Bargain Base- 
ment aisle, in August, even the sheerest of white waists is 
only a little less oppressive than a fur coat—and as her 
fingers touched the sign the short sleeve fell away from a 
slender rounded forearm. 


LBOWS aren’t usually alluring. Hers were. Bryce dis- 
covered that where so many women have a shiny little 
red protuberance she had—a dimple. 

Now, it was only the unexpectedness of its appearance in 
that place that held his eyes a fraction of a second longer 
than any detail of feminine architecture had been successful 
in' holding them before. In that fraction of a second she 
achieved her purpose and, turning, met his gaze. She was 
warm and flushed—this August morning was a harridan for 
heat —but because she was taken by surprise, she half smiled 
at him. And then because, though young, she had been well 
tutored in the conventions, she immediately recovered her- 


self and sought to prove to him by aloof withdrawal of her: 


gaze that the half-smile hadn’t really ever been. 

“‘The very idea!” said her ever-so-slightly tip-tilted nose. 

Yet, as he passed on, her eyes appraised him. The quality 
of his stride, the poise of his shoulders, the way he held his 
well-shaped head bespoke confidence, assurance and a meas- 
ure of success. He was clad in admirably tailored pongee; 
in the stifling Bargain Basement Aisle he alone looked cool. 
She felt resentment; she did not feel cool. She lifted slim 
fingers and pushed back a moist wisp of hair from a flushed 
brow that was broad and which, under happier auspices, 
would have been very white. 

Of course she k»ew who the pongee one was. Fairfield’s 
had thoroughly discussed Bryce Winsor. The consensus of 


opinion was that he was “stuck up’’—and 
for that nobody except Bryce Winsor was to 
blame. He was consciously and conscien- 
tiously impersonal. Also he held his head 
high, not because he valued himself over- 
much, but because in Fairfield’s he had the 
feeling of being on parade. 

But, though he evinced no interest in in- 
dividuals, he had the interests of the mass, 
asa unit,at heart. If he hadn’t had, he would 
not have been assistant to the president of 
Fairfield’s. 

This morning, as he returned to his office on the seventh 
floor, his eyes were bothered. To Jean Magregor’s resentful 
eyes he had looked cool, but he had felt almost suffocated. 
He believed that the Bargain Basement Aisle was a crime. 
He was denied, moreover, the relief of arguing it with his 
chief. Fairfield admitted it. Experts were working on the 
problem of proper ventilation. 

Bryce shucked off his coat and sat down at his desk. 
“Whew!” he exclaimed, and reached for his handkerchief. 


HE office was airy and as cool as any quadrangle of mor- 

tar and mahogany could be on a broiling August morn- 
ing. Through the wide-open windows he could glimpse the 
harbor, brilliantly blue where not fretted by shipping. He 
gazed at it a moment, and then, with an effort, turned to his 
desk. On top of the papers awaiting his attention was a copy 
of the store paper, Fairfield Facts. This was not important, 
but he picked it up as an excuse to delay starting the real 
work of the day. Turning over to the last page, he came to 
the column that was his particular joy. It was headed 
“Store Gassip.”” First he read: 


We understand that Mr. Tomkins, of Boys’ Shoes, goes to Malden 
three times a week. 


Bryce settled back with a grin. To the uninitiated this 
might seem lacking in point or substance, but he, reading 
between the lines, realized that there was a particular— 
oh, very particular!—reason for Mr. Tomkins’ journeying 
to Malden. 

Bryce moved on to the next item, which blithely suggested: 


Ask Mr. Thomas Allison, of Gowns, why he blushes when he 
comes down to see Jean Magregor, of the Bargain Basement Aisle. 


Bryce’s.grin vanished. The memory of the Bargain Base- 
ment Aisle came to him like a blast from the desert. He 
decided that Mr. Thomas Allison was a hero. To him the 
Bargain Basement Aisle did not seem a place where romance 
would flourish in August unless it was of the hothouse 
variety. Still, there were girls there; girls—again memory 
encompassed him, but this time pleasantly —with dimples in 
their arms. At that an idea struck him. He glanced again 
at the name of her for whom Mr. Thomas Allison dared the 
ardor of the Bargain Basement Aisle in August. Jean 
Magregor—somehow it sounded to him as if a girl with a 
dimple in her elbow might have that for her name. 

Another idea struck him; one reason he was assistant to 
the president was that ideas had the habit of striking him. 
He turned to his desk, pushed a button, and while he waited 
for a boy to appear, took a slip of paper and wrote on it: 


Please give me all the information you have concerning Mr. 
Thomas Allison, of Gowns, Fifth Floor. 


By Royal Brown 
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He gave this slip to the boy. ‘‘Take that down to the 
employment manager's office,”’ he directed. 

The boy withdrew and Bryce, with a preliminary thrust of 
fingers through crisp brown hair, turned to his work and 
proceeded to dispose of it with dispatch. When the informa- 
tion he had asked for was placed on his desk he was dictating 
to Miss Manners, his secretary, who was at least forty-five 
in the shade and had never been suspected of romance—to 
say nothing of dimples in her elbows. Bryce nodded and let 
the reply lie there, going on with the work at hand. Just 
before eleven, however, Miss Manners withdrew and he won 
respite. Taking up the typewritten sheet, he leaned back and 
proceeded to consider it. 

It appeared that Mr. Thomas Allison was white, twenty- 
six years of age, Congregationalist and unmarried. He had 
been in Fairfield’s employ for twelve years, starting in as 
errand boy; he was at the present moment assistant buyer 
in Gowns. He received thirty dollars a week and his record 
was clean. 

That wasall. But Bryce added to it the other information 
at his command and adduced that, though unmarried, 
Thomas had hopes. He glanced at his desk clock. It as- 
sured him that it was indubitably eleven o’clock, but he 
delayed long enough to call up the superintendent of the 
Bargain Basement. He did not say anything about dimpled 
elbows, but he got the information he wanted. Then he rose 
and, carrying the typewritten memorandum with him, 
passed into his chief’s office. 

Fairfield glanced up. He did not look in the least like the 
head of the tremendous establishment; his pleasant, boyish 
face, with its impression of youth heightened by his light 
hair, would have gone oddly into a composite portrait ol a 
dozen leading department-store magnates. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, he said with a smile. ‘‘ May I not suggest that it is— 
hot?” 

“You may not,” retorted Bryce with great firmness 

Fairfield leaned back. ‘What's on the carpet this morn- 
ing?’’ he asked. 

Bryce gave him a rapid-fire résumé. 

Fairfield nodded several times. ‘‘That all?” he asked, 
when Bryce paused. 

Bryce hesitated. ‘‘Thurston, the buyer in Gowns, is leav- 
ing, you know,” he said abruptly. ‘‘There has been no 
successor appointed yet.” 

“Well?” 

Bryce handed his chief the history of Mr. Thomas Allison. 
Fairfield read it. ‘‘He’s rather young,” he commented. 
““What’s the rest of the story?” 

“It’s in the store gossip this week.’’ Bryce took the store 
paper from his chief’s desk and, indicating the item, hanced 
it tohim. Fairfieid nodded understandingly. Romance ‘s4 
flower that blows everywhere. : 


F THIS intervention in their behalf those whom it most 

affected naturally knew nothing. Mr. Thomas Al!:son, 
subsequently interviewed by Fairfield, returned to the filth 
floor in an exalted state of mind. He felt that recognition ol 
his sterling worth had been achieved at last. He had held 
the fear, confided to Jean Magregor with some feeling, that 
Fairfield’s might go outside the department for Thurston s 
successor. Now that this was laid, he carried himself as 0! 
the anointed. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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THE PROFESSOR COMES BACK | 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 





SAMUEL ERASMUS WEATHERBUT- 
TON, former professor of the short story at 
Wallingford University, must once more 
crave the indulgence of the public to make 
explanation regarding an apparently un- 
warranted lack of progress on my long 
forthcoming, ill-fated volume, “ Reflections 
on the Great War.” In fact, with a curious 
aS mixture of regret and happiness, | must 
= urge myself to make the staggering an- 
nouncement that my book will probably never be printed. 
The reasons for this are many, but all may be traced to one 
source—my dual identity before the public. Those who re- 
call my previous public statements will remember that my 
personality was continuously and grievously mistaken 
throughout the period of our engagement in the Great War. 
I was accused, most falsely, of being a bloodthirsty 
militarist when, in truth, I was and ama pedceful man anda 
law-abiding citizéh of these United States. Although I have 
made it clear in writing and by word of mouth that my 
capture of the three prisoners was the veriest mischance, and 
that the episode wherein | disabled a machine gun was all 
due to a stumble, no one will heed me; so that I, Samuel 
Erasmus Weatherbutton, a man of dignity and, I hope, of 
worth, am apt to be addressed as “‘Hell Cat Sam” at any 
moment when I venture abroad upon the public ways. 

















Spa the recent highly regrettable war I was sure in 
position, certain in reputation; but when the conflict 
began, my position, my reputation—yes, my very identity— 
entered a state of metamorphosis which has persisted until 
that has disappeared. In fact, during my very first week 
at training camp, I was 
constantly confused with 
a legendary character, 
one “Sergeant Hill,” who 
was engaged in certain 
wholly mythical military 
maneuvers about Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

The instructor would 
say: ‘‘ You are Sergeant 
Hill and you are in com- 
mand of the first platoon 
of Company A of the first 
regiment of the Mary- 
land Army, which, follow- 
ing Maryland’s recent 
declaration of war upon 
Pennsylvania, is moving 
northward to seize the 
important base at Bigler- 
ville. You are ordered 
with your platoon to form 
the advance party of the 
advance guard of a Mary- 
land column which is to 
proceed north along the 
Table Rock road. What 
are your intentions?”’ 

“T beg pardon, sir,” I 
would answer. “You 
mistake me. The name 
is Weatherbutton!” 

“Confound it, -you are 
Hill now,” he would roar. 

And so it went on, 
from that petty assump- 
tion to great and greater 
ones, until to-day Jekyll 
has been mastered by 
Hyde, and I am hailed 
but rarely for my true 
worth and continually for 
my supposed pugnacity 
and the lower side of my 
character. 


‘THE trouble began 
4 upon my return from 
lrance, even as I disem- 
barked in this, our na- 
tive land. Imagine my 
‘eclings when I descended 
irom the steamer to en- 
counter a reception com- 
mittee, a brass band and 
a huge sign bearing the 
words, ‘‘ Welcome to Hell 
Cat Sam!” This, when 
throughout my voyage 
home I had been cherish- 
ing the belief that all 
suspicion of blood lust 
had been wiped from me 
by my second public 
Statement. But no! I 
was banqueted, féted, 
congratulated; and all be- 
cause I had inadvertently 
Slain some few of the 
enemy, while my literary 
ability was forgotten ! 


seem interested when I told them I could now resume the 
writing of my book. For the time, indeed, one might well 
have said that there was no Professor Weatherbutton left to 
the world; that he had been supplanted by a counterpart 
known as the “Old Criminal” or the “ Bloody Prof.” 


M* TROUBLES did not stop at that point, however. 
When I visited the old university for the first time 
since my return, I found that the popular misconception had 
penetrated even its grave precincts and had, worst of all, 
reached one whom I was—and am—wont to term the 
Dearest Person in the World. I have not mentioned her 
presence in my life heretofore because I have deemed it a 
private matter; but now I find I must tell of her in order to 
make clear the extent of my further sufferings for democracy. 
She, then, is Miss Althea Flowerton, and a truly remarkable 
female in every respect, I warrant you. 

When I left the University of Wallingford to go to war she 
was taking post-graduate work in my department. I had, 
from time to time, made careful note of her great intellect 
and her adorable beauty. She has commandingly attractive 
freckles, soulful eyes of a pale brownish color, and she wears 
her hair bound tight about her cranium in a brisk, business- 
like way that is quaint and amusing. Being nearsighted, she 
wears spectacles, but these enhance rather than detract 
from her beauty. 

There was no especial understanding between us, but she 
was the last person I saw when I left and I thought of her 
often and fondly while overseas. In fact, although I am by 
no means certain of my self-analysis in this respect, I believe 
I may say I came to love her. She, for her part, thought 
often of me. I know this for her sentience, proved by some 








People said they were 
proud of me—or rather of 
this second identity, 
‘Hell Cat Sam”—with- 
out making mention of 
my work in the English 

e€partment at Walling- 
ford; nor did they even 





nine woolen articles which she fabricated and mailed to me. 
Although I cannot set forth the precise state of her feelings 
at that time, for I have had no opportunity of asking whether 
she made an analysis of her emotions, I believe I am safe in 
laying down the hypothesis that she cared for me to an ap- 
preciable extent at least. However that may be, even as 
she was the last person I saw at Wallingford when I de- 
parted, so was she the first whom I encountered upon my 
return. I came upon her near Founders’ Hall, to which edi- 
fice she was hurrying with all possible speed. 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Althea,” I called. 

She turned about in much trepidation. ‘‘Why—why, 
Sam!”’ she cried. 

HE greeting stung me, for it told all too clearly that she 
shared the popular estimate of my character. ‘‘Sam?” I 
asked somewhat sharply. ‘‘Is it no longer Erasmus then?” 

‘“‘Oh—oh, profes—I beg pardon—corporal—I—I thought 
you would enjoy hearing the name you’ve won so—so gal- 
lantly. Hell—ah, Feline of Hades Sam, I shall say.” 

“You too?” I cried bitterly. ‘‘ You, too, slander me?’’, 

“Eh?” she gasped. ‘‘Why?” 

“Do you not know me better than to think I glory in the 
scandalous epithets the military have used against me? Did 
my work in the short story mean nothing to you then?” 

Grief betrayed itself upon her countenance. ‘‘ Don’t scold 
me - first thing,” she cried. “I—I don’t understand you 
at au,” 

I saw tears in her eyes and straightway was gripped by 
an ecstasy of terror. 

“T am not scolding,” I apologized. ‘I am glad to see you, 
really, but I desire you to call me Erasmus as you once did!” 

“‘Erasmus,’’ she sighed. 
“But why?” 

“Tshall make that clear 
later. And are you still 
doing graduate work in 
English?” 

“I’m still working in 
English, yes,’’ she an- 
swered, blushing. “But, 
Erasmus, I must hurry 
now. Come and see me 
after class, do. There— 
theré is so much to tell 
you and—and I must 
have a talk with you.” 

“Very well, Miss 
Althea.” 

I was surprised, I must 
admit; for, although Iam 
the last to condone the 
average student’s dis- 
graceful habit of cutting 
classes, still I could not 
but feel that the return 
of one who had been the 
recipient of some nine 
woolen articles might, for 
the one occasion, justify 
even so serious a breach 
of decorum asacut. No 
such idea occurred to her, 
however, and when I 
bowed, off she went post- 
haste to her class. I, in 
turn, made my way some- 
what uneasily to the Ad- 
ministration Building, 
where, I am horrified to 
say, a more peculiarly 
grievous surprise awaited 
me. My cursed blood- 
letting reputation was 
about to undo me again. 

To begin with, my 
greeting from the dean, 
old Professor Von Wald, 
was not cordial. He did 
not offer to carry out the 
customary gripping of 
hands, but simply sat 
staring at me while I 
stood before him at what 
I intended to be a roguish 
military salute. 

In brief, what I in- 
tended to convey was 
that my military career 
was ended and I was re- 
porting back to duty 
after leave of absence 
from my chair. 


UT Professor Von 
Wald seemed to take 
offense at my raillery. 
“*So,”’ he exclaimed, “‘ my 
Mr. Professor of the Short 
Story comes back the pro- 

fessor of blood, eh?”’ 
I took it.as an ill-meant 








sor of the short story 
again,’’ I declared. 
“Bah!” growled Von 
Wald. ‘So you killed 
four Germans who had 
been starved by the 
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jest. ‘He is the profes-~ 
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LONDON-BOUND Peninsular & Orien- 
tal steamer was moving lazily through 
the Suez Canal on her way to Port 

4 _ Said. The six-thirty dressing bell for 
dinner !..d rung some fifteen minutes previously, 
nd the bell had almost cleared the decks. 

Down i» the hot cabins men and women were 

Struggling into evening clothes, outwardly showing their dis- 

‘atisfaction at the task, inwardly aware of the balm of supe- 
Pority brought by the feeling of being ‘all dressed up.” 

_ Of the two passengers left upon the deck one was a sun- 
s‘@nned jan on his way to England; the other was a light- 
"Ng dresser who could climb into a dinner suit in less than 
='Wo minutes, but he has nothing to do with this story. The 
| Ormer was a tall man of forty, with a face upon which 
®opical heat had drawn a multitude of lines to show where 
B'calthy fat had been located before heat made an attack. 

‘here is something pathetic in those faces upon which the 

leat of India draws its innumerable lines. 

Lo in-tanned man was leaning on the rail, and in 

‘tween moments when his tired eyes were watching the low 
oe ol yellow sand he did something which for him was 
Mort, nusual. He read paragraphs from one of those 
See peamy weeklies that give to the British tabloid infor- 
ton concerning the number of servants at Buckingham 
ow the weight of the Lord Mayor’s collar of state and 
loves ike pieces of useless information that the cockney soul 
ote The sun-tanned man suddenly found a paragraph 
at interested him. It read: 


4 The life of a bus horse averages four years. The cobblestones spell 
re to the unfortunate animal, and a horse that might have led a 
il existence for twenty years in the provinces is led to the 


~~ yard after four years in the metropolis. Pity the pocr bus 
> pao 


By James Francis Dwyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC A. ANDERSON 


The sun-tanned man dropped the paper and stared at 
the yellow banks with unseeing eyes. After a time he spoke 
in a whisper. “India is the cobblestone track,’”’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘and I, like many another fame-whipped fool, have 
become a bus horse through ——”’ 

He paused and his eyes brightened. It is the law of the 
Suez Canal that a royal mail steamer has the right of way, 
and that all boats sailing in the opposite direction must tie 
up to the snubbing posts that line the canal till the mail 
carrier passes by; and, in the middle of the sun-tanned 
person’s soliloquy, the steamship Nalwa, upon which he was 
a passenger, began to crawl by an East-bound steamer that 
had politely tied itself to the bank when the big P. & O. liner 
hove in sight. It was not the steamer tied to the snubbing 
posts that interrupted the sun-tanned _person’s attempt to 
prove himself a human bus horse. Tied-up steamers are 
plentiful in the canal. It was another and more graceful 
objective that his eyes found. 


PON the deck of the east-bound boat was a young woman 

of about twenty-seven, looking fixedly at the sun-tanned 
man on the Nalwa, and upon her face there showed a curious 
mixture of emotions that held him as the mail steamer went 
by at reduced speed. The Suez Canal is very narrow, and 
the man and the woman were not more than ten feet apart 
as the Nalwa passed. The man could not tell why she 
examined his face so closely, but he knew well why his eyes 


clung to her features. He had seen many women, 
but he had never seen a woman’s eyes that 
showed such sympathy as the big, brown eyes 
onthe other deck. He had a foolish belief that 
it was sympathy for him, and he thrilled in a 
strange way as he watched her. He didn’t know 
her, felt certain that he had never seen her before, 
yet something—something he couldn’t explain—made him 
hope that the engines of the Nalwa would suddenly cease 
turning and leave him opposite her for hours and hours 
and hours! 

Standing beside the young woman was an elderly lady of 
aristocratic mien and, as the mail steamer drew away from 
the other, the younger woman quietly drew the attention 
of the other to the sun-tanned man. The elderly woman 
looked, turned swiftly to the younger and spoke rapidly. 
It was all done in full view of the sun-tanned man; and, 
curiously, although he was unable to overhear anything 
either woman said, he felt certain that the elderly lady had 
spoken his name aloud. He told himself that he was wrong, 
but the belief persisted. 

He saw the younger woman start and speak in an ani- 
mated manner to her companion, then the rigging of the 
Nalwa obscured his view. With a lack of dignity that would 
have surprised his acquaintances he ran astern, but he was 
too late. The Suez pilot on the Nalwa, one of the highest- 
paid marine chaperons in the world, had signaled for more 
speed, while the tied-up boat had been hurriedly flung loose 
and her captain, who hated mail boats, was endeavoring to 
make up the time lost in giving right of way to the big P. & O. 
steamer. The whole incident occupied only a few minutes, 
yet the sun-tanned man was stirred out of the heat lethargy 
that had gripped him and filled with curious thrills that he 
tried in vain to trace to their immediate source of being. 





The sun-tanned man, ten minutes late for dinner, sur- 
prised the head steward as he entered the brilliantly lighted 
saloon of the steamer. The obsequious steward made an 
idiotic remark about the heat, and the sun-tanned man, by 
way of reply, murmured something that seemed altogether 
irrelevant to the servant. 

“Pity the poor bus horses,’”’ said the sun-tanned man, 
walking to his table. ‘‘They have to work on the cobble- 
stones, and they die young.” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said the head steward; ‘‘! will.’’ He had been 
running on the Tilbury-to-Sydney route for nineteen years 
and he understood the idiosyncrasies produced by heat. 
“Yes, sir; very well, sir,’’ he repeated as he bowed the dis- 
tinguished one into a seat; ‘“‘I’ll remember the poor bus 
horses, sir. I'll think of ’em.” 


HE sun-tanned man had guessed the truth when he 

surmised that the elderly lady had spoken his name to. 
her young companion on the tied-up Harrington Castle. 
She lat. When her attention had been drawn to the man 
upon the deck of the Nalwa she had spoken the sun-tanned 
person’s name aloud. ‘ 

“It is Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough,”’ she said. 

“Is it really?” cried the younger woman. ‘‘I—I thought 
the colonel was much older. Oh, I'd like to speak to him, to 
ask him about Darien. Before—before Darien lost all his 
ambition, he wrote me that Sir Wellesley was much inter- 
ested in the engineering work done by Americans in the 
East. And you know he was much interested in Darien.” 

The other smiled a little pityingly. 

“It is so long since your brother built 
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He was dreadfully bored though. As he went down the 
gangplank a ‘‘serang,”’ silver whistle at his throat, thrust 
back a couple of lascars to make-way for the big sahib, 
and the big sahib graciously presented the “‘serang”’ with a 
new half sovereign and told him to pray to his own gods on 
behalf of the bus horses of the empire. And the ‘‘serang,” 
being a person who appreciated a little kindness, did pray to 
his own special gods for nine moons, asking them to pay 
particular attention to the bus horses of the British Empire. 


Hit an hour before the Nalwa weighed anchor the last 
of the saloon passengers to come aboard by bumboat 
arrived. Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough, very tired, was 
brought to the deck as the gangplank was drawn in, and the 
white launch that brought him had a narrow escape as the 
big ship turned for the open sea. His Excellency had had an 
extraordinary number of matters to discuss, and he had used 
the titled bus horse that fate had brought his way. 

The Nalwa headed across the Mediterranean in the 
direction of Marseilles, its next port of call, and Colonel 
Sir Wellesley Brough did a little thinking. Three days out 
from Port Said he rose hurriedly from his. deck chair and 
walked quickly to the captain’s cabin. The captain received 
him with much courtesy, for the colonel was a boon com- 
panion of a baronet who was chairman of directors of the 
great Peninsular & Oriental Steamship Company. 

The colonel lost no time in giving a reason for his visit. 
“We passed a boat in the canal at six forty-five last Thurs- 
day,” he said; ‘‘the Harrington Castle, I think? Eh?” 


who saw sympathy in a woman’s eyes. It went eastwarj 
hunting the Harrington Castle, was relayed at Port Said ang 
went winging down the Red Sea, out into the hot-coloreg 
oceans of the Orient. Love, too, has long arms nowadays 
The message found the Harrington Castle steaming at , 
sixteen-knot gait toward Palk Strait, was received by , 
bright young operator and taken to a dour Scotch skippe, 
who tramped the bridge with the walk of a tiger. Th, 
skipper read the message, grunted and then, with a hand w 
hard that he could turn chestnuts on red coals, he wrote 
this reply: 


CoLoNnEL Srr WELLESLEY Brovuea, S. S. NALWA. 
Lady left ship at Aden. Cannot ask permission to give her name 
because she isn’t here. Captain DoNALD MacFer, 
S. S. Harrington Castle 


The skipper of the Harrington Castle had told the truth 
about Dorothy Wentworth. On the way from Suez to Aden, 
Lady Mary Herrey decided to disembark at Aden to collec 
material for that monumental work on the East upon which 
she had been working for years, and her secretary, Dorothy 
Wentworth, went with her. q 


“T’M AFRAID,” said Lady Mary, on the day before they 
reached there, ‘‘that the heat will try your complexion, 
but then complexions will go sometime or other in spite of ql| 
the care one takes of them. When I first met Colonel Sj 
Wellesley Brough I had a complexion like yours. Now I|- 
well, I think I have one exactly like his.” 
The two had discussed Colonel Sj 
Wellesley Brough quite a little since the 





the El Hajar dam that it is hardly likely 
the colonel would remember him,’ she 
said. ‘‘He forgets so quickly. I met 
him a dozen times in Calcutta, but he 
doesn’t remember me now. Hestaréd at 
you, stared in a rather insolent fashion, 
I thought, but he took no notice whatso- 
ever of me.” 

“‘I—I thought he looked awfully dis- 
tinguished,” said the younger woman. 

“That’s his tan,” murmured Lady 
Mary Herrey. “It appeals to young 
women, and more especially to you be- 
cause you are an American.” 

“But he is a very remarkable man, 
isn’t he?” 

“‘Insome ways,’’ admitted Lady Mary. 
“He isa tireless worker, and they tell me 
that whenever the Foreign Office wants 
someone to do a particularly nasty job 
they send for Brough. He loves work 
and hates women, so I agree with people 
when they say the heat has affected him. 
Curious how he stared at you. You 
didn’t smile, did you?” 

“No, no!” cried the younger woman. 
“‘T just looked: at him because I thought — 
I thought he was interesting and—and 
he looked so tired.” 

‘Well, Dorothy Wentworth,” said the 
elder woman, turning away from the 
rail, “if Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough 
looked so hard at you he must have 
found something extraordinary in your 
face. He’s one of the great trio of Eng- 
lish men to whom women have had no 
appeal— Rhodes, Kitchener and Brough; 
and I believe Brough is the most in- 
grained misogynist of the lot. Of course 
you’rea little conceited because he stared 
at you, but if he met you at Aden to- 
morrow he wouldn’t remember your 
face. Possibly that purple mantilla of 
yours caught his attention. I told you 
it was a little too gaudy when you pur- 
chased it at Gibraltar. I’m going down 
to my cabin; I have a slight headache.” 





HE Harrington Castle rolled away 

down to Suez, while’ her more im- 
portant sister, with the royal mail under 
hatches, kept the middle of the big trench 
tillshedroppedanchorat Port Said. Colo- 
nel Sir Wellesley Brough was curiously 
absent-minded during the latter part of 
the trip up the canal, and he had no in- 
clination to go ashore when he reached 
the Mediterranean end of the great cut- 
ting dug by De Lesseps. But he was 
taken ashore in spite of his decision to 
remain on the ship. He was a personage, 
a tired and sympathy-seeking personage, 
to be sure; but the power that ruled at 
Port Said knew nothing of bus horses or 








evening when their boat got out of the 
way to allow the Nalwa to pass. 

“‘He’s dissatisfied in spite of cil hi 
achievements,’ said Lady Mar on 
evening. ‘“Iknowheis. I asked himto 
give me a few details about his !ife fom 
my book, and I suggested that he <ividdie 
his life into three sections.” 

“‘And did he?”’ cried the girl, who wate 
eager to hear any news of her brother’ 


patron. 

“He did!’’ snapped Lady Mary. ‘He 
told me I could put it under three head 
ings reading ‘Profanity, Inanity and 
Insanity.’ He said the last phase was 
impending.” 

“Why—why, did he really think he 
was going insane?’’ queried the girl. 

“My dear child, everybody in th 
Foreign Office thinks they’re going in 
sane,” answered Lady Mary bitterly. 
“‘As a matter of fact they’re insane whe 
they first get connected with it.” 

So at Aden, dusty, treeless Aden wit 
its garrison of dissatisfied soldiers, Ladj 
Mary Herrey, of Herrey Hall, Surrey 
England, and Miss Dorothy Wentworth, 
of Utica, New York, United States 
America, stepped off to collect data con 
cerning the great ‘“‘tanks”’ that the Queet 
of Sheba is popularly supposed to hav 
had constructed centuries before. Ant 
curiously enough, the heat and the dus 
and the glare of Aden kept before thy 
eyes of Miss Dorothy Wentworth thj 
picture of a tired and sun-tanned mag 
standing alone on the deck of a steame!} 
Aden was part of his territory, part ¢ 
the great East with the development ( 
which his name was linked. And he haf 
been kind to Darien, her brother, hafq 
tried to hold him to the path when thg 
languor of the Orient began to sap thi 
strength and energy of the America 
engineer. 













OLONEL BROUGH, after receiving® 
Captain MacFee’s wireless messagi}7 
waited patiently till the Nalwa reachei 
Marseilles. But he did a lot of thinkin 
during those days on the Mediterranealy 
He thought of the emptiness of fame, @ 
the fleeting pleasure that comes of de 
accomplished. He sat alone and, to 
the expression of a hunter from Burn 
he was ‘‘about as sociable as a tiger w 
its pawinatrap.”’ Colonel Sir Welleskg 
Brough was thinking of a pair of eyt 
full of sympathy. 
At Marseilles the colonel drove ¥ 
the Cannebiére to the Grand Hotel 4 
Louvre et de la Paix and received 
stack of telegrams that had arrived thi 
morning. It was another great diplom 
who said that ‘‘all the wretched thin 








the similarity between India and the 
hard bus routes from Elephant’s Castle 
to the Angel at Islington. A trim white 
launch in charge of a trim white-clad officer came alongside 
the Nalwa the moment her anchor dropped. 

The officer hailed the deck. ‘‘Is Colonel Sir Wellesley 
Brough aboard ?’’ he asked. 

The colonel on the deck heard the hail and winced— 
winced like a bus horse whose hour of repose is broken 
sharply by a hostler thrusting a bit into its mouth. 

He came to the rail and looked down sternly at the officer 
in charge of the launch. ‘‘ What is it?’’ he ade. ; 

“His Excellency’s compliments to Colonel Sir Wellesley 
Brough,” said the officer, saluting. ‘‘ His Excellency would 
like Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough to dine with him.” 

“T am afraid I’m not in good form,” said the colonel, 
frowning. ‘‘I feel rather seedy.”’ 

The other passengers listened as other passengers do. 
They looked from the white launch to the sun-tanned man 
and they envied him. They envied hima lot. They were going 
to be put ashore in miserable bumboats with evil-smeiling 
Arabs screaming for “‘baksheesh,’’ and they would have an 
ordinary meal at the Continental or Casino, but the sun- 
tanned man was going ashore like a prince to dine with the 
big nabob of the town. And the beggar, possibly further to 
excite their envy, was pretending that he didn’t wish to go 
to lunch with His Excellency! 

The launch officer came up the gangplank, saluted the 
colonel and stressed the dinner invitation. He said in a 
shamefaced, frightened way that he would be afraid to 
return without his passenger. His Excellency had told him 
to insist; His Excellency had important business to discuss; 
and, in the end, the colonel consented. 


The captain consulted a log book hurriedly. “It was the 
Harrington Castle,” he said. ‘“‘She’s a boat belonging to the 
Chibby Line. She was bound for Singapore.” 

*“Where does she call?’’ snapped the colonel with the 
tired eyes, 

“‘Aden, Madras, Calcutta, and on to Singapore,” an- 
swered the captain. 

“And about now where is she?’”’ 

“Getting out of Aden most likely. She’s fast.” 

“I'd like to connect with her by wireless.” 

‘Yes, sir. Will you sit down at my table here and write 
the message? I'll send it up at once.” 


ND the titled bus horse sat down at the big teakwood table 
and picked upa pen. Fora few moments he sat staring 

at the white paper, then he wrote rapidly. It was a curious 
wire, very curious to the captain who read it in the wire- 
less operator’s cabin—the eyes of Colonel Sir Wellesley 
Brough having prevented him from reading it when he 
passed it toa steward after the colonel had written it. It read: 


Captatn, S. S. HARRINGTON CASTLE, ADEN TO MADRAS. 

Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough would like to know name and ad- 
dress of young lady who stood on deck of Harrington Castle and 
watched P. & O. S. S. Nalwa pass Thursday, six forty-five P. M., 
Suez Canal. Get permission from young lady before disclosing her 
name. WELLESLEY Brovucua, 

S. S. Nalwa, 
Port Said to Marseilles. 


Up in the wireless room of the Nalwa the operator flung 
the message out into space, the message of a tired man 


of life are written on telegraph for 
because of the infernal anxiety of peop 
to get bad news to you quickly,” and Colonel Sir Welles! 
Brough shared the diplomat’s opinion. ; 
The first wire the colonel opened came froma distinguish 
head in the Foreign Office, and coming from him it wa 
high tribute to the colonel. It ran: 


Welcome home, old chap. Have bigger jobs yet for you to a 
Empire is held together by men like you. Will meet your tt!) 
Wire me when leaving Marseilles. : 


The colonel read again and again the sentence about 
empire’s being held together by men of his type, and 
frowned as he read. 

“‘More bus-horse stuff,’’ he growled. ‘The Elephant # 
Castle and the Angel at Islington are held together by) 
horses the same as Plymouth and Penang, but why the de" 
hold them together?” ; 

Then Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough did a peculiar thi 
He sent for the commissionaire and ordered him to go 
and purchase a copy of a certain penny weekly of an 
some five weeks old. : 

“I must have it,” he snapped. “If you cannot get It! 
the Cannebiére go down to ‘Mole C’ and get it off 
woman who runs the English bookstall. Get it, no mat 
what trouble you take.” 

The commissionaire departed and the colonel returne? 
his telegrams. He read them with drawn brows, and 2! 
perused them he made short, sharp remarks that pro! 
their contents were not pleasing. 
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IV 


mine intertwined, the Woongyee waited 

nervously, hard by the domestic quarters 
of the Min. Thehead of the Palace Guard : 
opened the folding doors of one end of the 
Palace of the Celestial Elephant and stealth- 
ily came to him. 

“T take this chance: that the Min has 
bidden me come here so that he may disem- 
bowel me with his own hands,”’ said the 
Woongyee. ‘In the last hour he has killed 
two men, one out of suspicion, another out 
of simple peevishness. The Min has come 
to sudden life and energy through some fear 
that has entered his mind.” 


[: AN arbor of pink roses wherewith jas- 























‘He gives out secret orders. Men have 
hurried from the palace to I know not 
where,” said the head; ‘and they dare not 
open their mouths. The women go in trepi- 
dation for their lives; only the Pearl of the 
South braved his displeasure. She went to find 
Naughty Emerald; and neither of them is back.” 

“Have you your men in the stable there?”’ said the 
Woongyee nervously. 

“Yes,” said the head. ‘And the Lord White Elephant 
seized the last one as they passed and dashed his brains out 
against the rafters overhead. Isit a good omen, my master?” 

“Yes; for your men will be between the elephant and 
the house guard of the Min if I am threatened,” said the 
Woongyee, laughing. “Let the Min come; I know no 
lear,” he said; but his shifty eyes kept peering into the 
darkness where the moonlight failed. 


the 


3EYOND the arbor came the Pearl of the South in her 
4 litter, with her bearers panting. She alighted, seeing the 
\Noongyee. ‘‘Are you my father’s right hand; and is it 
tricken with the palsy?” she glowered to him. ‘ How did 
my sister and this Inga Slave escape?”’ 

“It was a miracle wrought by an evil spirit, enemy to the 
Min,’”’ said the Woongyee. 

‘How far from me does my father’s enemy stand?”’ said 
the astute princess. “You were but a peasant once. When 
you came to the palace you were alive, remember.” 

‘So also ” began the Woongyee defiantly, but he 
paused and turned. 

Soldiers of the house guard came and stood uncomfortably 
near him. Then came the Min. 

So also was I, did you say?” glared the Min. 

‘So also were the two lions I have craved the honor of 
presenting to your majesty to-day,” said the Woongyee, 
thanking his stars for his wit. 

lo which the Pearl said: ‘‘Huh!’’ But the Min pondered 
and then said: “Hm.” 

Where is my Emerald?” he turned to the Pearl, weary 
with anxiety. 

‘“Huh—your Emerald!” said the Pearl. ‘I have more to 
tell you than the Woongyee ought to hear, something for 
your ear alone, best of fathers. Let him go.” 

"he Woongyee departed with the head of the guard. 

“What of the Emerald, you of unbridled tongue?” said 
the Min, with a tired voice. 
he Inga Slave was an old man when you saw him,” said the 
Pearl. “I watched him playing with my sister; and pres- 
ently he straightened and became young and tall; and he 
threw away his staff and walked out like a warrior, leading 
my sister a willing captive.” 
th _— story, knowing both my daughters,” grunted 

e Min, 

“And then they went toward the Great White Stone; 
there for a moment I lost sight of them; and then I ran 
around the corner into the area prohibited for all of us, dar- 
ing this for you, my father. Myah Soh had vanished; Inga 
Slave was gone. And i had heard him promise her to take 
her to the city; and I went in search of them.” 


DQ _ 





“The Great White Stone,’”’ rose the voice of the Min, 
eying her narrowly. 

“And there I found your Emerald,” said the Pearl with 
scorn, ‘‘brazening her love for him in the market place to the 
ridicule of the mob. You have two daughters; you shall 
know which one of them merits your favor most, when the 
other is led back to you to die.”’ 

“Die? My Emerald?” said the Min. 

“Have you not said so?”’ said the Pearl. ‘Shall the 
Woongyee make a fool of you as he tried to make one of me, 
and say it was a miracle that Inga Slave escaped, dragging 
your daughter at his heels?’”’ 

“Why,” said the Min with growing anger, “who says it 
was not a miracle that anyone should face the Great White 
Stone and disappear? Could a hundred men stir it a finger’s 
breadth, do you say?’’ he threatened her. The Pearl moved 
back in fear and puzzlement. ‘It was a miracle, do you 
hear?”’ 

“Yes, yes; it was a miracle,’’ said the Pearl, trembling at 
the sight of his hand on his sword. 

“Tf you would tell me something, tell me who he is, what 
he is, this Inga Slave,’’ said the Min. 

““One—one who does miracles, dear father,’’ whispered 
the Pearl, backing away from him. “But listen!’’ she said 
in wonder. 


ROM whence they could not divine—it seemed now here, 

now there—they heard the weird minor air of the reed 
instrument, ghostly in the moonlight; and in a moment, 
looking through the arbor, they saw the Naughty Emerald 
leading by a golden chain an old man who supported his 
footsteps by a staff. The two passed slowly across their 
vision, looking neither to the right nor to the left of them, 
and disappeared. 

The Min turned to the Pearl of the South. ‘Tongue of a 
serpent! Maker of lies!’’ he said. ‘This is your man of 
thirty, leading my daughter at his heels. You lied about the 
Great White Stone for some vile reason; and I found you 
here with the Woongyee 

“Father mine ” began the Pearl. 

“Go, with your jealousy and your lies!”’ roared the Min. 
“Away from me, you poison !”’ ; 

So the Pearl slunk away, shivering and amazed at him. 

The Min walked up and down. “I trust no one,” he 
moaned, “not even my Emerald.” He started and laid his 
hand on his dah, as one came out of the shadow and was 
prostrate before him. 

“The meanest of the subjects of the Glorious Monarch of 
the Sun and Stars,”’ the figure said. “‘I am the headsman.”’ 

“‘ And as many heads as you have severed, so shall you be 
divided into if you fail me to-night,”’ said the Min. ‘Find 
this Inga Slave; seize him and carry him beyond those 
doors; twist a cord into his vitals, till he promises to tell 
the truth about himself to whom shall ask him. Then leave 








“Now, You Child of a Stray Cat on the Rooftrees! Will You Hide From the Wrath of a Just King and Father ?” 


him bound, in the dark. I shall be the one to ask those ques- 
tions; but let none hear me; let none come within sound of 
my voice. Let it be in the darkness. Let no one know that 
I came here again. I shall wear some costume borrowed 
from the players who play to-night. Go yourself and 
command such a dress from them, so that only you shall 
recognize me. Have you heard, pariah dog?”’ 

“Your servant hears, O Spire of the World,” said the 
headsman. “This will he do.” 


O THE Min went away and the headsman, too; and 

.a certain one of the large rough stones that ornamented 
the place came to life. It was Na Po strangely clad. He 
beckoned toward the shadow. Boh Galay appeared. 

“The Min plans to torture our Lord Thamada Yan,” 
Na Po began. 

But the doors opened and Thamada Yan appeared, clad 
in his old man’s gray, but erect and smiling. ‘I heard,’ 
said Thamada Yan. “It isa pretty plan of his. I will make 
use of it; and the Min shall be tortured in my stead. Thus 
shall I gain time until my men have assembled in the tunnel 
and the monks, with dahs beneath their robes, have gath- 
ered in the monastery near by,”’ he pointed. ‘Then I shall 
be ready.” , 

“If the Min has not had you killed,”’ said Boh Galay. 

‘“When the Min sends for a costume, on some pretext 
send him this one of Na Po’s,’’ said Thamada Yan. ‘Let 
the Min imitate a stone; it will appeal to him, since he has 
the heart of one. And fetch me another like it.”’ 

“Hist, nzy Lord! Go quickly!” said Boh Galay. “Here 
comes the headsman for you.” 

“‘Quick,’’ said Na Po. 

But Thamada Yan stirred no step.. He threw away his 
robe and appeared in the costume of a Burmese prince. The 
headsman came with four of his men. 

“Here, you of the players,” he said, ‘“‘the Min is curious 
about the disguises you have. Lend me the best of them, so 
that the Min shall think well of my choice.” 

“This one,” said Boh Galay. ‘‘Show the headsman how 
it looks,’’ he told Na Po. ‘Go aside, and when you come 
back Na Po shall still be here; but you shall not know him.” 

The headsman fell in with this and departed. Boh Galay 
pleaded with Thamada Yan to take this opportunity and to 
flee by the Great White Stone. 

“But I ‘want to see the monkey’!’”’ Thamada Yan 
lightly imitated the Naughty Emerald. 

He would not go. The headsman came back; Na Po 
seemed to have gone. He looked about him. 

“Why, he’s not two paces from you!”’ laughed Thamada 
Yan. At which Na Po stood up, no longer imitating a stone. 

The headsman was much impressed. “But now,” he 
said, “‘where is this Inga Slave they tell about? I have not 
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seen him. Who are you?” he asked Thamada Yan suspi- 
ciously. ‘Does Inga Slave wear fine clothes since he took 
up with a princess?” 

“T am to play the Prince of the North in this costume or 
a better one,” said Thamada Yan, “‘in the play before the 
Min to-night.” ‘ 

“What sort of play?” said the headsman, eying him 
closely. 

“It will be a tragedy,” said Thamada Yan with double 
meaning, ‘‘in which the prince avenges his sister. You shall 
be stirred, if you get a peep at it, I promise you. As to 
Inga Slave, he passed just now with the Princess Myah Soh, 
in a gray robe, bent on his step—tired, it would seem, from 
the long way she has led him.” 

“He will be more tired when I have done with him,” said 
the headsman. “Take this dress to the Min,’ he said to 
one of his men; ‘‘and now we'll hamstring that Inga Slave.” 

“No, do him surer,”’ said Thamada Yan; “for he sheds 
his skin like a snake and changes into a hawk 
without warning.” 

“Trust me,” said the headsman. 

“‘T’ll point you to the dog myself if I have 
a chance,” said Thamada Yan. ‘‘Consult me 
if needs be.” 

“Nay, I'll find him,” said the headsman 
with confidence. So he went, and Thamada 
Yan laughed behind him. 

“You watch for the Min,” said Thamada 
Yan to Na Po, “‘and give me a bird call when 
he’s coming. Get out the great rocket on the 
terrace where we play to-night,”’ he said to Boh 
Galay. ‘If the Woongyee notices it si 

“T shall not tell him it is a White Um- 
brella,”’ said Boh Galay. 

“No, sell it to him for a rocket for him to 
fire in honor of the Min,’ said Thamada Yan. 
“And it shall make more commotion than a 
rocket when they see what it is and myself be- 
neath it, and see the Min in the dust by the 
Lord Buddha. Leave me here’’—they went, 
and he added with a sigh—‘‘ with the mem- 
ory of my sister. Lotus Flower, Lotus 
Flower!” he said, raising his hand above 
him; “you would have died for me. What 
would this princess butterfly be willing to 
sacrifice—even for a lover; this Myah Soh!” 
he shrugged. 


bp = ne she came and stood silently before 
him— Myah Soh, the Naughty Emerald— 
a woman now. “Inga Slave,” she said, kneel- 
ing at his feet; “‘my master!” 

“Daughter of a stone,” he laughed at her, 
“playing at love. Shallow, shallow, shallow— 
wisp of vanity.” 

“But I spoke kindly to you, Inga Slave,” 
she pleaded; ‘“‘because I—I cannot think of 
anything but you. I am conquered by you 
and you will not look at me!” 

“You have spoken correctly, daughter of 
the Mingoun Min,” he said indifferently. 

Myah Soh sprang away. “I only flirted 
with you; I meant nothing I said,” she 
flashed. ‘‘I amused myself; and I shall laugh 
when a hundred elephants are trampling out 
your life to-night, because I bid them to!”’ 

“Again you have spoken correctly,’ he 
shrugged. 

She took a breath and drew herself up 
haughtily, as if to answer; then changed her 
mind and started away; then forsook her pur- 
pose helplessly. Slowly she came back and 
knelt again at his feet. 

“Inga Slave,” she coaxed him softly, “will 
you not think what you have done for me? It 





ee : 
is true, what you have said; I was the soul of The Moon is Not 
vanity and shallowness, selfish, whimsical Yet on the Ball in the 
and light of mind. My heart was empty— Mouths of the Dragons. 
empty till I wept for something to fill it, know- : ‘ 
ing what I was. And then—vyou came, Inga It is My Will That You 
Slave. Ah, and you chose me rather than her!”’ Turn Away From Me” 


“Yes, for a reason,” he said. 

** And oh, how my heart has filled me with 
the wonder of you, Inga Slave! Iam not wise 
like you, and I could never be so just. I could only be 
faithful—faithful to death, twining my life around yours as 
the ivy twines itself around the teak tree. That is the truth, 
Inga Slave,”’ she bowed her head. 

He laughed in scorn. “‘ Babbler—thing of the moment!” 
he said. 

“‘No, Inga Slave,”’ she shook her head simply. ‘‘ You have 
cast my life in a mold all in a day; and what you have made 
of me, that I shall be when I die. Oh, if you might say again, 
as you said to-day, ‘It depends entirely on you.’”’ 

It seemed to rouse him further. ‘‘I had a sister once,” he 
turned upon her, ‘‘the fairest daughter in the world. And 
now she’s dead—dead without love, dead in long-drawn 
agony and fear, she who was the gentlest and the kindest and 
the noblest that ever lived.” 

“You speak the truth if she was your sister,” sobbed 
Myah Soh. ‘It is in your kindness, your gentleness, I find 
the ray of hope that keeps me living!’’ She bowed her head 
to the ground, silently shuddering with her sobs. 


E TURNED to look at her; then shrugged. ‘“ None of 

my strain have ever stooped to take advantage of weak 
women,” he said. “I brought you back to the palace just 
as I took you from it. And now I’ll give you something— 
this: go to the Min, your father; tell him what I have said. 
It will mean more to him than it does to you. And, if you 
like, tell him I shall take his life, if it suits me to.” 

Myah Soh sat up. “My father? You would take his 
life?” she cried in fear. 

“Yes, and you shudder at it; now you know whether you 
love me or not. Go away and leave me, girl!’’ he cried in 
wrath. 

She rose and walked wretchedly from him, then turnéd 
with the hope of one less cruel word. 

“Tell him I have a ring on my finger, and that I had it 
from the dead hand of the Lotus Flower, if you like,” he 
said, harsher than ever. 

Myah Soh shook her head. ‘I shall tell nothing,” she 
said; and walked away. 





























“Stop,” He Said; 
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THE WHITE UMBRELLA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


Thamada Yan ignored her. He kissed the ruby on his fin- 
ger. ‘Lotus Flower, Lotus Flower!” he murmured bitterly. 

There was a faint drumming in the distance; slave girls 
were dancing, hoping to cheer the Min, if once he should 
appear. Boh Galay appeared with the replica of Na Po’s 
costume, imitating a stone. Thamada Yan made him lay 
it at one side. 

“The Naughty Emerald weeps for you, my lord,’’ said 
Boh Galay. “Icannot stand to see a woman weeping.” 

“Then you shall be the slave of them all.”’ said Thamada 
Yan. They heard the bird call not far off. ‘‘The Min!” he 
said; and they drew away from the spot. 


OW all was silence, save for the drumming, and moon- 
light was pale within the arbor. Softly the Min stole 
across to the palace of the Lord White Elephant, folded about 
him the costume that had the surface of a stone with lichens 
on it, drew down his head into the foldsand leaned in huddled 


shapelessness against 
the doorpost at one 
side. Now came the 
headsman looking for 
his prey. He paused ’ 
nonplused. Thamada ‘ | 

Yan chuckled at the Zz 

sight of him, coming 

up behind. 

“Tt will go ill with 
me if I do not find this OT Tee 
fellow,’’ the heads- 
man hinted. 

“Why,” said Boh Galay, ‘‘ask my friend there; he will 
tell you.”’ 

Thamada Yan took the headsman aside and whispered: 
“Inga Slave was hiding; he heard what the Min told you. 
Inga Slave found another costume—of a stone, covered with 
lichens, like the one you took to the Min. Stop his lungs the 
first thing you do; don’t let a sourid escape him, for he 
bellows like a*bull.’”’ 

“Easily, easily I’ll silence him; the Min has ordered music 
to drown his groans. But where is the fellow?” 

Thamada Yan pointed to the stone which seemed to lean 
against the doorpost. The headsman beckoned into the 
darkness. Four of his men came; they pounced upon the 
stone and throttled the Min so that he was speechless, his 
features lost within his disguise. Then they carried him 
silently through the doors into the black darkness; and the 
headsman waved at Thamada Yan as he closed them. 


‘oo YAN quickly donned hiscostume, while Boh 
Galay and Na Poat a beck rolled away the stone that had 
lain opposite the Min. Then Thamada Yan become a stone. 

“Truss him first,” they heard the headsman say beyond 
the doors, ‘‘so that he cannot stir a limb.” 

Boh Galay and Na Po vanished. The Pearl of the South 
stole across to the doors, beckoning to her sister, who 
followed. 





“What is it you would show me?” said the Naughty 
Emerald in puzzlement. 

“‘No; you shall not see; but you shall hear,’’ said the 
Pearl wth a laugh of irony. ‘‘The headsman has taken one 
of the slaves—it is by our father’s order—and he has the 
re ty bound in there, and now they are going to torture 

im.” 

“But when did I ever take pleasure in seeing anyone 
suffer?” said the Naughty Emerald. ‘‘I won’t stay.” A 
groan came from beyond the doors. ‘‘No; let me go!” 

The Pearl seized her by the wrist. ‘‘No; you shall not 
go; you shall enjoy this with me for a moment. Did not 
Inga Slave choose you instead of me?”’ 

“Inga Slave!” cried Myah Soh in apprehension. “ No!” 
she cried as another groan arose. 

“You lie!” said the Pearl, gripping her. ‘“‘ Listen!” 

There began the beating of gongs and the clashing of 
cymbals within the doors. Groans of anguish deeper and 
deeper came from there. 

“Who is it?”’ cried out Myah Soh. 

“Tt is Inga Slave, your lover!’’ declared the Pearl of the 
South. 

Myah Soh beat upon the door. “Inga Slave, Inga Slave, 
no, no, no! Stop, stop!” she cried. 

““Come out of sight; our father will see you; he will kill us 
if he finds us here!’’ cried the Pearl now, struggling with her, 


YAH SOH threw her off without answering, and the 
Pearl of the South ground her teeth and ran away. 

‘Inga Slave, my Inga Slave!’’ cried the Naughty Emerald. 
“‘Headsman, give him upand put me in his place, me—me— 
me—and you shall have ten thousand pice for it, ten thou- 
sand pice!” 

Thamada Yan cast off his costume and rose behind her. 
“‘No; do not stop the entertainment,”’ he gruffly said. 

“Inga Slave!” she cried in joy, forgetting everything that 
was in his tone. “Inga Slave!” She threw herself on his 
bosom, sobbing her joy. 

“Why, that is your father there,”’ said Thamada Yan; 
“and it was I who trapped him, I!” He tried to make her 
release him. 

She clung with all her strength to him. “TI do not care,” 
she sobbed, “‘if it was not you!” 

The Woongyee came running with the soldiers of 
the house guard and started back at what he saw. 
“This is the slave!” he said. ‘‘ Where is the Min?” 

There was a sudden silence. 
The headsman opened the 
doors, pleased with himself. 

“Whom have you there?” 
demanded the Woongyee. 

“Why,” said the headsman, 
confounded, “the Min com- 
manded i 

“‘And I helped carry out the 
orders of the Min,” said Tha- 
mada Yan, loosening the arms 
that held him. ‘‘Is the fellow 
ready to tell the truth?’’ he 
asked the headsman. “Or 
will he take more torture?”’ 

“He will answer truthfully, 
I promise you,” said the heads- 
man with satisfaction. 

The Woongyee stood in 
wonder. 
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HAMADA YAN went to 

the doors and spoke into 
the darkness. ‘‘Who was it 
killed the Great Sadaw?”’ he 
; 4 said. There was silence. The 
P Pearl of the South stole up 
and started at the sight of 
Thamada Yan. “Speak, or by 
the Lord Buddha and by the 
command of the Lord of the 
One Celestial White Elephant, 
you shall eat your vitals. Who 
was it killed the Great 
Sadaw?’’ 

“I—I—it was I!” groaned 
the voice in the darkness. 

The Woongyee gasped. 
“The Min!” he cried. ‘‘It is 
the Min. Seize these fellows,” 
he pointed to the headsman 
and Thamada Yan. ‘Release 
the Min.” 

Soldiers advanced to Tha- 
mada Yan, 

“No, no, no!”’ cried Myah 
Soh, throwing her arms about 

4 his neck again. ‘You shall not 

F take him—not him, not him!” 

Thamada Yan had begun 

to be amazed at her. “Why, 

why, you little tiger cat,” he cried. ‘You have grown 

to-day. Will you strangle me?” he tried to free himse'i. 

“Shall you be my executioner? By the Lord Buddha,” he 
laughed, “‘ you’ve a will for what you want!” 

So she struggled not to release him, while the house guar! 
was within the doors. Then the Woongyee sternly co1i- 
manded silence. Two men led the Min into the light, ha!! 
on his feet, half carried. 

“Who has committed this colossal crime?” the Woongyce 
said. ‘‘Princess Myah Soh, daughter of your father, you 
stood by in the arms of a common slave while your father 
perished ?”’ 


7? 


cried. 

At this the Min recovered his speech, glittering and foam- 
ing. ‘ Both shall die,” he said. He turned to the Woongye' 
“You or I—one of us shall invent for them the greatest 
misery in the history of the world. Take them away!” he 
gasped. 

Soldiers tore Myah Soh away from Thamada Yan. 

Thamada Yan turned with a smile of satisfaction to th: 
Min. It sank into the monarch’s soul. ; 

“Who are you,” he cried in hatred, “that smile so in the 
face of the death I promise you?” 
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Thamada Yan tried to make her keep still. “Yes!’’ she 
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THE TWO GREAT EVENTS 
IN BUFFALO BILLS LIFE 






When He Fought to Avenge Custer and Scalped an Indian Chief, and When 
He Started His Famous “Wild West Show” 


Y HUSBAND had now left his theatrical 
days behind him and had gone back to the 
West, and I hoped that the West would 
give him again that light in his eyes that had grown 
dead and dull; that the fresh, clear air, the brilliant 
ruddiness of the sunset and the glare of the plains 
would take that pallor from his cheeks; the excite- 
ment of the chase once again return the great, happy 
booming that once had sounded in his voice. My 
trust in the West was fulfilled. 
He took to the trail again, this time as the chief 
of scouts for General Sheridan. A letter which ar- 
rived shortly afterward told me, however, that he 


soon was to rejoin his old command, the Fifth 
Cavalry, under General Carr, and that a campaign 
was to start against the hostile Sioux. Again, a third letter 


told of a change in the command, this time the regiment 
being under General Wesley Merritt. Then silence. 

\ month passed while I nursed my two daughters back 
to health and strength. A second month, and the news 
flashed upon the world that Custer had been massacred and 
that every Sioux in the Big Horn country had gone upon 
the warpath. Long before, Will had told me not to worry 
and never to lose faith in his powers to defend himself. But 
now | was fighting against a newenemy. Was Will again the 
old Will? Or had he allowed the grief of his lost boy to 
weigh upon him until it had dulled his quickness of percep- 


= n, his keenness of eye, his rapidity of touch upon the 
rigger? 

News did not travel swiftly in those times; there was no 
casualty list forthcoming in a few days or weeks as now. All 


that I knew was that my husband was out in the West, that 
he was scouting for the gallant Fifth Cavalry, and that 
sometime, some place, the Indians and that regiment would 
meet for revenge. 


The Box That Held an Indian’s Scalp 


HE news came of another battle. It was the Fifth 
Cavalry hurrying to cut off the ‘Dog Soldiers,”’ as a 
number of renegade Sioux and Cheyenne were called. They 
had stopped the advance of eight hundred Indians just as 
they were seeking to turn into the heart of the Big Horn 
Country and there join the hostile bands of Sitting Bull. I 
knew that Will had been in that battle, but that was all. 
had no knowledge of whether he was alive or dead. 
hen one day the expressman delivered a small, square 
box from Fort McPherson; it was “‘From William Frederick 
Cody.” It told me that at least Will was still alive and 
apparently safe. I pried open the lid of the box, and a very 
unpleasant odor caught my nostrils. I reeled slightly, 
reached for the contents and then fainted. For I had 
brought from that box the scalp of an Indian! 
Somehow, I. managed to put the thing away from me 
when I recovered consciousness, and to blind myself to the 
sight of it. But I couldn’t wipe out the memory. 
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A few weeks later Will rushed in the door, his voice 
thundering with at least a semblance of the olden days. 

“Will Cody!” I said, ‘“‘what on earth did you send me 
that old scalp for? It nearly scared me to death.” 

His eyes were blank astonishment. ‘‘Scared you! Why, I 
thought you’d like that.” 

“Like it?) Why, Will, I fainted!” 

“‘Honest?’’ The thought that I was in the East now 
gradually was beginning to break in on him. ‘‘ Well, well, I 
never thought of that. I was so excited that I just said to 
myself that I’d send his scalp to you and let you know just 
how fine a time I was having, because it was about the best 
fight I ever had and when you got my letter you’d ai 

“‘But I didn’t get any letter.” 

“Not about Yellowhand?”’ 

“Who's Yellowhand?”’ 


Buffalo Bill’s Duel With Yellowhand 


“YyEtt now, what do you know about that?” said 
my husband; and he leaned against the door and 
laughed. ‘‘What’s the use of getting a reputation? Re- 
member how I used to make fun of that duel in my play 
acting? Well, I’ve had a real duel!” 

“With an Indian?” 

“With an Indian—and that was his scalp that I sent you 
just for a keepsake, as it were. You see General Merritt got 
an idea that” maybe he might be able to cut off those Dog 
Soldiers. We marched all day and most of the night, and we 
prepared an ambush along Warbonnet Creek just before 
the Dogs got there. Well, everything was fine. The Injuns 
showed up on the hill and we were just waiting to start 
popping away at 'em, when a wagon train showed up in the 
distance and some of the Injuns started after it. Well, then, 
there wasn’t much more chance to keep ourselves hid if we 
were going to save that train, so I took twelve or fifteen 
scouts out and drove off the Injuns that had started after 
the train. ° 

“About this time, out rode an old Injun all decorated 
up and everything and began pounding his chest and 
riding around and cutting up fit to kill. I turned to Little 





Bat, our interpreter, and asked him what the old 
chap was trying to do. You ought to have seen 
him! Little Bat listened to him a minute, and then 
he told me that this was Yellowhand, who thought 
himself a ‘heap big chief.’ 

““*What’s he want?’ I says. 

“He says that before this battle starts he wants 
to fight you a duel.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t take that, now could I? I 
couldn’t stand to have this old pelican riding around 
out there, making fun of me. So I just let out a yell 
and jabbed the spurs into my horse. Out we shot 
from the lines, and the minute I started after him 
he started after me.” 

“And you shot him!” 

““That’s just what I didn’t do. Just when I started to pull 
that blamed old trigger, down went my horse’s foot in a 
gopher hole. But the shot got his horse anyway. And when 
I got through rolling around on the ground and wondering 
why that old Injun didn’t put a bullet through me, I looked 
up and saw him just coming out of a cloud of dust. Then 
there was some fight!” 

“And then what?” I asked. 

“Well, then your obedient servant just started running at 
old Yellowhand, and old Yellowhand started running at me. 
The fall had knocked the guns out of the hands of both of us 
and I knew it was going to be mighty tough picking, for me 
if that Injun ever slung his tomahawk at me, which I saw 
he was getting ready to do. So I just kept dodging around 
as I went at him, so that he’d have a hard time hitting me, 
and pretty soon we were right at each other. Then ——”’ 

“Sear 

Will grunted. ‘Well, then, my old bowie knife did the 
rest, dear,’”’ he ended. ‘‘ That’s all there was to it.” 

“‘That’s all?” 

“Well, no; not exactly, perhaps,’’ he said as he laughed. 
“‘T’d been ragin’ around like a badger full of sand burrs 
about what they’d done fo Custer. And when I saw old 
Yellowhand swallowing dust, I just kept on working my 
bowie knife. And almost before I knew what I’d done, I’d 
lifted his hair and was waving his scalp in the air. 

‘First scalp for Custer!’ I yelled.” 


The Great Fight to Avenge the Custer Massacre 


" ELL, then things certainly did happen. All those 

Dog Soldiers made a rush at me, and all the Fifth 
Cavalry madearushatthem. And blame me if they didn’t hit 
each other just about where I stood. I thought that fighting 
duels with Injuns was pretty good; but, mamma, it wasn’t 
anything to what I’d got into from having a couple of armies 
running over me. I never saw so many horses’ feet in my life. 
And there I was, just running around in circles’’—he laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks—‘“‘ waving this old 
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“T Held You Against Me. I’d 
Never Done That Before— 
But You Didn’t Object.” 


ELEN DALE had taken some 
sort of unusual female intelli- 
gence to college with her, had 

given it four years of nourishment, 
and it had so thrived that its stal- 
wart growth had crowded out the 
gentler female arts, and success in 
one direction had made the marked 
lack of success in the other rankle in Helen’s heart. The 
answer was simple: she would forego all effort to shine ex- 
cept where pure, sexless intelligence was concerned; she 
would be an independent woman, living on the products of 
her brain! She was cursed with a strong body, charmingly 
arranged, and with exceptionally good looks. 

I, Sam Hicks, have no desire to become argumentative, 
likewise I’m no student of the new woman, the brainy kind; 
but I happen to know one thing, and if you’re my friend 
you'll take my word for it, to wit: Helen achieved her in- 
tellectual success, and then discovered that in itself it didn’t 
amount to shucks. She was nicely ostracized, for nine out 
of ten of the women she knew who had brains were married, 
and nine out of ten of those who were left were queer, blamed 
queer, some sort of exotic, incomplete and generally unsatis- 
fying creatures. Helen was pretty nearly alone in the world. 

Helen, in her transition from satisfactory independence 
to her frank self-confession that this sort of independence 
wasn’t all it was cracked up to be, tried to compromise by 
hooking up with an older woman who either had to be 
independent or become an inmate of an old-ladies’ home. 
They made believe that each was sufficient unto the other. 
Those who cared a hang about it one way or another laughed 
at them or were sorry for them, each according to his or her 
disposition. ; 

Anon a chance came for Helen and her elderly friend to 
use somebody’s cottage at Soleby for a summer and they 
took advantage of it. 


a pad is a place in the summertime; maybe it’s a place 
in the wintertime too; I’ve never found anyone who knew. 
’Tis by the sea, is Soleby, and a more simple, refined, modest 
retreat I’ve never seen. It’s seven miles from a railroad 
and “movie palace’; everyone knows everyone else and 
has for years; it has three tennis courts, half dirt, half grass, 
a nine-hole golf course that takes care of its own upkeep, a 
wee bit of a casino for a dance, a fine beach, a float, maybe 
fifty cottages and the same number of catboats. 

My family and I had been there for years, and 'twas I who 
told the Child about it and explained its advantages for the 
purpose he had in mind. The Child was contemplating 
becoming an author, and it was an awfully unenthusiastic 
contemplation. He’d been off on one of his hunting trips 


and put his foot in it by telling 
Sandy Green, Stewart Cope 
and me some of his experiences, 
friendly and offhand, in an 
easy-chair at the Orchard Club. 
Cope was a publisher, Sandy 
wrote for part of his living, and 
between them they made the 
Child promise to put the tale 
of that trip in black and white. 

A bit later, when the Child 
realized what he had promised, 
he wanted to quit; he said he 
had no time to write and 
couldn’t write if he had all the 
time there was. That’s where I 
came in. I told the Child to 
spend the summer with the 
Hickses— Mrs. Hicks being the 
Child’s sister—and he’d have 
all the time there was, and he’d 
have Sandy about to guide him 
in a literary way. Finally he 
entered into a conspiracy with 
Sandy, with the ‘‘divvy”’ of 
the spoils fixed—and that’s 


how the Child arrived 
at Soleby. 

The Child saw Helen at 
Soleby and, as had hap- 
pened to her many times 
before, he did the bee-and-flower stunt 
and went buzzing straight at her. At 
first he couldn’t believe his eyes, or 
nose, but in the end he stated that 
Helen was in truth a paper flower. 
The Child was wise, exceeding wise; he 
knew human nature, male and female, 
as he knew his alphabet; and he 
couldn’t ‘‘see”’ Helen at all. 

He was disappointed, for Helen 
looked like a girl who ought to enjoy 
life to the utmost; but it was per- 
fectly evident that she didn’t enjoy 
anything except cultivating a grouch 
that surrounded her as weeds grow rank in a deserted garden. 
The Child admitted that she had brains of a sort—the sort 
that he insisted were most unbecoming to a woman. 

‘““Men,” he said, “‘can do anything and everything better 
than women, except be women. Why, oh why, do some 
women throw their precious heritage into the rubbish heap 
and clothe themselves with shoddy?” 

Somebody suggested to the Child that times had changed 
and were going to change some more. 

‘More fool time,” said the Child. 

There is probably something to be said for both sides. As 
for this particular sign of the feminine times, the Child 
accepted her as a neighbor, but with no enthusiasm. He 
dubbed her pink-cheeked, white-haired companion “‘ Nurse,” 
and ‘‘ Nurse”’ she was called thereafter in Soleby by many 
thoughtless folk. 


HE Child struggled with his book and insisted that the 
whole thing was nonsense, till Sandy Green, he who was 
a real writer, had an inspiration. ‘‘ Don’t write it, Child,” 
he said; “talk it.”” The Child grunted, intending to indicate 
that he couldn’t talk words onto paper, could he? Sandy 
explained: ‘Dictate it. Sit down, shut your eyes and tell 


_the stories the way you told ’em to us at the club; let some- 


body take it down in shorthand. Then give the result to me, 
and I’ll do the touching up.” 
“Might try it,” said the Child. ‘It couldn’t be any worse 


‘than it is now, that’s sure. But speaking of stenographers, 


what bush do they grow on?” 

Sandy turned to a group of which Mrs. Sandy was the 
center. ‘‘Oh, Hope,” he said, ‘‘ how would you like to collab- 
orate with the Child on his book?”’ 

“‘Hope?”’ exclaimed the Child. ‘‘What’s the joke?” 

“There’s no joke; she can do it; she used to be something 
to a charity organization; anyway she can.” 

That’s how the Child and Hope Smith came to spend an 
hour or so together every morning on business. 

It had been going on quite awhile when Richard Maxwell 
arrived at Soleby for a considerable sojourn, and made a 
bee line for Helen Dale, the paper flower. The Child laughed 
and waited for the most recent bee to be stung. He waited 
quite awhile and nothing happened, and then out of a clear 
sky he comprehended the awful truth. The flower had taken 


He Tries to Break Off One Match and 
Only Succeeds in Making Another 


By Arthur Crabb 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 


refuge in a glass case; and as the fact that the flower was 
paper could not be discovered by the eye alone, Richard 
“Bee” Maxwell was buzzing round and round fit to kill 
himself. 

That’s the way the Child put it, he being fond of figurative 
speech, and he knew that the glass case was, in real life, ihe 
woman difficult; and Richard the fool was falling for it. 
Likewise Richard's big brother was one of the Child’s best 
friends, and if anything happened to Richard when the 
Child was on the spot, the big brother would never forgive 
the Child, and quite justly. 


HILD Harold’s analysis of the situation was undoubtedly 

correct. Helen had soured on her own grouch; as 
previously stated herein, intellectuality, unsweetened, had 
become unbearable. ‘‘ Nurse’ was a failure as a life com- 
panion; human nature was human nature. 

And the Child reasoned as follows: (1) Helen was a 
woman. (2) There are all sorts of women. (3) But there are 
mighty few women who haven’t the homing instinct in ’em 
somewhere, even if it is torn around the edges, battered out 
of shape and badly rusted. (4) Given the homing instinct 
a woman is a fox; maybe there are degrees in foxes as in 
other things, but the fox stuff is there just the same. 

In this case the fox stuff as practiced by Helen consisted 
of being awfully nice one minute and cold, heartless, reserved 
and unapproachable for the next hour. The Child well knew 
that that system, worked on an inexperienced man, might 
easily get him going so fast that he couldn’t stop until it was 
too late—that is, when he discovered the rose was just red 
tissue paper. 

The Child saw his duty—to save Richard—and he set 
about doing it. One morning he opened his eyes and rested 
them on his amanuensis, Miss Hope Smith. ‘‘ How’s that 
for to-day?” he said. 

“That's a good day’s work for you,” she said. 

“Work is an awful bore, isn’t it?”’ said the Child. ‘‘ And 
the worst of it is, I’ve got another job on my hands.” 

“Not another book?” she exclaimed. 

“Nothing as easy as that, worse luck. Writing books by 
talking to you is a cinch. I wonder if you’d like to help me 
with this other job?” 

“What is it?” asked the wary Hope. 

“Well, to begin with, have you any serious beaux round 
here now or in prospect ?”’ 

“Not one.” 

“Good! How would you like one, say till Labor Day or 
thereabouts?” 

“That might depend a little on who he was.” 

““Me,” said the Child. 

“You! You fora ‘steady’ A fine beau you’d make!” 

“Now, don’t be so sure; I’m not so bad as you think; I 
have lots of good points you've never discovered. Anyway, 
it wouldn’t do any harm to try it.” 

‘Where do I come in; what is there in it for me—what’s 
the game?” 





ep have me hanging round, paying you marked atten- 
tions and causing some slight talk and curiosity in the 
community. You just act natural, accept candy on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday with a smile and a slight inclination 
of the head by way of thanks; you have a man, such as he 
is, always at hand for tennis, golf, sailing, auction, walks by 
the light of the moon, and soon. After Labor Day you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the great American public 
thinks you turned me down cold.” 

“How thrilling! What’s the big idea, Hal?” 

‘Entre nous, strictly?” 

“Of course.” 

“Dicky Maxwell has a crush on Helen Dale. Helen is 
desperate; she’s dying of malnutrition of the heart and 
knows it; in other words, she’ll do her darnedest to get her- 
hooks into a man, and Dicky is all ready to bite. One bite 
and he’s a gone fish; he’ll be landed; and then heaven help 
him, living with a disposition like hers! I, you—you and 
I—must save him!” 

“And what on earth has your rushing me got to do with 
Richard and the Dale girl?” 

“Oh, Hope, you disappoint me! I didn’t think I’d have 
to explain that to you; but if I must, I must. Dicky and | 
are—and will be—much together; it’s pleasant and natural 
that we should be. He will be with Miss Dale much; there- 
fore I will be with Miss Dale—some; and if you’re with me 
much, Dicky will be with you some. It’s simple mathe- 
matics; in other words, we four will play tennis, golf and 
auction together, we will sail together, and so on and on. 
And what happens? Dicky sees a real girl; he has a real, 
nice, sensible, pleasant, sweet girl to compare Helen Dale 
with and he comes to his senses.” 

‘And then he falls in love with me, you step aside gracc- 
fully and—curtain! Is that it?’’ ie 

“That is for you to decide. I have nothing to do with 
that. My sphere is negative, not positive; I arrange what 
he shall not do, not what he shall do.” 

“TI understand. But if Dicky is in love, he’s blind, and 
therefore if I were the perfection of womankind he wouldnt 
notice it.’’ 

“True, but the minute Dicky’s in love, the game’s up, 
for at that instant Dicky will be hooked. He may think 
he’s in love now, but the think kind doesn’t make a man 
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/RED AND BLACK- By Grace S. Richmond | 


A Romance Wherein Red Pepper Burns Comes Back and 


XVII 


HE morning papers! * How many did 
Red have of them? 
Robert Black had been away for almost 
a year. Jane Ray’s little shop had been long 
closed. People had ceased to ask who was the 
tall young man with the interesting face who 
was said to write the most brilliant articles to be found 
in certain columns of one of the great dailies. Tom Lockhart 
was gone, and Harry Perkins, and many another figure from 
the suburban streets. Everything was changed, every- 
thing—now that war had come so near that it could be felt. 
Those morning papers! Red bought and bought, not 
satisfied with the morning and evening editions delivered 
at his door. He came home with bundles of them under his 
arm, and scanned them hurriedly, his face darkening as he 
read. For the news was heavy news, of losses and reversals. 
“When will we get in? Great God, those fellows can’t hold 
out forever!’’ Red would shout, dashing the latest paper 
to the floor. ‘‘They can’t stand such awful pressure. Oh, if 
we'd been ready! We thought we were fine and fit—we—fat 
and heavy with easy lives! Yes, we’re awake now; but 
we’ve a long way yet to run to get to the fire, and mean- 
while—the world is burning up!” 
So he would rage, up and down the long living room in his 





own home. Even more poignant were his anxieties ofa . 


personal sort. Where was: Robert Black that he hadn’t 
heard from him now for many weeks? Black had gone 
across with one of the first divisions. By great good for- 
tune—or so he had esteemed it—he had been sent for at the 
last minute to take the place of a chaplain who had fallen ill. 


’ HY, Bob’s last letter’sdated a goodtwo months back,”’ 
Red announced one June morning of that second sum- 
mer, scanning the well-worn sheets. How many times had he 
read that letter, his wife wondered as she saw him consult- 
ing its pages again. ‘I don’t understand it. I don’t like it. 
I wish I could hear,” Red complained, replacing the thin 
sheets in the now tattered, flimsy envelope. He was writing 
fairly regularly up to that date, but then he stopped short 
off, as if he had been shot. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean that; queer 
how that old common phrase needs to be avoided now. It’s 
none too improbable, either, in his case, if he ever gets any- 
where near the front. He’ll be no 
rear-guard sort of chaplain; that’s 


Has a Distinctly New Experience 


ILLUSTRATION BY LESLIE THRASHER 


town, of going that little out of his way, when coming home 
from this part of town, to avoid passing the Stone Church 
and the deserted Manse close by in its large shadow. But 
on this evening, somehow, almost without his own consent 
he found himself turning at that corner to go by the house. 


) BR poe Yes, it was dark—enveloped in gloom. It pre- 
sented a very different aspect than that which had be- 
longed to it during the term of Black’s residence. Many and 
many a timé during the last months before his departure, after 
the friendship between the two men had become a known 
quantity no longer negligible, the big doctor had turned 
aside from the straight road home to make a late call there, 
the light beckoning him more and more irresistibly. Many 
a pipe had he smoked while sitting in Black’s old red- 
cushioned rocker—to which he had taken an odd fancy— 
and many a story had he told, or listened to. . . . 

There could be no pipe smoking there to-night, or telling 
of stories. The fire upon that hearthstone was cold. God 
only knew when it would be lighted again or by whose hand. 

Red turned in at the walk which led to the Manse door. 
Between the vestry door and side door of the Manse ran a 
short walk, so that the minister had only a few steps to take 
when he crossed the narrow space. Somehow Red could 
almost see the tall, well-built figure striding across that 
space, the strong face full of spirit. . He tooka turn 
about the house, completely circling it, telling himself that 
now he was here he might as well see that all was as it should 
be from front to rear. Returning to the front he heard a 
distant clock in the center of the town booming out the slow 
strokes of the hour—eleven. 

Four o'clock it was then on that western front, three 
thousand miles away. Was Black there, or anywhere near 
there? Wherever hewasit might bethat Well—wasthere 
any reason why Red should not do what he was now sud- 
denly impelled to do? According to Black’s own code, there 
was every reason why he should do it, and none conceivable 
against it. Sentimental superstition—or great spiritual 
forces at work of which he could know nothing, except to 
feel their power? 

He went over to the vestry door, leaned his uplifted arm 
against it, and rested his bared head against his arm. 









Somehow he felt nearer to his absent friend in 
this spot than he had ever felt before. ‘‘O 
God,” he said under his breath, ‘‘ wherever he 
is, take care of him. He’s worth a lot of taking 
care of—and he won’t do it himself—somehow 
I know that. Just do it for him—will you?” 
On the same night, at a field hospital ten miles back 
from the firing line on a certain sector of the French front, 
Jane Ray went about her duties. Beginning as nurses’ 
helper, Jane had worked and studied at all hours, had faced 
several examinations, and was now, by virtue of the pressing 
demand and the changed requirements which in wartime 
hasten such matters, an accredited nurse with a diploma. 
She had thought many times gratefully of a certain red- 
headed surgeon back in the States who had put her through 
many grilling tests of his own since he had learned what she 
had in view. It had all helped immensely in her work of 
preparation and in her dogged purpose to make herself fit 
for service in the least possible time. And now she was at 
the goal of her desires, having for the last month been as 
near the active front as a nurse may get, the field hospital 
to which the wounded are sent from the first-aid station. 


O* THIS June night Jane found herself returning more than 
once to a certain patient who had been brought in early 
in the evening suffering from rather severe injuries. He was 
only a boy, or looked so, in spite of the lines which pain had 
brought into his face. He was not able to sleep, and for 
certain definite reasons he had been given nothing to make 
him sleep. As she stopped beside his cot again, he looked up 
at her and spoke for the first time. 

The casualty cases thus far had been confined almost 
entirely to the French and British, with an occasional 
American enlisted in a foreign division. It was only within 
the last few days that the men from Jane’s own country had 
begun to come under her care, showing that at last, as they 
had so longed to be, they were ‘‘in.’’ This boy had had from 
the first something familiar about him. But she had not 
been able to place him in her remembrance and had decided 
that it was only the type she recognized, not the individial. 
Now, however, as she bent to catch the words, she realized 
what had happened: here was a boy from home! 

“You don’t know me, do you?” 
he said with difficulty. 





easy enough to know.” 

He went off about his work, on 
this particular morning, with a 
heavier heart than usual. He had 
been scanning the mails with a 
disappointed eye for a good while 
now. Where could Black be— 
what had happened to prevent his 
writing as before? Hang it! He 
wished he could hear this very 
day, wished it with a queer cer- 
tainty that he should most cer- 
tainly not hear, either to-day or 
to-morrow. Black was somewhere 
off the line of communication, he 
grew surer and surer of it. As the 
day advanced Red found his con- 
viction that his friend was close to 
danger amounting to a presenti- 
ment. Red ordinarily was a per- 
sistent optimist; to-day it seemed 
to be impossible to summon a par- 
ticle of optimism concerning either 
the duration of the war or the per- 
sonal safety of the man he cared 
for so deeply. 


LOSE to eleven o’clock of the 
evening of this day Red was 
returning from a call which had 
taken him out just as he was be- 
ginning to think longingly of rest 
and sleep. Passing a news stand, 
he had bought the latest evening 
edition of the latest city daily sent 
out to the suburbs, and had found 
in it only a deepening presage of 
coming disaster to the armies of 
the Allies. This paper was stick- 
ing out of his pocket as he walked 
wearily along the deserted streets 
of the residence district, through 
a night air still and heavy with the 
lingering heat of the day. He took 
off his hat and mopped his fore- 
head. Was it hot and still and 
heavy with languor and dread over 
there at this hour, too, he won- 
dered, up on that bending western 
front? Or were the shells bursting 
and the sky red and yellow with 
the flares of the guns, and black 
with smoke and death? Allowing 
for the difference in time it was 
almost four in the morning over 
there. Wasn’t it about this hour 
that things were apt to happen, 
Over there, after a night of wait- 
ing? Wasn’t this often the “zero” 
hour—over there? 
To reach kis own home he would 
naturally go by the Manse, unless 
€ went a little out of his way. It 
must be confessed that Red had 
acquired the habit, since Black left 








“A Chaplain With Wounds Has Done Something Besides Read the Prayer Book” 


“T almost thought I did, but 
wasn’t sure. Do you come from 
my town and ought I to know you? 
You see, you must have changed 
quite a bit.” 

“No, I didn’t expect you to 
know me, but I kind of hoped— 
you would. I know you. You was 
there when I said I’d enlist—up 
on the hill.’”’ 

Her thoughts leaped back to 
that last Sunday of Robert Black’s 
departure and to the service on the 
hillside. Her face lighted with rec- 
ognition and the boy saw it. ‘Oh, 
yes—I do remember; of course I 
do. I think I know your name.” 
She racked her memory hastily for 
it and found it, and the boy’s eyes 
were suffused with joy as she spoke 
it: ‘‘Aren’t you—Enos Dyer?”’ 


‘“ ES, I’m Enie Dyer—only I 
don’t like to be called that 
over here ’cause it sounds like 
‘Heinie.’ Say”—he scanned her 
face anxiously—‘‘know anything 
*bout where the preacher is now?” 
“Mr. Black? Nothing at all. 
It is weeks since I had any news of 
him. His division has been sent 
up toward the front, and they may 
be in things by now; we get only 
rumors here about what is hap- 
pening on the other sectors.” 

“T wish I knew,” he said anx- 
iously. “‘I get to thinkin’ ’bout 
him a lot. He didn’t know me 
any, but I knew him all right. 
After that time he buried the 
Dunstan girl I used to come down 
sometimes to his church. I wanted 
to hear him talk.” 

Jane would have liked to let 
him say more, to have questioned 
him closely. But she knew that 
he must not be allowed to use his 
feeble powers in this way. So after 
assuring him that Black was not 
the man to forget the four boys 
from the hill who had enlisted on 
that memorable day, she went on 
upon her rounds. Still, she could 
not come near him on this night 
without his eyes imploring her to 
give him another word. So she 
learned that he was most unhappy 
lest the injuries he had received 
prevent his return to the front, and 
was worrying badly about it. She 
became presently so interested in 
his state of mind that she called 
one of the surgeons’ attention to 
him. 
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RED AN a? BLACK- By Grace S. Richmond 


Doctor Mills read the record upon his cot tag, looked at 
Dyer keenly through his big horn spectacles, and smiled. 

“You'll get back, my lad,” he said, “when they’ve fixed 
you up back there. With that spirit you'll get anywhere.” 

Enos Dyer’s lips trembled. ‘“‘It’s all right, then,” he 
murmured with a sigh of relief. ‘‘I haven’t done nothin’ 
yet, an’ I figger to 'fore I get through.” 

The surgeon went away. Jane did what she could to 
induce sleep for Dyer, who needed it badly, but his eyes 
were still wide when dawn drew near. 


Y AND BY, asshecame to give him water, which he drank 
thirstily, he said slowly: ‘‘ Did you hear the preacher the 
time he told about that feller Daniel in ’mong the lions?” 

“No, I don’t think so, Enos.” 

“T was just wonderin’ if he was in ’mong ’em now any- 
wheres. If he is, I guess he won't get hurt. I’ve thought 
about that story a lot since I heard him tellin’ it. I guess if 
God could take care of anybody when lions was walkin’ all 
’round him, He could do it when anybody was fightin’, don’t 
you? And I guess the preacher’s fightin’ wherever he is.” 
~ Jane’s lips smiled a little. ‘Chaplains don’t fight, you 
know.” 

“T’ll bet he does,”” Dyer insisted. 

She didn’t try to change his conviction, but somehow it 
took hold of her; and presently, in a strange hush that fell 
just before the dawn, when there came a cessation of 
sound of the guns which usually were to be heard clearly 
at this distance from the front, she stood in a doorway that 
faced the east and took a well-worn letter from her pocket. 
Letters from Black had reached her infrequently and the 
latest was dated weeks ago. Of course he could give her no 
details of his movements, nor could he say much of that 
which was personal to himself and Jane. Yet somehow he 
had managed to convey a very vivid sense of his presence 
and of his constant thought of her. The last paragraph, 
especially, was one to stay by her while she should have 
a memory, reserved though the words were: 


J am very sure that in all this experience you are having you must 
find the thing I-so much want you to find. How can you escape it? 
It is all around you. I can’t get away from it a minute. You know 
what I mean. I never felt it so strongly, nor so depended upon it. 
Every hourit isin my thought of you. You are well up toward the 
front now, I suppose. At any time a bomb may be dropped on your 
hospital; it is always a shining mark for the enemy. Yet I am not 
anxious about you. For this I know: Whatever happens to you or 
me, it can do no harm to the eternal thing which is ours. 


She read the words again and again. Where was he now— 
near, or far? There had been a rumor here that the division 
in which he served had been suddenly rushed from its train- 
ing trenches to the front. There were many rumors; few 
could be trusted. But it might easily be true; he might at 
this very hour be under fire, even though he remained in the 
shelter of trench or dugout. Would he stay in such shelter? 
Though she scouted the idea of Black’s actually fighting, she 
had a sudden vision of him in danger. If he had gone with 
his men up to those front lines, where was he—to-night? 

Suddenly the distant skyline burst into flame before her 
eyes. She looked at her little service watch; it was just past 
four. She must go back; it would not be long now before the 
ambulances would be rushing in with the fresh wounded sent 
back from that angry skyline. For a moment she closed her 
eyes. She still held the letter in her hand; she lifted it and 
laid her cheek against it; then she pressed it to her lips. 

“‘Oh, wherever you are,” she breathed, “I think you need 
me. I think you are thinking of me. But whether you are or 
not—I’m there. Oh, Robert Black—I’m there!” 


N A NARROW, winding, muddy ditch—which was all it 

was, though it went by another name—with short, ladder- 
like places here and there for the ascent of its sides, Robert 
Black was waiting, with a detachment of his men, for a cer- 
tain hour, minute and second previously fixed by orders 
received in the early evening. These men, with whom he had 
been stationed throughout their voyage overseas, their for- 
eign training and their slow and tedious progress toward the 
French front, were about to receive their first real test. At 
that fixed early morning hour they were going for the first 
time “over the top.” 

By now Black knew most of them pretty well. In the 
beginning they had received him cautiously, watching him 
closely, as a man who comes to a regiment with a cross on 
his collar is bound to be watched. The voyage over had 
been a rough one; a large proportion of the men had been 
seasick. Black, who had crossed the Atlantic many times on 
those trips back home tosee his mother, was a first-rate sailor 
and he had had his first chance with his men during those 
long days of storm and wet and dark discomfort. He had 
gone about quietly but efficiently, and the impression he 
had given had been that of one who had cast in his lot with 
this regiment for better or for worse, though he wasn’t 
making any fuss about it. 

When they had reached the other side and gone into 
camp, they soon discovered that the first impression they 
had had of their chaplain held; that he meant to share and 
share alike with them whatever fell to their lot. As to 


-preaching, they crowded to hear him after the first tentative 


experiment. The same unescapable logic, the same clear and 
challenging appeal, the same unafraid plain speaking which 
had won Redfield Pepper Burns won these men—who were 
only boys after all. A great many words have been written 
in the effort to tell what soldiers want—if they want any- 
thing at all—from their chaplain. They are not hard to 
satisfy, critical though they are and merciless when they 
detect failure to measure up to their requirements. The 
requirement itself is certainly simple enough and just 
enough: it’s only what is required of themselves, which is to 
be men and comrades to the last ditch. 


‘hoe was not the last ditch, but the first one to which they 
had come this night. The trench was like other trenches, 
but they had not been in a front-line trench before; somehow 
it seemed different. Black had been ordered to stay in-the 
rear, but he had courteously disputed the order, had had it 
out with his superior officer and had been told to go along. 
This, he understood, was a mere matter of form, ‘to try him 
out. A chaplain had a perfect right to go where he would 
with his men, provided he had the nerve. 

The men liked having their chaplain with them, though 
they by no manner of means said so. They hadn't been 
expecting to have him accompany them to the very front, 
and when he came along as a matter of course they were 
glad of it. He was a comfortable sort to have around. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 





The Eighth Box 


| HE WAS a discriminating burglar, who had 

had many exciting experiences and felt 
equal to any emergency; but he got the surprise 
of his life when he found “The Eighth Box.” 
If you want to know what surprised him read 
this charming story, with a dash of mystery 
in it, by Royal Brown. It will appear soon in 
THE HOME JOURNAL. 











And there was one thing about him they very definitely 
enjoyed, and that was his smile. It wasn’t a broad grin, but 
it was a mighty nice one; and when any man had said some- 
thing that brought that pleasant laugh to Bob's lips, that 
man always felt a bit warm and happy inside. 

It was very still and dark in the trench. Black went from 
one to another, taking whispered messages, hastily scrawled 
notes which they gave to him, and making clear his under- 
standing of the various requests. One boy, a slender fellow 
not long out of hospital, came to Black at almost the last 
moment with a diffident question. 

‘“‘Parson,”’ he whispered, ‘‘I want you to do something for 
me. If I—if I should get scared out there—or anything, and 
the boys should know about it and it got around—or any- 
thing—I—I—wish you'd see it didn’t get back to my dad. 
He always said I’d get over bein’—shaky when the time 
come. But, Parson, would you think it was awful wrong to— 
lie about it for mea little? You see, it would cut dad up like 
everything, and I couldn’t bear r 

Black put his lips close to the young ear. ‘‘I won’t have to 
lie, Joe,” he said. ‘‘I haven’t the least doubt of you, not the 
least. Do you get that? I’m telling you the absolute truth.” 

In the darkness Joe smiled. After a moment he whispered 
back. ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ll have to buck up,” he said. 

“You've bucked up now,” came back the whisper, and 
Black’s hand clasped his arm tight for an instant. ‘‘ What a 
muscle you've got, Joe!” he declared. 

The arm stiffened, the muscle swelled. ‘‘ You bet,” agreed 
the boy proudly, and hitched up his cartridge belt. ‘‘That’s 
what trainin’ does to a fellow. Well—good-by, Parson.” 

““God be with you, Joe! He will; remember that.” 

“Yes, sir—if you say so.” And Joe walked away, less 
“‘shaky’’ than he had come. 

Then presently it was the “zero” hour. With the first 
boom and crash of the covering barrage the men were up 
and over the top. The farthest man in the line was Joe. No, 
not the farthest, though Joe had been assigned that place, for 
beyond and beside him, as he went over, was Robert Black. 


XVIII 


EAR SIS: I’m going to cease setting down the big stuff for a 
space while I write to you. I’m just back with a whole skin from 
spending the night up a tree watching this man’s army pull off a 
great stunt in the way of a surprise for the enemy. I’ve sent off my 
stuff for my paper and am now resting up; but a letter is due you. 
I’ve had great luck this last month in meeting up with at least 
three people’ whom you’ll like to hear about. First: R. M. B.—by 
the merest chance. I simply turned a corner in a little French town 
where I’d stopped with an officer who was taking me with him up to 
the front, and ran square into a black-eyed chap, with a cross on his 
collar, who was so tanned and so husky I didn’t snap to for a full 
minute. He did, though, and had me gripped with a grip like a steel 
trap. ‘‘Cary Ray!” he shouted. I knew the voice—I couldn’t forget 
that voice in a hurry—and of course instantly then I knew the man. 
Jolly! Jane, you ought to see him. 

Well, he hadn’t a minute-to spare for me, unless I’d go with him. 
“Sure thing,” I agreed. ‘I’ve got an hour to spare while the major 
there checks up with G. H. Q. here. What’s your little party?”’ 

“Tt’s a burial party,” said he, looking me in the eye, same as usual. 
“Tf you haven’t had that particular experience, it won’t hurt you, 
and on the way we can talk things over.” 

As it happened I’d passed up the funerals thus far. It was a 
mighty simple little affair, just a group of sober doughboys, a flag, 
some wooden crosses, and a firing squad—and R. M. B. reading the 
service. But don’t you think the “ Resurrection and the Life”’ didn’t 
get over to us! 

On the way to the field and back I heard a great piece of news. 
R. M. B.’s regiment had been sent back into rest billets about a 
fortnight before, and a group of entertainers had come through the 
little town one evening and put on a show for them. It was some 
show, and the bright particular star was—oh, you never could guess 
if you hadn’t a clew, any more than I could. Well, it was Fanny 
Fitch! Yes, sir—over here with a bunch of vaudeville people, going 
round the leave areas and cheering the boys up before the next bout. 
You should have heard the chaplain describing the song and dance. 
Fanny can’t sing a whole lot—just enough to get by, I judge; but 
dance she can, and jolly she does, and the boys fall for it like rows of 
tenpins. The best of it, according to R. M. B., is that she’s happy 
as a summer cloud doing her bit. Why, she’s just plain got into the 
game, Sis, as I told her to do, and I don’t know what more you can 
ask of anybody. And now I’m going to tear things loose and get to 
see her as soon as I can make it, lest some fool of a shavetail lieu- 
tenant get a line on her while my back is turned. 

The third meet-up? It was a week earlier than this that I stood 
on the side of the road and watched a couple of battalions march by 
on their way to the training trenches in a quiet sector. And behold 
there was a first lieutenant as was a first lieutenant, and his name 
back in the States was Tommy Lockhart! Talk about making a man 
of a man—you ought to see our Tom! 

Luck to you and love to you! Always your same old 





Cary. 





| The Tone of Lafayette Arms 


O THE student of human nature an apart- 
ment house is full of absorbing interest and, 
given an apartment house that prides itself upon 
its “tone,” a writer’s opportunities are unex- 
celled. In “The Tone of Lafayette Arms,” soon 
to be published in THE HOME JOURNAL, 
Grace Torrey has provided rare entertainment, 
especially in her handling of the “tone.” 











A few days later Cary succeeded in getting the chance he 
wanted. He made the trip in an official car in the company 
of several officers, with a number of hours to spare before 
the return in which to hunt up a certain group of enter. 
tainers, which he meant te locate or perish in the attempt, 


Th hunt took so much time that it began to look as if 
Cary’s usual luck had deserted him, when he came rather 
suddenly upon his quarry. It was the edge of the evening, 
and the edge of a French town in which a division on its way 
to the front was quartered. A big audience of men was 
seated on the grass watching a performance taking place on 
an improvised platform, lighted with flaring torches. At the 
moment of Cary’s arrival a young violinist, who had been 
playing softly a series of haunting Scottish airs, dashed with- 
out warning into a popular marching song, a lad with a con- 
certina leaped upon the stage, and a girl in a scarlet skirt, a 
black velvet coat, and cap with a long scarlet feather ran 
out from a sheltering screen. In her arms che carried a great 
flaming bunch of poppies, and over them she laughed down 
at her audience. Standing on the step below the stage she 
began to sing. e 

It was just such a song as Cary Ray—and most of the 
boys before him—had heard a thousand times. The singer, 
as he had written Jane, had no real voice for singing, but 
somehow that didn’t much matter. She had youth and a 
delightfully saucy smile, and she had—well, what is it that 
makes all the difference between one such performer and 
another, that elusive quality which none can define but 
which all can recognize? Spirit, dash, beauty—they were all 
there; and something else, something new, something irre- 
sistible. What was it? 

Trying to discover what it was, Cary looked for all he was 
worth at the girl who was holding these boys in the grip of 
her attraction, and doing with it what she would. And what 
was she doing with it? What could Fanny have been expect- 
ing to do? It was undoubtedly her chance to capture more 
masculine admiration in the lump than had ever been her 
privilege before. Cary studied her with the eyes of a hawk. 
Let her give these young Americans one look which was not 
what Cary Ray wanted it to be, and he would steal away 
again as quietly as he had come and never let her know. He 
wasn’t sure that R. M. B. would have recognized what he 
himself would in the situation; and the fact that Black had 
spoken with such hearty praise of Fanny’s performance 
hadn’t wholly served to reassure him. 


T WAS difficult to analyze the absorbing interest of her 

“turn,” made up as it was, like patchwork, of all sorts of 
unexpected bits. Song and story, parade and dance—one 
never knew what was coming next, and when it did come it 
might be the very slightest of sketches. Yet-through it all 
seemed to run one thread, that of genuine desire to bring 
good cheer without resort to means unworthy. 

Though she was using every art which Cary had known 
she possessed, and some he hadn’t known of, she was doing it 
in a way to which he could not take exception. She was 
definitely and restrainedly doing the whole thing as the 
boys’ sisters might have done it if their sisters had been as 
accomplished as she. After all, Cary said to himself, this war 
had done something splendid to Fanny Fitch as well as to 
everybody else. She wasn’t a vampire; she was a good sport, 
and she was playing up, playing the game with the very 
best that was in her. And Cary was glad; he was gladder 
than he had ever been about anything. 

The moment she had finally left the stage Cary wormed 
his way to one side and out of the torchlight into the clear 
darkness now fully fallen. He went around behind the 
screen and found a slim figure in scarlet-and-black sitting 
with violinist and concertinist upon a plank, placed across 
two boxes. An older woman with a plain face and fine eyes 
looked up at Cary and shook her head at him with a warning 
smile. Evidently she was in charge, and very much in 
charge, of this girl who was traveling about France with men 
performers among so many men in uniform. But before she 
could send him away Fanny herself had looked up from a 
letter she was reading by a flashlight and had sprung up with 
a smothered exclamation of joy and come to him. The older 
woman rose also and followed her. 

Fanny turned to her. “It’s an old friend, Mr. Ray—Mrs. 
Burnett.”’ She made the introduction under her breath, for 
at the moment the audience on the other side of the screen 
was silently watching a difficult sleight-of-hand trick. ‘‘He’s 
a war correspondent, and I’m sure hasn’t long to stay. 
Please let me talk with him just outside here.” 


S° IN a minute Cary had led Fanny a stone’s throw away, 
just out of the flare of the torches, and looked down into 
her face. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘here we are! And you're playing 
the game for all that’s in it. I’m pleased as Punch that 
you've come along. Tell me all about it, quick. I’ve got to 
be back in the car that brought me in half an hour.” 

“Then there isn’t time to tell you all about it,” Fanny 
answered, ‘‘and there is nothing to tell, either, except what 
you see. I am very happy to be of use, as I think Iam. |’m 
giving myself more seriously to being a little fool than I ever 
did to trying to seem wise.” 

“And in doing it, you’re the wisest of all!’’ Cary exulted. 
“Fanny, I’ve something to tell you. You knew—you must 
have known—what I used to be, though you didn’t see much 
of me till that was pretty well over. I want you to know 
that—it’s all over now. I’ve had every sort of test since | 
left Jane and Mr. Black and Doctor Burns—the people 
who stood by me when I was down—and I haven't given in 
once. You see, I can’t disappoint them. And—I’d like to 
think—you care, too, whether—I make good.” 

“Of course I care,” she answered. “Cary, I want you to 
know that—ever so many things look different to me, over 
here. I Perhaps you won't believe it, but it’s true, 
absolutely true—that when I face an audience like that one 
out there I feel almost like—a mother to those boys. And I 
just want to be good to them and help them forget the 
hard things they’ve seen for a little while.” : 

He could not doubt that there was truth in the astonishing 
words, and it made him very happy to hear them. Certainly 
the experience of being close to the heart of the great 
struggle was doing strange things to everybody. Why 
should it not have worked this miracle with her? ; 

“Fanny”’—he felt for her hand and took it in both his— 
“do you know that you and I are a lot alike? You and | are 
always keyed up toa pitch of adventure; we like it; it’s the 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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“The more the merrier” 


No matter who comes nor how unexpected— 
even though they arrive just at your meal hour. 

With Campbell’s at hand you always have a 
delicious soup course ready to emphasize your 
welcome. And this is only one instance. 

You can hardly count the emergencies that 
are smoothed out and simplified day after day by 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Suppose any meal goes wrong or disappoints 
you or you suddenly feel the need of an extra 
touch—something appetizing and nourishing 
which you had not planned. 

Suppose it is the maid’s day out, wash-day, 
ironing-day, house-cleaning day. You are never 
without an inviting and sustaining soup. 

You can use it also as the chief feature in many 
delicious recipes, some of which are given in our 
little book “Helps for the Hostess,’ which we will 
gladly send free on request. Write for it. 

Order this tempting soup by the dozen or case. 
Get the full benefit and enjoyment. 


21 kinds 
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“Look at my bountiful store 
For dinners and suppers galore 
I welcome each guest 
With a joy unrepressed 
And always I’m ready for more!” 











When you feel uncomfortable 
every time you see people’s 
eyes upon your hands, you 
cannot be at your best 


PEOPLE NOTICE YOUR FINGERNAILS 


Every time you put your hand to your hair— Every time you powder 
your nose —Whenever you make a gesture your hands are conspicuous 


OUR tea cup poised in the air; the at- 

tention of the others centered on you— 

and then you caught a glimpse of your nails! 
The very memory of it still makes you flush. 


The big occasions when your nails made you 
feel awkward stand out in your memory. But 
are you conscious of the thousand little daily acts 
which make your hands prominent? 


You cannot put on your hat or fasten your 
glove; you cannot give your clothes a tiny, settling 
pat; you cannot make the least gesture without 
drawing attention to your hands. 


People not only look at your hands— they judge 
you by them. 


This is ruinous! 
The nail root is only Y2 inch, below 
the cuticle. If you cut the cuticle, you 
are sure to injure the delicate root. 


An occasional manicure may improve the appear- 
ance of your nails for the time being, but it will not 
keep them looking well. You must care for your nails 
with the same regularity that you do for your teeth, 
and care for them by the right method. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 111, 114 W. 17th St., N. ¥. C. 


Name_ 





Street 





City 























When you cut the overgrown cuticle, you can’t 
help cutting the living skin, too. There’s only +r 
of an inch of cuticle. to protect the root of the nails. 
When you hack into this cuticle you are hurting the 
only protection of the sensitive root. 


The skin, in its effort to heal these ugly little places, 
grows quickly and forms thick, ragged cuticle. This 
gives your cuticle the unkempt appearance that makes 
you feel self-conscious when people look at your nails. 


But you can keep your cuticle thin, smooth, even— 
your nails so lovely that you feel only pleasure when 
people look at your hands. 


The right way to do this is to use the correct soft- 
ening method; then remove any surplus cuticle with 
a soft cloth. After years of experiment an expert 
worked out a harmless cuticle remover—Cutex. Just 
dip an orange stick (with cotton wrapped around the 
point) into the Cutex bottle. Then gently work the 


This is correct 
Soften and remove surplus cuticle with Cutex. 
It will leave a thin, beautiful nail base. 


stick around the base of the nail, pushing back the dead 
cuticle. Carefully wash the hands, pushing the cuticle 
back when drying them. 


The Cutex way keeps the cuticle in perfect con- 
dition. It can’t break the skin or injure the nail root. 


Below you see Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, and Cutex Powder 
Polish in the new ivory-like tube. The 
three give you a wonderful manicure. 





With Cutex, you will no longer have the mortifica- 
tion of rough, heavy cuticle, of hangnails—you can 
keep your hands well groomed al/ the time. 


To remove stains and make the nail tips snowy 
white, apply a little Cutex Nail White underneath 
the nails. Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. 


The exquisite result 
Your nails look like this all the time when 
you give them a regular Cutex manicure 


Get Cutex at any drug or department store. Cutex, 
the cuticle remover, comes in 35c and 6sc bottles. 
Cutex Nail White, Nail Polish and Cuticle Comfort 


are each 35c. 


For 20 cents have exquisite nails 
for a month 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes, and we will 
send you a complete Midget Manicure Set. Send for 
it today. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 111, 
114 W. 17th Street, New York City. . 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 111, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 
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FEW daysagoI read in the daily 
paper one of the jolliest things 
I’ve read in a long time. There 
|| lives somewhere in Pennsylvania 
a nice old lady of eighty. She 
celebrated her birthday recently; 
and how do you think she did 
it? I imagine the family press- 
ing round her, saying: 

“Now, grandma, what shall 
we do? What do you want most? You can have 
anything you like.” 

What do you think she wanted? 

Perhaps it’s your idea that she said she’d been 
looking forward all the year to a nice pair of 
knitted bedroom slippers, purple and black; or a 
new, large-print Bible; or a group picture of her 
grandchildren. But here you would be in error. 
The old lady replied briskly that she wanted to 
signalize her eightieth anniversary by taking a 
ride in an airplane; and what’s more, she did it, 
bless her heart, and enjoyed it thoroughly. 


Note How the Family Took It 


No: what interested me particularly in this 
was not so much that the old lady wanted to do 
it. I have long realized perfectly that lots of old 
ladies would give all the slippers you could knit 
them for a ride in an airplane. It was the matter- 
of-fact and sporting way in which the family fell 
in with her desire. They didn’t say: ‘Why, 
grandma, what an idea! It’s so dangerous! You 
might fall out and die! You’d be scared. We 
haven’t any moral right to let you do such a thing 
at your age. It isn’t proper. Wouldn’t you rather 
go to a nice lecture on ‘Life in the Andes’ or 
“Readings from Shakspere’ or something?’’ Not 
at all. Aviation was what she wanted and avia- 
tion was what she got. And I hope that when I 
am eighty my family may be as considerate! 

You see, age merely means that you have passed 
a certain number of years on this planet. It 
doesn’t necessarily mean that you are feeble-minded 
or uninterested or incapable of motion or ready 
and anxious to pass on. 

Of course, if you were a confirmed paralytic you 
wouldn’t care for aviation. But neither would 
you, in that case, if you were thirty years old in- 
stead of eighty. 

As a matter of fact, old people, who can no 
longer take part in rapid muscular exercise, are 
particularly likely to enjoy being moved about 
artificially. You must have noticed how much 
they like motoring. They rarely enjoy sitting in 
solitude; they like life and action around them 
and invariably prefer the town to the country. A 
friend of mine was terribly troubled because her 
mother, who had managed to escape from a mag- 
nificent country house, buried in scenery, per- 
sisted in handling and pricing every object in the 
little general store of the near-by village. 

Now, if this is true of real old age (and we 
appreciate it to-day somewhat, as is shown by 
what my old lady accomplished in the 
way of aviation), think what healthy, 














Suppose You are 40-Odd! 


That’s No Reason Why You Should Get Fat, or Feel Old or be Old 
We Thought So Once and Believed It. But Now— 


exercise. We know that stiff, awkward joints need 
not have been allowed to grow so; that dull eyes 
and thin hair and sallow skin mean poor circula- 
tion, and that the circulation needn’t be poor just 
because one is forty-five. 

And we know, too, that all those fatherly old 
essays written by fatherly old gentlemen about 
housework being the best exercise for women are 
all bosh and nonsense. If it were true that house- 
work is the best exercise chambermaids, cooks and 
charwomen would have the finest physiques in the 
world—and they haven’t. The young Diana may 
have swept the morning dew from the grass, but 
that is about all the sweeping she did, and the 
vacuum cleaners will make more modern Dianas 
than ever the broom and dustpan made. 


Two Superstitions Demolished 


MY’ GRANDMOTHER undoubtedly traveled 
many miles a day through her house, and 
undoubtedly considered walking for exercise pure 
fanaticism. But I don’t believe there’s much 
doubt as to which of us got most out of life at 
forty. As a matter of fact, I’m a good enough 
housekeeper for anybody, and I’ve had just as 
many children as my grandmother had, and I 
learned to run an automobile at the age when she 
went into caps! 

There’s another superstition, by the way, we 
have demolished: the idea that you must do a 
thing when you are young in order to do it well or 
even atall. We all know that Cato learned Greek 
at seventy, but we don’t all remember that a fa- 
mous golf champion never touched a mashie or a 
cleek till he was forty-two. 

And a few years ago we found out that we could 
learn to dance at any age. 

Not for nothing did that great inexplicable wave 
of dancing sweep over the country: the youth, the 
vitality, the endurance, the renewed circulation 
and digestion that it brought to countless men 
and women on the way to fifty will not soon be 
forgotten by them. 

The impatient young people who scoffed at 
them, perspiring and counting the time, and wished 
them back at their bridge tables and veranda 
chairs, little knew that there was a plain, practical 
reason for his performance in the bottom of many 
a portly uncle’s heart. 


The Real Reason Why He Danced 


E DANCED, not because of bright lights, bad 
air and late hours, but in spite of them! He 
used the only free time he had, his evenings, to 
take more exercise than he had taken in years, and 
he felt better than he had in years. Of course he 
could have gone to a gymnasium and exercised 
there (if he lived in a large city), but this is asking 
for more strength of mind than the average uncle 
possesses ! 
Women caught the idea more quickly, and the 
“interpretative dancing’’ so solemnly practiced by 
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women whose grandmothers would undoubtedly 
have been “‘ put out of meeting” had they dared it, 
was only an interesting form of corrective gym- 
nastics. 


Age a Matter of the Arteries 


LL through the history of the world, the great, 
the brilliant, the achieving women have stood 
out from the mass of their sex as preserving a mar- 
velous physical youth and vitality joined to the 
ripe intelligence and experience of their later 
years, and all women have envied it. Never has 
there been a time when such extended youth and 
vitality were open to so many women. No longer 
do we consider the desire for it frivolous; we realize 
it as an extension of power, a reasonable means of 
making the body an adequate and happy inter- 
preter of the soul. 

How many eager, vivid minds have been stifled 
by muscles and hearts and digestions that had 
aged before them! How many poor, cramped 
lungs stopped work in the twenties, that should 
have been sending their owners on quarter-mile 
swims and five-mile walks in the forties! 

Never, except perhaps in ancient Greece, were 
these things so well known, so widely spread, so 
easy to learn and prove as they are to-day. The 
college girl began it, but she is a mother to-day and 
knows how to prove to her daughter that age is a 
matter of the arteries, not of the heart. 

“To get a good complexion, buy a pot of rouge 
and a rabbit’s foot, bury them in the ground two 
miles from your home, and walk out once a day 
to see if they are still there,” wrote a clever doctor; 
and many a woman of forty-odd is proving this 
twice a week on the golf links. 

The mother who takes the family and picnics 
on the beach all day, and leaves the stairs unswept 
and the napkins unhemmed, is not so likely to be 
ostracized as a gypsy as she used to be. A dustless 
house is not so much better than a housekeeper with 
the cobwebs blown out of her brains, and an un- 
wrinkled counterpane is not nearly such a source of 
pride to her husband to-day as an unwrinkled wife! 


The Old Mothers in the Ballads 


REMEMBER that as a young girl I had many 

unregenerate doubts as to the necessity for all 
those deep wrinkles and knotted hands and bent 
backs which seemed to be the only traits that 
endeared mothers to their sons, in the current 
ballads. Nobody ever seemed to remember and to 
love a jolly, good-looking, active mother. She had 
to be worn and bent and wrinkled with work for 
them in order to make good, so to speak! 

I pointed out once to one of my aunts, at an 
entertainment comprising one of these songs, that 
the age of the young son distinctly indicated that 
his mother had evidently aged prematurely owing 
to his doing no work at all. 

“If he had done something besides sing tenor 
solos she might have saved her hands a little,” I 
suggested, and my aunt found the re- 
mark horribly cynical. 













































interested women of fifty, full of brains 
and vitality, must have suffered fifty 
years ago! 


Why Fat in Middle Age? 


Unto Her a Child Was Born 









“You'll feel differently when you have 
a son yourself,’’ she reproved me. 

But now that I have a son I don’t 
feel differently at all, and I am not in 
the least eager to wrinkle and bend my- 


HINK of the things ‘‘ middle-aged 

women”’ weren’t considered able to 
undergo! And yet I don’t remember 
that middle age has ever been consid- 
ered a bar to washing, scrubbing, rug 
beating, furniture moving, carpet laying 
or baby carrying. 

The English women have always 
marveled at the willingness of our slen- 
der girls to grow so almost universally 
into fat, short-winded women. 

“Of course, she’s fat, but you have to 
expect it at her age,’’ we always used to 
hear when I was a little girl. Middle 
age meant fat. Now I hear: ‘“‘Isn’t it 
too bad that that Mrs. Blank has let her- 
self get so disgustingly fat? Why does 
she do it? She would be a beautiful 
woman if she’d take care of herself.” 

We all know now that fat is not an 
unfortunate decree of Providence; that 
except in a few uncommon cases it means 
merely too much food and too little 














ERE is a realistic HOME JOURNAL Christ- 

mas story written around a rich little boy of 
loving disposition, who was surrounded by luxury, 
but was heart hungry and lonely, as rich little 
children so often are. “Cwissermus” as interpreted 
in the great mansion on the hill meant little to 
this soul-starved boy; so he set out unannounced, 
on Christmas Morning, to find among the lowly 
down in the valley the true significance of Christ- 
mas. What he found and how he found it lead to 
a heart-stirring climax, in which not only the child, 
but his parents and their house-party guests, made 
awonderful discovery. It is a beautiful story beauti- 
fully told by John Kimberly Mumford. Don’t fail 
to read it! It will do you good. 
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self for him. I notice, too, that the less 
wrinkled and bent I am the more he 
seems to admire me. 


Let Mother Go Up in an Airplane 


S° IF your mother wants to go up in 
an airplane or down in a submarine, 
when she is eighty and you are forty- 
five, take her by all means; and if your 
daughter wishes to be the pilot, let her 
be it, and be proud of both of them. 
Not so daring as the one, not so feeble 
as the other, you have in a way the 
powers of both with the weaknesses of 
neither. Wiser than one, stronger than 
the other, you face the most valuable 
part of your life; let no one tell you 
that there is any limit to what you may 
do in it! 

Keep the vehicle, which is your body, 
equal to the driver, which is your mind, 
and go where you will, for all the roads 
are yours! 
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ANOTHER light shield, mad of 
white china silk and pink Georg. ‘te, 
with a silhouette set in between, the 
edges finished with bronze br: id. 
The candlestick was enameled wi ‘te. 


nm A “ifs I Feade 


ALL these gifts | made from things which I had around the house, with the exception of one or two of the wire 
lamp frames, which can be purchased in almost every store where lamps are sold. You would be surprised to see 
what you can do with the small pieces which many throw away. For instance, the light screen just below was 
made by covering the wire frame with rose-colored china silk, then by pasting very lightly, in just a few spots, a 
silhouette cut from a magazine. This was covered with blue Georgette, 
and the edges were bound with bronze-colored braid. For the tray 
above I gathered some milkweed floss and pressed it under glass. 


ABIT of satinand 
a bit of lace made 
the electric-light 
cover. 
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THESE two candle 
shades I made from 
some pink china silk, 
edging and blue rib- 
bon left over from a 
party dress. 


Pad 











THE two pincushions 
above were made from bits 
of silk lining and from the 
good embroidered pieces left 
over from shirt waists. The 
lace edging was also left- 
over material. 


THE heart-shape box below 
was originally a Valentine box 
of candy. I covered it with 
pink brocade left from some 
furniture covering, and bound 
the edges with dull gold braid. 





A simple screen anyone can make. 
















A PIECE of black oilcloth and 
small scraps of satin and satin 
ribbon made the attractive bag ie 
on the left. THE boxes above were candy boxes 
which I had saved and which now 
I painted, both inside and out, with 
white enamel, then decorated with 
blue bands and floral designs. 


THIS desk set was also made from some furniture covering. The 
foundation for the various pieces is cardboard, the pen tray being 


a box lid. 
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VALOR RULER 
















ANOTHER desk set, with the designs 
painted on paper and covered with isinglass. 
The foundation here is cardboard. 
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LAMP SHADES 
are always easy to 
make. The large 
one is just heavy 
baper which I var- 
nished and finished 
with bronze braid. 
The pink shade was 
a piece of parch- 
ment paper, colored 
with water color 


THE box was 
and painted. The brother*s cigar 
shaped shade is box. I corre 
made from a piece it with silk, 


of muslin decorated 
and given several 
coats of varnish. It 
also is finished 
with a gilt braid. 


then paixted 
the design on tl 
and covere«' the 
entire thing 
with gold- 
colored silk net. 
The waste- 
paper basket ts 
muslin var 


nished. 


, 






THE light screen is an- 
other piece of muslin var- 
nished in the same way as 
the lamp shade. 
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The beaded and velvet handbags were 
made and designed by M. Markel 


TH:S novel lantern- 





nad of shaped bag, beaded in a 
org: ite, striking medallion de- 
een, ‘he sign. conceals a mirror 
br d. 


under its pointed top. 
dwi ‘te. 
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ote IF THERE is one thing that every 

ue rib- girl longs to possess it is a beaded 

from a bag, and here are some of the prettiest 

of the new designs to choose from. 

: | 
FOR a child's chair is SEND her candy ina 
this pretty pillow bag. lovely basket like this. 

GAY laundry 
$5.75 will buy this natty rubber-lined, bag that comes 
fitted traveling case, covered with cre- for $3.50. 

¥ ) tonne in many colors. 
~ 

ly boxes 

ich now 

ut, with 

ed with 


ns. 


SWEET-GRASS baskets 
like this promise to become 
even more popular than 
knitting bags have been. 













PRETTY silk appliquéd fruit 


makes this basket very desirable. 
New woven fern basket 












VO SAFER way 
of carrying a mir- 
ror, brushand comb 
could be found than 
inthis oilcloth case, 
cretonne lined. 


Complete, $8. 


desisns [i SHI! who travels 
nglass. will «appreciate a 
Puiiman hanger 
anc /ipper cases 
wit. trees. Set 
com ete, $6; or 


$3 +r each. 



























GAYLY painted basket to hold 
magazines. Price, $3.50. 






EVERY woman may wae — 
carry a mirror in the Keng ye 
palm of her hand if she 
chooses a chiffon velvet 
bag like the one on the 
left, which hides a mir- 
ror on the under side of 
its metal top. Comes 
in black and colors 























THE porcupine bag (left) is cov- 
ered with little beaded loops. 
Above is a new crocheted bronze- 
beaded bag suspended on a jade 
bracelet. 


BIG checks worked in cross- 
stitch on wool duvetine make 
this smart bag above. Another 
lovely beaded bag is pictured © 
on the right. 
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KEEPING the FAMILY TOGETHER 


T takes more than three meals a day and a roof to hold 
a family together. That’s only cupboard love ! 


No, the real cementzng influence, as many parents have 
found, is for the family to enjoy itself together, as it does at 
the motion picture theatre. 


Son will chip in on the party as well as daughter and 
the youngsters, when it comes to seeing with the old 
folks the first-class motion picture plays of Paramount- 


Artcraft. 


And there’s no pretense about it either—not ‘‘just once 
to please the children’’—but they all go because the fasci- 
nation of Paramount-Artcraft gets them / 


The fascination of the finest creative genius of the 
screen—that’s Paramount-Artcraft ! 


The fascination of superb directing — that’s Paramount- 
Artcraft ! 


The fascination of clean motion pictures, conceived and 
constructed with the fire of genius and the passion of art— 
that’s Paramount-Artcraft and its whole title to leadership! 


Wt fotion Pictures 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures —and the theatres that show them 
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iggy. FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION ANON 


4 : ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE LASKY Vice Pres CECILB. DE MILLE Director Generel 
Dictures a 
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Paramount- 
Artcraft 


Pictures 


Listed 
in Se 
Save t 


alpha “ tically, ov 


eptember and Octobe 


he li ott And see the 
pictures! 


Billie Burke in - 
“THE MISLEADING Wipow 


“*Sapie Love”’ 


Margue rite Clark in 
““Wipow By Proxy’ 
Elsi —— nin 
sii: 5 Wer NESS FOR THE 
DEFENSE” 
Wm. S. Ha rt i 
“To ma Pettic COATS 
‘“*THE TEETH OF THE =n = 
W ith a star cast 
Houdin 


eT aE Grim GaMeE”’ 


Vivian Martin in 


“Tue Tuirp Kiss” 


“His OrriciaL Fianc£e” 


Wallace 


Reid in 


THe VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 


“Tue Lotrery Man” 


Maurice Tourneur *s 


Robert 


n 

“Tue Lire LINE” 
Warwick in - 
“Top IN THE HIL.s 
“In Mizzou RA” 


Washbur 


“Wuy St ert Ho OME” 


Brya nt 
George 
Pr odu 


Loane Tucker 
7 
= Mir E Man” 


Thomas H. Ince 


—— 
Enid Ben 
“ SrepIN 5 Our” 
Dor rothy Dalton 


THe Ma ARKET OF F So 


Cha rles 
“THE 


**L’ Ap. wana” 


ay Ce ATE WALLC oP” 


“Orr SouTHAMPTON — IRE 
A Maurice Tourneur Pro- 
duction 


Paramount 


Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 


Paramou 


Paramou 
4, 


Com 


one each month 
nt- Briggs Comedy 
one each week 


nt-Mack Sennett 
edies two each month 


et 


Paramoun t Magazine 


issued — 


Paramoun nt = Post _ tu Pic- 


tures 


Paramou 
Trav 


And 


issued ever’ ee week 
nt- Burto: « Beetmes 
el Pictures one each week 


& 


remember that any 


Paramount or Artcraft pic- 


ture t 


hat you haven’t seen 


is as new as a book you 
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have never read 
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We Need a Universal Language 


And Here it is, and Possible to All: By Anne Shaw Faulkner 





E HAVE always been told that 
music is ‘“‘a universal language,”’ 
but we are only just beginning to 
realize the true meaning of what a 
universal language is, because we 
now for the first time feel the cry- 
ing need of a universal language. 

At the beginning of the war we 
felt a oneness of purpose which 
led us to choose this universal 
language, music, as the best medium in which to ex- 
press our love for our country and our desire to serve 
her. We became in a very short time a singing na- 
tion. Yet when Major General Bell, at the beginning 
of the war, voiced the now well-known phrase “‘A 
singing nation is a winning nation,” the musicians 
of America were really the only people who believed 
him. To-day we recognize the truth of the state- 
ment. We know that our boys literally sang their 
way to victory, and that the great army at home 
has been singing as it has been working, so that 
now we are all ready to join together as a mighty 
army of singing Americans. 

We Americans have had the wrong attitude 
regarding music for so many years that it is difficult 
for us to grasp quickly the full realization of its 
power. Asa nation we have treated music as 
a thing apart from, instead of a part of, our 














in the homes of America than in the homes of any 
other land; there has been more money spent for 
music lessons. What, then, is the matter? Is it be- 
cause we have never trained our ears as we have 
our eyes? Is it because we have never taught our 
children to listen as well as to see? 


r THE campaign conducted by the women’s 
clubs, six questionnaires were sent at different 
intervals to the camp-welfare secretaries. In re- 
sponse to the question, “‘ What type of music do the 
boys seem to enjoy most?” the last questionnaire, 
sent out in October, 1918, showed only one request 
in twenty for ragtime and the popular songs! 

We have found that we all love to sing and that 
we allcan sing. But what are we singing? Many of 
the songs heard at community sings to-day are 
hardly worthy of the intelligence of our American 
public. During the war we were glad to feel that 
we were singing the songs that our boys were 
enjoying in camps. But will community singing 
accomplish its best purpose in the future life of 
America if we continue to sing only the common 
ditties of the day? A young soldier who had 
recently returned from France, and who had 
participated in that wonderful experience of 


earlier form than is to be noted in any part of 
France to-day. This is equally true of some of the 
Spanish songs which have been found recently in 
remote corners of Mexico and California. 

There are also the folk songs that have been born 
on American soil. Many of the musicians of America 
are still unfamiliar with the cowboy songs. Native 
to America, these songs are the spontaneous out- 
bursts of the simple, strong sons of the great West. 
Few opera goers who admire the “Habanera,” 
from ‘‘Carmen,” know that this form of dance song 
originated in Havana, Cuba. ‘‘Gamale Norge,” one 
of the most popular folk songs of Norway, was first 
sung on Halsted Street, Chicago. 

We have almost overlooked in the past the debt 
that present and future generations will owe to 
the immigrants who settled America and whose 
descendants are to-day its greatest vital force. Few 
of us have ever stopped to consider that we have 


the foundation for the future music of the world in. 


the foreign-born American. 


we we analyze the great musical nations 
of the past we find that all have been more 
or less dependent upon one another. Even those 
extremists who all but succeeded in making the 
American public believe that all music ema- 
nated from Germany have been forced to 





daily life. It is not so many years ago that 





the average American business man was all 
but ashamed to acknowledge a love for 
music. We have divided music into two 
classes: ‘‘Classical” or ‘“‘heavy” music, as 
some have been pleased to call it, and ‘‘ popu- 
lar” or “‘light’’ music. It is, of course, true 
that there has been an ever-increasing per- 
centage of real music lovers in America who 
have learned the truth of the definition of 
Theodore Thomas, that “popular music is 
familiar music.” Yet in spite of the number- 
less concert goers there are thousands of 
men who still believe that to acknowledge a 
pleasure in the listening to good music is 
really a proof of a lack of virile manhood. 


Jat yond a change has come. Music has 
become a force and not an adjunct in the 
life of every American. There is no home 
in our land that has not felt the power of 
music, a power which has strengthened our 
boys through their hardships in France as it 
has helped their families through the days of | | 
waiting. Men coming back from service are 
asking that their homes shall have the music | 
that they learned to love in camp. The pre- | 
war status of music in America will never 
return. 

With our interest awakened, we have 
found out many things about music. We 
have discovered that in all the wars of the 
past music has ever been the greatest force 








‘A Potent Force 
We Little Thought of Until— 


} WILL be years, if ever, before we can 
make English the universal language. 
Meanwhile, how are we going to make 
ourselves understood to the foreign-born 
who wants to be an American? Reach 
him and her we must. The future of our 
country depends upon it. But what is the 
‘method, quick and yet sure? Here it is: 
a force in our lives which the war has made 
us realize for the first time. We thought 
of it as an adjunct: as a form of entertain-. 
ment: as something for the dilettante and 
the cultured. But suddenly it transforms 
itself into one of the greatest forces in our 
everyday lives. 


acknowledge that there were great schools of 
music in the Netherlands, France, England 
and Italy long before the establishment of 
the German school. 

History also proves that the musical 
development of Germany received its first 
great impetus from the Thirty Years’ War. 
It was one result of that congregational par- 
ticipation in the service—the community 
singing of that day—which Martin Luther 
established, and which made its influence felt 
in the music of the Catholic Church. 

Bach received much of his inspiration, as 
| well as his forms, from the folk songs and 
dances of the various nations which had 
participated in the wars of the previous 
generation. German musical genius has for 
generatiohs used the folk material of the 
Bohemians, the Hungarians, the Western 
Russians as well as the Alsatians and other 
peoples of the provinces which had become 
a portion of her territory. 

Many of the great German composers, 
including Beethoven and Mendelssohn, went 
outside of their land for additional folk mate- 
rial and used the music of Ireland, Scotland, 
Italy and other lands. 


‘hae should be no good reason why 
| American composers are not entitled 
to assimilate and use the music of the 
foreign-born peoples who have come to our 
land, and whom we in turn now seek to 








in stimulating patriotism. History proves | 


Americanize. Have we ever stopped to con- 








that in the devastation of war, music is the 
only art that has escaped unscathed. 

Thousands of personal stories are coming to us 
daily, telling of the comfort and education that the 
hearing of good music has brought to our boys in 
camp, ship, trench and hospital. Many of our 
great surgeons can testify of the superhuman 
strength given to agonized men when music took 
the place of anesthesia in the operating room. 
Then there are the thousands of victims of shell 
shock who have regained their reason through the 
hearing of old familiar tunes. Our Government 
has been quick to recognize the power of music in 
the hospitals and to establish a definite plan for 
musico-therapy. 


Me is at last coming into its own. Yet it is 
impossible for us to break down all our tradi- 
tions in a day. We have been taught that only a 
technically trained performer has any right to 
listen to music. We have surrounded our children 
in our homes with the reproductions of the greatest 
masterpieces in architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing, but we have been far less careful to see that 
they were given the best music. Sympathizing 
with the desire of our young people for something 
bright and gay, we are shamefully negligent as to 
the music that our coming generation is singing and 
playing. 

When the women’s clubs of America started the 
collection of musical instruments, talking-machine 
records, player-piano rolls and sheet music for the 
boys in our American camps, it was necessary to 
call the attention of the authorities to many of the 
vulgar and licentious songs of the day. The worst 
feature of the situation was that most of this ma- 
terial was actually coming from the best homes in 
America; from homes where the visible surround- 
ings did riot include anything vulgar or cheap. 

Why is it that we Americans have allowed our- 
selves to become a nation of ragtime and jazz 
bands? Why have we so degraded our musical 
opportunities? There are more musical instruments 


marching into Metz singing the ‘‘ Marche Lor- 
raine,” frankly asked the writer: ‘“‘ Why is it that 
we do not sing as good music as the French? 
Their ‘Marche Lorraine,’ ‘Pére de la Victoire’ and 


‘Marche Sambre et Meuse’ mean something. Why’ 


cannot we sing songs like that in America?” 


OME of the nations that have claimed musical 

supremacy in the past would have us believe 
that we have no native folk material. Yet much of 
our American folk music has been recognized and 
used by the world’s greatest composers. The 
fundamental qualities which make up the com- 
ponent parts of a folk song are greatly influenced 
by the climatic and occupational conditions of the 
people. Therefore there is no reason why our vast 
land should not have the most representative col- 
lection of folk material. We have the music of the 
North, the South, the sea, the mountains, the plains 
and the desert. 

We are only just beginning to recognize the 
marvelous strength of our Indian music, just as we 
are at last discovering the true worth of the Indian 
legends. In the native songs of the American Negro 
are to be found the most interesting and unique 
expression ever contributed to literature and music 
by a primitive folk. 

Because of the wealth of this material, many of 
our American composers have had the mistaken 
idea that all our future music in America should be 
built only on the music of the Indian and the 
Negro. But one must question the right of a de- 
mocracy to base its free expression in any art 
entirely on the two races it has held in subjection. 

There is, for the student of musical folk lore, a 
rich legacy in the songs and dances of certain por- 
tions of our country. The music sung by the 
mountaineers of Carolina and Tennessee is purer in 
form and expression than its prototype to be found 
in the British Isles. There is a certain locality in 
Canada where the French songs are found in an 


sider how much they have to give us if we 

have the good sense to receive it? 
We have already assimilated some of the best 
folk music of the world. A glance through the 
favorite songs of America in any collection made 
for community, school or home will show many 
songs of other countries that have become Ameri- 
can, Examples are: “ For He’sa Jolly Good Fellow,” 
which is old French (‘‘ Malbrouck”’); ‘‘ Maryland,” 
which is German (‘Tannenbaum’); “Annie Laurie,” 
which is Scotch; ‘‘ Believe Me, if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” which is Irish; ‘‘ All Through 
the Night,’’ which is Welsh; and ‘“‘ Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,’’ which is English. 


WwHat have we given to our foreign-born 
children in exchange for their music? The 
jazz band and the ragtime? Is it quite fair? And 
while we are making the substitution, what have 
we gained for ourselves? 

We all know that the future American will be the 
result of that great universal melting pot which 
America has become. Why should not all our art 
be a result of this amalgamation? And while this 
is true of all our art, it is particularly applicable to 
the art of music: the ‘universal language.” 

In many of the Americanization classes excellent 
results have been obtained by having the foreign 
groups sing and dance their own folk music in 
national costumes. But these songs must be sung 
no longer in the native tongue. If properly used the 
best medium for teaching English is the folk song. 
It is necessary, however, that the translations be 
made, so that the literal meaning of the word falls 
on the original tone. Then the singing becomes a 
definite force in Americanization. 

The time has gone by when America needs the 
foreign singing societies, for the time has come 
when all nationalities must sing their songs and 
our songs in the language of America. Just as the 

rochial schools now realize that English must 
9 the universal speech of our land, so the singing 
societies must come to the same understanding. 
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The advantages of the Franklin Sedan 
apply equally well in one season of the 
year as in another. With the approach 
of winter, however, its freedom from the 
common cold-weather troubles stands 
out particularly. 


The Franklin Sedan owner does not have 
to debate the advisability of putting the 
car up for the winter, does not have to 
make a choice between the annoyances of 
draining and refilling radiators and the 
uncertainties of non-freeze mixtures. The 
Franklin Sedan presents none of these 
problems because it is Direct Air Cooled 
(no water to freeze). 


Its resilient riding, easy driving, and cer- 
tainty of control become particularly 
noticeable when winter makes roads and 
streets a real test of motoring comfort. 
Franklin light weight and flexible con- 
struction give it a road holding ability 
which minimizes the possibility of skid- 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 
































klin Sedan 


ding. This establishes a safety factor which 
gives driving assurance. 


Another advantage of the Franklin Sedan 
is its economy. In every section of the 
country its owners consistently report: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Then, too, because the Franklin Sedan 
can be used all year, without restriction, 
the owner can continually enjoy its per- 
fect enclosed car protection. 


Wide Observation Windows giving unob- 
structed outlook, two Wide Doors increas- ° 
ing riding view and making access easy, 
the V-shaped Slanting Windshield giving 
broadest driving vision, are an exclusive 
combination in the Franklin Sedan. 
Together with the sloping French-style 
Hood they add fine appearance to practi- 
cal usefulness. 


COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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= Sounds Strange Now, | 
Zz it Won’t Soon, for We'll be Doing it, and Here is H 
But it Won’t Soon, for We'll be Doing it, and Here is How 
5 
By Waldemar Kaempffert > 
re 
= E CRANE our necks at platform is an open metal grating that is ee 
== the flying machines whir- not nearly so obscuring as New York’s SB 
ring in the sky, and gasp . . hideous elevated railway. 
in astonishment at the Here Wa Picture: The financial district is old, not easily 
a) miracle pe is poe That is why the most has to be 
embodied in a combina- be 2s made of the uneven skyscraper tops. But 
== tion of om wings, steel And Yet This 1S the Way We Shall farther out in the newer portions of the ns; 
engine and wooden pro- : : city you will see a group of buildings which A 
peller. But our eyes Live In the Near Future are all of a height so that they are covered zd 
should be on the ground. ' . by a common platform roof. Only the ¢ 
= b+ — be — — a OU will fly clear across the United States streets need be bridged. Here and there is wy, 
5 “What does this marvelous mechanism ; . an apartment house or a hotel with a land- BZ 
FA mean to me?” ‘‘HowcanlIuseit?” “Is : in 20 hours > : ing place of its own, so expansive is its roof. SS 
there a place where I can keep it behind | Will go skylarking just as now we go auto | R= 
y. J 
we my house?” “Why can’t I fly to my office — | mobiling; | Will You be Guilty of Trespass ? L= 
- < with it instead of having to take the sooty | ; ’ | : 
= train?" ’ : ee You will fly to your office and land on top of . ‘ ha = ry been ed ns 
nstead, we gape at the machine ve 1 rn our future aérial journeys to and from 
much as we gape at the two-headed ca your office building ; our offices. Will you be technically guilty 
in a circus side show, and we say: “Aren’t Your house will have a platform roof; of trespass a thousand times as you fly 
Seuraugpronrtt Ww ths, | We shall have trafic cops in the ar te ee ee ae 
_ The —_ - thes the airplane he been You will tour Europe ina plane; waukee? ‘ ‘a 
improved with such amazing, such breath- : : ‘ Suppose that as you sail along a mile 
less rapidity, under the prom. of war, that You will go around th . world = two weeks; and chelt above ths aoeuad your fuel gives 
nae tne ie | ae ene Te eee Mee: 
= airplane has caught us asleep. me Y t ion igh — for he £ Sea; fte millionaire who owns the pasture shake his 
a wesc | eee | Bele eee 
Z| Cac. himself You will live 100 miles from your office, and oo 7 
sli the air and the place where he is to alight. tae - : thoroughbred Holstein cows; can he make 
ry To the flyer the ground is just as important reach it ina few minutes. You will start for you pay? — . ; 
yz], asistheaic. Butnothing hasbeendonete | the theater 10 minutes before the curtain | ,, "2 Bitish Parliamentary Committe 
% with the curious spectacle of a world un- rises, and get there — study the possibilities of aviation after the 
f\ prepared to use a means of transportation war, has indicated in its report how these 
7 Yi which is not only safe, but which is the — Does it all seem impossible? questions will probably be decided in ac- 
cH swiftest and the most direct method ever K hi ‘cl d di cordance with Anglo-Saxon customs and 
= devised. cep this article, dna veda it LO yedrs legal traditions. The committee deemed it —S 
Now, at last, the Government is plan- from now! inadvisable to prescribe the height at which — 
ning no fewer than thirty-two air terminals aircraft shall fly. ‘‘It will be sufficient to P 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific and protect the landowner by giving him a SS 
== between Canada and Mexico. Chambers specific right of action for damages caused = 
mA of commerce and boards of trade have in breach of flying regulations.” 7 
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been asked to indicate what landing grounds are 
available in their vicinities. The Government knows 
exactly what it wants: fields of sixty acres, rect- 
angular in shape if possible, six hundred yards long 
and three hundred yards wide. There are to be 
three trunk routes across the country, with twenty- 
four main distributing points upon them. From 
these stations many cities of the United States can 
be reached in six hours. 


Where Will the Bird Men Roost? 


NLESS you know something of the new science 

of aérodynamics, still in its infancy, you may be 
perplexed at the need of preparing the ground. An 
airplane is like a vulture, like any soaring bird, in 
this—it must be in motion before it can fly. 

That is why an eagle can be confined in a small 
cage with high sides, open at the top. You have seen 
wild ducks flapping strenuously for perhaps fifty feet 
before they at last sailed off. So, too, a flying ma- 
chine must run along before it takes to the air. 

The preliminary run is made on wheels over 
ground that must be fairly smooth. You may not 
vault into the air from an ordinary back yard—at 
least, not until inventors have solved the very diffi- 
cult problem of leaping straight up into the sky. 

And when you alight, at perhaps a speed of forty 
miles an hour in a very slow machine, you must have 
room enough in which to bowl along until you can 
come to a stop. . 

Look around you and see how many places within 
a convenient distance of your home may be utilized 
as launching and alighting grounds. If you live in 
the heart of a great city you will find only a park; 
if in a suburb, only the golf grounds of the country 
club and a few private estates, 

Isn’t it evident that you and I are behind the 
mechanical times; that we have done nothing about 
getting ready for the wonderful days when we shall 
trundle out our skylarks and soar over mountains 
into clouds and above them with no more ado than 
we go motoring now? 

The suburbs will find it comparatively easy to 
adapt themselves to the airplane. Each country 
community may now have its public flying green, its 
airdrome with sheds and repair shops for fifty or a 
hundred machines. Land is cheap, even if the golf 
club refuses to give up its links to the flyers. 

But what of the city? What of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis? When postal planes are 
now flying regularly between New York and Wash- 
ington it ought to be possible for me now—yes, 
now !—tospeed from my country home in the Catskills 


to my office in New York. I can’t because New York 
is behind the aérial times: it has provided no place 
on which I can alight; no place on which I can take 
a running start; no flying-machine garage; nothing. 
I must glide down in the suburbs and take a train 
into the city. 

Will it always be thus? Cities were as unprepared 
for the railway when it came as they are now for the 
airplane. No one thought of building an adequate 
terminal in the heart of a town. Tear down build- 
ings, make room for puffing locomotives? It was a 
mad idea! 

So the trains deposited their first passengers out- 
side of the city and left them to shift for themselves. 
If stations are now to be found in our great towns it 
is largely because the population has grown around 
them. Only within recent years have terminals 
actually been built in the very centers of cities. 

Doubtless railway history will be repeated. Cities 
always find it hard to adapt themselves to a new in- 
vention. They are too complex, too highly standard- 
ized, too difficult to change. Small communities had 
electric lights and street cars long before New York. 
So they will be the first to encourage the use of the 
airplane. 

New York, Chicago, Boston and the others must 
wake up some day. Then, it may be, the machine 
that leaps straight up into the air will have been in- 
vented. Personally, I doubt it. The prospects are 
not bright. The safe, swift-flying machine is a thing 
of the present: a machine that ought not to cost 
more than a first-class automobile. It is here. You 
and I will be skylarking in the country long before 
the big cities are ready to receive us. Some day they 
will open their air gates, and we shall fly to them. 
Where shall we alight? 

There is but one place, and that is one of a thou- 
sand different roofs. 


Landing on Top of Your Office Building 


es at an airplane photograph of any large city 
and pick out if you can the roof of a building that 
is expansive enough. What do you see? Nothing 
but the straight tops of skyscrapers; church spires 
here and there, alarmingly ready to impale you; 
chimney pots that flank the cornices of residences 
and apartment houses. 

Now picture the same city twenty, thirty, fifty 
years hence. Here is a huge landing platform in the 
financial district; a platform built on steel stilts 
from the unequal roofs of perhaps a dozen buildings. 
No; the light and the air won’t be cut off from the 
streets and the housetops and windows below, for the 


Perhaps the irate millionaire will be permitted by 
law to hold your machine until you pay up, just as 
hotel keepers have the right to possess themselves of 
the baggage of a man who does not pay his bill. At 
all events, the new situations that will surely be cre- 
ated when flying becomes as commonplace as auto- 
mobiling should be the subject of legislative action 
rather than of judicial decision under the common law. 

Thus the plea “unavoidable accident” will prob- 
ably be no defense. Your camera falls out and hits 
the family dog. You must-pay. Crowds gather to 
see why you made a forced landing and trampled 
down a man’s flowers and shrubbery. Again you 
must pay. 

More than one company that looks with a hope- 
ful eye on the future of aéronautics has announced 
its intention of building a flying machine “ with which 
you can land in a road.” 

Does anyone imagine that a community will give 
up its streets to the flying machine? Are we to dive 
into the nearest doorway when someone shouts“ Look 
out for the airplane”’? 

Skilled as we are in just missing automobiles now- 
adays, it is not likely that more artful dodging will be 


-demanded of us. No; the pilot will not be allowed 


to swoop down on the road. The law and the police 
will see to that. 


There Will be Traffic Cops in the Air 


8 im nmin will surely be rules of the air, traffic regu- 
lations and license laws. And air policemen— 
how busy they will be! You pick up your paper one 
fine morning and read that a young millionaire in a 
hurry to reach town was fined fifty dollars because he 
failed to keep one hundred yards away from one of 
the Mackerel Sky Company’s air taxicabs, as the 
regulations prescribe. 

Or that Miss Laure Whitworth was released on a 
suspended sentence because she did not make way for 
a free balloon. Or that the license of the captain of 
a dirigible airship that brings in twenty suburbanites 
every morning to Chicago at one dollar apiece was 
revoked because he did not display the regulation 
black ball when carburetor trouble stopped him in 
mid-air. 

West of Russia countries are small. It is no 
extraordinary performance even now to soar over 
half of Europe in a day. One great machine has 
traveled in easy stages from England to India. Have 
you the right to go touring through the atmosphere, 
crossing this country’s boundaries and that without 
passports? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 169 
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4 Toy ‘Hours 
: * Suitd "Matelatiid 


HAT is, if the kiddies have American-Made pe N 

to play with. The splendid teachings, the 100 
cent ‘‘Americanism’’ that boys and girls absorb in clea! 
and at home, can be furthered and enriched if the play 
hour—the toy hour is surrounded by real American things. 








Give your children the original con- of American-Made Toys. Look for it— 
ceptions—the careful craftsmanship of look for the circle of Uncle Sam with the 
American men and women, not the happy children on his knee. It repre- 
thoughts of foreign countries. sents a national benefit—a great big ( 

Toy stores—the far-seeing patriotic help—a real toy joy, to the coming 
ones everywhere, are displaying the sign generation. 


**Made in U. S. A.’’ is the guar- 
antee of American-Made ‘Toys 
—the best that are procurable. 


This space is contributed to the cause 
of American Industries by the Toy 
Manufacturers of the U.S. A., Flat 
iron Building, New York City. 
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Y HUSBAND was minister from the 
United States at the Court of Den- 
mark during nearly eleven years. 
During that time I naturally had 
much experience with regard to the 
etiquette that prevails at foreign 
courts. Now, the impression which 
prevails that a republican form of 
government implies that there shall 
be no rules of precedence or that rank 
shall entirely disappear is altogether false. Take in our 
own country for example. A long residence at Wash- 
ington has convinced me that nowhere is there such 
a strict regard for the rules of precedence in official 
circles as in our own capital. The contest which raged 
for several years between the partisans of the vice- 
presidents and those of the ambassadors is historical; 
and for a time the wives of certain army and navy 
officers raised many hotly debated questions. 

As to the Republic of France, 
one must admit that great sensi- 
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form the basis of my visiting lists for the future. 
It was a great relief to know this. The wives of our 
colleagues in Copenhagen who had lived in London 
declared that the British Foreign Office had perfect 
arrangements for preventing newly arrived diplomats 
from making serious social mistakes. One had only to 
apply to the beneficent Foreign Office. 

At the Court of Copenhagen there was no such help. 
But for the presentations to the queen and the crown 
princess the instructions from the Foreign Office, care- 
fully expressed in excellent French, were most lucid. 
One was told exactly what was to be worn, that one 
should go alone, and although no number of courtesies 
was prescribed—reverences, as the French say—one 
could easily ask about that by note or verbally of 
either one of the ladies in waiting, or of the doyenne 
if she happened to be in the city at the time of one’s 
arrival. The difficulty of backing out of the royal 
presences at Copenhagen was not so great, as the 























The Thin Ice of Royal Etiquette 


How an American Ambassadress Can Fall Into It 
By Mrs. Maurice Francis Egan 


Copenhagen whenever an alarm was sounded. This 
procedure was strenuously objected to by the arbiters 
of elegance. But the princess might ride around her 
farms—for all estate holders in Denmark farmed their 
own lands—mounted on an ox, and it was felt even 
by the strictest of court followers that she had not 
exceeded her rights. 

At court, however, the Princess: Marie followed all 
the rules with the greatest strictness. She and her 
young daughter, the Princess Margaret, might be 
seen any morning, during their early walk, stopping to 
feed the horse of a drayman which stopped before the 
Yellow Palace at a fixed hour. The Princess Margaret 
ore saved part of a loaf of bread for this amiable 

east. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Princess Marie was 
beloved by the people, not only because she was a 
model of correctness when visible on official occasions, 
but very human and sympathetic when custom did 
not demand that shg should be 
strictly conventional. 





tiveness exists in the circles that 
represent it. There is one famous 
case on record—at least recorded 
in that official gossip which fre- 
quently becomes tradition—of 
the downfall of the Countess de 
Montebello, who, when the Czar- 
ina of Russia visited Paris, wore 
her hat to the luncheon given 


THESE two menus of two dinners given only two days apart show the simplicity 
of the dinner given by the King and Queen of Denmark, in deference to the war, 
and the elaborate dinner given by the Queen Mother, who has always believed in 


extremely royal entertainments. 


When Royalties Give 


Entertainments 
HE methods of entertainment 


offered by kings and queens 
to the circles of the court, and 





by the wife of the president and 
other ladies in official life. 

It was true that the czarina 
and her lady of honor wore their 
hats; but as the French women 
preferred to come hatless, it was 
looked upon as a breach of con- 
vention—as a reproach, in fact, 
to their knowledge of the right 
thing to do when she had followed 
the example of the empress. It 
was alleged that as Madame de 
Montebello, although an ambas- 
sadress in Russia, was not a dis- 
tinguished foreigner in France, 
she ought to have followed the 
custom of the French ladies. 

There are many similar cases 
that might be cited, and let no 
American lady who has deter- 
mined that her husband shall be 
an ambassador or minister im- 


agine that, even under the new M 


régimes, she will escape the neces- 
sity of studying artificial and even 
alien conventions; or that her 
duties as a hostess will be less 
arduous. 





Le Mardi 23 Fawwier 1917 


Surcbot 4 fa Saricienns 
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Le Foudi 25 Fawwier 1917 


Botage & fa torbus 
Surbot farci - sauce auc huitrer 
Selle 2 mouton garnts 
Sarfait de foie quae om aopie 


to those who by reason of birth 
or official rank have a right or 
a granted privilege of accepting 
them, are interesting. There are 
certain fixed occasions when all 
who have entrée at court are ex- 
pected to be present. It would be 
considered an infraction of the 
rules of good taste to ask for an 
invitation for anybody outside 
of the court rank at these times. 
The sons and daughters of diplo- 
mats have neither the right nor 
, are they invariably given the 
privilege of attendance at court 
functions. 

In England, and at most other 
courts, the daughters of diplo- 
mats are presented; but they 
have no special position, and if 
they are included in any of the 
royal parties it is by special 
concession. The sisters, aunts, 
cousins and other relatives of 
members of the diplomatic corps 
should not be surprised or indig- 
nant if they find that it is not 
considered convenient either by 
the ambassador or the minister to 








Because American, Are You 
Excused From Knowing? 





the King and Queen of Denmark 


Menu of a Dinner Given by Their Majesties, The Menu of a Dinner Given by Her Majesty, 
Louise, Queen Mother of Denmark 


ask for court privileges on their 
account. 

At Copenhagen, which so far as 
the presence of emperors, em- 
presses, kings, queens, and so 








J Ne ghey that has been 
asked me many times is 
whether or not an American woman assisting her 
husband in his diplomatic capacity in a foreign country 
will be criticized if she does not follow the rules of eti- 
quette and scrupulously consider the order of preced- 
ence in vogue in that country. Will she be excused as 
an American not expected to be familiar with the tra- 
ditions of monarchic countries or countries in which 
strict rules of etiquette prevail? 

To this question I must answer emphatically that 
no excuse for a lack of knowledge of these conventions 
will be accepted. If an American woman should be- 
come an ambassadress to Rome, it is presumed by the 
circles with which she shall mingle that she has taken 
the trouble to acquire some knowledge of what to do 
in Rome as the Romans do it. Her husband has only 
to apply to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for his 
instructions, and the way will be pointed out by which 
his wife can go through her presentation with perfect 
ease, and acquire such knowledge as will enable her to 
understand whom, in the beginning, she should know 
and whom she should not know. She cannot act as a 
private person. The order of the precedence of her 
guests will be pointed out to her by officials in charge 
of those matters. 


How a Woman is “Posted” What to Do 


| VIENNA, under the rule of the emperors, I have 
reason to know that the whole question of preced- 
ence and etiquette was made as easy as possible for 
an ambassadress. When my.husband was asked 
whether he would accept Vienna or not, as an ambassa- 
dorial residence, the Austrians of our acquaintance, 
connected with their Foreign Office, came to me with 
the explanation of all the difficult points that I should 
have to consider, if my husband had been able to 
accept President Wilson’s suggestion. I was at once 
informed that the lists of guests for our first recep- 
tion would be furnished by the Foreign Office and 
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enormous train de rigueur which prevails at the Court 
of St. James was not required. 


When a Queen Received in a Short Skirt 


NDER the reign of Queen Louise, wife of the late 

Frederick VIII, now the Dowager Queen of Den- 
mark, the court etiquette was much more strict than 
it is under the present Queen Alexandrine, who during 
the war received in a short frock on the gala occasions 
which that gloomy period permitted; but even then 
the ladies in waiting and the wives of the ministers 
were expected to wear long gowns, with at least the 
semblance of a train. 

The present Queen of Denmark, wife of Chris- 
tian X,and mother of the two young princes, Frederick 
and Knud, is the daughter of the late Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Her mother, one of the wit- 
tiest and most mondaine of the Russian archduchesses, 
cast off her German nationality at the beginning of the 
war. She lived much in the Riviera and was adored by 
pleasure-loving Americans. She was much more sim- 
ple in her manners than the very severe and aristo- 
cratic “monsters of etiquette” liked, and the present 
Queen of Denmark, after she came to the throne, 
was criticized by many ladies of the old aristocracy for 
wearing shirt waists in public and omitting to require 
all the niceties of etiquette they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

To do these aristocratic ladies justice, however, 
they never demanded strict rules except on special 
occasions. 


The Princess Who Would Go to Fires! 


HE late Princess Valdemar, who was born Princess 
Marie of Bourbon-Orléans, had found herself the 
center of criticism because she had insisted on accom- 
panying the fire brigade to any part of the city of 
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forth, is concerned, may be 

counted as the most royal court 

in Europe, intercourse between diplomats and royal- 
ties was more intimate than at any other’court. 

Rome, perhaps, in that respect is the least intimate 

in Europe, and the Netherlands, next to Copenhagen, 

the most intimate, although the opportunities of meet- 

ing foreign crowned headsat The Hague are infrequent. 


The American Consul Has No Standing 


ii WAS necessary, then, for newcomers to familiar- 
ize themselves with what was expected of one when 
receiving these distinguished visitors. They were al- 
ways, of course, entertained at their own legations. 
The Mother Queen of England seldom went to any lega- 
tion except her own, and thtn, as a rule, only to tea. 

King George of Greece was more general in his visits, 
as he had no legation in Copenhagen and was merely 
represented by a consul. 

Speaking of the consuls, an American diplomatic 
representative is often in a difficult position in regard 
to them, in which his wife has a large share. ‘I shall 
have a special position at court,’’ the wife of a gentle- 
man who had just been appointed to the position of 
consul general said to a diplomatic friend of mine; 
‘‘my cousin is the ambassador.” 

It was difficult to disabuse this lady of the impres- 
sion that such relationship counted in diplomatic 
circles so far as the entrance to court functions was 
concerned. Under the new régime a change in court 
etiquette may be made, but it has not yet been made, 
and the wives of consuls general must be content, no 
matter how high they feel their social rank to be at 
home, not to expect to be received at court. 

In Copenhagen it would have been difficult to invite 
the consul general and his wife to dinner during the 
reign of Frederick VIII had Queen Louise attended 
dinners at the legation. But as the king always came 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 195 
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WEARPLEDGE | 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


are something more than smart and well-fitting 


\HERE’S a signed contract in the pocket of each garment. It’s 
the kind of contract you get when you insure your life. 4 
Policy, in-fact, which states clearly and emphatically : 


‘Should the Suit or Overcoat not wear its 
natural life, a new one is forthcoming—FREE.” 


Now, it isn’t strange that such a Policy is found only in WEARPLEDGE 
Clothes, because WEARPLEDGE is the result of a system of unusual 
tailoring that in itself insures long life and lasting satisfaction. 


Each garment is beautifully made and finished. Before it is finally 
awarded the WEARPLEDGE label, it is passed upon by a Committee 
of Women, who judge each detail, and censure each fault. : 


A “Live” Leather Belt (non-removable) is attached to each suit, and 
a souvenir follows each purchase. 


Is it any wonder that WEARPLEDGE presents ‘‘THE CLOTHES IRRESIS- 
TIBLE” for little men the world over. 


There’s a WEARPLEDGE merchant near you. Failing to find him, write 
us. We'll tell you how to get that souvenir, and send you (gratis) a copy 


_ of the little WEARPLEDGE grey book. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORPORATION 
110 FIFTH AVENUE . Department L NEW YORK CITY 
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Is Your Child Yours? 
It May Surprise You to Know That it is Not 
By Mary Sumner Boyd 


Chairman of the Research Department of the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission 





ISK a hundred intelligent mothers the 
question, “Is your child yours?” and 
at least ninety, and more than likely 
every single one, will answer confi- 
dently, ‘‘ Why, of course, my child is 
mine. The idea!” 

All the same, but few women know 
4) how limited are the rights of mother- 
4) hood in this country. I mean actual 
4 and legal rights; not sentimental 
rights nor those granted a woman by her family through 
consideration or gratitude or love. Thousands of 
mothers, of course, many with and some without the 
aid of their husbands, have 
brought up large families, 
deciding themselves every 
question that affected the 
welfare of their children. 
These are the greatfortunate 
majority who did not happen 
to come into contact with 
the law which in many states 
is an imminent menace to 
motherhood to-day. 

Unbelievable as it may 
seem to mothers, however, 
it is actually a fact that in 
more than half the states in 
the Union the law gives the 
mother no share in her child. 
Full ownership lies with the 
father. He is sole guardian, 
with right of custody, con- 
trol of education, medical 
care and religion, right to 
the child’s earnings and to 
his property. 

Three states, in particu- 
lar, have a black record: 
Delaware, Florida and Ten- 
nessee. These have laws 
which permit the father’s 
sway over his children to ex- 
tend beyond the grave. Even 
after he has passed away the 
father has control, for 
though not alive he can tear’ 
the child from the living 
mother. He does this by 
deed or last will, appointing 
a guardian for the child in spite of the fact that the 
mother still lives, able and eager to care for him. 

Twenty-two states now have some form of equal- 
guardianship law. Four others, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania and Georgia, have made some 
concessions to mothers. But even in the states where 
statutes recognize the mother’s rights, the laws which 
insure absolutely equal rights to the mother and father 
are the exception rather than the rule. In many of 
the so-called equal-guardianship states the law leaves 
much leeway for discrimination in favor of the father, 
whereas the model equal-guardianship law puts, of 
course, both parents on an equal footing with respect 
to their children. 


*A Mother is Entitled to No Power” 


‘ penalizing of motherhood which beclouds 
more than half of our states to-day comes from an 
old law handed down to us from a less enlightened 
day. In this case, as in so many other legal discrim- 
inations against women, the law long in operation is 
first stated in Blackstone. It is one of those anti- 
quated laws which were imported wholesale into this 
country from England and later embodied jin the 
statute law of the states. 

The particular fragment of old law which has meant 
such hardship to American mothers is found in Black- 
stone’s ‘‘Commentaries on the Common Law,” written 
in the eighteenth century. Section 453 of Book I 
reads: ‘‘The legal power of a father, for a mother as 
such is entitled to no power, but only to reverence and 
respect; the power of a father, I say, over the persons 
of his children ceases at the age of twenty-one. . . . 
yet, till that age arrives this empire of the father con- 
tinues even after his death, for he may by his will 
appoint a guardian for his children.” 

_ Two generations ago all American mothers were 
living under this law, and instances of what they suf- 
fered would fill volumes. 

A young husband and wife, in 1894, went out to 
Colorado in quest of health for the husband. His 
condition was serious. The wife nursed him devotedly, 
but he grew steadily worse. The young wife worked 
for her husband, worried over him, but the disease 
had a deep hold and finally he passed away. Three 
months afterward a baby was born. When her baby 

was only a few months old the husband’s parents ap- 

peared in Denver. They came on a heartless though 
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entirely legal errand. The father had willed away his 
unborn infant and the mother was utterly helpless in 
the face of the law. 

The state which legalized the robbing of this mother 
of her child has since become enlightened. Colorado 
now has an equal-guardianship law, passed in 1895. 


A Daughter Taken From Her Mother 


MAN who lived in New Mexico passed away, 
leaving a wife, three children and a large fortune. 
He lived in New Mexico when that antiquated law 
which grants complete legal power to the father, 


Is Your State Under a Cloud? 


Turn Black to White by Giving Mothers in Your State an Equal Right 
With Fathers to Their Children’ 


but says “the mother as such is entitled to no power, 
but only to reverence and respect,’’ still held. In the 
courts the law was upheld and it was decided that 
there was too large a fortune to be managed by a 
woman. The machinery of the law was set in motion, 
a guardian appointed and endowed with far-reaching 

ower. Soon afterward the mother took her children 
to Philadelphia and put them in a school there. 

Just when everybody was happy and well settled a 
most disturbing letter came from the guardian. He 
requested that the eldest daughter, then sixteen, 
should return to his home in New Mexico. The mother 
protested. She wanted her children all together with 
her. She could see no reason why a young girl should 
live hundreds of miles. from her mother and many 
reasons why she should continue to live with her 
family. 

Letters and telegrams were exchanged and vigorous 
arguments advanced. But the guardian’s authority 
ruled and the sixteen-year-old girl returned to New 
Mexico. The mother remained in Philadelphia with 
her youngest daughter, who was seriously ill at the 
time. As soon as she could get away she went to New 
Mexico to see her daughter. She was astounded when 
she found that the sixteen-year-old girl had been 
married to the son of her guardian. The law had put 
into this man’s hands complete control of this family 
and the management of their fortune. This was how 
he managed to get some of the fortune for his own 
family. 

The New Mexico statutes have since been changed 
so that they are now a long step ahead of that old law 
which denied to mothers all rights to their children. 
But New Mexico is only partially awakened to full 
justice to motherhood. Under the present law a 
mother becomes guardian of her children after the 
father has gone, but she does not yet have equal con- 
trol with her husband over their children. 


Where a Mother Stands in Florida 


| FLORIDA, one of the three states in which the 
father may still will away the child over the head of 
the living mother, the father’s power over his children 
holds against the mother’s, no matter how unworthy 
he may be. 

This Florida case occurred very recently, and under 
the law a similar case may happen at any time in that 
state. A mother was desperately unhappy in marriage. 





She brought suit for divorce from her husband. In 
granting the divorce the court gave her custody of the 
children on the usual ground that the father was an 
unfit parent. When the mother passed away, a few 
years later, she left a will naming a guardian for her 
children. The father contested the will. In spite of the 
fact that he had once been adjudged an unfit parent 
by the Florida courts he was nevertheless given the 
children. What happened might have been expected. 
Immediately he placed the children in institutions. 
There has been no change in the law of this state, 
and Florida stands to-day with Tennessee and Dela- 
ware as the only states which retain unmodified on their 
statutes the eighteenth- 
century law of Blackstone. 
The Florida law, differing a 
little in wording, agreeing 
in intent with the laws of 
Tennessee and Delaware, 
reads: ‘“‘Fathers may ap- 
point guardians for their 
children during any part of 
infancy by deed in writing 
. or by last will .and 
testament. . . . A will by 
the motherof minorchildren 
undertaking to give the cus- 
tody and care of such chil- 
dren to another isa nullity.” 


What Women Can Do 


OTHERS in these three 

backward states could 
undertake no more worthy 
campaign than to work for 
the removal of these stat- 
utes from the books of their 
states. Undoubtedly the 
law which penalizes mother- 
hood so unjustly could be 
changed forthwith if the 
women would demand it of 
their legislatures. 

Efforts which women un- 
dertake to-day to remove 
the last vestiges of inequal- 
ity which still handicap their 
sex are sure of success and 
much easier of accomplish- 
ment than ever before. Women have learned to work 
together and have become familiar with legislative 
procedure. With the passage by Congress of the woman 
suffrage amendment resolution to the United States 
Constitution, last June, women gained the most effec- 
tive weapon with which to battle for just such rights 
as these. The vote gives women new power. 


The Incident That Awakened One State 


OMEN should not wait until such fearful in- 

stances occur as that which occurred in Masga- 
chusetts and forced the legislature of that state to 
give mothers a more enlightened law. 

A desperate mother killed herself and her six chil- 
dren because the law offered her no protection from 
the dastardly will of her idle, good-for-nothing hus- 
band, who got tired of family life and decided to 
parcel out five of the children to strangers and send 
his wife and baby to the poor farm. The mother im- 
plored, pleaded and threatened, but without effect. 
Then she begged to be permitted at least to keep all 
her children with her in the poorhouse. 


“That door was shut against her,” says this mother’s - 


pastor, who describes her as a ‘“sweet-tempered, 
cheerful, honest, hard-working, thrifty woman, a good 
manager on small income and of a very affectionate 
disposition. One other door could be opened 
by her own hand,” he continues, ‘‘the door of death. 
Through that she chose to pass, taking her children 
with her.” 

This was the tragedy that forced the legislature of 
Massachusetts to pass an equal-guardianship law in 


1902. 
When New York Woke Up 


1860 New York passed the first crude equal- 
guardianship law. It was in that year also that 
Susan B. Anthony was persecuted and almost ostra- 
cized for pushing the New York law and for cham- 
pioning a mother deprived of her children. This 
story is worth telling because it might be duplicated 
to-day after fifty-nine years, under the law of some 
of our states. 

Miss Anthony, always a haven of refuge for women 
in hardship, took up the cause of a wife whose husband 
had been leading a double life. The husband, when 


CONTINUED ON’ PAGE 80 
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HEY have made good, these star songs—- of Wey 
they are THE melodies of the season. With | en You 


Look in the 

























her lips America sings them—with her feet she y Heart of 
dances them—loves them with her heart. Her . Rose” 
se orchestras, jazz bands, theatres, talking machines ; 
and player-pianos—all delight in their cheering | ««\\ 
step— mith lots of charm. They are sung from coast to coast, the songs “=” : 
of the hour whenever, wherever, music is called for. a Sy 
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“The Vamp’ » 
oe Irresistible! Vamps your heart, your lips, your feet and everything with its tantaliz- Cam 
a ing, fascinating melody. It’s the star fox-trot of all dance orders, the big number \ P. 


of jazz bands everywhere. “The Vamp” is the dance-queen of the season. And it 
is not only a dance hit but a fun hit. There’s a chuckle in every line of its funny, 
zippy words. You'll love it, enjoy it, call for more. Try it—buy it—“‘The Vamp.” 


“‘My Baby’s Arms’’ é qe + 


The Song and melody hit of Ziegfeld’s New York Follies—no wonder “My Baby’s . @ } 
Arms” has stretched out and gathered in the entire song world with its pretty charm- ‘ 5 
ing melody and delightful words. ‘“‘My Baby’s Arms” will soothe you and hug you Ber 


tight once you know its scintillating charm. Waiting for you at your music dealer’s 
—‘‘My Baby’s Arms.” 


S; : 
‘“‘Lullaby Blues’’ 42 
Ly 


a — ea OL. : 
Can you imagine a more bewitching waltz than “Lullaby Blues”—with its dreamy Lupe 
southern melody so soothingly good it just makes you want to dance and dance and as ™ 
sing and feel happy? “Lullaby Blues” is as sweet and wholesome as your mother’s vy 


old lullaby tunes—spiced with some real 1919 dance-pep. Get it today. 


‘“‘Sand Dunes’’ 


Who said the desert is dry? “Sand Dunes” will saturate all the song-thirst you have. 


It’s a wonderful new song-hit with a luring oriental tune nobody can help loving. It’s a “ 

wonderful dance-hit with a live fox-trot rhythm nobody can help craving. Jazzers—singers— Giv, | 

EVERY BODY—all agree—“It’s a HIT.” Try it on your piano—buy it at your dealer’s. All. ad | 
0. 


You’ll love these other beautiful Feist Songs: You 


sd 
ee - “Thank God You’re Here, Mother Mine” “The Radiance in Your Eyes” 
4 t rosea And hap- py : “There’s a Girl in Chateau-Thierry” “The Land of Lullaby” 


sweet des - ser 


4 “Dreaming of a Sweet Tomorrow” “Keep All Your Love for Me” , 

a | ee “2 “Sweet Love Dreams” “Your Heart is Calling Mine” /s 

} . When oer : “One Loving Caress” “Down Limerick Way” 8 
“A were all =the. Bours a “When I Am In Siam” “Star of the East” ae 


“Persian Moon” “Love,. Here Is My Heart” 
“Bluin’ the Blues” “Give Me All of You” 


MiGs 





“Make Him Forget He’s Ever Been Away” “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” 
“Golden Gate” “Erin” “Expectation” “In Siam” 
Instrumental Numbers 7 
“ Aloma” “Syria” “Bells of Bagdad” 
“Merci Beaucoup” “Klondyke Blues” “Laughing Blues” 
“Church Street Sobbin’ Blues” “Orange Blossom Rag” “Fidgety Feet” , tit 
“TLazy Daddy” “‘Sensation” “At the Jazz Band Ball” (y= * 
“Star of the Sea” “Djer-Kiss” St) 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. 
Band or Orchestra, 25c each. 

















You cant go 
wrong with 
any Feist 


Ask Your Dealer -for a copy of “Feist’s Melody Ballads” —a little 
booklet that will give you the words and music of the choruses 
of many of the beautiful song-hits listed above. Be sure you get 
this booklet, so you can try these songs on your piano just as 
you can try the four hits illustrated on this page—and see for 
yourself why they are wonderful songs. If not at your dealer’s 
send us his name with a 2c stamp and we will supply you direct. 










LEO FEIST., Inc.. Feist Burtpinc, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Canada:195 Yonge St, Toronto. Ont. 
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HE number of men engaged in the 
war of all nations and of all kinds 
was 60 millions; or more than half of 
the population of these United States. 
The number of direct war workers 
back of the lines was four to every 
man at the front, or 240 millions. 
These were the persons engaged in 
such war work as the making of mu- 
nitions, gas masks and other actual 
war work. These figures do not include those persons 
who were farming or otherwise occupied in producing 
material indirectly necessary to the prosecution of the 
war. If we figure these, we can say, conservatively, 
that ten persons to every man at the front were doing 
war work, or a total of 600 millions. 
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The estimated number of bullets that were fired is 
8 billions and 404 millions. It took 7 thousand and 600 
bullets to killa man. This gives an idea of the waste- 
fulness of war when even the most highly trained sol- 
diers are fighting. 
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When we look back on the accounts of the 
terrific battles that were fought, we wonder that any 
men survived. Yet our figures show that only twelve 
of every hundred of the total number of men engaged 
in the war were killed. That means that out of 60 
millions who went to war, 7 millions and 200 thousand 
were killed on the field of battle—a number almost 
equal to the estimated population of New York City. 
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There were almost three times as many men wounded 
as there were killed. Thirty-five out of every 100 of the 
total number of men in the war were 
wounded. Out of the 21 million men who 
were wounded, 17 millions and 850 thou- 
sand, or eighty-five out of every hundred, 
recovered so that they were able toreturn 
to the front. 
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The greatest amount of ammunition 
used in one day’s battle was at St.-Mihiel, 
where 1 million rounds of artillery were 
used in four hours—representing a tidy 
= money that went up in smoke that 

ay! 
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This leads us to a consideration of the 
monetary cost of the war to all nations. 
It was the staggering sum of 185 billions 
of dollars. 
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The amount of shipping that was de- 
N stroyed by mines and submarines was 12 
million and 946 thousand grosstons. This 
accounted, in a large measure, for the ter- 
rible food shortage the world suffered. 
There were not enough 
ships to transport food 
from places of plenty 
to places of want. And 
one of the saddest ef- 
fects of the war has 
been the shocking i: 
number of deaths from “ 
starvation. It is esti- 
mated that during the past year some 20 millions of 
persons died of starvation in Northern Russia and 
Poland. This figure does not include the deaths in 
other countries, such as Armenia, where famine took 
fearful toll. Another feature of the effect of the lack 
of food is told by persons who have visited Belgium. 
The children there of fifteen and sixteen years of age 
look no more than eleven and twelve. Their short 
rations have resulted in stunting their growth. 
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The number of submarines employed by enemy 
nations was 371, of which 190 were destroyed. 





In carrying on the fight in the air, there were used 
by all nations 240 thousand airplanes. Of these, 75 
thousand were destroyed. 





When the world went to war, not only men served 
on the firing line. Many of their dumb friends in the 
animal world distinguished themselves by their bravery 
and devotion. to duty. In this animal army served 
me mules, dogs, cats, carrier pigeons and canary 

irds. 





The total amount of barbed wire used by all nations 
was 1 million miles, or enough to go forty times around 
the world. 


The number of horses engaged belonging to all 
nations was 16 millions. Of these, one-half, or 8 millions, 
were killed. Many of them died from other causes 
than wounds received in battle. They fell sick, died of 
exhaustion, and many suffered from shattered nerves, 
an equine neurosis comparable with human shell shock. 





AutHor’s NotE— Much of the material for this article was ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, Chief 
of the Statistics Branch of the General Staff, at Washington. 
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ONE YEAR AGO, at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
on the eleventh of November, the armistice was signed 
and the nations engaged in the greatest war in the many- 
warred story of humanity ceased fighting. The cost of 
the war to the world has not yet been reckoned. In our 
eneration it will not be possible to say what the cost has 
en, because with our passing the bill will not be = 
Future generations will be paying when we are but a 
memory. Yet the year which has passed since the guns were 
silenced has given us a chance to look around and figure 
up some of the things the war has meant to mankind. 











The horses were cared for by the Blue Cross, which 
served them as the Red Cross served their masters. 





The number of carrier pigeons used by all nations 
was 220 thousand. These birds won distinction by 
their wonderful service. Some of them 
now bear decorations. 





The number of dogs that served so well 
in carrying messages and in doing Red 
Cross work has not been computed. A 
number of these animals received decora- 
tions. ‘s 

Cats were detailed to rat catching. Many 
a trench was rendered bearable only because 
Tabby fought faithfully against the savage, 
hungry rodents. Occasionally a cat would 
get into a corner and then the rats 
wouldattackin numbers. This usually 
meant the end of the soldier cat. 





Canary birds seem out of place in 
war. But they were the means of 
saving many human lives, though al- 
ways at the price of their own. The 
little yellow birds are very susceptible to gas and 
they will die from the effects of gas before a man 
will feel it. The birds were kept in the trenches 
and watched. When Dickey fell off his perch, the 
men knew that the gas was coming and could 
either put on gas masks or escape. 





One-eighth of the entire cost of the war was 
borne by the United States. 





A cost of the war which will seriously affect the 
whole world, but which has not been counted for 
all nations, is the effect on the population. We 
know that one million less children have 
been born in France than would have been 
born had there been no conflict. The figures 
differ, but the condition is the same in every 
= country that engaged in the war. 





The war was really won in 115 days. 
The war maps indicate that the Central 
Powers were victorious for four years, less ten days. 
Then Marshal Foch, with the United States troops in 
the vanguard, won his way to victory in one hundred 
and fifteen days. 





The total number of deaths in battle of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France was 49 thousand and 
498; the total number of wounded, 205 thousand and 
690; and 4 thousand and 480 were taken prisoners by 
the enemy. 





It is interesting to compare the number of men sent 
to war by Great Britain and the United States. In the 
first year of the war the British sent many more men 
to France than did the United 
States in our first year of fighting. 
But England took three years to 
get 2 millions of men into France, 
while the United States sent that 
number of troops across the At- 
lantic Ocean in one-half that time. 


The number of men reported 
missing from the armies of France 
was 204 thousand; those missing 
from British forces, 121 thousand; 
and those reported missing from 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
was only 127. Upto July first, the 
Army reported 149 thousand and 
433 disabled soldiers tothe War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
The final total has been estimated at approximately 200 
thousand. 





The total number of lives lost by the United States 
fighting forces was 122 thousand and 500. The Navy 
lost about 10,000 men, and the other 112 thousand and 
500 men were lost by the Army and the Marines. 
The percentage of casualties in the American Army was 








The War That Stopped a Year Ago 


Some Stupendous Facts: By A. 


M. Jungmann 


highest in the infantry, and—here is something unex- 
pected—the casualty rate was higher for officers than 
for men. 





American military sanitation can be proud of the 
fact that the death rate from disease was lower in this 
war than in any other war the United States ever 
fought. Up to April thirtieth, 59 thousand and 991 men 
died of disease. The battle losses of the American 
forces were twice as large as the losses from disease. 


———_—__—=~ 


When the armistice was signed, the United States 
had an armed force of 4 millions and 800 thousand. 
The Army claimed 4 millions of these, and the other 
800 thousand were distributed in the other branches 
of the service, most of them being in the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 





The war cost the United States about 1 million dol- 
lars an hour. The total cost to the country was 21 
billion and 850 million dollars. During the first three 
months the war cost us 
2 millions of dollars a 
day. During the next 
year it cost more than 
22 millions of dollars a 
day, and during the last 
ten months the cost rose 
to 44 millions of dollars 
every twenty-four hours. 





The number of men 
serving Uncle Sam who 
actually participated in 
the fighting was 1 million 
and 390 thousand of the 
total of 2 millions and 86 
thousand who were sent 
to France. 





The greatest battle in 
which our boys took part 
It lasted forty-seven days 


was the Meuse-Argonne. 
and 1 millién and 200 thousand American troops were 


engaged in it. 





The largest number of men sent overseas by the 
United States in any one month was 306 thousand. 
The supplies sent to France by the United States dur- 
ing the time the American troops were in action 
amvunted to 7 million and 500 thousand tons. 





The three nations that spent the most in the war, in 
the order of their expenditures, were Germany, Great 
Britain and France. The United States and Austria- 
Hungary came next. These two countries spent about 
the same amounts. 





The number of lives lost in battle by the nations 
engaged in the war was greater than all the deaths in 
all the wars in the past one hundred years. 





During the Spanish-American war typhoid fever 
caused a very high death rate among our troops. In 
this war, clean camps, inoculation and safe drinking 
water spared our men from this disease. 





The American air fighters did wonderful work in the 
battles of Chateau-Thierry, St.-Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne. They brought down 755 German planes and 
lost only 357 themselves. 





Overseas the “‘Y”’ maintained more than 1900 huts 
and tents for the use of the A. E. F. The organization 
furnished 400 million sheets of letter paper, 200 million 


envelopes, and 16 million post cards to the boys. This ’ 


cost $2,296,808. They used 13 million 
feet of film for free motion-picture 
shows in France. The spectators at 
the motion-picture shows numbered 
considerably more than 50 millions. 
They gave to the soldiers also 34 thou- 
sand concerts and entertainments. 


The most serious disease in this war 
was pneumonia. It killed more men 
than were killed in battle. Next to 
pneumonia came meningitis. 





The Y. M. C. A. spent in war work 
98 millions of dollars. Of this, 30 mil- 
lions went into the training camps, 43 millions of dollars 
went overseas, and 14 millions and a half went in the 
service of the Allies. More than 97 thousand concerts, 
vaudeville performances and other entertainments 
were staged by the “Y” in American cantonments. 
The audiences that witnessed the entertainments ag- 
gregated 43 millions. The cost of the amusement 
feature was $1,166,767. Free motion-picture shows 
given in home camps cost the “ Y’’ $2,328,271. 
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”),1— Velvet and plaid silk are 
combined in this frock. The blouse 
is quaint with its fanciful hand 
stitching in colors to match 
the plaid of the skirt and its 
points finished with chenille tas- 
sels. Colors: Cadet, taupe, navy, 
Burgundy, and black with plaids 
tu match, Sizes: 7, 8, 10, 12. 


model of French serge. 


Color: Navy. Sizes: 13, 
17, 19. 


2020—Quite youthful is this 


waist is made to blouse over the 
skirt and shows a narrow belt 
lined with red satin to match 
the collar and sleeve facings. 


Anywhere youth gathers, you'll find Cadillac frocks. 
Just an elusive “‘something”’ in these frocks lends 
charm and individuality to the wearer. 


They’re alluring in their winsome simplicity and 
youthful daintiness. There are simple ginghams for 
school days, French serges for street wear and modish 
creations for the in-between times. 


Fine quality materials and advanced styles aren’t all 
that’s in a Cadillac frock. Cadillac lines are there! 
Every snip of the shears and stitch of the needle was 
made with a purpose. Good shoulder lines, finished 
seams and well-fitting sleeves, these finishing touches 
that mean so much, are marks of a Cadillac frock. 


There’s a Cadillac frock for the weest tot of two years 
allthe way up to the miss of nineteen and small women. 


Look at the Cadillac frocks in your favorite shop. 
If they are not there write us direct and we will send 
name of the shop nearest you and also a folder with illustrations 
of a number of Fall models. 


CADILLAC GARMENT MFG. CO. 
16 Hancock Street, Detroit, Mich. 


finish. Colors: Assor 















2217 — French serge makes this 
attractive frock. The tunic is fin 
ished with wide black silk bruid 
and is held in at the waist line by 
«@ narrow sash of serge finished 
at the ends with tassels. Color: 
Nary. Sizes: 13, 15, 17, 19. 


20143—Just the frock for the 
little tot, made of plaid sill: 
with high waist line and 
gathered skirt. Loop fringe 
trimming gives an effective 
contrast, and a bias sash of 
same material is a oe er 
ed 

plaids. Sizes: 7, 8, 10, 12, 1h. 
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~Made-in-America M 


How She and Dick Start a Home Together 
By Katherine Glover and Mabel Dulon Purdy 


III 





HE door closed behind 
the nurse, and Martha 
ww turned tothe tiny bundle 
siyy beside her. She yearned 
me curiously to watch and | 
hold the little mite of life, | 
¢ to reassure herself of its 
reality and to study the 
strange, wee face. Joy 
in the unmarred perfec- 
tion of her baby rose like a song in her heart. 
Strange and crinkly the little face might be, 
but it had the beauty of a fresh flower, a 
little being complete in himself, a joyous, — | 
wholly new soul. 

As she looked at the wee, pink face in the 
crook of her arm, the muscles stretched into 
an odd, smiling grimace and for an instant 
soft lids opened cannily. 

Martha, watching enthralled, failed to 
hear the opening of the door. When she 
looked up, Dick was standing by the bed. 

She greeted him excitedly: “He just 








Young People Starting a Home 
Have No Easy Time 
in These Days of High Prices 


wpe HELP them in exactly this perplexing problem 
comes this story of Martha and Dick. It is not 
a fanciful tale, but has been carefully worked out, 
based on actual prices and present conditions. What 
is to-day a prevailing income has been chosen, but the 
figures can be modified or expanded to suit other in- 
comes. The story, as it unfolds, will serve as a valu- 
able guidepost to hundreds of young couples who will 
marty and start homes this autumn, and will strive to 
present a picture of such conditions reflective of thou- 
sands of young couples of to-day. 


The new helper came in the morning 
at eight o’clock and stayed until twelve. 
Martha and Dick managed the breakfast 
together, but Mrs. Farley cleared away the 
| dishes, washed the utensils in which the 
dinner of the night before had been delivered 
and left them clean for the boy who called 
during the morning. She put the kitchen 
and the rest of the apartment in order. She 
had the additional virtue, too, of loving 
babies because of her own experience of 
| motherhood; and so, instead of resenting 
calls from the nursery, as Martha had 
feared, she willingly helped. After she had 
prepared the simple luncheon, she was ready 
to leave. 

Martha found that to get the best ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Farley’s help, as with any 
other kind of work, she had to plan ahead, 
having her duties scheduled when her assist- 
ant arrived in the morning. Dinner from 
the cooked-food service arrived at six- 
thirty, brought by a delivery boy, perfectly 








smiled!” 

Dick stooped and caught her to him 
closely, silently. It was the first time he had found 
the two alone. 

“He really did smile,” said Martha when he 
released her. : 

The arrival of the nurse interrupted their con- 
templations. The air of cheerful watchfulness and 
skill that all the nurses in the big hospital radiated 
was a pleasure to Martha. She felt herself sur- 
rounded by an intricate system of care and special- 
ized skill. Home-loving beings that she and Dick 
were, they would have liked the baby to come into 
the nest which they had prepared with such mutual 
happiness; but sentiment gave way before the more 
important consideration of the perfect care and 
provision for every possible emergency which the 
hospital offered, as well as the greater return for 
what they could spend. 


ye had brought good news with him. Alice, 
Martha’s younger sister, wrote that she had 
made arrangements to leave her little family and 
come to them for two weeks as soon as Martha was 
able to leave the hospital, relieving her of the details 
of the household until she should regain strength. 

“Then I shan’t need to take a nurse home with 
me,” said Martha. ‘‘ With Alice to direct and help 
with the house, we can save that expense at least.” 

“No,” said Dick firmly; ‘‘you’ve got to have 
someone to see that you take care of yourself.” 

“But it’s just plain pampering,” she protested 
and, the doctor appearing at that moment for his 
daily visit, she put the question to him, sure of his 
brisk common sense. 

“It’s not an indulgence,” he said firmly, ‘‘to take 
care of yourself at this time; it’s an investment, one 
that will pay dividends in health and strength, not 
only to you but to the baby, for a long time to come.” 

“But I am so well and strong,” argued Martha. 

‘Wait until you try to do all the things you are 
used to doing,” he answered sagely. ‘‘The trouble 
with you modern women is that your minds are too 
active. I’ve no objection to it except when it comes 
to this particular job of motherhood. If you lived 
the practically busy but quiet, unexciting lives of 
your mothers and grandmothers it wouldn’t be 
necessary to safeguard yourselves with trained 
nurses and hospitals, but you are so in the habit of 
living in a whirlpool of mental activities that you 
don’t know how to drift into the calm, gentle current 
that is absolutely essential for the early months of 
motherhood.” 

She lay back, listening to Dick making arrange- 
ments for the nurse, knowing that she was beaten. 
When both the doctor and Dick had gone she pon- 
dered rebelliously upon their decision. She might 
give in for one week, she resolved, but then she 
would show them how she could manage. It was the 
first prick of discipline of the new responsibility and 
obligation upon which she had entered so happily. 
She was to learn that many other new and revealing 
lessons lay ahead of her. 


ie WAS strange to Martha how such a tiny 
mortal could so revolutionize the world about him. 
From the ordered, twofold life of the old days she 
returned to a wholly new scheme of things in which 
her small son was the apex. As she lay the first few 
days, watching the efficient young nurse bathing 
and tending Richard Junior, and her sister Alice 
busied with the tiny garments, it seemed to her 
that her home had suddenly become a place of 
whirling activity. 

At the end of a week she was able to be up and 
about, but she had to confess to an absurd lack of 


Ww . 
strength, with sudden spells of exhaustion. She 
leaned gratefully upon Alice’s experience and ca- 
pable help; “and when a letter came calling her sister 
back to her own household, Martha felt like an 
anchorless ship. 

“You must have someone in to help for awhile,” 
said Alice. 

“TI think I can get along. 
a question of getting adjusted.” 

A conference with Dick that night, however, 
again made her yield. 

“T tried rushing into things after my first baby 
came,” said Alice. ‘I was so sure of my strength 
that I didn’t rest long enough, nor eat enough, nor 
stop any of the things I was used to doing. It wasa 
kind of pride; but I paid heavily and am just now 
getting back my old strength. You may be sure, 
when Barbara came along | let myself be waited on 
and lolly-popped to my heart’s content for several 
weeks, and now as a result I am stronger than I’ve 
ever been.” 

“Tf I could only get someone like Miss Bailey,” 
said Martha, “‘who goes about her nursing job so 
capably, with businesslike ways. I’d like to try out 
the new ‘home assistant,’ if I could get one for part 
time, only I’m not sure whether she is yet a fact or 
merely a theory.” 


A= for supplying these new trained home 
workers who were to accept a regular schedule of 
hours and pay, working on exactly the same basis as 
any business or factory employees, had been opened 
by a near-by Y. W. C. A. Alice arranged to wait 
over a day to investigate the possibilities of this 
part-time home assistant and to try to get Martha 
established before she left. The Y. W. C. A. secre- 
tary in charge carefully explained the plan on which 
the new workers wereemployed. A half-time worker, 
such as Martha wished, gave four hours’ service, re- 
ceiving a minimum of six dollars a week. She would 
do whatever work was required of her, with extra pay 
for overtime, but with every moment of the agreed 
hours freely at the disposal of her employer. She 
provided her own food. 

Alice returned triumphantly with her find—a 
neat, intelligent, middle-aged woman. She sought 
part-time work because she had a home of her own 
and a son to help with his education. She was skilled 
in all kinds of domestic work and on these new 
terms felt she could undertake Martha’s work. 
Martha felt reassured the moment she talked with 
Mrs. Farley. They went over things just as they 
would have if she had been employing an assistant 
for Mr. Lawton’s office, outlining the work and 
arranging a schedule of hours. Mrs. Farley, used to 
the exigencies of her own home making, well under- 
stood that any schedule must be flexible. 

Although the seven dollars a week, a dollar more 
than the minimum, which Mrs. Farley asked, 
seemed high to Martha at first reckoning, she and 
Alice, comparing notes, found that the saving in 
food and lodging alone, and the probable elimina- 
tion of waste, both in time and material, made the 
new scale of wages by no means high. 


It’s probably just 


ITH the arrival of Mrs. Farley, the little 

household, enlarged in its scope and activities, 
swung back into something like its former routine. 
Alice, likewise, before leaving, had arranged for the 
sending in of dinners from a cooked-food service, 
which was being tried out in a near-by neighbor- 
hood, feeling that Martha, during the remaining 
week of the nurse’s stay, should devote her time 
wholly to learning her new tasks of mothering. 


hot in its patent containers: soup, a meat 
or fish dish—the choice having been marked 
on the menu which the boy brought in the morn- 
ing when he called for the utensils of the night 
before—vegetables, and either salad or dessert. 


DS eng hasn’t been a cheap adventure,” 
said Martha as she sat in the midst of her 
card-catalogue accounts one midwinter evefiing; 
adding quickly: ‘‘but he’s worth every cent he has 
cost.” 

The days of the months past had gone so swiftly, 
had been so filled with the unexpected happenings 
which a baby seems to bring in its wake, that 
Martha had not found time for a complete reckoning 
and summing up of the expenses involved by 
Richard’s coming. She had lived fully, happily, in 
her new absorption, but with a mind not wholly 
undisturbed. 

She had meant, before the baby came, to keep her 
contact with the outside world. If she could not 
continue her regular work she had intended, at 
least, to fill in with occasional jobs which she might 
do at home, or to keep actively in touch with the 
swift-moving current of events reflected in lectures 
and in the newer books. This she had done to some 
extent, freed part of each day by Mrs. Farley’s help 
and the baby’s long naps, but she found it increas- 
ingly difficult. 

While the shelf on her “office” desk showed a 
growing number of reference books for her added 
tasks, books on the care of the baby, she found less 
and less time for other reading and for lectures. 
She was slowly but none the less gratefully learn- 
ing the bigness of her motherhood job, and that, in 
order to master it, she must give up many other 
things, lesser things as she was in time to consider 
them, although once they had seemed and were so 
preéminently important. 


HE first of the year had brought Dick a small 

raise of salary, but with their increased expenses, 
they saw, with alarm, frequent inroads upon their 
weekly savings. By sending the laundry out and 
having it returned rough dried, she and Mrs. Farley 
managed the ironing. She bought a small washing 
machine to help with the baby’s things. This sim- 
plified the laundry problem, although she did wish, 
at times, that the codperative laundries which 
work so successfully in some communities were in 
her neighborhood. 

“Exactly $457.44 Sir Richard cost us up to the 
end of the first month of his little life, for his outfit, 
his nursery equipment and including the care and 
attention for me,” said Martha, returning to her 
accounts. 

Dick took the carefully tabulated list from her. 
“It doesn’t seem extravagant,” he said reassuringly. 
“I should hate to feel that we had scrimped on the 
little fellow.” 

“Tt nearly wiped out our savings,” Martha said 
meditatively. 

“One has to expect that. He’s worth it,” simply 
said Dick. 

In spite of Dick’s confidence, the financial prob- 
lem was pressing; their increased expenses had to be 
faced. Their first budget, so comparatively simple 
and easily adjusted, must be revised. Necessary 
expansion in one place called for contraction in 
another. 

Rent remained the same. Due to their two-year 
lease this could not be avoided; moreover, it was 
proportionately very fair, they felt. The food item, 
always a little generous perhaps, must also stand. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 
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Made in U.S.A. 
Since 1872 







SCHOENHUT 
ALL-WOOD 
DOLL. Cross 


section view 


m. showing patented 
S steel springs 
with swivel 

y connections 


Only a few of The Schoenhut Toys 
are shown on this page. There are 
many more. See them at your dealer’s 













R. ALBERT SCHOENHUT, who 
founded the great Schoenhut Toy business 
in Philadelphia in 1872, was the first of all 
Toy makers to make Toys true to life. 

Before him, Toy makers had just followed their own 
whims and made fanciful things. But he knew that 
in every child’s heart there is a longing for real things 
that work and go. 


The Schoenhut Toy Piano, as invented by Mr. 
Schoenhut, was the first toy piano with accurate notes. 
Real tunes can be played upon it. The keys are the 
same width as on grown-up pianos, so that the child learns 
to spread her fingers properly. Schoenhut toy pianos are 
sold by practically all toy dealers and music stores. There 
are 42 variations of sizes and styles, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $25.00 each. They should not be ordered 
from the factory, as it is not practical to ship them by 
parcel post. 


Schoenhut’s Humpty Dumpty Circus Toys 
are universally acknowledged the most amusing unbreak- 
able toys. Clowns, elephants, donkeys, horses and all the 
other amusing animals and people can be made to do the 
very same tricks that are seen in the “big” circus. The 
figures are made of solid wood, fully jointed with strongest 
elastic cord. Start a circus with a few pieces and keep 
adding to it until your “greatest show on earth” is com- 
pleted. Sold in sets from 75 cents to $25.00, according to 
the number of pieces. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and we will mail you an illustrated catalog free. 


Not real children, but 
a group of Schoenhut 
ALL-WOOD Dolls 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





what Toys 


American Ingenuity 
and Invention 


MEMBER OF 





The Schoenhut ALL-WOOD Doll is the 
greatest of all the Schoenhut inventions—an American- 
made doll that has proved to be far superior in every 
way to any doll ever imported from foreign Dolldom. It 
is almost unbreakable, being made entirely from wood, 
and fully jointed with patented steel spring hinges having 
double spring tension and swivel connections. The 
parts are held tightly together, yet the joints are so flexi- 
ble that the doll can be placed in any position and will 
stay as placed. Having no elastic cord, this doll never 
requires restringing. It is painted with enamel oil colors 
that do not come off. These dolls come with the finest 
quality mohair wigs, or with hair carved on wooden 
heads and painted natural colors. Your little ones can 
never know the full joy and pride of doll possession 
until they own a Schoenhut All-Wood Doll. Schoenhut 
Dolls, being a new invention, are not yet stocked by all 
dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you, we shall be 


glad to do so direct from the factory. Send for illustrated 
doll booklet. 


Look for the Schoenhut name. With Schoenhut 
Toys in all good stores everywhere no mother need put 
in the hands of her child carelessly conceived or cheaply 
constructed toys—toys that break a few days after 
Christmas; toys with paint that comes off; toys that con- 
fuse the child’s growing thoughts. Every Schoenhut 
Toy means education cleverly interwoven with amuse- 
ment. Look for the name Schoenhut, which appears on 
every toy or package. 
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What Chance Have You to Marry? 


What Over 34 Thousand Marriages Tell: By Fred C. Kelly 


=aIHEY have been figuring on the real 
Who’s Who and What’s What in mar- 
riages in Massachusetts, where for a 
year they have “kept tab” on 34,386 
marriages. This number is large 
enough to give the law of averages a 
chance to operate, and such figures 
as the United States Census Bureau 
has would show that these Massa- 
4 chusetts figuresare reasonably typical 
of the whole country. These figures show, for instance, 
that a trifle more than 85 out of every 100 of these 
34,386 marriages were between previously unmarried 
persons, and two out of every five of these married 
between the ages of 20 and 25. Twenty-two per 
cent of the marriages were of persons both between . 
20 and 25 years. Sixteen out of every 100 of the men 
were between 25 and 29, with the girls between 20 
and 24. One-sixth of all the brides were under 20. 

Nearly 67 out of every 100 of the brides—not 
including widows—were under 25 years of age. In 
other words, most girls marry early in life—that is, 
while their character and tastes and notions about 
one thing and another are still in the formative 
period. A man in his early twenties often has 
barely completed his education. And a young 
woman of twenty-one or twenty-two—even one of 
twenty-four—still has many things tolearn. Their 
tastes have never had time to set. If two people 
start out with tastes in common, and they con- 
tinue to develop and change along similar lines, it 
is fine, but it is exceptional. The trouble is that in 
the formative process they may diverge into dia- 
metrically opposite directions. 

That it is desirable for people to marry young 
is self-evident, but the attractions that lead to 
marriage in early life are very likely to be superficial 
rather than genuinely sound. Many a man in his 
early twenties, say, who thinks he has been cap- 
tivated by a young woman’s attractions, has really 
been won merely by some physical charm or some 
captivating femininity that will not endure through 
life. Does this fact help to account for the fact, 
provided by the Government census bureau, that 
one marriage out of every nine in the United States 
ends in divorce? 


Why Some Men Marry 


HE serious part of the*preponderance of early 

marriages is the fact that youth is frequently in 
love with love rather than with any one individual. 
A man at twenty-one likes the idea of being in love 
with a woman, and having a woman in love with him. 
There is no doubt of that, and I say this as a man. 
Almost any attractive woman may answer the pur- 
pose, provided he is thrown in her company until her 
society becomes a fixed habit with him. That there 
is just one woman for every man in the world, if the 
match is to be ideal, has been said, but with the world 
thickly populated as it is, the chances of those exact 
two persons ever getting acquainted are pretty slim. 

_ The list of marriage licenses shows how largely mar- 
riage is a matter of chance and propinquity. In the 
vast majority of instances, the couples have lived not 
only in the same town, but in the same part of town; 
moved in the same clique; often in the same house. 
A man, let us say, asks for the salt at the boarding- 
house table, and the young woman in the neat, trim 
shirt waist passes it to him with such an air of com- 
radeship and affability that he instantly thinks he 
has found Romance. Another frequent cause that 
makes a man fall in love with a woman is her readi- 
ness to listen to his talk and laugh at his-jokes. This 
so inflates his sense of personal vanity that he thinks 
he has found the girl who understands him. 


At What Age a Man Generally Marries 


is another interesting fact: that the time 
between the ages of 20 and 25 is the most sus- 
ceptible period, since two out of every five who marry 
do so between 20 and 25. If a man between 20 and 
25 finds himself thrown constantly in the society of a 
young woman of that age period, he is either in dan- 
ger or in luck. But as he gets a trifle older the chance 
is not quite so great. Only 34 out of every 100 of the 
30,893 bachelors among the men we are talking about 
married at from 25 to 29 years of age, but 41 out of 
every 100 married between 20 and 25. Of course there 
are not so many bachelors from 25 to 29 years old as 
there are from 20 to 25, so that the chances of getting 
married in the later age period may really be just 
about as great as ever. 


It is Different With Girls After 29 











| ; ROM 29 years on a man’s or a woman’s chances of 


marriage become noticeably less. But now comes 
the interesting fact that if a girl is not 
married in the 20 to 24 age period, she has 
only about one-half the chance to be married 
in the next five-year period from 25 to 29. 
But a man’s chances when he passes from 
the one period to the other are dimin- 
ished by only about 15. In the 
next age period, from 30 to 34 





years, the rate of decreased chances for women is 
greater than for men. In most of the other periods 
increased age seems to work a greater matrimonial 
handicap on women than on men. The transition from 
one five-year age period to the next seems to cut a 
woman’s chances exactly in two. 


More Widowers Marry Than Widows 


Now: as to widows and widowers, the figures con- 
tain also surprises. Marriages between widowers 
and maids comprised 6 out of every 100; marriages 
between bachelors and widows, 4 out of every 100; and 








Would You Like to Know 
About When You Will Marry? 


The age at which you will probably marry? 

At what age do you think the average girl 
marries? 

Why do you think some men marry? 

At what age does the average man marry? 

What chance has a girl after 25 to marry? 

Is the widower or the widow more in demand? 
Here is a surprising proven fact. 

What chance has a widow to marry as against 
that of a maid? 

Do men marry oftener than women? Here’s 
another surprise! 

What is really the marriage month and why? 

Why do so few marry in December and January? 

Why do one of every nine married couples get 
divorced? 

How long does the average couple remain 
married? 

Some surprising facts about married life are 
shown in this article. They upset many a 
popular notion and correct many a fallacy. 








between widowers and widows also 4. It appears 
therefore, that, contrary to popular belief, widowers 
are more in demand than widows. Of course there 
are always more widows than widowers. This was 
true even before the war. But all over the civilized 
world there are more male children born than females. 
Then the mortality of males is higher than females, 
from the first year of life on, so that in most localities 
the women outnumber the men. Men’s occupations 
are more hazardous than those of women, and so there 
are almost invariably more widows in any community 
than widowers. 

Yet in 34,386 marriages there were 511 more widow- 
ers than widows. 

Why is this? 

In the first place, a widower, having tasted of the 
pleasures of a home of his own, does not like to 
return to the life of a bachelor. If he has children 
it is all the more necessary for him to have a wife, 
who shall be a mother for his children. Further- 
more, all other items being equal, a widower is more 
desirable than a bachelor, because he probably is 
already established in a financial and domestic way. 
He is less likely than a bachelor to be selfish and diff- 
cult to get along with. 

Then, of course, a widower belongs to a sex less 
skilled at courting than the other one. If a woman 
determines to marry a given widower, it is altogether 
probable that she will do so. But a widow whom 
somebody desires to marry is less easily caught. Many 
a widow, after the first shock of being alone has worn 
off, comes to feel somewhat like a bird released from a 
cage and has no desire to rush too impetuously into 
more matrimony. 


A Widow’s Chance Against a Maid’s 


a. anybody will agree, I think, that if there 

were as many widows as maids, of apy sym 
age, the widows would outstrip the maids in the num- 
ber of marriages. For there is no 
denying that a widow has ‘‘a 
way” with her. “A little widow 
is a dangerous 


thing,” has been 
said. She has all the wisdom that 
the maid has, 


and in addition 
she has taken her post-graduate 


degree. Not only has she learned much about the art of 
handling a man, but she is in a position to get a proper 
perspective on her work and profit by past mistakes. 
On the average, other factors being equal, a widow 
has a greater appeal as a marriage risk than a maid. 
Nineteen out of every 100 of the 2982 widows who 
were married, during the year of the figures before me, 
in Massachusetts, were 25 to 29 years of age; 18 out 
of every 100 were between 30 and 34, and 18 were 
from 35 to 39. In other words, a widow is such an 
attractive marriage proposition that her age doesn’t 
really matter. Practically as many marry between 30 
and 34, and from 35 to 39, as from 25 to 29. 
This is not true of maids. A maid of from 35 to 
39 has only about one-fifth the chance of marrying 
that she had between 25 and 29. But a widow at 
39 is within less than one per cent of having as 


good a chance as she would have had ten or fifteen . 


years earlier. 4 

If a widow desires to marry a bachelor, her 
chances are greatly enhanced if she will catch him 
fairly young, inasmuch as it would appear that 
bachelors who marry widows do so between 25 and 
30 more than at any other age. An astonishingly 
large number of widows past 30 marry bachelors 
younger than themselves. Of 357 widows between 
30 and 34, 101 married bachelors from 25 to 29. 


Do Men Marty Oftener Than Women? 


| A WIDOW entertains ambitions of marrying 
a widower, her chances are good clear up to 45. 
From ,40 to 44 she has a fairly good chance to 
marry a widower as young as she is; but widow- 
ers seem to be more shrewd than bachelors about 
marrying women as old or older than themselves. 
So, from 45 years on, it would seem to be necessary 
for a widow to pick a man a few years her senior. 

Ninety out of every 100 of the 34,386 men who 
were married were married for the first time, 3272 
were married for the second time, 212 for the third 
time and 9 for the fourth time. Ninety-one out of 
every 100 of the 34,386 women who were married 
were maids; 2854 were married for the second 
time, 126 for the third time and only 2 for the 
fourth time. 


The Favorite Months to Marty In 


i IS interesting to see from these figures when 
folks marry—that is, in which month. As all the 

months have not the same number of days, the 
monthly incidence is reduced to a uniform basis by 
considering the average number of marriages a day. 
Throughout the year this average daily number was 
94. June has the call, with 4792 marriages. The daily 
averages for the twelve months and their order was as 
follows: June, 160; October, 133; November, 121; 
September, 120; July, 87; February, 85; May, 83; 
August, 79; January, 76; April, 71; December, 67; 
March, 

Some of these relative figures are not surprising; 
others are. June, of course, is the month of romance. 
Nature is then at her best. It is not much wonder 
that persons desiring to marry at all should have a 
preference for setting out together in June. October, 
with its gorgeousness of foliage, is almost equally de- 
sirable. In November the setting provided by nature 
is only a trifle less attractive than in October. Sep- 
tember provides a convenient connubial haven for 
those who have worked up a brisk romance during the 
summer vacation. 


Why So Few Marty in December and January 


BY why should there be such a sudden drop from 
November to December? And why should the rate 
continue low through several months following? The 
most plausible theory is that the reason is at least 
partly economic. In December or January one is re- 
minded of the necessity of buying coal and nourishing 
food and heavy clothing, and of renting a snugly built 
house. It seems more of a responsibility to try to face 
the high cost of living in winter than in the spring or 
summer, when nature has provided a scenic environ- 
ment of plenty. With fruit hanging on the trees, and 
the fields full of grain, one gets the impression that 
there must be abundant food for all, and the economic 
problems incident to marriage are lost sight of. — 
Furthermore, through the winter months it is not 
always an easy matter to carry on a free and un- 
trammeled courtship. The man cannot make the 
headway in a sentimental direction that he could 
ona moonlit night in May, for example. It is too cold 
and bleak to do much courting out in the open. 
Another fact is that a man is more reconciled to 
be alone in winter. If he lives in a hali bedroom and 
the weather is cold and blustery outside, he can stay 
at home and read and be fairly content. But in 
spring or summer, when it is too hot to re- 
main indoors, a man rather likes to have 
congenial feminine company. Moreover, in- 
asmuch as young people are thrown together 
more in summer, there are greater oppor- 
tunities to find congenial company. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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very small persons, 

feminine persons, 
very normal young per- 
sons, abundantly 
blessed in health and 
equipped with all the 
propensities that hu- 


I AM an aunt to two 





etty-at-the-Age-of-Four 


The Tale of a Little Girl Which Shows That 
it All Depends Upon What You Give or Tell 
a Child: By Clara E. Laughlin 


That seemed all she 
wanted just then, so I 
went no farther. It 
was weeks afterward 
that she asked me: 
“Do you think Mi- 
chelangelo’s ’quainted 








man nature lands here 

with and has a life job 

to get in hand. There is nothing precocious about 
their intelligence; and nothing in their characters that 
makes me fear their immediate sanctification. 

There is nothing in our experience essentially dif- 
ferent from that of every household where children 
are welcomed and beloved. We haven’t any theory, 
any system. I have certainly had none as to the con- 
duct of aunts toward young nieces. Things happen 
to us in a delightful manner just because we are de- 
lightfully interested in one another in a nice, chummy 
way. 

The elder niece is Betty, and she is a quarter past 
four. The younger niece answers to the name of 
Sisser, bestowed on her by Betty when the new per- 
son came to live with us two years and a half ago. 
I am going to tell about Betty, not because Sisser is a 
single atom less interesting or less chummy, but be- 
cause Betty’s experience is the longer. 


M* ACQUAINTANCE with Betty began when 
she was something under a day old. From that 
day we just kept on being interested in each other. 
That’s the long and the short of it, and there’s noth- 
ing about our experience that can’t be adopted and 
adapted by anybody. 

One of the first evidences Betty showed of response 
to things outside her baby world of food and sleep and 
simple playthings was the way. music affected her. 
She was only four or five months old when we dis- 
covered that certain music records pleased her very 
much and certain others made her sad. Alma Gluck 
singing ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”’ invariably 
made Betty’s lip quiver, and big heartbroken tears 
would roll down her tiny face. There was a plaintive 
note either in the harmony or in Gluck’s voice that 
seemed to make Betty suddenly conscious that life is 
full of pathos. Over and over and over again we tried, 
on different occasions, to see if it were not coincidence. 
But no matter how gay and chuckling Betty had been 
the minute before, the first strains of that record al- 
ways brought the quivering lip and the tear-brimming 
eye. 

Later, when she was a little past two, she listened 
very soberly and sympathetically to Caruso’s render- 
ing of Rudolf’s lament in ‘‘ La Bohéme”’; and when the 
sob in his voice makes it break so effectively she came 
close to me and in an awed tone, as if she were wit- 
nessing great grief, asked: ‘What does he feel bad 
about ?”’ 

Everybody knows how early children learn to dis- 
tinguish certain tones in familiar voices, how soon they 
know a rebuking tone from a playful, a definitive ‘‘ No, 
no!”’ from a weak ‘“‘ Baby mustn’t.”” But not many 
persons seem to realize how impressions are carried 
to young things by sounds long, long before any com- 
binations of words can possibly convey meaning. 


E DISCOVERED that sounds told their stories 

to Betty long before pictures did and, of course, 
long before language. At the time when “Old Vir- 
ginny”’ made her weep the same sort of tears that 
women weep at ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,”’ she was unfail- 
ingly cheered by John McCormack’s singing of “‘ When 
My Ships Come Sailing Home.”’ The words, of course, 
meant nothing to her, but the melody evidently made 
her feel expectant, hopeful. Perhaps it conveyed to 
her a hint that her next feeding time might not be so 
distant as she had feared. At any rate it always 
perked her up. And it was surprising how few notes 
had to be played before she recognized certain tunes 
that told a story to her. 

She loved dancing from the time she was six or eight 
months old and “‘danced”’ in my arms.. To respond 
with her body to the rhythm of dance music seemed 
an instinct in her, and almost as soon as she tried to 
walk she tried to dance. The ballet music of ‘‘Faust’’ 
was an early favorite of hers, called for with great fre- 
quency as soon as she could say the word. And in the 
Tschaikowsky “Overture to 1812,” which she adored 
from the time she was a year old, the first of the 
descriptive movements to tell its story to her was the 
ballet. movement, which she always gave warning of 
some time before it came, holding up a wee finger and 
saying: ‘Listen! Dance—dance.”’ Next she identified 
the martial strains: ‘‘Shojers; march—march.” 

Later she came to know “La Marseillaise”—and to 
stand at attention when those strains were played— 
and the Russian Hymn. When she was about two I 
told her a story of Napoleon and Moscow and 1812 
adapted to her understanding, and showed her pic- 
tures to help fix it in her memory. She never forgot it. 
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The number of musical compositions she can now 
name as soon as she hears the opening bars is really 
quite considerable, and she has definite conceptions 
about all of them and what they convey. Her range 
of remembered airs is wide; she is very fond of the 
overture to Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” also of 
the intermezzo to ‘‘ The Jewels of the Madonna.” She 
knows all the martial airs of France, and all those of 
her own country; she knows four or five of the Nea- 
politan boat songs and says she is going to hear them 
in Venice, evenings on the Grand Canal. She loves 
the story of how Francis Scott Key came to write 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and the story of how 
Rouget de Lisle wrote ‘‘ La Marseillaise.”’ 

The point is simply this: That out of a large num- 
ber arid wide variety of musical airs which she has 
heard she has selected those which appeal to her and 
made them a part of her life. I have never made any 
effort to bespeak her liking for-a composition; but 
when she finds one appealing I answer her questions 
about it in a way that is intelligible to her and as 
vivid as I can make it. 

Why she was moved to ask me about the balcony 
scene from “ Romeo and Juliet’’ I shall never know. 
But she listens to it now with rapt interest because I 
have made it all very real to her by picture post cards 
of Romeo’s house and Juliet’s house. She knows from 
these that they were ‘‘really, truly people,’’ more or 
less acquainted with me because I have been in Verona 
and have pictures of their houses. Farrar’s exquisite 
rendition of Mignon’s lament, with an obbligato by 
Kreisler, is another thing she asked me about and, 


. having heard the story of Mignon, adopted as her own. 


Until the advent of the talking machine few chil- 
dren had opportunities to hear a wide variety of music 
and select what satisfied them. Now, when there are 
few homes without a talking machine of some sort, it 
is little less than wonderful what a rich and satisfying 
experience a very small child may have in music and, 
through music, in other things. 

So music told Betty her first stories. Pictures told 
her the next. 


UR house is full of pictures—not just ‘pretty 

pictures” and in only a few cases valuable pic- 
tures, but pictures which remind us of great and lovely 
experiences in our lives and keep fresh in our memories 
things we delight to think about. And in addition to 
the pictures on the walls we have many hundreds of 
post cards and photographs of the Old World, which 
we keep in a place easily accessible to baby hands. 
Betty has literally grown up on these post cards, and 
Sisser is now following in her footsteps. They love 
them far better than all their playthings and all their 
books. 

Here, again, they have been discoverers; I never 
bespoke their attention, but always answered ques- 
tions. Both fell early captive to the charms of Venice. 
When Betty was only a little past two she could ‘‘tell 
about”’ most of the principal sights of Venice: ‘‘’At’s 
the Campanile,” ‘‘’at’s the Bridge of Sighs,’’ “‘’at’s 
San Marco,” “’at’s the Doge’s Palace’’; and so on, 
including ‘‘Salute’’ and Verocchio’s great bronze: 
““at’s Colleoni.” 

Now it isn’t any more of an intelligent feat to re- 
member the name ‘‘Colleoni” than it is to remember 
“‘Cinderella,”’ but it used fairly to startle people when 
Betty went toddling into the Chicago Art Institute, 
a mere speck in those vast spaces, loudly inquiring: 
‘‘Where is Colleoni?’’ I don’t know why she liked 
him, but I suspect that it may have been in some way 
a phase of her passion for Jeanne d’Arc. Perhaps she 
related, in her mind, the two because Colleoni also 
wears armor, a casque, rides a mettlesome steed and 
carries a sword. She has never asked me anything 
about Colleoni, and I shall not offer her any facts 
about him until she does. 


HEN she was just past two she pointed one day 

to aminiature of Cimabue, which we bought in 
Florence—one from his self-portrait in the fresco at 
Santa Maria Novella. ‘‘Who’s that?”’ she asked. 

“‘That’s Cimabue,”’ I answered, and waited to see 
if she would ask any more. 

She didn’t. But about a week later she named a 
new doll “Cimabue.”’ 

Another time she asked me about a terra-cotta low- 
relief portrait of Michelangelo. I told her the name 
only. ‘Where does he live?”’ 

“He lives in heaven now. 
Florence.” 


He used to live in 


with Jeanne d’Arc?”’ 
I said I felt quite sure 
he must be; and again 
that was all she cared to know. Her fervor for Jeanne 
d’Arc has been one of the big things in her young life. 
It came to her when she had just turned two. 


NE day I saw Cecil de Mille’s moving-picture 

production of “Joan the Woman.” I thought it 
might be worth while to let Betty see it (she had never 
seen a movie). If she got anything out of it, all well 
and good; if she didn’t, there could be no harm done. 
She got a great deal out of it! She got a lusty curi- 
osity about Jeanne d’Arc. Then I produced my copy 
of Boutet de Monvel’s exquisite pictures, reproduced 
in color, and told her the story in a way I thought she 
could grasp. Time meant nothing to her, and place 
very little; but I managed to convey something about 
Jeanne which appealed tremendously to Betty-at-the- 
age-of-two. 

Thereafter, always on her solicitation, we retold that 
story and looked at the pictures until we all but wore 
out the book. In addition, we had recourse to the 
picture cards of Domremy and Vaucouleurs and Chinon 
and Orleans and other places Jeanne knew (never for- 
getting Rheims), and told stories about things that 
happened when Jeanne was there, and things that hap- 
pened when I was there, and things that will probably 
happen when Betty goes there. Always I link her up 
with the tale, somehow, so it seems personal and near. 

In the late autumn of 1917, when Venice was threat- 
ened with deStruction, she heard a great deal of agon- 
ized talk about it. 

“Will those Germans spoil Venice before I ever get 
there?’’ she demanded of me indignantly. 

She lacked four months of being three; but she had 
learned to think of ‘‘beautiful Venice, city. of song,”’ 
as one of the great delights awaiting her, and she was 
angry and tearful at the thought of its destruction 
before her dreams came true. 


NC this argues no precocity. ‘Any child of two 
years and two-thirds looks forward to promised 
treats. Betty looked forward to Venice at that age 
because she had heard a great deal said about it. 
What she wanted to do there was to ride up and down 
the streets in a boat, to hear the big bells in the Cam- 
panile ring, to feed the pigeons in the Piazza, to buy 
strings of beads in the shops, to see the bronze men of 
the Clock Tower strike the hour with their hammers, 
to listen to the singers on the Grand Canal at night, 
when the pretty lanterns were lighted, and so on. 
Also, to see Colleoni. But she was not weeping for 
the Tintorettos, nor the Quadriga, nor the mosaics 
from old Byzantium. Venice can mean the sum of all 
enchantments to us long, long before we are able to 
comprehend her greatest glories. 

This morning Sisser inquired of me: “You goin’ 
take me to Dennis, some day?” 

““She means Venice,’”’ Betty indulgently explained. 
Evidently they had been discussing it. 

Rome has not yet caught Betty’s fancy. Florence 
she asks about now and then in a limited way. She 
likes the picture of the Ghiberti doors to the Baptis- 
try, and she likes the stories I tell her of all the babies 
being baptized there. She likes the Ponte Vecchio, 
and the stories about the shops that line it, and my 
little friend Isolina Rossi who sells cakes at the Ut- 
fizzi end; and she loves the picture (from the Walker 
Gallery, Liverpool) of Dante meeting Beatrice at the 
Ponte Santa Trinita. 

Sisser also loves this picture. 
says, ‘‘on the Arno.” 


*“’At’s Dante,” she 


fp J have never asked me much about Dante, but 
they seem to like the sound of his name. Some 
day when they ask for “a story’’ I shall love to tell 
them about that children’s May Day party in Folco 
Portinari’s house when the little boy Dante first saw 
(and loved) the tiny Beatrice in her crimson dress! 

I have learned from these nieces of mine that almost 
anything can be told to very young persons, if we only 
remember what they can and cannot comprehend. 
There is something abuut every story that comes 
within their range and gives them a possible acquaint- 
ance with it. ; 

One day, some months ago, Betty brought me a 
color picture card of the group in Madame Tussaud’s 
waxworks, London, representing King John signing 
the Magna Charta. “Tell about it,’ she urged. 

Now to tell Four Years about the Magna Charta 
staggered me fora moment! But I did my best. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


The Eureka is an Air Cleaner. It depends for 
its truly remarkable efficiency upon the great 
volume of air that rushes through the nozzle, 
and the velocity at which this air travels. 


The brush with which it is equipped simply gathers up 
the surface dirt, the threads and hair. The air rushing 
through the fabric gets the dirt embedded in the carpet,— 
the deep down dirt that brooms and carpet sweepers 
cannot reach. 


And air of course cannot possibly injure the carpet in 
any way. It simply cleans and purifies. 


For nine years the Eureka has been proving its efficiency 
in every civilized country in the world. 


Today it is lightening the burdens of housekeeping in 
Volume and Velocity over 275,000 homes. 


The remarkable cleaning efficiency of 


the Eureka is the result of its ability , . ° P 
a ek a eee COLE at ar The Eureka book gives some interesting 


through all fabrics at a tremendous facts about cleanliness and sanitation that 
VELOCITY. Only bonafide electric . 

vacuum cleaners derive their efficiency you ought to have. M. ay we send it toy ou? 

from this principle. The brush attach- 

ed to or inserted in the nozzle of this , 
type of cleaner has only one purpose, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 
and that, to remove surface lint, hair, : ; 

dirty dirt embedded in the rug or fabric. Kitchener, Ontario 6 Fisher Street, London, England 
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You May Think That the cAmerican cAmbassador Represents the United States in the Far East, 


‘But Does He Really Do So? You May be Surprised When You Read This: 


—And Forty-five Missionaries 


By Henry James Forman 





F EVER you cross the Pacific you 
will find the passengers on the 
|| steamer quietly and automati- 

| cally dividing themselves into two 
groups. 

“How many passengers have 
we on board?”’ you may lightly 
/ask your neighbor. 
| And your neighbor, traveled 
/ man no doubt (histwelfth crossing, 
he will mention), will smartly reply with a suave, 
man-of-the-world smile: ‘‘A hundred and two pas- 
sengers and forty-five missionaries.” 

After that you will be initiated, and you will be 
mentioning with an easy air to someone else that 
there are on board so many passengers and so 
many missionaries. It becomes part of the jargon 
of Pacific crossing. 

What chance, I wondéred when I first crossed the 
Pacific, have these by no means unusual or extraor- 
dinary folk, whose own people mildly ridicule them, 
of accomplishing any good in the Far East? The 
very China boys, grave and inscrutable, waiting in 
the cabins and the dining saloon, must carry to 
every port in the Orient the light regard in which 
these emissaries are held by their own white brothers 
and sisters. And, being of a curious and inquiring 
temper, I determined to seek some knowledge on the 
subject and to examine a little way into the standing 
and accomplishments of these missionaries in the 
Orient, for whom our American people are asked to 
contribute a good deal of money annually. So I 
resolved to visit the missionaries themselves. 


ATURALLY I could visit only a few of the mis- 
sions, and even of what I saw I can set down 
here only a very small portion. But the result of 
this observation was to me little short of amazing. 
I concluded that any one of the large missions in 
those Oriental countries accomplishes, so far as con- 
cerns American standing and prestige, more than all 
our diplomatic representation there put together. I 
do not believe it to be an exaggeration to say that 
for the Orient the missions are perhaps the only use- 
ful form of what is called diplomatic representation. 
And let me say at once that I am putting wholly 
to one side the primary object of the missionary’s 
presence there—that is, the religious object. About 
that I know little and I am not fitted to write of it. 
I am speaking exclusively of the general service in 
civilization—in education, in cleanliness, in medi- 
cine, in bringing hope and aspiration where there 
is indifference and dejection, in actually lifting up 
the hearts of those people. 

One good medical missionary in the right place, it 
seemed to me, can accomplish more than quite a 
number of ambassadors. 

When the diplomat’s wife in Peking rolls out of 
the legation gate in her carriage with two men on 
the box in gorgeous uniforms; with two other men 
hanging to straps behind the coach and a sentry 
presenting arms as she passes; when a runner in 
crowded places leaps from the box and cries out to 
the people to make way for the exalted and illus- 
trious lady—when all this magnificence is seen, the 
natives are doubtless impressed with the symbol of 
great power. 

But symbols of power in the Orient are the com- 
monest things they have known for immemorial 
centuries. Outside the legation quarter, where alone 
tourists and white folk are much entertained by 
those ambassadorial. coaches, in the section called 
the Tartar City, or in the Chinese City, that foreign 
pageantry passes almost unnoticed. A good Chinese 
funeral is more picturesque. Wecan show them little 
in the way of splendor and color that they have not 
long since surpassed. 











| ye when a missionary establishes a clinic or a 
hospital, healing sores and diseases that theirown 
medicine men have abandoned as hopeless; when he 
educates boys and girls that otherwise would have 
remained in darkness; when with a whole-souled 
enthusiasm he gives them counsel, aid and service— 
and he asks nothing in return—then the stolid and 
passive Chinese or Korean is genuinely impressed. 
Then America really becomes in his mind the 
synonym for kindness and service, and from mouth 
to mouth goes abroad the fame of the land that is 
aiming to do him good, without any menacing back- 
ground of exploitation. 

Take, for instance, Korea, which a few years ago 
was definitely annexed by the Japanese. There is no 
doubt that the Japanese have brought a greater 
orderliness into Korea, a more modern sense of 
progress and stronger administrative ability than 
the “Hermit Kingdom” has known for a great 
many centuries past. Nevertheless, every patriotic 
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Korean still regards the Japanese as the aggressive 
conquerors, and to accept anything at their hands, 
even education, is a bitter draught to drain. 


S schools established by the missionaries in 
Korea, however, are a balm and a soothing re- 
minder to the people that others besides the con- 
queror still have thought of them. The Union Medical 
College in Seoul and the Severance Hospital and the 
Nurses’ Training School headed by Dr. O. R. Avison 
are a little bit of America with its spirit of hope and 
efficiency transplanted among a dejected people. 
You see the smart-looking, white-coated assist- 
ants and internes and the grave-faced Korean nurses 
moving about the wards and corridors of Severance 
Hospital, and it does not take much observation to 
perceive that with these young Korean men and 
women this work is not a question merely of employ- 
ment, of an occupation, a career. With them it isa 
sacrament. By learning this science, this cleanliness, 
these western methods of healing and living, from 
their American teachers, they are entering upon a 
path of incalculable service to their neglected people. 

If you want to see what the actual life of the peo- 
ple is, a very brief tour will reveal it to you. There 
are some new modern public buildings put up by the 
Japanese, and there is the royal palace. A very 
little distance away you will find the slum quarters 
where the streets are trenches of indescribable foul 
Oriental mud, where the shops on the edges of these 
ravines of mire are merely the entrances to a single 
small low room, not much larger than a good-sized 
dog kennel, occupied by an entire family. Small 
wonder that disease and filth and wretchedness are 
domesticated there. 

The boys and girls at the mission schools, and the 
young men and women at the medical college and 
the hospital, however, have the light of a new and a 
different world revealed tothem. Were they sent to 
study for long periods abroad they would doubtless 
in greater or less degree lose touch with their people. 
But here when they come up the hill to the mission- 
ary settlement of pleasant, well-kept American 
homes and the bracing atmosphere of a modern 
scientific school, they absorb daily a new energy and 
influence to carry back to their own people. 

The X-ray room in the hospital would be a magi- 
cian’s chamber to the Korean if he merely heard 
about it vaguely. But when his own son assists at 
an X-ray examination, and his own daughter’s cough 
is stopped by the treatment that follows such an 
examination, that Korean’s outlook on life is pro- 
foundly affected. And for all this the medical mis- 
sionary asks nothing in return except a more whole- 
someand cleanly way of life. The dispensary patients, 
forty thousand of them, who come every year for 
treatment, go out of that dispensary with a different 
view of the universe than that with which they came. 


OCTOR AVISON, who first came to Seoul in 

1897, told me that during his early years there 

he was designated physician in attendance upon the 

emperor. One day, on the eve of the Korean New 

Year, the emperor presented him with a handsome 
gift and calmly said: 

“‘For the New Year I shall not need you.” 

Doctor Avison was crestfallen. He thought his 
dismissal somewhat brusque, even for a royal dis- 
missal. 

The emperor looked at him quizzically and 
laughed. ‘‘ You are surprised at my words,” he said. 
“That is a custom we have here. We say that to our 
doctor every year—to keep the spirits of ill health 
away if possible. But you will continue to be my 
physician, I hope, just the same.” 

The Oriental medicine, as we know, is a thing of 
omens, words, signs, incantations, as well as of 
brews, infusions and herbs. The Ameri¢an doctors 
at Seoul practice American medicine, but they do 
not laugh at or revile the Chinese or Korean system. 
On the contrary, the plants of Korea are being 
investigated for their reputed curative values; 
peculiar national epidemics are studied, and even 
the national diet and its effects on the people are 
being looked into. Under the direction of Doctor 
Mills, moreover, one of Doctor Avison’s assistants, 
a translation of the Chinese pharmacopeeia has been 
begun, first from the Chinese into Korean and from 
the Korean into English, so that the faculty may 
learn what there is of value in the Chinese system. A 
fact like that inspires a tremendous sense of respect 
in the bosom of the Oriental. 

And all these students and these trained nurses 
and even the patients, both hospital and out patients, 
go back to their own people with a new impression 
of the fabulous land of America. It is a land that 
sends kindly people to the poor folk of Cho-Sen, peo- 
ple who toil and serve and help and ask nothing in 
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return. They do not even force their religion upon 
one. They advise,clean living and fresh air; they 
tell one how to purify one’s drinking water with 
chlorine capsules that cost only twenty sen the 
bottle; they tell one what to eat, and they are 
cordial and friendly. 

These are the people the Koreans are interested 
in. What dothey know of the Ambassador accredited 
to Tokio, or even of the local consul in his com- 
pound? With neither of these have they any deal- 
ings—perhaps they do not know of his existence. 
But they do know that the American dentist at the 
Union Medical College on the hill can, at a nominal 
cost, make their teeth sound; that the doctors can 
heal them and make them well; that the teachers 
will advise them about their children’s careers and 
their own troubles; that in their own tongue they 
will talk to them as brothers and as friends. 


T HAPPENED that when I was last passing 

through Korea from Peking on the way to Japan, 
Doctor Avison was leaving Seoul for America on one 
of his fishing expeditions for more funds in support 
of his work. Some two hundred Koreans, as well as 
all the missionaries, were at the station to wish him 
Godspeed. 

The faces of those Korean students, with their 
shining tearful eyes, were a sight not to be forgot- 
ten. Had the benefactors of his enterprises seen that 
picture his faith was certain to prove justified. But 
it was justified anyway—from the very start. A 
young American of the Chinese customs service and 
myself had engaged berths on the Shimonoseki- 
Tokio express weeks earlier, in order that those 
berths should be lower ones. Doctor Avison had 
with him Mrs. Avison and another lady, but had 
taken no measures regarding lower berths. 

“The Lord ’will provide’ was his blithe and 
genial answer when I asked him about it. And the 
Lord did provide, infallibly; for both my friend and 
I slept that night in such upper berths as we could 
get, and Doctor Avison’s ladies had the lower ones. 
His hospital and college will, 1 am sure, grow apace. 
He has returned to Korea recently and not, I am 
told, empty-handed. 

When you come to a city like Peking, perhaps the 
most remarkable capital on earth, the meaning of 
education and scientific knowledge brought by the 
American missionary becomes even more significant 
and striking. For Peking isnot merely medieval, it is 
a prehistoric city flourishing to-day. It is in many 
respects as though one were able to visit Tyre and 
Babylon and Nineveh and to see the impact of 
modern civilization upon them. 

Peking has seen the growth and rise and decay 
not only of innumerable dynasties but of many 
religions as well. Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Mohammedanism—China has known them all, has 
used them and abused them and is, in a measure, 
cynical about all of them. I do not know how our 
teaching of Christianity will affect them. But I am 
certain that they thrill to new ideas in education and 
in science. The missionaries, and the missionaries 
alone, thus far, have been bringing the Chinaman 
those ideas in concrete form. ‘‘The awakening of 
China,” said 2 Chinese commissioner, Mr. Tuan 
Fang, ‘‘may be traced in no small measure to the 
work of the missionary.” 


ERE is an illustration of the contrast between 
the two civilizations: 

When a pious and devout Chinese mother is dis- 
tracted by the illness of her man child and he seems 
likely to die, she may in her grief vow, somewhat as 
did the mother of Samuel, to dedicate him to re- 
ligion, if he recovers—to the Llama Temple. If you 
visit the Llama Temple in Peking you will see some 
hundreds of these baby priestlings in their yellow 
robes kneeling on cushions before long low tables, 
like benches, dully, mechanically intoning their 
prayers and liturgy. The poor, small boys live in 
crowded unwholesome dormitories; no women come 
into those dormitories. They are in charge of 
priests and tutors, many of them far from clean, 
with diseases like trachoma and other results of 
uncleanliness. Water, soap and air are at a discount. 
Prayers are at a premium. 

Suppose you go from the precincts of the Llama 
Temple to Peking University, which is a union mis- 
sionary enterprise. You find here no ancient pictur- 
esque buildings, no crumbling immemorial courts. 
You see instead something like a New England vil- 
lage green with space and sunlight, with a number of 
buildings and American residence houses grouped 
around the green. You enter the school or the college 
buildings. The halls and corridors are scrupulously 
clean. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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A Great Dinner for the | 


A New Cake k 
A New Pudding |” 
A New Pie ana | ~ 
A New Salaa 5 















Cor 
CONTRIBUTED BY MAI 
HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES HA! 
THI 
This New Fruited Layer Cake - 
Reminds Us of the Golden ; Recipes for These Four New 
Fruits of California or of the Dishes Will be Found on Page 
Sunny South 197 of This Number of THE 
HOME JOURNAL. 
Trees and Bushes Have Given 
Us This Delicious New Bavarian Rak 
Pudding of Pistachio Nuts and and 
Pineapple and Raspberries aD 
It is a Golden Harvest for 
Which We Give Thanks, 
and the Mellowing and 
Ripening of Many Suns is k mat 2 “ £ 
Incased in Our Rich New ; ; - « “Saero on Pee rrr 
England Pumpkin. Our Seedy, : nena a ea — aad 
Grain-Fed Herds Have ae 
Given Us Creamy Cheeses 4 


The Cheese by a New Touch 
is Made an Actual Part of 
the Pumpkin Pie Which it 
Must Always Accompany 


Also From Streams are We 
Fed. This Salmon Salad With 
Golden Mayonnaise and Vege- 
table Garnish is a Treat Indeed 
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koast Game for 
the Feast 

and a Golaen 
Sun-Ray Table 


Roast Duck Garnished 
With Molded Rice 


a and Currant Jelly 
CONTRIBUTED BY 


MARY MASON WRIGHT 
HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 
THERESA HUNT WOLCOTT 


Partridge Roasted With Fat Pork. Served on 
Toast, Garnished With Broiled Mushrooms 


7 













A Sun-Ray Table Decoration in 
Which are Featured the Golden 
Fruits of a Rich Autumnal 
Harvest 


Rabbit Fried Until Tender 
and Brown. Served With 


a Delicious Gravy 


Buffet Service of Wild Turkey, Chest- 
nut and Pork-Sausage Stuffing 


THE THANKSGIVING BIRD 

K R many it is always the turkey, and here he 

is; but the favorite with others is the guinea 
fowl, the partridge, or perhaps a duck or a rabbit. 
According to location one may be more plentiful 
and less expensive than the others. Recipes for 
thei r preparation, with tasty stuffings and appetiz- 
Ing accompaniments, will be found on page 197. 


Roast Guinea Fowl Larded With Fat 
Pork and Garnished With Potato Cro- 
quettes and Buttered Peas 












ad af che Prail, 
who also designed the “Victory” 
pattern exclusively for Alvin Silver 






































designed the Alvin “Victory” pattern, its unusual beauty — 
at once identifies it as the creation of a great artist. 
-.. Your beauty-sense will delight in the: sterling-like. 
finish and the exquisite gracefulness of this laurel-leaf 
design. And your common-sense will appreciate the 
strength and sturdiness that is built into Alvin Silver— 
the Long Life Plate. : 


Backed by the Torrey Test 


The Torrey Test proves the supérior quality 
of Alvin Long Life Plate. H.G., Torrey, for 37 
years Chief Assayer of the United States Govern- 
ment Assay Office, tested 14 different leading 
makes of silver plated teaspoons and found that 
Alvin Long Life Plate averages the greatest amount 
of pure silver. | 


You may rightly take unusual pride in placing the 
Alvin “Victory” pattern on your table. For you will feel 
the lasting confidence that comes from being the possessor 
of silver that cannot be surpassed in beauty or correctness 
of design, regardless of what future years may bring forth. 


ALVIN. SILVER: COMPANY 


20 Maiden Lane New York 
Makers of Sterling Silver and the Long-Life Plate 
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THE NEW AMERICANS 


Answering the Question Everywhere Asked: “What Can I Do to Help 
Americanization?” By Esther Everett Lape 








ever, we must first 


Putting America 


ANY thousands of the foreign-born who 
have been in this country ten, fifteen, 
twenty years have never known any- 
thing of America but the isolated labor camp, 


the tiny industrial village, or the lonely farm. In the 
lumber camps of the Northwest you will find them 


transforming spruce forests into material for Amer-’ 


ican airplanes by the conquest of miles of forest 
each year; in the cypress camps of the South; among 
the white pine of the Middle West and the yellow pine 
of Idaho; in the Ozarks and the Adirondacks; in the 
cranberry bogs of New Jersey; in the mining settle- 
ments of Illinois and Pennsylvania; in the thousands 
of highway camps; in the brickyards along the 
Hudson; in aqueduct and tunnel gangs; along barge 
canals; in railroad construction camps; in canning 
settlements along the coast and inland. 

Some of them may go off on the road job for several 
months, and then come back to the city tenements for 
the winter; others continually make their way from 
one job to another, from Gulf Coast cannery to 
Middle West harvest field, to Northwest logging camp. 


Where the Foreign-Born are Needed 


OMETIMESas “hired man,” sometimes as tenant, 

sometimes as homesteader, a comparatively small 
number of the foreign-born in America have managed 
to get out upon the land. We have kept the old- 
country peasant in the coast-state factory although 
he wants to farm and although America needs his 
peasant faculty upon our Western lands awaiting 
development, upon our “‘abandoned farms” in New 
England and elsewhere, and even in the desert places. 
Millions of our foreign-born ‘‘industrials” in mill and 
foundry are country born and bred. They understand 
farming. They go at it with the sturdy patience and 
submission born of generations that do not expect to 
get their living in any other way. They know the 
careful, close methods of agriculture that could be 
grafted to admirable advantage upon the lavish, 
careless, wasteful American methods of cultivation. 

The “conquest” of the waste places of America will 
never be altogether a matter of huge irrigation projects 
or solar motors or whatever the successful device may 
be. It must be also a matter of that human labor and 
patience which, in high degree, so many foreign-born 
bring. When we have really learned to distribute the 
foreign-born to the land, the food problem of the 
world will be nearer solution than it now is. 

But there is no use in settling the foreign-born upon 
the land unless America is settled there too. ‘‘Land 
Americanizes,’’ says your practical man. Yes, land, 
but with an American community. 


“Citizens of the World,” or of America? 


OU cannot leave it to the land alone, or to the job 
alone. Just as the man on the land represents to 
America the problem of distribution as well as of rural 
Americanization, so the man in the labor camp repre- 
sents the fundamental industrial problem of the migra- 
tory workman. The native migratory workman offers 





Under the Editorship and Official Indorsement of the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


HIS series of articles by Miss Lape attempts to reduce Americani- 
zation to the simplest operating terms: to answer the individual 
uestion “What can I do in my city, town or village?” 
Before we take up this work of the Americanization of. others, how- 
certain that we have Americanized ourselves; 
that we have decided for ourselves what we want America to be; and 
then live up to that decision in our city, town or village. We must 
believe and feel that we want our new Americans not =o 
laborers or our servants, but that they are entitled as well to our citizen- 
ship and to our every social, educational and religious advantage; that 
they are, in brief, welcome to all we have to give and to all that we are 
ourselves. Unless we believe this, we shall not carry over to them the 
sincerity of accent which alone will bring conviction and results. 

Nor must we believe that Americanization begins and ends with 
teaching our new Americans to read, write and speak the English 
language. Important though this is, the learning of the English lan- 
guage should be used may as a vehicle for the clear understanding of 
American ways, American ideals and American institutions. 

Some think that the work of Americanization should be done by 
the Government. The Government can do much, and it is hoped that 
it will do all it can, by the passage of adequate laws. But even in the 
acquirement of these national laws, so fundamental and essential to 
Americanization, every American must help. But even when these 
laws are secured, no American citizen can sublet his or her particular 
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many difficulties. But he has been attached some- 
where in America at some period of his career; he has 
at least an.American tradition. On the other hand, 
millions of the foreign-born from Ellis Island, as from 
a junction, have been flung out by American industry 
away from the centers of civilization to mountain 
tops, to mines and tunnels underground—out, with 
pick and shovel, to highway and railroad, along every 
artery of American commerce. If they reach a city or 
town at all, they are there only long enough to be 
shipped out to another camp. 

Continually from these labor colonies, for they are 
nothing else, there comes word of unrest, sedition, 
revolutionary propaganda. Legislative and other 
committees investigating Bolshevism disclose that the 
logging camps, the lonely mining villages, are ‘‘ centers 
of infection.” Attached to no community, these sim- 
ple, often illiterate, men are easily convinced by 
foreign-speaking agitators that they are ‘‘citizens of 
the world.” 

Your man without a community is your real “man 
without a country.” 

A foreign-born man in America that has a house 
and a truck patch and a family and is preparing for 
citizenship in a given spot makes a poor interna- 
tionalist. But a man that has nothing but what he 
carries, whose job will not permit him to have a wife 
and family, who has no home but the “side-door 
Pullman,” no place and no person that calls him back 
when the job on the road is ended, more readily be- 
comes a ‘‘worker of the world” than of America. He 
must be something. To him America is the eternal 
road tothe job. Not once in his itinerant course has an 
American community either offered him anything or 
asked anything of him. 


Americanization Reduced to First Principles 


N THE little village one native American can go a 

long way in the task of seeing that the foreign-born 
there are sharers and contributors in whatever com- 
munity life the village has. True, in some of the 
remote camps there does not seem to be even one 
American. But every one of these camps is in some 
American township. The camp may have no railroad 
station, may not appear on the map, but somewhere 
within hailing distance there is an American village 
that does. The organizations upon which we depend 
so much in city or town are lacking; we shall be lucky 
if we find a Rosary Society, or a union, or a work- 
men’s benefit association, or a King’s Daughters, or a 
Loyal Order of the Moose. It matters not. The thing 
can be done. 

Up four miles of aérial tramway in a far-Western 
state good American citizens twice a week have man- 
aged to carry America to a foreign-born camp on a 
mountain top. That shows what the American spirit 
can do when it really tackles “‘ Americanization”’ as a 
job instead of debating it as a problem. 


part in Americanization to the Government. Laws are futile unless 
public sentiment carries out their spirit. It is the inestimable value of | 
personal contact of the American with the new American that will alone ff 
spell success for this movement; the steadfast testimony, day in and 
5 an out, of personal sentiment, of understanding, of sympathetic help— 
yes, of love—in assuring these new Americans that we of to-day hold 
to the faith of our fathers that all men are created free and equal. 

Americanization cannot be imposed upon the new American; it 
must, through heartful understanding and living sympathy, be made 
so attractive as to create within him or her the desire to want it and to 
accept it gladly, remembering always in our work that what we should 
strive for with the new Americans is not uniformity, but unity. 

It is this wonderful work, worthy of the time, thought and best 
effort of every American woman, that these articles by Miss Lape seek 
to present in a practical way. They have been prepared in direct asso- 
ciation with Mr. Ered C. Butler, Director of the Bureau of Americani- 
zation of the Department of the Interior, and I am glad to give them 
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Secretary of the Interior. 


Into Your Village 


By Esther Everett Lape 


I remember visiting one of our great war in- 
dustrtes a few years ago, before our entry into 
the war. The company was operating a very 
efficient employment system, the last word in 
business administration. But the thousands of foreign- 
born in that plant had little connection with that 
efficient office. They were hired through a noted pad- 
rone. And he himself lived on the ground, a kind of 
Protector General, entering into every condition of 
the foreign-born workman’s life. 


A System to be Reckoned With 


F YOU are in earnest about Americanizing the labor 

camp you must reckon with the padrone. He is the 
foreign-speaking agent upon whom the employer 
depends because he knows how, in some mysterious 
way, to get unskilled foreign-born workmen, thousands 
of them, upon short notice. 

The padrone is versatile. He is the apostle of how to 
get along in America without being American. The 
company, not being able to deal with the foreign- 
speaking men directly, is glad to have him as a go- 
between. The company gives him whatever old box 
cars or shacks are available and he rents bunk space to 
the men at one dollar a month. Also, as a return for 
getting the men, the company allows him the com- 
missary privileges—which is to say that the men are to 
buy their provisions from him, or not at all. 

The -padrone is by no means always a villain; he 
may be a benevolent despot. But a man cannot 
embody in his own person the functions of about a 
dozen American institutions and still be a force for 
Americanization. He not only hires—and fires—but 
he also feeds and houses, invests money, draws up 
papers (for he is a notary) and acts as interpreter. In 
short, he not only keeps his fellow countrymen away 
from direct contact with American employers and 
American industry, but he keeps them away from any 
American institutions in the community or near it. 

It is happily true that the padrone’s power is weak- 
ening, as was inevitable with the falling off of immi- 
gration. In the permanent camps of the country he is 
found less generally than of yore. And yet the foreign- 
speaking labor agent, in one incarnation or another, is 
still very prevalent and very powerful. During the 
war this country made a greater effort than ever 
before to deal with unskilled labor through a system 
of Federal-state employment offices. But certain of 
the foreign labor agents had the key to the situa- 
tion, the familiar personal hold on the workman, and 
it was not possible to throw over easily an “‘institu- 
tion” which by a kind of default and neglect had been 
gaining ground in America through many years. 


Where America is Remote 


F THE labor camp with the padrone and with no 
American community is un-American, the little 
mining settlement without the padrone and with a 
small American community that holds itself aloof 


CONTINUED CN PAGE 60 








MIGRATION OF THE BIRDS 


Who numbers the birds in their Autumn flight, 
AS southward they go thro’ the morning light 

Of ruddy November and bid farewell 

To nests and the haunts that they love so well? 
And after the Winter has fled, and Spring 

Mas covered the fields aith her fragrant «ing, 
The blossoms to Shelter, the winds to spurn, 
Who watches and waits for the birds’ return? 
far off, thro a valley that lies between 

‘The North, ith its blustering winds so keen, 
Axnd South, where the blossoms are ever bright, 
The birds of the Autumn and Spring take flight. 
For there, in his seat on a rocky Knoll, 

The Oprite of Migration, aith pen and scroll, 
Marks down chen they pass him, as pass they must, 
The birds as they speed like an arrows thrust. 
Then back to his home, with a sprightly swing, 
Mle goes fo report to the Fairy Ming, 

How northward or southward the birds have flown; 
Flow many are missing ; how many grown 

From nests of the Springtime the ranks fo fill; 
Mow mang have fallen by men who Kill. 

The King of the Fays, as the legends fell, 

Is King and protector of birds as well, 

Axnd season by season in love he Strives 

A record to Keep of their little lives. 
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My shape is 
my fortune 


T prevents me from slip- 

ping from your fingers 
when you sew me on. It 
makes me a stronger snap 
—visibly smaller and neater 
when attached to your 
garments. 
My forget-me-not shape 
gives my big, open, easy- 
sewing eyes clearer vision, 
free from needle obstruc- 
tion. 











But there’s one thing about me 
that’s very, very sensitive. 
That’s my Federalloy spring. 







































Just touch me, and I snap shut 
with a click; and I stay that way 
till you wish to release me. I 
hold securely and accurately in 
place. I never twist or squirm 
around. 


I have that appearance de luxe. 
My finish in black or white is 
bright and clean. My edges are 
expertly rolled so that neither 
thread nor fabric can be cut. | 
I fear no wringer or iron. Why, & \ 
certainly, I’m rust-proof. , 


My size chart on the back of my 
cards tells you which one of my 
six sizes is best adapted for every 
fabric weight, from sheerest tulle 
to heaviest wool. 


Remember my name—Harmony 
—the snap with the forget-me- 
not shape that dispels dressing 
discords. i 


Or, better still, fill out my 
coupon, enclose 10c and I’ll send 
you a card holding 12 of me and 
a fine book of premiums you 
receive for my coupons. 


| ey. 


SAtd.o 44S 3. 
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Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. A, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., New York 

Enclosed find 10c. Please send me 
a card of Harmony Snap Fasteners 
and your premium Book. 
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from the miners is not a whit more Amer- 
ican. The mining village, unlike the labor 
camp, may be on the map and be listed in 
the railway guide. The miner is also more 
likely to have his family. But I have seen 
nothing more drearily remote from America 
than some of the little mining towns where 
so many of the foreign-born toil underground 
all the hours of the day and come up to the 
surface at night to nothing that we should 
be willing to call American. 

A good many of these foreign-born miners 
are said to be leaving now for the old 
country, and their departure is linked with 
grim surmises as to a dangerous coal short- 
age. But if their memory, or their imagina- 
tion, lures them to any joy of living in the 
old country, it is hard to see how they could 
resist following the call. 

Underground America is not America at 
all. In a mine in Pennsylvania—one of 
many—a large arrow points “This way out” 
in eight different languages. Signs in sixteen 
different languages in the same mine inform 
the workmen “We do not want careless men 
in our employ.” 

But can America tell our foreign-born min- 
ers everything it has to say to them in six- 
teen, or in thirty-eight, languages? We 
found that we could not do so with our 
foreign-born soldiers: in one cantonment, for 
instance, there were men speaking forty-one 
tongues. The chances are too great! The 
Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines says that in the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania the fatalities among the non- 
English-speaking are more than twice those 
among the English-speaking miners; and 
that there is a corresponding ratio also in 
the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. They are not even safe in 
America. 


Buying Where They Must 


LTHOUGH there is no padrone in the 
mining camp, there is often an imposed 
standard of living—imposed by the lack of 
American conditions if by nothing else. In 
place of the padrone’s commissary there is 
sometimes the “company store.” I recall 
one little mining center in which the women, 
albeit resentfully, submitted to paying 20 
per cent more for goods at the company store 
rather than take the risk of having their 
husbands discharged or evicted as noncon- 
formists because they bought elsewhere. 
All the women secretly yearned to buy “off 
Harris’ wagon,” an itinerant huckster whose 
prices were lower and whose goods better. 
I recall the gleeful narrative of one woman 
who announced that, now that her husband 
was a citizen and she could speak English, 
she was openly buying “off Harris,” and her 
man had his job, too; and they seemed pretty 
sure he would keep it. 

We must find a simpler way of saying 
“This way out” to those men of many 
tongues in the mines. And we must find a 
surer way of saying “‘This way in—to Amer- 
ica”? to their wives and children outside. I 
recall one Illinois mining town where of 
thirty-five school children one day, twenty 
had had beer and bread for breakfast, and 
ten had had whisky. Now Americanization 
does not mean a standardized American 
breakfast. We need freedom of contract for 
breakfast just as much as we need freedom 
of contract to buy off Harris’ wagon. But 
you cannot rear good Americans or any 
other kind of citizens on breakfasts of beer 
or whisky. 


Keep the Countryside Clean 


ERHAPS this is one kind of Amer- 
icanization in which the returned soldier, 
with his camp training, will help us. General 
Wood said once that one of the most signifi- 
cant by-products of military training for 
America should be a new understanding on 
the part of the average townsman of the 
social importance of keeping a whole coun- 
tryside clean, and not just one’s own little 
village limits. 
Here is a typical picture of a railroad 
camp of a few years ago, not by any means 
one of the worst: 


The men live in a derailed freight car. The 
men supply their own bedding. They usually 
sleep outdoors because the vermin become very 
bad. There is no ventilation; no laundry facil- 
ities. The men cook for themselves outdoors. 
They keep their food in their bunks. The com- 
missary store is five miles away, so they buy a 
good deal at a time. The company doctor is 
five miles away; saloon and poolroom, one 
minute’s walk. Garbage is thrown all around 
the place. No drainage. 


There are a few thousand camps in several 
states, hundreds in others. They are a mat- 
ter of importance to every town and village 
within miles of them. Polluted streams and 
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infected wells, for one thing, are not a purely 
local matter. 


Where Riots Were Bred 


= sanitation is in part a matter for 
state action, but, like most state action, 
it will not be fully realized until the small 
communities most ‘affected have sized up the 
situation and called upon the state to act. 
That, for instance, is just what has happened 
in the state of California. Six years ago the 
labor camps in that state were as bad as 
those to be found anywhere. So bad were 
they in one hop-picking camp, at Wheatland, 
that there was a riot in which two police 
officers and two hop pickers were killed. 

In the camp there: were 2800 workers of 
many races, men, women and children. 
They lived and worked on the sun-baked 
fields with little or no shelter. There were 
a few tents. There were many rude shelters, 
made of poles and gunny sacks, called “‘bull 
pens.” Some slept simply on piles of vines 
or straw. There were only a few toilets, 
only a few receptacles for garbage and the 
offal of slaughtered animals. There was a 
scarcity of drinking water. Some of the wells 
became infected. Dysentery, typhoid, ma- 
laria followed. Came the riot. 

The state of California, through the State 
Commission of Immigration and Housing, 
took hold of the camp situation. During the 
past six years it has revolutionized conditions 
in the labor camps of the state. It has pro- 
duced state standards and state power of 
enforcing the standards. The commission 
reports in 1919 that fewer strikes than for- 
merly are reported among the 75,000 or80,000 
migratory workmen in the state. 

Five years ago only one bath was found 
in the lumber camps of California. To-day 
practically every lumber camp in the state 
is provided with bathing facilities. One rail- 
road company which at the beginning of the 
commission’s work could claim some of the 
worst camps in the state has now agreed to 
put up model car camps for its section and 
bridge crews and its extra gangs. 

We have been talking of camp sanitation 
in terms of the American countryside. But 
think of the foreign-born workmen in them. 
When you recall how many of them there are 
in these camps, living a life which, in spite of 
the open air, cannot help weakening a man’s 
whole physical fiber as well as destroying his 
social sense as a member of a community, 
you feel that the standard of living in the 
labor camps in or near your village is a dis- 
tinct aspect of your Americanization task. 
For our dams, our aqueducts and our tun- 
nels engineers are required to file with the 
state the most minute specifications. We 
need to have filed with America some guar- 
anties for the physical and social well-being 
of these thousands of prospective Americans 
that touch America at no other point. 


It Pays to Save the Babies Also 


VISITING nurse may sometimes more 
quickly than anything else give 
America a start in the village. The experi- 
ment was tried once in a small and very deso- 
late foreign-born community quite without 
American institutions, on the island to which 
the garbage of New York City is carried 
by barges to be reduced. 

The infant mortality of the island was 
great. The ignorance of the foreign-born 
mothers, the poor drainage, the badly built 
houses on filled-in creeks, and so forth, easily 
explained it. With the codperation of the 
Health Department of New York City a 
nurse was put upon the island. Gradually 
the mothers began coming to the nurse’s 
office and became interested in the infant 
scales and bathtubs and the ways of using 
them. The office became also an emergency 
dispensary, a gathering place for the children, 
a social center. 

The signs of an American community 
began to appear; organizations came into 
being; a “little mothers’ league” of the 
older girls whom the nurse instructed how to 
help their mothers with the babies; a Boy 
Scout group; a society of Camp Fire Girls; 
an Altar Society which, by dint of regular 
sweeping and dusting and evergreen decora- 
tion, made a different place of the musty 
church. It is better if the nurse is author- 
ized by the local or state health authorities; 
but it is a good deal better to have a nurse 
on private funds and private authority than 
not to have one at all. 


“Nothing to Do” 


si EDDINGS,” says the visitor re- 
turned from a circuit of industrial 
villages, “‘are the only recreation. And in 
places so small that you cannot have a wed- 
ding every week, the men drink hard.” 


A foreign-speaking agent returned from a 
tour of the California camps reported: “‘Sea- 
sonal labor in the mines and logging camps 
is very bitter against prohibition, not so 
much on account of the booze as because it 
does away with the only meeting places.” 
Without them there is nothing to do after 
supper but go to bed. 

Saving money becomes at once the job 
and the recreation. The women and children 
sell wood or do something else to help it 
along. The family lives on incredibly small 
sums in order that the hoard may grow 
faster. This is what Theodore Roosevelt had 
in mind when he said that one of the big 
tasks of Americanization was showing the 
foreign-born family that in America they 
must not live on $2.50 a month, because in 
America that is not living at all. 

A few months ago the War Trade Board 
estimated the amount of money hoarded in 
this country during the war at $1,500,000,- 
000. It further said that most of the hoarders 
were the men in coal mines and lumber and 
labor camps. They could not get to the 
cities to deposit their savings; and they had 
nothing to spend it for where they lived. 


The Thing Most Needed 


NE talking machine and a bunch of rec- 

ords has sometimes changed the whole 
atmosphere of a camp. A horse and covered 
wagon could carry a moving-picture equip- 
ment to a whole circuit of camps. A state 
traveling library to the camp or village, with 
books in foreign languages, books on citizen- 
ship, books about America, could do much 
to Americanize America in that spot. 

In the village a codperative gathering 
place, a dance or recreation hall, is probably 
the first need. , 

And the thing that will ‘“Americanize” 
either camp or village most is the presence 
of interested American fellow citizens! 

The first night a certain young American 
went to teach English in a labor camp he 
found the men unkempt in their dirty old 
box car with the rusty stove in the middle. 
The second night, when he traveled three 
miles to them in the pouring rain, the walls 
of the car had been papered with newspapers, 
the stove had been cleaned and two of the 
men had on collars. When America carries 


‘her end the foreign-born is more than likely 


to carry his. 


Where Justice is Misunderstood 


HERE the saloon is the only center of 

recreation there are likely to be fre- 
quent instances of drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, vagrancy, assault, violation of the 
peace and petty larceny. 

If your local officer of the law, justice of 
the peace, burgess, squire, sheriff or con- 
stable shows a tendency to “make an ex- 
ample” of the foreign-born disturber of the 
local peace he is probably only reflecting the 
point of view of the rest of the village, and 
of most of America. The bunch of Italians 
in the quarry up the road or the Poles and 
Czechs over in the railroad yard at the 
junction are so obviously different and dirty. 
They get drunk Saturday nights. They steal 
apples on Sunday. They speak an outlandish 
tongue. 

Ivan’s wife steals some apples; or Ivan 
himself “starts something” which began in 
fun but ended in earnest, and Ivan is haled 
before the justice of the peace. Now the 
native rural offender knows that behind the 
justice of the peace (whose office in many 
states may be held by any male citizen 
who is over twenty-one and who does not 
keep a saloon) is a great system of law and 
courts. 

But Ivan, acquainted only with rural 
America, believes that the justice of the peace 
alone is the incarnation of American justice. 
And if his case goes against him becaus« 
there is no interpreter, or if the penalty is too 
severe because the saloonkeeper-interprete: 
is down on him and misrepresents him, 
American justice for Ivan is likely to become 
thereafter a hotly personal thing. 

The need is that some group of Americans 
in your village shall be interested in seeing 
to it that American law is quite as majestic 
and quite as equitable a thing in the oper 
stretches as it is in the lofty city courts; 


that good and fair interpreters are provided; 


that the alien knows his rights under the 
law; that all the usual guaranties are pro- 
vided, and that the offender sees the penalty 
inflicted as the just result of the operation 0! 
American law and not as a personal con- 
spiracy between perhaps a clerk of the com- 
pany, an offended saloonkeeper (from whom 
perhaps he did not buy the wine for the 
christening) and an officer of the law whose 
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What they say about these new Metal Beds 


By SIMMONS COMPANY __- 


T IS interesting to stand in a 
store and listen to the enthu- 
siastic comment of women 

over these new Simmons designs 
in metal beds. 


They have known Simmons Beds 
for a generation or more. 


There are millions of Simmons 
Beds in use, and everybody likes 
them for their sturdiness, their 
noiselessness, their s/eep-inviting 
qualities. 


e 


But even Simmons has never 
before produced anything in metal 
beds so entirely good as these new 
designs—such as the “Colonial” 
(No. 7967), illustrated above in 
Twin Pairs. 


Simmons Company has_ been 
working on the problem of good 
design in metal beds for years, 


But really good designs cannot 
be carried out in old-style tubing. 


It has a seam -running the full 
length of the tube. It cannot be 
worked into the shapes. It is apt 
to be rough—does not take the 
enamel smoothly. 


All these new designs are made 
with the Simmons Seamless Steel 
Tubing. A new invention of the 
greatest practical importance. 


Square and trim—free from 
joint, seam and roughness. Beau- 
tifully smooth, so that the enamel 
lies tight and evenly all over— 
does not scratch, check or chip. 


7 


You will find these fine new 
Simmons designs in Beds Built for 
Sleep in the leading stores. Quiet 
beds, with the Simmons Pressed 
Steel Corner Locks—free from 


‘squeak or rattle. 


Your choice of many different 
patterns—and of Twin Pairs and 
Double Width in each pattern. 


Enameled in the accepted Decora- 


tive Colors, and in Mahogany, 
Oak and Circassian Walnut. 


Simmons Springs, too— 


Tue StumBeER Kinc—a spring 
composed of flexible steel strips 
with spirals of high-test spring 
wire;socombined that thespring 
action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish, silver gray ox- 
idized—rustproof. 

THe MountVERNOoN—the Sim- 
mons improvement on the box 
spring idea. 

Finish, oxidized copper—rust- 


proof. 


And some very charming Brass 
Beds and Children’s Cribs—by 
the Simmons Company. 


Prices of Simmons Beds are 
little, if any, higher than those of 
ordinary beds. 


If you have any trouble in find- 
ing them, a post card to us will 
bring you the names of Simmons 
merchants near your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Built forSleep 
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ecewonsres) | /nanding in its rarefied yet robust 
rr simplicity, Standware Jersey Cloth of 
pemeeeSore] «= \ Aue, Gluffy, Long Staple Worsted Yams 
isnot a fleeting fad, but a fixed fashion 

amon gentlewomen. Pure wool may be 

poor wool, but Pure Worsted is the very 


flower of the shear. 


When you stipulate Standware, you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted: 
and the rest - poor wool . he Standard is- 














Garments made of 
** Standware™ Jersey 
Cloth are on view at 
all fashionable De- 
partment Stores and 
Apparel Shops. The 
genuine is labeled 
**Standware’ because 
it stands wear. 





ess 
JERSEY CLOTH 


SCHREIBER 1140 Broadway Hew York 
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‘Tas is avery unusual advertisement, 
due to avery unusual condition. We 
want thousands of new workers, men 
and women, to make socks for us at 
home on The Auto Knitter. Our need 
for these workers is very acute. 

We are a large hosiery concern doing 
a world-wide business. Not only in the 
United States, but throughout the 
world, there is a great hosiery shortage. 

Though we employ an army of home- 
workers we cannot fill our orders. 


Regular Wages Paid 
Positively not a “Canvassing Scheme” 


This great demand is your own per- 
sonal opportunity. It is your chance to 
make good money working in the free- 
dom and comfort of your own home. 
Our Wage Contract guarantees a fixed 
pay, on a liberal piecework basis. This 
work agreement is positively not a 
“canvassing,” ‘“‘agency” or “store” 
scheme. It is a straight-forward Em- 
ployment Arrangement. You can work one ture é, she handle knits 
full time or spare time just as you i tn a. ieee 
choose, in your own home, rienced workers make thou- 


sands of such stitches in a few 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. minutes. Many of them report 
mam Dept.111,821 JeffersonSt.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


“Better 
Than A 
Hundred 
Hands” 


The Wonderful Auto Knitter 


Makes a sock or stocking— 
top—body—heel and toe— 
without removal from the 
machine. 

It is to hand knitting what 
the sewing machine is to hand 
sewing. To have an Auto 
Knitter is as good as having 
many families of skilled hand- 
knitters working for you. Just 


that they can make a sock in 
less than 10 minutes. They 
also report earnings of from 
$2 to $4 aday. We supply 
FREE the well-known 
Qu-No Quality Brand Yarn, 
madeespecially for The Auto 
& Knitter. It is the Softest, 
<< ue’ _ the Warmest, the Strongest. 
ip A Free Shade Card shows 
of “a samples and colors. 
“4 Write Today for Full 
Information 


Read the testimony of our 

= satisfied peopl " 

arn of the profitable, 

pl t and per t op- 

portunity for you in our 

organization. Know the fu- 

ture possible through The 

Auto Knitter; independ- 

ence, freedom from bosses, time- 

clocks, work-hours, and working 

rules. Learn how you can also have 

your own home factory and sell your 

output both wholesale and retail. As 

we ‘have said before the great and 

unsatisfied world-shortage of hosiery 

is your own personal opportunity to 

make good money at home. Write us 

today. Send 2 cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. 











Putting America Into Your 
Village 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


ear the interpreter and the complainant can 
get while the alien can not. 


The Part the Schoolhouse Plays 


ERHAPS without state or Federal aid, 

or both, your village school can do little. 
But somewhere surely in the village is a 
woman of human understanding who taught 
school before she was married and who can 
spare six hours a week now. 

Much has been done on very small be- 
ginnings. ‘There was once a little labor 
community where there was not even a 
schoolhouse. There was the aqueduct to 
be built, the workmen tobuild it, the contrac- 
tor, the rows of shacks, the blue sky above 
and the grass beneath—and that was all. 
Not quite. There was also a condemned 
house which a woman teacher, made the 
source and center of America in that camp. 

The contractor was not opposed to the 
Americanization of the foreign-born work- 
men, but, as he said, “ My job is to get our 
masonry up toa point where the water won’t 
wash it out.” With his help, however, and 
that of a few other good Americans, the 
old house was fixed up. An assembly room, 
with stage and dressing rooms and wash- 
rooms, was added. School was opened for 
the children; night classes for the men; a 
kindergarten for the very little; a play- 
ground for the children with swings, ham- 
mocks, sand piles, seesaws and slides. For 
the men equipment was put in for baseball, 
putting the shot, quoits, parallel bars, fenc- 
ing. 

Religious services were held—Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Russian 
Orthodox and Greek services in rotation: 
Every afternoon an American woman went 
to the camp to meet with the women under 
a big shady tree. They were learning to 
read; but it was quite understood that they 
might slip away for a moment to stir the 
stew or take a look at the sleeping baby. 
Sometimes there were “occasions” when 
the assembly hall was decorated with leaves, 
and the Italian orchestra was brought out 
from the city and the old-country dances 
were on. 

Out in California, one summer, the State 
Commission of Immigration organized. a 
class of foreign-born women with a “home 
teacher” in the open patio of a railroad 
camp. Before the summer was over the 
railroad company applied for a similar 
institution in every camp along their line. 
Americanization means making the school- 
house “‘portable’’! 


“We Come to You, Dear Citizens ——” 


ERE is one of the many letters to the 
Federal Bureau of Education: 


We Poles have settled in D——, Con- 
necticut, with the intent of becoming citi- 
zens of this free country of America rather 
than be laborers (or slaves) of the czar or the 
kaiser. But the laws of this country require 
that all foreigners who desire to become 
American citizens have a knowledge of the 
English language and American laws. We 
Poles cannot do this here as there are no 
evening schools. So we come to you, dear 
citizens —— 


‘A lady from New York sent me a citi- 
zenship book,” writes another candidate 
for citizenship from a logging camp, “but 
by myself it is too hard.” 

It is. 

Lack of ways and means to fulfill the 
educational requirement is at least one sig- 
nificant reason why so many of the foreign- 
born never become citizens. At the time of 
the last census fewer than half of the foreign- 
born males of voting age were citizens. A 
great many declare their intention to be- 
come citizens, or take out their first papers, 
as it is called, for which no qualifications are 
required, and then never take the second 
step. 

In addition to the English language re- 
quirement, a candidate for citizenship must 
show the court: that he is “attached to the 
principles of the Constitution”; that he is 
not a disbeliever in organized government; 
that he has had a continuous residence in 
America for five years and in the state one 
year; that he can produce two witnesses 
that have known him for five years to prove 
this and also to attest his good moral 
character; that he is not a polygamist. 
And having proved these things, he must 
renounce allegiance to any foreign prince, 
potentate or power and take the oath of 
allegiance to America. 

Certainly the requirements are not too 
high. But it is easy to see how men and 
women in remote villages and camps may 


have difficulty not only in learning Eng- 
lish and becoming “attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution,” but in fulfilling 
the residence requirement (impossible if 
they are migratory workmen), in finding the 
proper witnesses, in getting to court at the 
county seat, which may be many miles 
away. 


“Letting George Do It” 


} THE village, therefore, even more 
than in the town and city, your foreign- 
born need the community’s aid in their 
struggle toward American citizenship. If 
the right American in the village does not 
show interest the wrong one often does. 
“The men here are interested in citizen- 
ship,” writes a friend from a remote little 
village, “‘but there is, of course, no night 
school and the court is far distant. How- 
ever, the barkeeper and old Dad Peeper 
help the men through—for a consideration 
and their vote.”” We leave too much to old 
Dad Peeper. 

One interested American can assist tre- 
mendously in helping a number of men and 
women toward citizenship. You can ex- 
plain to them what the requirements are; 
help them to apply for their papers and 
make them out. Go with them to the 
county clerk’s office. 

You can organize classes and quizzes for 
men that have had their first papers the 
required time and are ready for the second 
except for the educational requirement. 
You can go with groups to the court and 
see them through. It helps! You can in- 
terest employers in their men’s citizenship. 
Sometimes the employer will wish to ar- 
range for groups of applicants with their 
witnesses to have a day off to go to the 
court without loss of pay; or he may wish 
to have the naturalization judge of the 
district or the Bureau of Naturalization 
examiner come to speak to the men some 
noon hour or at some evening gathering. 


A Man’s Real Fitness for Citizenship 


HERE is a growing feeling in this coun- 

try that we need not only the “uniform 
rule of naturalization”? which our Constitu- 
tion empowers Congress to provide, but 
also a uniform means of preparing for citi- 
zenship through our public-school system. 
It is very difficult to determine by a few 
questions on government and “beliefs” a 
man’s real fitness for citizenship. There are 
many humorous stories of the answers of 
applicants; they are stock material in our 
funny columns. But the questions of the 
examiners are frequently as humorous— 
and as sad. Not long ago a candidate in 
Pennsylvania was asked who was the gover- 
nor of the state of Washington, and who 
was the first President born in the United 
States. Los Angeles and Cleveland have 
tried experiments whereby the judges rec- 
ognized certificates from the night schools 
as evidence of the educational qualification 
for citizenship. It seems to be a step in the 
right direction. 

Getting final papers means a great deal 
to the average man or woman. They are 
disappointed to find that it means nothing 
in particular to the community. A visit to 
the court, a rapidly administered oath of 
allegiance, and that is all—until election 
comes around. Certain judges at least favor 
the idea of having the conferring of citizen- 
ship made a function of much greater dig- 
nity in the court. : 

In addition to this, the citizenship re- 
ception which some communities have 
adopted once or twice a year for all that 
have become citizens in the preceding in- 
terval is a means of extending the right 
hand of fellowship to these new Americans, 
who with their wives receive special in- 
vitations and seats of honor. They now 
belong to America. It is the community 
that can make them feel that most strongly — 
by recognizing that they belong to the 
community too. 


Is Citizenship Rightly Defined ? 


Y SOME means we must find a better 

way than we have had heretofore of 
showing the foreign-born what the spiritual 
and political advantages of Americanship 
are. 

As it is, our definition of citizenship has 
been largely economic. ‘This is especially 
true with reference to the first paper. 

It is-rather curious that although the 
first paper does not change the man’s citi- 
zenship status in the least, although there 
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Only Its Style is Seen —Its Comfort is Felt 


All women will welcome the unusual ease and entrancing 


style of the 
ell 


The Shoe of 
Invisible Comfort and Visible Style 

which meets all the exacting requirements of style and has 
these exclusive features of abiding comfort: 

An invisible, built-in arch support that firmly, gently, 

holds in place the weakened muscles and misplaced bones 

commonly known as “‘fallen arches’. 

Specially constructed inside counters, extending forward 

on both sides to the ball of the foot, which prevent the 

overstrained pivotal bones from becoming misplaced. 

This arch support and these special counters (both pat- 

ented) afford quick relief to sufferers and gradually correct 

the trouble entirely. 
The trade mark ““EASE-ALL” on a shoe is a pledge of distinctive 
beauty and authoritative style. Here are graceful, slender lines and 
exquisite materials—appealing features to all women and especially 
appreciated by women who until now have been unable to wear styleful 
shoes because of arch troubles. 


By 


Descriptive circular ‘““GETTING BE- | 
NEATH THE SURFACE OF, FOOT 
TROUBLES” sent for the asking. 


EASE-ALL Shoes are shown at selected 


hoe Stores. 


Utz & Dunn Co.. 


makers of 


“Style Shoes of Quality” 


for Women 
88 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 





































Freshly caught cod and haddock, from the deep sea direct to our large 
4, airy sea side kitchens; carefully prepared, cooked and immediately sealed 
” sayin. parchment lined containers--made ready for your instant use: 
no bones, no waste,  § & gives the real “down 






For 11b.of Burnham _ east” flavor to Code” 
-@ Morrill Fish | fish Cakes,Cream- 
Flakes we. require - ed Fish, Fish Hash, 
3. Ibs. of fresh fish; Fish SouffléandFish 
: you receive only the Chowder. Try them 
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"Goad Eating” an interesting litle book of recipes fice on request 


with your’ favorite 
‘recipe: ” f 
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The Lip-Lazy American 





AN EDITORIAL 


TT Is generally said that the American is the most slovenly spoken person in 


the world. This is, naturally, an exaggeration, as are all general state- 

ments. But that there is a distinct basis for the undesirable reputation 
cannot be denied. 

The average American is lip-lazy. Thousands of us speak back of our teeth, 
or through our noses, or behind our lips. We do not open our mouths when we 
speak; or if we do we yell or scream. A well-modulated voice is the excep- 
tion; clear enunciation is exceeding rare. 


WAS very forcibly impressed with this fact at the Americanization Confer- 

ence held in Washington last spring. Here was gathered a company largely 
made up of pedagogues; of men and women high in positions of public instruc- 
tion or education, who, in their places, were recognized as authorities in 
teaching; whom their communities had raised to positions where what they 
said counted for much in the direction of public training. Yet one could only 
in the exceptional instance understand what was said. During the four days 
of the conference I heard over 100 persons speak from the platform and the 
floor. Of all these speakers only eight, by actual count, opened their lips ard 
clearly enunciated their words. In a number of instances the speakers could 
not be understood within twenty feet of where they were speaking. The 
majority could not be heard at the back of the small auditorium. 

The humorous aspect of the situation was that each of these speakers was 
discussing the subject of teaching English to the foreign-born; in other words, 
each was teaching a language that, while undoubtedly he understood it, he 
could not make himself understood because of an absolute ignorance of vocal 
placement: of the use of the lips or the voice. 

And yet these speakers were going to be the leading factors in instructing 
the foreign-born! As a matter of fact, of the eight speakers whom I counted 
as speaking distinctly three were foreign-born! The American-born, the 
instructor of the new American, was deficient in the very element which is so 
vital in the work at his or her hand! 


OTE in any gathering in which you find yourself within the next few days, 
public or private, and watch how many persons open their lips and speak 
distinctly, and the result will be surprising and humiliating. 

“IT do not expect ever to speak in public. Why trouble?”’ is a favorite argu- 
ment in defense of lip-laziness. But it is not a question of whether one is 
destined to speak in public or not. How often do we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion where something that we know or have to tell—some experience—is of 
interest to a home company or to a small group. Those of us who teach in 
classroom or in Sunday-school, or who speak in small meetings of club, guild 
or what not, who appear in plays or entertainments, or whose vocations in life 
depend on the use of the voice in explaining or selling—the necessity for clear 
speech is vital to thousands. In business matters it is almost indispensable to 
man or woman. No matter how thoroughly conversant we may be with a sub- 
ject, if the capacity is not there to express that knowledge clearly, if the proper 
use of the lips or the voice is foreign to us, we are placed at a decided disad- 
vantage. A clear enunciation, a knowledge of the emphasis on the right words, 
the capacity to make the lips express what the mind knows, are absolutely 
vital and may mean the difference between getting our message ‘‘over”’ or not. 


OTICE the next time you see a play with a cast of English actors and 

listen how distinctly each line is spoken, how clear-cut is the enunciation, 
and how, with little apparent effort, the voice ‘‘carries”’ to the most remote 
part of the theater. 

Why do the English speak better than the Americans? 

In the answer to this question lies the crux of the whole matter. 

Proper attention is given in all English schools to proper enunciation, vocal 
placement and the use of lips and voice. An English boy or girl is taught, in 
earliest years, the value of distinct speaking. 

What emphasis do we place on this subject in our schools and colleges’ 
None at all, practically speaking. Here and there you will find, in the curricu- 
lum, a glimmer of recognition of the value of this needful study, but what 
acknowledgment does the average school or college give to vocal placement; 
and, if given, what value is placed upon it? There lies our trouble, and it is a 


- fault we should correct. 


Our children should be taught, not alone to learn the English language 
but also how to speak it. Before this is done, however, we elders must our- 
selves first get a realizing sense of the importance of the gift of clear speech. 
There is no earthly reason why the American should go on with his present 
slovenly method of speech: his lip-laziness. One can learn to speak distinctly 
with the same ease as one drifts into speaking unintelligibly. 

There is a ray of hope in the growing realization of the value of the voice 
on the part of the telephone companies and of the recent establishment of a 
Society of American Speech in New York. The railroads and all transporta- 
tion companies are also beginning to realize that an integral part of good 
service is that their conductors shall speak clearly. Business houses are awak- 
ening to the fact that the good salesman is the man who knows how to use his 
voice. But if we were to get this realization more clearly into the minds of 
those who control our institutions for the education of the young, it would be 
more to the point. We must begin with the child and see to it not only that it 
speaks clearly but that it understands the value of why it should. 


HERE are some things in our American life that we should of carry on, 
and one of them is our universal habit of lip-laziness. 
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Thanksgiving Puddings 
Fill oiled custard cups with alternate 
layers of cake or bread crumbs and 
Libby’s Mince Meat. Beat two eggs 
with 4 cup sugar, juice of one lemon 
and % cup water. Pour over mince 
meat and crumbs and bake in a slow 
oven until firm. Serve cold with hard 
sauce and decorate with whipped cream 
and candied cherries. Serves four 


Mince Pie SS 
Libby’s Mince Meat is so delightfully rich in itself that any plain 
pastry may be used for the Thanksgiving pie. Line pie plate with 
pastry, fill generously with Libby’s Mince Meat, moisten outer rim 
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Five favorite foods for 
November appetites 


Libby treats that will make 
every day Thanksgiving ! 





of crust with ice water, then fit on upper crust, pressing crusts to- 
gether lightly to keep in the juice. Have oven hot when pie is put in, 
after ten minutes reduce heat and cook twenty minutes longer 





= see ne ~ 

Pineapple Pudding 
Cook 1 cupful pineapple juice, one cup water, juice 
of half a lemon, 4% cup sugar and 2 level tablespoon- 
fuls cornstarch in a double boiler until clear. Take 
from fire, stir in beaten yolks of 2 eggs, then fold in 
the beaten whites, and one cup pineapple cut in 
cubes. Set in slow oven in buttered baking dish for 
twenty minutes. When cool top with whipped 
cream and pineapple slices 





Libby's Queen Olives 
Spain's finest—grace any feast and are a credit to 
the good taste and intelligence of the woman who 
serves them. Their good qualities are only equalled 
by their use 
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The Mince Meat with the real 
‘“‘home made” flavor ! 


ERE’S a real Thanksgiving treat—a mince meat with 

a “home made”’ flavor! A mince meat so good that 
you'll want to eat it right from the package—without 
waiting to make a pie of it! 


It’s a Libby product that lives up to all the proud traditions 
of the name, for only the best that money can buy goes into 
Libby’s Mince Meat—the juiciest apples, plump raisins 
and currants, tender citron, flaky suet, young beef and the 


most fragrant of spices! 


When you close your eyes and inhale its fragrance every 
happy Thanksgiving memory you ever had will come troop- 
ing back—and you just can’t wait until it’s made up into a 
thick, juicy pie! 

It’s so good you'll want it in all your desserts—and it does 
make wonderfully good puddings, cakes and Banbury 
tarts. Get your holiday supply today—from your grocer 
in the jar or in bulk from the sanitary container—it’s all 
the same. 


And whether for Thanksgiving or any other day of the 
year—these other prize products will find a ready welcome 
in your family. Libby’s Pineapple—who doesn’t know its 
juicy goodness in all manner of desserts and salads? 
Libby’s Olives, too, are a real necessity, so good are they, 
while Libby’s Apple Butter and Libby’s Salad Dressing 


have as many uses as they have good qualities. 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby, 111 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
45 East Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Libby’s Apple Butter 

Makes a feast of bread 
and tea. And it’s just the 
thing for the kiddies’ be- 
tween-meals lunch 


Thanksgiving Surprises 
Bake a plain white cake in a 
square tin. Cut in circles, 
cover with a soft icing and 
finish with a thick layer of 
Libby’s Mince Meat. Deco- 
rate with blanched almonds 





Shrimp Salad 
Mix equal quantities of diced canned shrimp and 
celery with Libby's Salad Dressing. Carefully re- 
move the heart of a small head of cabbage, leaving 
the perfect outer leaves on the stem. Fill with the 
shrimp salad and decorate with whole shrimps and 
strips of pimento 
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SPOTLESS LINENS, FILMY LACES, SOFT BRIGHT DRAPERIES 
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YOUR WHOLE HOUSE LOVELY FOR WINTER ENTERTAINING 


winter air. The crisp slip covers disappeared 

long ago. And soft taffeta hangings have 
replaced the summer chintzes and cretonnes. 

Guests are coming and going every day, and all 
the fine linen, from the hemstitched sheets and 
pillow cases to the little embroidered covers for 


the basket tray, must be kept snowy white and 
ready. 


| fun to watch your house take on its formal 


Not a speck of trouble or worry! 


The minute that dear embroidered lingerie 
pillow looks as if it had been touched, one spot on 
the Irish damask, a dim look about the yellow 
silk hangings—and you pop them one and all into 
the rich Lux suds for a tubbing. 

Your wonderful counterpane of real filet-—so 
filmy and exquisite—is not more delicate than 
Lux suds. 


That puffy quilt with its luscious cover of apple- 
green satin will come out big and bright and 
fluffy as when you first plumped it down on the 
foot of your bed. 


Even the dainty silk lamp shades can be kept 
fresh and cheery all winter long. 


Lux comes in clear transparent flakes that 
dissolve instantly in hot water and whisk into a 
wonderful lather. For silks or colored fabrics, 
add cold water until lukewarm. 


There’s no harsh rvbbing of soap on fine fabrics. 
Just dipping up and down and gentle squeezing 
of the suds through the soiled parts. Lux won’t 
hurt anything pure water alone won't injure. Your 
grocer, druggist or department store has Lux— 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 




















Launder all your nicest things with Lux 


Fine table linens Silk draperies Silk lamp shades Corsets 

Embroidered Lace curtains Blankets Negligees 
pillow cases Cretonnes Baby’s woolens Fine blouses 

Embroidered towels Tapestries Sweaters Silk underwear 


No suds so wonderful as Lux for dainty things 








Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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Putting America Into 
Your Village 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


are no particular qualifications for it, and 
although it commits him to nothing, it fre- 
quently influences his economic status quite 
distinctly. He comes to-regard the first 
paper as something for which he pays one 
dollar and without which, in some places, 
he cannot get a job at street cleaning or snow 
shoveling, cannot have a pushcart, cannot 
get a job on the subway. 

There is a county clerk’s office in the 
Middle West to which Italians flock with 
a laconic demand: “ Hunta-da-lic”’; which 
is, being interpreted, a request for first 
papers. In that state men with first papers 
can get a hunting license for two dollars, 
whereas aliens without papers must pay 
twenty-five dollars. It would be a poor bar- 
gain, indeed, not to take them out. 


A Word That Now Means Nothing 


N CALIFORNIA, in April, 1913, it was 

rumored that Congress would force all 
foreigners fishing in Alaskan waters to have 
licenses, to secure which they must show 
first papers. During that month 1300 dec- 
larations of intention were made in San 
Francisco. That was 1000 above the nor- 
mal. The rumor proved false, and the 
number of applicants for first papers dropped 
in May to 300. 

The “declaration of intention” ought to 
mean intention. And if it does not, it cer- 
tainly should convey no economic advan- 
tage that will give the alien a false idea of 
how we Americans regard citizenship. Nor 
should it have a political value. There are 
still seven states that permit first-paper 
men to vote at all elections. 

We have a purely provincial one now— 
built upon the point of view and the prej- 
udices of various localities. In a remote 
village in a big industrial state, for instance, 
a group of foreign-born outrage the com- 
munity by their methods of Sunday fishing, 
or by hunting regardless of the game laws 
(which they may or may not know). The 
result is that there is proposed in the legis- 
lature, not provisions for enforcing the game 
laws, but a bill providing, as the law of the 


state, that aliens shall not fish on Sunday, 
or that they shall not own a gun or a dog. 

It is rational that this country should de- 
cide that aliens are not entitled to all the 
privileges of American citizenship, and the 
courts always hold that the wild game is 
the property of the state, held in trust for its 
citizens. But it is not so rational that we 
should decide in a number of different ways, 
in forty-eight different states, just what the 
disabilities of non-citizens should be. It is 
possible that we ought to limit the privi- 
leges of aliens (who continue to be aliens) 
more than we have. But we ought to do it 
by a national policy, not by a patchwork of 
local prejudices. 


What America’s Future Depends On 


VERY community in this country, 

whether city, town or village, mine or 
mountain camp, must find the way to show 
its foreign-born how we ourselves regard 
citizenship, and the real deserts upon which 
we confer it. Once in the olden days, before 
naturalization was a Federal function and 
while it was still conferred by the states, 
Rhode Island admitted a man to citizen- 
ship because he knew how to make Castile 
soap. 

We cannot make citizens of men because 
they build us our ships and our subways and 
mine our coal. But do we want at all times 
in this country millions of non-citizens build- 
ing up material America, with us but not 
of us? ; 

American citizenship is for those that 
believe in America, wish to help to work 
out its destiny, are willing to labor to meet 
our citizenship requirements. Every un- 
necessary obstacle in the way of such men 
and women is a betrayal of the destiny of 
this country. 

The determining thing, again, is the 
point of view of the native American. The 
future of America depends upon whether 
we ‘native-born Americans really believe 
that all men are born free and equal—and 
not merely those that were born in the 
United States of America. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Well, maybe they are. I cannot say 
that they are not. For I do not know what 
subconsciousness is; what stuff it is made 
of; whence it comes or whither it goes. 
Maybe it is the bridge, the link between the 
mortal and immortal part of man. Maybe 
it is the inherent life which all scientists, 
from first to last, have sought withcut find- 
ing,that invisible stumblingblock over which 
every well-built theory of atoms and elec- 
trons takes its headlong fall. If subcon- 
sciousness is one of these, it is more than 
probable that my boy is using its avenues 
of communication. For they must be clear 
enough from his end of the road. In fact, 
as will be seen in the notes, if we were not 
asleep at our switchboards, we might all be 
in communication as easy and voluntary as 
are the people in the commonplaces who send 
telegrams to each other every day. 

Bob dwells upon the simplicity of it. He 
makes it pla‘n—to me—that there is no 
need of the outside “‘hocus-pocus”’ of mys- 
tery trumpery and cabinets and ignorant 
go-betweens, trances and crystal gazings, 
and all that sort of thing. He dwells on the 
discovery that the mortal really puts on 
immortality. 

He finds it difficult to describe what the 
difference is in what we call the spiritual 
world: the ways of living, eating, drinking 
and dressing. “As far as I can see,” he says, 
in one of his very late letters, “‘ this is a place 
where one can carry out his own inclinations; 
for instance, I am plugging away at the 
wireless as I wanted to do before I came. 
I live with a lot of other fellows in camp 
just now.” 


N LOOKING over his letters I cannot see 

that he has revealed the secrets of his new 
surroundings. He does not seem to be with- 
holding anything purposely; but my curi- 
osity in regard to who’s who in heaven and 
my questions concerning theological mat- 
ters do not, as yet, receive attention. 

One thing alone is certain—the inevi- 
tableness of that change which most of us 
call “death” and poet seers, like Words- 
worth, call “transition.”” The words are 
synonyms. My boy has brought me to a 
sense of the sane and simple naturalness 


with which our family life goes on when we 


have finished this classroom work and pro- 
gressed to far places. I think there are 
analogies in nature at every hand: millions 
of little shelled creatures, the names of 
which I do not know, and as many more mi- 
nute organisms undergo successive changes 
and developments that are not less mar- 
velous than the emergence of the soul from 
the body. 

Those who have experienced death have 
found it easy; particularly those who have 
gone out in the crash of battle or tremendous 
and sudden disasters. Bob speaks at first 
hand of this. And from now on his letters 
must bear the consolation that he so wishes 
to extend: ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted.” 


ETTER Number Two (by wireless). 

Attention: Get this across—there is no 
horror in death. I was one minute in the 
thick of things, with my company, and the 
next minute Lieutenant Wells touched my 
arm and said: ‘‘Our command has crossed. 
Let’s go.” I thought he meant the river, 
and followed him, under the crossfire bar- 
rage the Tommies made, up to a hillside 
that I had not noticed before—a clean spot 
not blackened by the guns. Lots of fellows 
I knew were there, and strange troops. 
But they looked queer. I glanced down at 
myself. I was olive-drab all right. But my 
uniform was not khaki; it seemed to be a 
fabric of some more tenuous kind. I had no 


gun. 

I overtook Wells. ‘What in the deuce is 
the matter with me, with us all?” I asked. 
He said: ‘Bob, we’re dead.” I didn’t be- 
lieve it at first. I felt all right. But the men 
were moving, and I fell in line. When we 
marched through the German barbed-wire 
barricades and in front of the howitzers, I 
realized that the body that could be hurt 
had been shed on the red field. Then I 
thought of you—sent that wireless from an 
enemy station in the field. The officer in 
charge couldn’t have seen me. But he 
heard, I guess, by the way his eyes popped. 
He sent a few shots in my direction, anyway. 

I am using an abandoned apparatus in a 
trench to-day, depending on relays. We are 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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The most natural 
thing in the world 


is for a child to ask for candy. And the 
most sensible thing for the parent to do is 
to give the child a reasonable amount of 
candy and make sure that it is of the very 
best quality. 

For it is fully as important that the child 
should learn to prefer genuinely good candy 
as that it should be taught to seek the right 
kind of play and recreation. 

Huyler’s candies are pure, clean and 
wholesome, and the child that is given 
Huyler’s in the home and taught to ask for 
Huyler’s in the store, will be able to satisfy 
a perfectly natural and normal craving for 
sweets, in a real healthful way. 


Ask for your favorite 
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Be sure it is there! 


The label shown in reduced size below appears 
ABO on the face of all Blabon Art Linoleums. Back of 
wal be this label are 68 years of leadership, the reasons 
tem = for which are to be found in the quality of the 
ee §=product. The Blabon label means wearing 
ret quality ; it means artistic quality. And we stand 
behind it with a positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Ask for Blabon’s; look for the Blabon label. Booklet on 
request. 
Important Notice :—Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 


paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 68 years, Philadelphia 
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that makes it ‘‘ good for you,’”’ because Wheatena 
tastes like a delicacy instead of a dull breakfast 
food. The flavor wins you. 
on request. 











































“Tastes Good.” 


That’s what Wheatena spells to the children. 
They love the tasty sweetness of those golden brown wheat 


kernels in every spoonful of Wheatena—the morning dish of 
tantalizing flavor. 


Try Wheatena for Breakfast 


You will eat this cereal with an eager relish 


Recipe Book sent 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
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A cologne bottle that adds to No one denies the usefulness of Your mirror itself doesn’t hold 
the attractiveness of any dress- any candy jar. Andwho could any more beauty and grace 
ing table deny the prettiness of thisone? than this little bottle! 


For its beauty— 
and its usefulness! 


For both its beauty and its usefulness, you'll like toown 
Heisey’s graceful, sparkling glassware! 


The new Heisey designs in glass for your dining 
table or your dressing table—in candy jar or cologne bot- 
tle—are unusually artistic and particularly well-made. 

You'll be delighted to find, too, that these desirable Oy 
pieces of Heisey’s Glassware are very inexpensive. 
You'll enjoy using them every day! Heisey’s Glass- 
ware is for sale only at the better stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct from A. H. HEISE 
‘& CO., Dept. 42, Newark, Ohio. : 
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assigned to duty here for the present, ac- 
cording to Wells. I don’t know how he 
knows. It seems while we have no super- 
natural power to divert or stop bullets, we 
can comfort and reassure those who are 
about to join us. There-has been much talk 
about the presence of one supposed to be the 
Savior among the dying. I should not won- 
der if that were true. The capacity for 
believing is enlarged by experience. But as 
yet I have no more real knowledge than any 
of the other fellows. I will let you know as 
I gain information. Others, like me, will 
pick up and relay the messages. 


Letter Number Three (by wireless). 
Attention: As I see this war, a curious 
understanding of its purpose and ultimate 
result is dawning in my mind. The soldiers 
are the pick of humanity: the young, brave, 
blameless manhood that has been brought 
to its majority on the earth so that it may 
form an ideal democracy in this existence 
which, I am told, is of permanent character. 
I am bungling the big idea. But, you know 
what I mean, mother. I'll grow clearer, 
maybe. Wells is getting to be a whale of an 
oracle. Some of the fellows are in a funk, 
and others are sullen and unhappy; home- 
sick, I guess. The young married men 
mostly. If they could get in touch with their 
folks it would be all right. That’s why I 
want to try and simplify some system of 
communication. You have never failed me; 
and now if you can get it firmly fixed in your 
mind that I am I, not what is vulgarly 
called a ghost but a being just as much as I 
ever was, we can start something worth 
while. It’s got to begin with some one as 
level-headed as you are. I’m called away. 


y by TTER Number Four (by wireless). 

Attention: We hit upon the key word 
when we agreed to use the word “ Atten- 
tion” in our wireless practice. It is the 
word that unlocks the inner, or secret, ear 
to hear otherwise inaudible voices. Do you 
get me? I mean: when you want to talk 
with me, concentrate your mind by calling 
your own faculties, the unused ones, mostly, 


to “attention.” See if they don’t respond.. 


It may require practice, but I am told there 
is no reason in the worlds—notice the 
plural—why we should not talk with the 
greatest ease and without any mechanics. 
Come up and try to-morrow. See if I can’t 
project my thought direct to yours. Bring 
pencil and tablet if you want to. But a fel- 
low here who knows all about automatic 
writing says there is no pencil guiding by 
unseen hands about it. The recipient just 
takes dictation. Better bring the pencil. 
You will want to report this just as it is for 
our purpose. I’ll find out all I can, but just 
now we are engaged here in relief work. 
Some of the chaps are very young, and we 
see them through. I’ll explain about those 
unused faculties when I learn more defi- 
nitely about them. 


Ed. note. I tried to write automatically 
that afternoon, but what I got did not sat- 
isfy me. I seemed to be “faking” the mes- 
sage. I gaveit up and called Bob by wireless 
as I used to call him. He did not answer. 
I tried it again with the pencil and had a few 
words. But afterward we progressed with 
increasing ease and freedom by means of 
that method. The unnumbered messages 
following were all automatically written. 


This is harder—will have to practice. 
But it can be done. 


RY to realize that thought is the one 

thing that is absolutely unlimited. You 
can send your thought to the most remote 
place as easily as you can direct it to some- 
thing in your immediate neighborhood. 
Science has not explained why. Interspace 
communication is not more mysterious than 
this. I want to put this over, mother. Not 
onouraccount alone. But because the little 
old world needs comforting. If we can con- 
vince folks that this is true, we can go a long 
way toward wiping out sorrow. I must go. 


Don’t go to mediums. Some are, of 
course, genuine. But the dollar sign is apt to 
cover fraud. If you want to get in touch 
with us—get in touch. That is, get into a 
quiet corner and listen with your inner ear, 
your unused finer perceptions. You will be 
able really to hear what I am saying, after 
some practice. I am told this by a man who 
has come to instruct us. I think, on my own 
hook, that you will have to rid your mind of 
worry or prejudice before we can make 
much headway. Anyone who wants to can 
put out a mental wire that will be picked up. 
But you must “beware of strangers !’’ Quote 
that. There are scalawags ready to jump 
into all conversations and mix up things if 
permitted. Keep your wires clear. 
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You ask how to keep the scalawags 
away—and who and what are they? I don’t 
just know who they are. I'll try and find 
out. But you have to “make a law.” That 
sounds occult and I do not want anything 
to be spooky or unnatural in these letters. 
But that is the expression I hear often con- 
cerning this particular difficulty. These 
wire tappers cannot get by, it seems, un- 
less you permit them to fool you. You say: 
“T will not entertain mischievous spirits” — 
or something like that; and they beat it. 
I do not know why that is efficacious. But 


it is. : 


HAVE just come in from duty. I mean 

by coming in that I have come back to 
what I may describe as field headquarters. 
As I get more accustomed to conditions, I 
see that there are about a thousand men 
here, some of them boys from my regiment. 
Mother, the soul leaves the body as a boy 
jumps out of a school door. That is, sud- 
denly and with joy. “ But there is a period 
of confusion when a fellow needs a friend.” 
Quote that. We are the friends. I guess 
that is the best explanation I can give. I 
told you Jack Wells came through with me. 
He has gone away now. I am told we go to 
other departments of usefulness, as others, 
suited to this field work, come on here. I 
will tell you as much as I can. 


You complain that you cannot really get 
much of an idea of conditions here from 
what I tell you. I want you to be able to 
take my dictation like a prize winner and, in 
the meantime, I'll try and get a line on 
things here. So far it is nothing very differ- 
ent from what we knew before the change. 
We go and come and serve. But evidently 
we are not seen. We do not seem to need 
food or sleep. I suppose we absorb moisture. 
I think our tenuous bodies are composed 
like clouds. But I do not know. Anyway, 
your boy’s heart is still in the right place. 


I see your mind like a white screen, and 
I know I can write on it. Let’s make a regu- 
lar job of this book. You can edit the copy 
you get of course. But don’t put any liter- 
ary frills in it, will you? When we get into 
the swing of it tell some of the other moth- 
ers. But teach them how to establish com- 
munication with their boys, themselves. 


I guess you had better wait until you feel 
me calling you after this. We have impor- 
tant duties that we should not leave. About 
telling others: that is what we are doing 
this for, isn’t it? A kind of a “comfort ye, 
my people” idea. But we must be very 
wise and level-headed. I don’t believe I 
should try to get messages for others. 
Every man his own medium is the best plan. 
It would be human nature to doubt the 
genuineness of a letter from this side. Faith 
stops short at this threshold. But show 
some friends who need this particular kind 
of comfort what you know. Don’t back 
out when you are laughed at. It’s all in the 
big business we have taken on. 


OR we must start on the fact that the 

soul is immortal. There is no death for 
the individual. Assomany—even material- 
minded men—realize, the body is an ex- 
changeable garment and does not count in the 
history of the man. It seems that there have 
been an interminable number of races and 
nations lost in obscurity. They have moved 
on to other worlds, as this present race 
must be moved on. I do not know why 
civilization is allowed to reach a high mark 
before it is wiped off the slate. But that has 
been the rule, and so the Creator must have 


a purpose. 


I asked one of the teachers, and he said 
that the earth is a preparatory planet. The 
human race is marked for an advanced ex- 
istence and is brought to as high a degree of 
perfection as may be necessary to bring up 
the average. That is, the high degree of 
intelligence of the greater number lifts the 
lesser in the scale. We begin the new ex- 
istence where we left off in the old. The 
more we have gained, the greater our ad- 
vancement among far more favorable con- 
ditions. That is not clear. I’ll get a better 
hold on the idea. 


There are a number of dogs with us. I do 
not know whether they are astral dogs or , 
not. They look just the same to me, and 
they go with us and help with our work. 
The boys who come out are simply delighted 
to see them. 


Jack Wells is back with us and in imme- 
diate command of our company. He has 
been to see his mother and he is one happy 
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In this simple, graceful cabinet of 
polished wood there dwells a Spirit of 
Music as marvelous as any Genie of 
the Arabian Nights. At your bidding 
the Columbia Grafonola transports you 
instantly, wherever you will, to the 
uttermost realms of imagination. To 
the sound of majestic music, the 
shadowy columns of a vast Egyptian 
temple rise. Through sonorous chorus 
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boy. She is somewhere here. Has been out 
for a long time. But one of the messengers 
found him for her and he got immediate 
leave to. go. That sounded pretty good to 
me. He will tell me about things later. We 
are very busy. 


Don’t try to hold your pencil any dif- 
ferently than you hold it ordinarily, mother 
dear. I am not guiding your pencil. As I 
figure it out, I am simply dictating these 
letters, by some improved form of telep- 
athy, to your mind. You do the writing. 
It is wholly simple. I really talk, and you 
hear. Please get that to our audience. We 
all have perceptions and faculties that are 
capable of lifting us into supermen. The 
rub is we do not suspect our own powers. 
Do not let yourself be led into a maze of 
reasons why this thing cannot be. What is, 
is. If a theory of cosmic consciousness ac- 
counts for these communications to anyone, 
if he thinks your mind is drawing them from 
a reservoir which holds dream stuff and the 
intangible echoes of the thought of all ages, 
let it go at that. Don’t argue. 


I told you that we are not given any 
power over bullets. That we can comfort 
but not save from what you call death. 
That is not quite the case, I find. - Jack 
Wells directed me to stand by a junior 
lieutenant to-day and impel him this way or 
that to avoid danger. In this way I discov- 
ered that my perceptions are much more 
sensitive than they were before I came out. 
I can estimate the speed and determine the 
course of shells. I stood by this fellow and 
nudged him here and there—kept him from 
being hurt. I asked Wells if that was an 
answer to prayer. Wells said: “No, the 
young chap is an inventor, and has a job 
ahead of him that’s of importance to the 
world.” An older man spoke up and said: 
“Prayers are answered. Don’t make any 
mistake about that. But they are not 
answered according to material ways of 
looking at things.” I did not get his ex- 
planation well enough to venture to repeat 
it. I’ll know more, probably, as I go on. 


Mus? dear, you are behaving like a 
brick. I tell you we are going to get this 
mortality play across the footlights. And 
it must be known as truth. I don’t mean to 
call it that. But you know what is in my 
mind. If you could hear the cries that come 
to us from mothers and fathers and wives 
and orphans, you would know how con- 
tinuously I plan and mull over this proposi- 
tion. If you could just make them under- 
stand that there is no death. If you could 
just make them know that they can call 
their own loved ones to them and hear, at 
first-hand, that all is well beyond what has 
truly been called “the veil.” It is not more 
than that. It is not as much. A veil is 
woven fabric more or less resistant. We 
are separated from our living (I wrote “‘liv- 
ing”; please cross it out, because it would 
indicate that we are dead, and we are not), 
our own folks, by nothing but those unused 
faculties I spoke of on your side. Urge im- 
mediate development of these faculties. Teach- 
ers will, I am told, soon appear who are 
capable of waking these sleeping senses. 
With that accomplishment we shall be face 
to face. 


IT can’t read your mind yet. Speak to me 
as you would if you could see my face. 
ancy that we are sitting in the dark but 
fully aware of each other’s presence. If you 
ever need me especially do not hesitate to 
call me, or at any other time. If I do not 
hear you someone will carry the message 
on until I get it. I have been so engrossed 
with these strange happenings that I may 
have seemed cold. But dear, dear mother, I 
never loved you better than Ido now. And 
! understand all the subtle wonders of your 
love for me, as your. son, far better than I 
did before. 


OU remember that we felt rather a 
shock when that woman you know 
edited a book of letters from this side in 
which clothes and victuals and drink were 
much dwelt upon. I think some one of those 
mischief makers that I referred to some 
time ago was fooling her. There are, as I 
explained, many intelligences here that de- 
light in playing jokes on the credulous when 
they can get on the etheric wave that is be- 
ing used by communicants. Of course Iam 
hot competent to make any positive state- 
ment. But I think the conditions here are 
wholly spiritual. The physical body and 
its functions have been discharged. Only 
the emotions of the soul remain. I wonder 
if I can make that more plain. 
I surely want to be a reliable correspond- 
ent, and I want to show that ,while the 
human machine ceases with the body, all 
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the fine raptures that made the happi- 
nesses of earth are with the spirit. I, myself, 
appear just as you last saw me. But I am 
doubtless clothed in that same cloudlike 
vapor that composes my body. I am the 
same, yet not the same, freed from the 
gross conditions that attend humanity and 
yet capable of love and the higher expres- 
sions of marriage. I shall have opportunities 
to learn definitely concerning these things 
and I will tell you—as frankly as I have 
always told you—things that boys generally 
keep from their mothers. 


I have not seen anyone with wings. We 
cover any number of miles without fatigue. 
That is a good thing, for I have not heard 
of any rest from labor being advocated. We 
do, however, rest others. We ease the boys 
in the trenches—they wonder how they 
can sleep so comfortably on the hard, wet 
ground—and for several nights, now, I ‘have 
been holding a sick boy in my arms. These 
duties keep us occupied almost all the time, 
but we have undiminished force and are 
never weary. I hear continually of the 
presence of the Savior on the battlefields. I 
think this must be true. Anyway, the dying 
are certain that He has been with them, and 
they are happy. They speak of His love. 


ELL this to mothers. Jack Wells talked 

with me last night, and he gave me a 
great description of what he saw when he 
went away for his visit. His mother heard 
that he had come west, and she sent a mes- 
senger for him. It seems the messengers are 
somewhat different from the rest of us. I 
will speak of that later. Jack accompanied 


_ this messenger. They pierced the envelope 


of the earth. Or at least found some exit. 
From what Jack gleaned, he thought the 
world we have believed to be so tremen- 
dously powerful is really much like the 
smallest ball in the nest of balls that are 
carved out of ivory by Orientals. One 
within the other, you know. You have to 
penetrate one to gain access to another of 
larger size. So, as I understand it, the 
spiritual worlds of our solar system are 
swung into space, not separately, but to- 
gether, each on its own axis but all moving 
in harmony as one. 


The progress of the soul is through these 
spheres up to the highest development. The 
earth is the material or lowest form. We 
have often wondered why Christ came to 
save one little planet when He seemed to be- 
long equally to the whole universe. But 
it seems that this is the cradle of humanity. 
That herein was established the race of men, 
an independent order of creation that was 
to acquire through knowledge of sin and 
pain and sacrifice, a strength that should 
fit men for leadership among supermen. 
Jack’s mother is in the next world, and 
from what he says I was not right about the 
manner of living. 

His mother received him in a home where 
other members of the family were waiting 
for him, and it was just a happy reunion. 
While he was conscious that they had all 
passed through the experience of death, he 
could not really see any change in their 
appearance. They were dressed in what 
appeared to be fabrics but were probably 
vapor stuff, and they seemed to eat and 
drink and live much as they lived on earth. 
It is said that business is conducted along 


-ideal lines, and agriculture is brought to 


perfection. There are many chemists and 
inventors at work to develop resources, and 
as the different globes are intercommuni- 
cable, the earth gets the benefit of the dis- 
coveries. 


ACK’S mother and sister are teachers. It 

is the business of those who are familiar 
with the law of the place to instruct others. 
Ruth Wells was killed in an automobile 
accident a day or so before she was to have 
been married. Her lover went out with the 
Canadians and has been doing great work in 
the air. He came out (died) while Jack was 
there, and he came straight to Ruth with a 
messenger she had sent to watch for his 
arrival. 


You ask where Iam? I am right now in 
and about Verdun, and I have not often 
been away from my division. As I told you, 
some of us are assigned to escort duty. 
“When the boys come west ”—quote that — 
we meet and guide them across the Invisible 
Line. Most of them feel perfectly fit when 
they come. But some few are confused or 
frightened, particularly about the sorrow 
of those they leave behind. Try and make 
this point plain to the families. The boys 
are all right. Do not mourn for them. 
Every tear tortures the dead. 
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Arch Preserver Shoes. 

Arch Preserver Shoes preserve foot 
health because they fit the feet, 
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tread base for the foot—to keep the 
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make doubly sure of these advan- 
tages, Arch Preserver Shoes are 
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Health, comfort and happiness for 
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pearance. You will be delighted with 
the style and beauty of Arch Pre- 
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“The Story of Beautiful Feet’’. 
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Unusual Underwear 
Moderately Priced 





Oddities 


WITH FURS IN SUMMER AS 
WELL AS WINTER—WITH 
SPRING HATS IN FEBRUARY 
AND WINTER HATS IN AUGUST 
—A MAN CAN'T GUESS THE SEA- 
SON BY A WOMAN'S CLOTHES. 


But To BE comfortable is 
a woman’s inner nature. 
Or rather it’s the nature of 
her inner wear—L1 Fatco 
Underwear for women. 


She dons this comfort 
underwear with no fear of 
Fashion frowning. It’s cut 
(not stretched) to fit, you 
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see,—a perfect foundation 
for any style of dress. It’s 
warm without weight and 
never bunches, lumps nor 
wrinkles. 


Shaped 


THAT'S IT—LI FALCO IS SHAPED 
IN THE MAKING TO FIT ALL 
FIGURES LINE FOR LINE. 












ANp FINELY finished, with 
a run of ribbon, in many 
dainty styles—low neck for 
evening wear— Dutch neck 
and many more. Union 
Suits, Vests, Pants and 
Tights. All sizes and 
weights. All moderately 
priced. 


Ask them to show you— 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


I only want to start this whole propa- 
ganda of comfort on the one sure thing: 
There is no death. 


Mother, I have found out another thing 
from this point of view. There is little or no 
fear of death among men who go into battle. 
The soul seems to remember, suddenly, that 
it may be about to repeat an interesting 
experience. 

The physical side of the soldier is domi- 
nated by the spiritual and carried on with 
a kind of thrilling joy. The meanest man 
sometimes surprises his comrades by exhi- 
bitions of courage. This is the reason. 

In this connection I must mention 
Cooper. You will remember that I wrote 
you about him when I enlisted: He seemed 
to be the one blot on our regimental 
’scutcheon. A sniveling “willy boy” who 
was afraid to go home in the dark. We all 
wondered how he stood the examiner’s gaff 
and was accepted. He had prayed, very 
likely, that he would be turned down. 

Well, he came west since I last wrote you. 
I happened to be near when the grenade 
fell in the trench and saw him grab it in his 
arms and scramble out with it before it ex- 
ploded. He saved a whole company: among 
them many wounded. I went with him over 
the top and yelled: “Bully for you, Coop, 
old man!” ; 

Then the bomb blew away his mortality, 
and he saw me. We left the field together, 
and I took him back among the hills where 
the particular group of helpers headed by 
Jack Wells gave him the glad hand. He’s 
all right and a trump among us. Get word 
to his mother. 

I got your word about the difficulties 
you are meeting in conveying the infor- 
mation. Isn’t it curious that the human 
mind instinctively rejects the easiest an- 
swer to a problem? 

Well, get such comfort across as you can, 
but do not try to convince any that you 
communicate with me. You would probably 
be carted off to a padded cell if you should 
tell all we shall talk about. For I feel that 
we shall get on farther soon. Wells says a 
new company is to relieve us, and we will 
“proceed to our destination.” 


OOPER is in a blue funk about his 

mother. She is frantic with grief, and 
he cannot communicate with her. She is 
like many Christians. She subscribes to a 
creed—but she doesn’t believe it. If she 
would just take her pencil in her hand, and 
let Coop do the rest! Then she would come 
to know that her son and all the other sons 
are living and only kept from being happy 
and full of new and splendid ambitions by 
the tears of those they love on earth. To 
mourn is natural: but it really isn’t natural 
to be hopeless. 


If you could see the way the fellows here 
feel you would know why I harp on pub- 
licity for this scheme of communication. 
There may be a better one. But I don’t 
know about it yet. Get two or three of the 
sanest women you know who have lost dear 
ones—and almost every one has or will— 
and persuade them to try. Show them how 
you do. Tell them there is no mystery or 
flub-dub. 

Tackle Mrs. K: ; she is level headed. 
Take her fully into your confidence—show 
her these letters if you want to. Tell her 
to spread the truth. You know how you 
feel when you have been cross or unjust, 
or something like that, to someone you 
really care for. You can hardly wait to 
make up. That’s the trouble on both sides 
with those who cross the line and those left 
there. Grief is mostly remorse for things 
done or left undone, and there is no chance 
to make up. Coop says he was a rotter to 
his mother, and he has lately heard her 
crying that she had been harsh with him 
when he was a little boy. 

How quickly they could square things if 
she only knew that he was closer to her in 
actual presence and in sympathy than he 
had ever been before. 





S FAR as I can make out, we are going 
to a very real world: a globe divided into 
parts of land and water; one of the near stars, 
maybe. I'll find out about that. We are, 
I am informed, much the same as we were 
before we came; except that we are no 
longer limited or hampered by the flesh-and- 
bone body we formerly occupied. We have 
been “raised spiritual bodies” just like the 
old Book says. But it is the spirit that 
quickeneth, isn’t it? So there you are. We 
are still folks—and not still folks either— 
nobody dumb here, as far as I can learn. 


To return to the worlds. I hear that we 
are to swing along in the old reliable solar 
system with the rest of you. It seems 


Mother Earth has all the time been wearing 
her right title. I have heard that the earth 
is the cradle, or the incubator, of the human 
race, and that the other planets, all inter- 
communicable, are inhabited by those who 
have passed through the earth experience. 
There may be other Mother planets. I don’t 
know. But “His kingdom ruleth over all.” 


I have not tried to write you lately be- 
cause I have been on the job night and day. 
The world we are to go to will be the 
Country of the Young in fact. So many 
boys are coming out. And they are all right. 
Do get that word across. Do make it your 
business to get that across. 

The one thing that troubles the men who 
come here is the fact that the ones that love 
them are in agony. 

Get around on that side of the question 
with your old pluck and tell the mothers and 
fathers and sisters and wives to stop crying. 
No man can stand the sight of tears, the 
sound of sobs. They feel it much worse here, 
because they can’t get in touch to comfort. 
It’s awful. It will seem queer when I say 
that we don’t bother much about any physi- 
cal pain our folks suffer. That is a transitory 
thing. We know it for what it is. But we 
are still capable of mental anguish. That is 
the hell material. And every tear shed on 
earth falls on a heart here. A wail is con- 
tinually coming to us from every side. Have 
them stop it. 


HE limitations of the human vision and 

the circumscribed range of the human 
perception of sound are what separate us. 
Not that we are forever, even in thought, 
hovering around our folks on earth. That 
would be rather horrid, wouldn’t it? We ob- 
serve proprieties and wait for invitations. 
Just while we are trying to establish commu- 
nications, we are making frequent calls. 
After that we go about our business and send 
our messages by operators from wherever we 
may be—and we'll make visits as boys go 
home at Christmas or birthdays. If you 
send very urgent calls we must answer. 


Mother dear, when you are writing for 
me be rather careful not to interpolate. 
You do not, much. But we want this to be 
pretty direct, don’t we? Our only object 
now Is to get this comfort—this possibility 
of communication between the seen and un- 
seen living—to those that mourn. You do 
not feel any fatigue or strain, do you? Your 
arm does not get numb? Why should there 
be any effect of that sort? This is simply 
thought transference, dictation—a perfectly 
natural thing. Induce others to get into 
communication with these boys who want to 
butt in while I talk to you. I am besieged 
to give you addresses. But if you can get 
any publisher to take these notes, I guess 
that will be the best way to get an audience. 
Try or . They are both good 
firms and liberal thinkers. 








E ARE immediately going to start for 

the Outside. Other companies have 
come to take our places on the field. I am 
distinctly agitated. Do not know whether 
I shall be able to get in touch with you or 
not. Shall certainly try. Anyway, you will 
know that I am all right, and that some day 
we are going to be together again. Be a 
game little sport, and don’t cry. I'll feel 
your tears if you do. And they will make 
me wretched. Everything is all right. No 
doubt, whatever. I hope that I shall be able 
to visit you. Anyway, we are mother and 
son and—pals,. always. 


I am still in the atmosphere. We had 
prepared to leave for a destination un- 
named: for others arrived to take our places 
as helpers on the battlefield. Some men, or 
I suppose they are angels, came to act as 
our escort. Jack Wells got our particular 
bunch—about forty—into shape, and we 
stood in marching formation on a little hill 
until the word was given to start. We did 
not fly or float or anything like that. We 
just marched at a good rattling pace. The 
only thing strange about it was that we did 
not mind such natural obstacles as forests 
or rivers, but went right along through or 
over them. This was the case outdoors. 
But we did not pass through closed build- 
ings or walls. At all times we looked for the 
openings or gates. I asked the man (angel) 
about whether we had really bulk or weight. 
He answered me. But I didn’t understand 
well enough to make it clear, I am afraid. I 
think he meant that our bodies are heavier, 
or denser, than air. As these facts are made 
known to me, I will tell you. 

We passed through several villages, one 
of which I had seen on the way to the line. 
It had been shelled and destroyed. There 
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Polishes Everything— 
Leather Goods 
Woodwork 
Furniture 
Linoleum 
Floors 

Autos : 





Preserves and Beautifies 


‘HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of 


any kind. 


Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then polish with a dry cloth—very 


little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish 
but a wonderful preservative. It forms a thin, protect- 
ing film over the finish, similar to the service rendered 
by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, con- 
sequently it cannot discolor the wood or catch dust and 
dirt. It never becomes soft in the hottest weather or from 
the heat of the body; and it doesn’t show finger-prints. 


~JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish—varnish, shellac, oil, etc. It 
imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish which is impervious to water, dust, scratches and heel-marks. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in Paste, Liquid and 
Powdered form. We recommend the Liquid Wax for 
polishing furniture, leather goods, woodwork and auto- 
mobiles. We advise the Paste Wax for polishing floors 
of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 


For a perfect dancing surface just sprinkle Johnson’sPow- 
dered Wax over any surface—marble, tile, wood or com- 
position. The feet of the dancers will spread the Wax, 
polishing the floor and immediately put it in perfect con- 
dition for dancing. Conveniently put up in shaker-top cans. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax< is just as necessary around the house as soap. 


Keep it always on hand for cleaning, polishing and preserving— 


The furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleam—In Your Home 
The desks, metal cases, cabinets, safes, et.—In Your Office 
The body, hood and fenders of automobilee—In Your Garage 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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It’s So Easy to Make These 
Better Quilts — 


ANY women who have never 

; made quilts before found out last 
year how easy it is to make their own 
quilts and comforters, and at the same time 
have them softer, warmer, lighter and more 
sanitary, when made with 


CROWN, JEWEL 
(@TTON BATTING 


History is repeating itself— 
our grandmothers’ way was 
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Martex Towels 
Do Wear 


Longer 


HOUSANDS of women 
knew this to be a fact before 
we published the technical 

reason found in the greater firm- 

ness and density of the Martex 

“‘underweave.” 


Look at the magnified “‘under- 
weaves”’ of Martex and ordinary, 
low-priced Turkish towels shown 
in the magnifying glass below. 
At the top is the ordinary towel; 
beneath is Martex. Anyone can 
see that the close, firmly woven 
Martex fabric must give greater 
wear; that it must absorb water 
faster; that it must make a hand- 
somer towel. 


No one can judge Turkish towels 
by appearance. The underweave 
is hidden under the little “‘loops”’ 
on the towel surface. And most 
of the strength and real worth of 
all towels are in the underweave. 
Make sure of satisfaction by 
seeing that the red-and-white 
Martex label is on one corner of 
each Turkish towel you buy. 


Martex Towels in new and most 
attractive all-white or white-and- 
~ colored designs are on sale by 
department and dry-goods stores 
everywhere. - 



















Columbia Towel Mills 


W.H.& A.E.Margerison & Co. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Thy Son Liveth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


were human bodies everywhere. They 
looked like, and were, no more than so many 
abandoned shells or coverings. From this 
point of view there is no more in death 
than removal from one house to another. 
In most cases the separation of the soul 
and body was complete. Where there 
was still some clinging to the body on 
the part of the self, some of us waited to 
comfort and cheer. Now and then we came 
across a frightened or dazed spirit; and we 
helped there. 

But there were many men and women 
from this side present among the ruins, and 
their special care seemed to be the children. 
Some beings (angels) literally carry the 


little ones on their bosoms. I had supposed : 


that we would leave the atmosphere of the 
earth by ascending into higher regions. We 
are all more or less influenced by Raphael’s 
“Ascension,” I suppose. But it seems that 
there are points of egress reached by defined 
channels. Ports of departure. At present I 
cannot tell you where the one we were as- 
signed to is located, because we were recalled. 

And the manner of the recalling will in- 
terest you. The march was well under way 
when there was an order to “right about 
face” and we started back. Jack Wells was 
marching with the Man in command—I 
have not yet learned his name or what to 
call him—when he turned around and said 
he had orders to return. 

How he got the orders puzzled me. There 
were no messengers or mechanical means 
like telephones or wireless. But it seems 
we acquire the ability to hear anything 
addressed to us, personally, through any 
amount of space. That is how you reach us. 
And what we are trying to do now is to have 
you hear us as well as we hear you. Please 
italicize this when you print what I say. 


WISH you would read Swedenborg again, 

and compare what he says with what I 
may be able to tell you. You remember we 
read a book of his together that winter I had 
to stay indoors. I hope to see some of our 
great forces over on this side, or beyond this 
particular side, as I progress. Just when 
that will be I cannot guess. It seems we are 
still needed on the battlefields where our 
work is to ease the wounded. This we are 
able to do. Emphasize this, mother. For 
every boy that is hurt or terrified, there is a 
comforter. I wrote you that we hear, con- 
tinually, that the Sayior is often seen on the 
fields. I have not dared to look, sometimes, 
when I have felt, rather than seen, a strange 
soft light. I am not ready to look just now. 
But there is no doubt but that He moves 
among the soldiers. I am called away. 


I get all your messages, mother. I can 
only answer a few questions: Partly because 
| am not yet sure of many things here and 
partly because there seems to be no means 
of communication concerning certain con- 
ditions. That is, when we get beyond the 
usual we are beyond the common medium of 
language. The words we know are inade- 
quate to express our revelations. Of course, 
until we move on into the Big Places, we 
are really on almost the same footing as 
though I, too, were in the flesh. But when 
the Big Places are reached, I shall have more 
difficulty in conveying my information. At 
least, so I suppose. 

Now I am to continue in the ether for a 
time, anyway. Ought to pick up consider- 
able news for you. If I dwell on things that 
seem the least important, perhaps it is be- 
cause of this angle of vision. Now the all- 
important matter to the boys here is to 
have their folks know that they are alive 
and well and filled with intense enthusi- 
asm and ambition. 

Take up the Bible and read it with this 
that I am telling you in mind. I expect, as 
time goes on, I shall be able to describe 
scenes and customs to you—after the man- 
ner of the observant traveler; but now 
what you must learn is this: In this inter- 
mediate place, which is neither wholly ma- 
terial nor wholly spiritual, we are busy and 
so happy, or would be if it were not for 
the sobs and tears of our folks. Please do 
not give way to sadness, mother. And for 
heaven’s sake (this is literally for heaven’s 
sake) beg the mourners to stop crying and 
to cease wearing black clothes. 


& FAR as modes of living, habits of an- 
gels, philosophies and opinions, my re- 
ports are likely to be as accurate as the 
average traveler’s in an unfamiliar country. 
But I'll correct any misstatement as I go on 
and learn more. Our main business, now, is 
to establish definite lines of communication. 


The fighting has swung back to about the 
place where I fell. Think of me as doing a 
man’s part still, right in the battle. We do 
not fight. We form the relief division and 


bring comfort and aid to the wounded. 
Many of the soldiers see us; that does not 
mean, always, that they are dying men. 
They seem to have supernormal vision. | 
do not like that word. But.let it go. 


I was easing a boy in my arms; but he 
was very young, and he wanted his mother. 
I could not comfort him. Some One beside 
me said: “TI will take him.” I could not 
look up. But I knew Who it was. Let 
mothers hear of this. 


Please do not elaborate anything I tel! 
you, dear. I must go. A whole battalio: 
is coming out. 


I have not met any relatives. You know 
we are still on earth. Some of the boys who 
have folks in far places get leave to go and 
see them. But I feel that my job is righ 
here. A while ago I lifted up a wounded 
color bearer, and together we kept the flag 
from touching the ground. That seemed to 
be his main idea. I held him until reliei 
came and promised to wait in case he should 
come west. But he is to recover. A git 
from the Red Cross hospital was working 
alone, plucky as anyone, regardless of the 
fact that a countercharge of glorious furies 
in horizon blue had cut her off from her 
friends. A shell struck her; and later she 
let me guide her into the Quiet. She looks 
like one of the McL—— girls. But she is 
dazed and can’t tell her name. She’ll be all 
right soon. 


‘te Red Cross girl that I brought across 
the line is not one of the McL——s. But 
she is pretty and jolly and a bear for work. 
She is constantly with us on the field. Her 
folks live in Wisconsin, but she says they 
will have to wait until they come here 
before they learn that it is well with her. 
They believe in the immortality of the soul. 
But proof of their belief scares them. Her 
name is Ann. Sometimes she hears her 
mother cry. Then it is hard for her. 


Women and men work together in nat- 
ural harmony. There are preferences and 
avoidances and some sweethearting. But 
for the most part the business in hand 
occupies all of us. I do not know how it will 
be as we go on farther. This is a great 
receiving camp. It looks as though it had 
been chosen by engineers and established 
as a model cantonment. I am impressed 
with the system that does not intrude itself 
as system. Yes. We dress and undress. 
There is a general commissary who issues 
our clothes in military fashion. I do not 
know how they are originally obtained. At 
first the stuff felt differently from the mate- 
rial of the uniform I shed in Flanders. But 
now I do not notice anything peculiar about 
it. Maybe I am used to it, and have for- 
gotten the old. 


KNOW you miss me, mother. And that 

you are very anxious to come on. But sit 
tight until you get the signal. Sit tight, do 
you hear me, dear? And warn all with 
whom you talk against suicide. I do not 
gather from what I hear that curses afflict 
any poor soul that makes that mistake. 
But the self-inflicted death disarranges and 
delays the plans that are being shaped for 
the individual. Every detail of life is worked 
out with a thoroughness only possible in 
spiritual geometry. A sudden break neces- 
sitates rebuilding the whole theory. It may 
require skill for you to tell what you have to 
tell and yet restrain broken-hearted ones 
from throwing themselves across the in- 
visible line. Of course they want to rejoin 
their darlings. But that will be later. 


There is no curse attached to anything, s 
far as I can find out. Laws are finely ad- 
justed, and their principles are immutab: 
in the main. But God can change laws, eve? 
His own. There is nothing in all the world 
to handicap the big race the soul makes fv! 
perfection. We, here, are in the very begin 
ning of it. 


None of my statements about less im- 
portant matters are to be taken as certain- 
ties unless I quote our instructors. The) 
may not be infallible, but I presume th: 
are. But this is our big fact: I am really 
vitally alive. All others who have passe 
the change called death are alive and pro: 
gressing toward fuller life. Harp on that 
string. Keep at it. Do not let your mince 
become discouraged or confused. Nothing 
that I can write you is of any importance 
compared to this. I am called away. 


I know what you are up against. You 
are in for ridicule and the sort of publicity 
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Food Zest and Flavor 
Also Pledged by the Oval Label * 


RMOUR'S Condiments and Flavorings—grouped for your convenience in 
buying and using—afford another example of Armour’s complete service. 

Like Armour’s Star Ham, Star Bacon, Vegetole and scores of other 
nationally-famous products, these are pledged to you, as to highest quality, 
absolute purity and utmost value, by the Oval Label 
—America’s most responsible food-identification mark. Practical Suggestions 
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TERE ings < 








: ; ° . With roasts and cold sliced 
With few exceptions every food item needed for the American siete nae na 


family is included in the wide scope of the Armour Oval Label Sauce, TomatoSauceorCatsup. 
Line. In other words, whether it be a complete full-course Armours Worcestershire 

l ickly-prepared emergency lunch or the separate ingre- ane 6 ee Se oe 
MCR, & QUicEty-prep s dee. : Pp ere rmours Table Sauce adds 
dients necessary to prepare substantial dishes, you can obtain new interest to ordinary dishes. 
them with the guarantee of Armour’s Oval Label which takes Armour’s Extract of Beef 


: . . k i d f 
the guesswork out of the buying in a great variety of food aha 


products of the utmost excellence. In cakes and ices Oval Label 
Vanilla and Lemon _Extracts 
For delightful recipes, for suggestions as to economizing with ~~ the A eg mild flavor 
condiments and flavorings, write the Food Economics Depart- Sean an aie 
ment, Division 222, Armour and Company, Chicago, for a free {abel hones oan” “ 


copy of our booklet, ““The Business of Being a Housewife.” 
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BREAD! 


Supreme among the many blessings for which 
America is grateful on this Thanksgiving Day is a 
bountiful supply of good Bread. 


Bread is your BEST food. It is most wholesome, 
most nourishing, most economical. Eat more of it. 

Give Bread to your children generously at meals and 
between meals. It supplies the building material for 
sturdy health, and restrains them at the holiday season 
from over-indulgence in sweets and heavy, rich foods. 


Order plenty of Bread today. 


“65 Delicious Dishes 
Made with Bread” 


is the title of a little book 
that you can get free 
from your baker or gro- 
cer, or at the Fleisch- 
mann office in your city. 
It will help you to pre- 
pare many tempting 
dishes at a very little 
expense. Please say you 
saw this offer in the 
Fleischmann magazine 
advertisement. 
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that is hardest to bear. But have at it. Get 
the word across. Don’t fix up my notes 
much. Let them smash away as they come 
right off the bat. They are not only to com- 
fort the people there, but to relieve the 
boys here. They worry like the deuce over 
their folks. Some few who know what we 
are doing are after me all the time to help 
them get in touch with their own. They 
make constant efforts to communicate. 


Don’t argue. We cannot convince anyone 
against his will. Let him believe or deny. 
You are only a messenger. One accepts the 
heartease you offer, or he does not. Perhaps 
by the time this page is printed, the light- 
which-is-to-be will be shining on the earth. 
Undoubtedly the mystery that befogs us is 
likely to be soon lifted. 


Too bad that you are not able to con- 
vince Cooper’s mother that he is all right. 
He is more than all right. And he may serve 
to illustrate a point I indicated recently. 
You know how weak he used to be, and 
dissipated? Rather worthless and all that? 
Well, he is one of the most esteemed men 
here. Of course, he proved that he had 
courage when he hopped out of the trench 
with that grenade and saved his company. 
I told you about it. But he has a quality, 
a kind of compassion for all men, that makes 
him tower above'the rest of us. It is hard 
to take the measure of a man. There are 
so many bewildering standards. It’s rather 
easier here. 

Our use of the terms “here” and ‘“‘there”’ 
is likely misleading. At this stage, as I have 
explained, we are not separated from you; 
I mean that we are not removed from the 
influences and conditions of the earth. I do 
not know how to search for expressions that 
will convey the truth simply to all who may 
read these letters. If we are going to get to 
the people with this-we must take some 
steps to interest a publisher. How would it 
do to see ? Better think it over. I can- 
not advise. 





\ E DOnot know when we are to be sent 

on to some other field. You remember 
we were once recalled when we had almost 
reached an important port of departure 
from this environment. The subject of these 
points of egress interests me greatly. It 
seems that there are certain defined avenues 
of intercommunication. We do not fly up 
and into some other sphere. We travel by 
established channels. I am very anxious to 
find out just what this means, and I shall 
hope to let you know. 

There must be some reason why, of all the 
millions who have passed the lines, no one 
has defined the boundaries of the unseen 
worlds. We talk the matter over, here, and 
have about agreed that language becomes 
inadequate, or we enter upon untranslatable 
conditions. 

Then, too, we may begin to count time by 
the thousand-year schedule. With the reali- 
zation that you will soon be with us, we do 
not think to send you descriptions of what 
you are to see. One thing we must not lose 
sight of. This is the land of the living, and 
the loved ones are safe. 


Souls are being fused in these flames and 
purified. The bravery of men is applauded 
by the angels. ‘I have seen them rush to 
welcome some little chap who has given his 
life to save others. That is the Christ 
quality—the highest form of love. 


A lot of fellows in my tent were talking 
about the peculiar agony of suspense that 
mothers have to bear. Jack Wells spoke of 
that night in Gethsemane when the disciples 
slept. But somewhere in that garden was 
one who did not sleep. Mary watched all 
the dark night. Mothers are like that now. 


“THERE is no method about interspace 
_4 communication. The fuss of preparation 
is unnecessary and confusing. We do not 
need the material aids of paper and pencil,as 
our minds converse. I recommend the tran- 
Scriptions because you are reporting these 
notes for a purpose. We want them as ac- 
curate as possible. Of course I get balled 
up. But we'll keep sight of the plan. 


As we progress I find we are less inclined 
to criticize the efforts or condemn the fail- 
ures of others. Something of truth must be 
in the minds of even the fakers who try to 
materialize spirits and set tables to jumping 
about a room. Primitive people were taught 
by means of crude spectacles. But now we 
nave a way more suited to our developing 
intelligence, 


Do not let us stop, now, to go over what 
have said and correct inconsistencies. The 
Way unrolls continually, and I get various 


angles of vision. I am not seeing much, as 
yet, that is so very different from the earth 
as you know it. I should say that the differ- 
ence is chiefly in my new keenness of per- 
ception. 


Wells makes occasional journeys to the 
place where his folks live. I quote him, par- 
ticularly, because you know him. When I ask 
him how it is out yonder, he says for me to 
wait and see for myself. This may illustrate 
the point I have been trying to make. I 
asked him about the marriage of his older 
sister and her husband. I heard that the 
married become incorporated in one body. 
That is not just as it seemed at first to be. 
The two who love and marry are one in 
spirit and act and think as one soul. But 
they are separable in form and able to pur- 
sue their independent ways. 


I have formed a friendship with Ann. She 
is as playful as a child, and I like her. But 
we are not mentally companionable. You 
remember a poem you liked by Miss Colson, 
about laughter in heaven? Well, there is 
laughter here all right. I could not repeat a 
joke or any special thing that might be 
labeled humorous that is said or done. But 
there is a kind of joyousness that finds ex- 
pression in laughter. 


Cooper has gone back to Blighty. I 
missed him and asked Jack where he had 
gone. I do not understand yet. Will let 
you know. Am excited over news. Must go. 


HAVE a delicate task here, mother. Can- 

not speak of it without higher authority. 
If I receive that, I know I can depend on 
your judgment and good taste. I have con- 
ferred with Wells, who is farther advanced 
than Iam. Wait alone for this. 


Mother, it is not a new thought, but it is 
true that all forms of life are created dual. 
We have spoken of the human and spiritual 
only briefly, because I am crassly ignorant, 
even yet. But nature is also two-sided: 
material and ethereal. Everything is dupli- 
cated—forest, stream, landscape. Does that 
fact not make my place of residence more 
tangible to you? I should have told you 
sooner if I had heard of it. 


Yes, I know what you are up against try- 
ing to get this across. Poor little mother! 
Her neighbors think she is a nut. But if 
you can get a few to try to write they will 
start things. Explain how simple it is. A 
place, a pencil, a pad of paper and a heart 
crying the name of a boy. That’s all that is 
necessary. 


I have permission to tell you that Cooper 
has, because of his understanding and 
compassion, been sent back home as an 
instructor. His body, sustained by some life 
principle which I cannot explain, has been all 
this time in a reconstruction hospital back 
of the French lines. You may see him with 
your own eyes. And you will know that 
any man who has crossed No Man’s Land, 
and returned, has a message to the world 
from God. 


\ ELLS is hurrying on with his prepara- 

tions to go. I do not know whether 
I am to go with him or not. I rather hope I 
may. And yet I donot want to cut off our line 
of communication. I think after I leave this 
environment I shall have greater difficulty 
incommunicating. As I have said before, I 
shall, perhaps, enter into less translatable 
conditions. The common speech may be 
inadequate. That, alone, may account for 
the futile messages transmitted through 
mediums. Still, the spirit is free to travel, 
and it is likely I may find a way to continue 
my letters to you and to give you such in- 
formation as may be permitted. 


You hope I will not go, dear? Well, I may 
hang around here indefinitely. Many are 
coming in, however, and it looks as though 
we might be transferred. One reason makes 
me rather keen to go. Jack told me about 
his younger sister last night. She is, it 
seems, a tremendous favorite with him. I 
said I wished I could see her. And there 
she was! A vision, really, in response to my 
wish. I don’t believe heaven has a sweeter 
sight. I saw her plainly: dark-haired, blue- 
eyed, with a face of great brightness and fine 
color. 

Up to this time that I am relating 
the circumstances to you it has seemed 
miraculous, out of the natural order of 
things, that I could conjure up this girl’s 
likeness. But I now realize that faculty to 
be the commonest in the world. You are 
exercising it, now, as you think of me and 
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At Christmas Time 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them — 

except your photograph. 


There’s a Photographer in Your Town. 


(And he’s not as busy now as he will be in December. ) 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BREAD! 


Supreme among the many blessings for which 
America is grateful on this Thanksgiving Day is a 
bountiful supply of good Bread. 


Bread is your BEST food. It is most wholesome, 
most nourishing, most economical. Eat more of it. 


Give Bread to your children generously at meals and 
between meals. It supplies the building material for 
sturdy health, and restrains them at the holiday season 
from over-indulgence in sweets and heavy, rich foods. 


Order plenty of Bread today. 


“65 Delicious Dishes 
Made with Bread” 


is the title of a little book 
that you can get free 
from your baker or gro- 
cer, or at the Fleisch- 
mann office in your city. 
It will help you to pre- 
pare many tempting 
dishes at a very little 
expense. Please say you 
saw this offer in the 
Fleischmann magazine 
vertisement. 
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‘Thy Son Liveth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


that is hardest to bear. But have at it. Get 
the word across. Don’t fix up my notes 
much. Let them smash away as they come 
right off the bat. They are not only to com- 
fort the people there, but to relieve the 
boys here. They worry like the deuce over 
their folks. Some few who know what we 
are doing are after me all the time to help 
them get in touch with their own. They 
make constant efforts to communicate. 


Don’t argue. We cannot convince anyone 
against his will. Let him believe or deny. 
You are only a messenger. One accepts the 
heartease you offer, or he does not. Perhaps 
by the time this page is printed, the light- 
which-is-to-be will be shining on the earth. 
Undoubtedly the mystery that befogs us is 
likely to be soon lifted. 


Too bad that you are not able to con- 
vince Cooper’s mother that he is all right. 
He is more than all right. And he may serve 
to illustrate a point I indicated recently. 
You know how weak he used to be, and 
dissipated? Rather worthless and all that? 
Well, he is one of the most esteemed men 
here. Of course, he proved that he had 
courage when he hopped out of the trench 
with that grenade and saved his company. 
I told you about it. But he has a quality, 
a kind of compassion for all men, that makes 
him tower above'the rest of us. It is hard 
to take the measure of a man. There are 
so many bewildering standards. It’s rather 
easier here. 

Our use of the terms “here” and ‘“‘there”’ 
is likely misleading. At this stage, as I have 
explained, we are not separated from you; 
I mean that we are not removed from the 
influences and conditions of the earth. I do 
not know how to search for expressions that 
will convey the truth simply to all who may 
read these letters. If we are going to get to 
the people with this-we must take some 
steps to interest a publisher. How would it 
do to see ? Better think it over. I can- 
not advise. 





\ E DOnot know when we are to be sent 

on to some other field. You remember 
we were once recalled when we had almost 
reached an important port of departure 
from this environment. The subject of these 
points of egress interests me greatly. It 
seems that there are certain defined avenues 
of intercommunication. We do not fly up 
and into some other sphere. We travel by 
established channels. I am very anxious to 
find out just what this means, and I shall 
hope to let you know. 

There must be some reason why, of all the 
millions who have passed the lines, no one 
has defined the boundaries of the unseen 
worlds. We talk the matter over, here, and 
have about agreed that language becomes 
inadequate, or we enter upon untranslatable 
conditions. 

Then, too, we may begin to count time by 
the thousand-year schedule. With the reali- 
zation that you will soon be with us, we do 
not think to send you descriptions of what 
you are to see. One thing we must not lose 
sight of. This is the land of the living, and 
the loved ones are safe. 


Souls are being fused in these flames and 
purified. The bravery of men is applauded 
by the angels. ‘I have seen them rush to 
welcome some little chap who has given his 
life to save others. That is the Christ 
quality—the highest form of love. 


A lot of fellows in my tent were talking 
about the peculiar agony of suspense that 
mothers have to bear. Jack Wells spoke of 
that night in Gethsemane when the disciples 
slept. But somewhere in that garden was 
one who did not sleep. Mary watched all 
the dark night. Mothers are like that now. 


“THERE is no method about interspace 
_4 communication. The fuss of preparation 
is unnecessary and confusing. We do not 
need the material aids of paper and pencil,as 
our minds converse. I recommend the tran- 
scriptions because you are reporting these 
notes for a purpose. We want them as ac- 
curate as possible. Of course I get balled 
ip. But we'll keep sight of the plan. 


As we progress I find we are less inclined 
to criticize the efforts or condemn the fail- 
ures of others. Something of truth must be 
in the minds of even the fakers who try to 
materialize spirits and set tables to jumping 
about a room. Primitive people were taught 
by means of crude spectacles. But now we 
have a way more suited to our developing 
intelligence, 


Do not let us stop, now, to go over what 
T have said and correct inconsistencies. The 


angles of vision. I am not seeing much, as 
yet, that is so very different from the earth 
as you know it. I should say that the differ- 
ence is chiefly in my new keenness of per- 
ception. 


Wells makes occasional journeys to the 
place where his folks live. I quote him, par- 
ticularly, because you know him. When I ask 
him how it is out yonder, he says for me to 
wait and see for myself. This may illustrate 
the point I have been trying to make. I 
asked him about the marriage of his older 
sister and her husband. I heard that the 
married become incorporated in one body. 
That is not just as it seemed at first to be. 
The two who love and marry are one in 
spirit and act and think as one soul. But 
they are separable in form and able to pur- 
sue their independent ways. 


I have formed a friendship with Ann. She 
is as playful as a child, and I like her. But 
we are not mentally companionable. You 
remember a poem you liked by Miss Colson, 
about laughter in heaven? Well, there is 
laughter here all right. I could not repeat a 
joke or any special thing that might be 
labeled humorous that is said or done. But 
there is a kind of joyousness that finds ex- 
pression in laughter. 


Cooper has gone back to Blighty. I 
missed him and asked Jack where he had 
gone. I do not understand yet. Will let 
you know. Am excited over news. Must go. 


HAVE a delicate task here, mother. Can- 

not speak of it without higher authority. 
If I receive that, I know I can depend on 
your judgment and good taste. I have con- 
ferred with Wells, who is farther advanced 
than Iam. Wait alone for this. 


Mother, it is not a new thought, but it is 
true that all forms of life are created dual. 
We have spoken of the human and spiritual 
only briefly, because I am crassly ignorant, 
even yet. But nature is also two-sided: 
material and ethereal. Everything is dupli- 
cated—forest, stream, landscape. Does that 
fact not make my place of residence more 
tangible to you? I should have told you 
sooner if I had heard of it. 


Yes, I know what you are up against try- 
ing to get this across. Poor little mother! 
Her neighbors think she is a nut. But if 
you can get a few to try to write they will 
start things. Explain how simple it is. A 
place, a pencil, a pad of paper and a heart 
crying the name of a boy. That’s all that is 
necessary. 


I have permission to tell you that Cooper 
has, because of his understanding and 
compassion, been sent back home as an 
instructor. His body, sustained by some life 
principle which I cannot explain, has been all 
this time in a reconstruction hospital back 
of the French lines. You may see him with 
your own eyes. And you will know that 
any man who has crossed No Man’s Land, 
and returned, has a message to the world 
from God. 


ELLS is hurrying on with his prepara- 

tions to go. I do not know whether 
I am to go with him or not. I rather hope I 
may. And yet I donot want to cut off our line 
of communication. I think after I leave this 
environment I shall have greater difficulty 
incommunicating. As I have said before, I 
shall, perhaps, enter into less translatable 
conditions. The common speech may be 
inadequate. That, alone, may account for 
the futile messages transmitted through 
mediums. Still, the spirit is free to travel, 
and it is likely I may find a way to continue 
my letters to you and to give you such in- 
formation as may be permitted. 


You hope I will not go, dear? Well, I may 
hang around here indefinitely. Many are 
coming in, however, and it looks as though 
we might be transferred. One reason makes 
me rather keen to go. Jack told me about 
his younger sister last night. She is, it 
seems, a tremendous favorite with him. I 
said I wished I could see her. And there 
she was! A vision, really, in response to my 
wish. I don’t believe heaven has a sweeter 
sight. I saw her plainly: dark-haired, blue- 
eyed, with a face of great brightness and fine 
color. 

Up to this time that I am relating 
the circumstances to you it has seemed 
miraculous, out of the natural order of 
things, that I could conjure up this girl’s 
likeness. But I now realize that faculty to 
be the commonest in the world. You are 
exercising it, now, as you think of me and 
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At Christmas Time 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them — 

except your photograph. 


There’s a Photographer in Your Town. 


(And he’s not as busy now as he will be in December. ) 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Crown The Thanksgiving “= 
and Christm as Feast with | 






“WARD'S See 
PARADISE FRUITY 



































































| ARADISE FRUIT CAKE —a triumph in the art of cake- 
| making—is the most delicious cake you have ever tasted. | 
i Made from highest grade materials, including choicest fruits 
| 








from every clime, nuts, spices, butter, eggs, milk and sugar. 
Its irresistible goodness won't Ict it last long, but will keep indefinitely. 


The Christmas Gift De Luxe | 


An out-of-the-ordinary Christmas remembrance showing thoughtful 
choice and tasteful selection, and a gift that will be appreciated. Solve 
your gift-giving problems by sending Paradise Fruit Cakes to your 
friends. Have one at home to crown your Thanksgiving and Christmas 
| dinner. Send one to the absent boys and girls at school or college who 
| won't be home for Thanksgiving. Make their holiday a feast day. 


| 
| Put up like high-grade confec- At your dealers or sent by us 
tionery. rapped in glassine anywhere in the United States, 


paper and packed in a beautifully —_ parcel post or express prepaid, on 
decorated tin box lined with lace receipt of post-office money-order. 


| aper and doily. 
i per f Made by the “ WARDS,” the world’s 


Paradise Fruit Cake weighs 5 pounds ; . 
H net—is a liberal size, measuring more than greatest bakers, in their world-famous 
{ 10 inches in diameter. Price $5.00 each. sanitary bakeries. 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BROOKLYN Pi fFTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
NEWARK BALTIMORE PROVIDENCE 

















ATMORE'S 


MINCE MEAT 









Really Thick Mince Pies / 


HERE’S no pride or. pleasure in 

a pie unless it makes the mouth 
water—unless its goodness fulfills your 
expectations. 








Mouth-melting pies of this sort are 
made with Atmore’s Mince Meat. awe 


Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins and 
Fruits in Atmore’s expand and absorb 
the rich juices. Your oven produces 
a thick pie that’s a revelation. 


Special Offer : 


If your grocer does 
not sell Atmore’s 
Old-Fashioned 
Extra Family Wet 
Mince Meat, send 
us his name and 
we will ship you 
prepaid a 5-lb. | @ 
pail on the receipt [> 
of $2.50. 


Atmore & Son 
110-124 Tasker St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Housewives: insist on Atmore’s. No 
sugar or “extras” needed. Atmore’s Old- 
Fashioned Wet Mince Meat (sold in bulk) 
iy needs no mixing. Ready for the pie. A 5c 
|» ™ package (% lb.) of Atmore’s Condensed 
"| makes a great, big pie. 






















Try Atmore’s Philadelphia Plum Pudding 









































Thy Son Liveth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


ofher. Hereisa point, mother. Maybe you 
can elaborate it. You project your thought 
to any scene or you draw toward you what- 
ever vision you will. 


It may be that the peculiar conditions of 
our work here make my judgments rather 
one-sided. I fancy in other locations, Amer- 
ica for instance, the people who have come 
out must see many things in altogether 
different lights. They are dying around 
you every day. It should be perfectly 
simple to communicate with them. We are 
dwelling on the military exodus for the rea- 
sons we have outlined. 


Mother, I often think of the days when I 
was a little boy. How good and patient 
you have always been to me. Don’t forget 
in all this striving to let other hearts have 
comfort that the same old love is in your 
boy’s heart for you. 


I got your wire calling my attention to 
the scriptural statement that in heaven 
there is neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage, and I do not know what to say. It 
seemed (until you gave me this jolt) that the 
Bible bears out everything that I have been 
able to tell you. Perhaps the chronicler got 
balled up in this particular quotation. For 
love and marriage are certainly in bud and 
flower there. I can see this fact with my 
own eyes. 

Many things that I write you I gather 
from others, relying on you to weed out that 
which does not contribute to the big plan, 
or any flagrant inconsistency that may rob 
some soul of a crumb of comfort. Don’t 
bother about much else. This is a message, 
and it requires haste. 


F COURSE, there are false reports and 

reporters here. Not makers of lies, so 
much, as natural dramatists who see all 
things in an exaggerated and spectacular 
form. Then, there are the symbolists who 
write the revelations. 


Any critic would have me on the hip, and 
they will all be after you, if you can scare 
up a publisher to take this. And yet you 
will likely find a world more ready to listen, 
openly, to such a message than it has ever 
been before. Back in the human conscious- 
ness has always been a belief in spiritual 
things. The belief has been mixed with the 
terror of the unknown and denied because 
of that fear. Now the hand of God draws 
His worlds so near that they can whisper to 
each other. 


Cooper will take up his old life on earth, 
and his mother will have her son. But he 
will not be the same. None of those who go 
back will be the same. Angels, dressed in 
stained and faded khaki, will walk the 
familiar streets. Listen to them. 


Dogs come and go freely, back and forth 
across the invisible line. I am told this as 
a fact. They do not need to leave their 
natural bodies to associate with those who 
have died. They often follow their masters. 
Other animals have not quite these privi- 
leges, but after dissolution they appear here. 
I may not be clear. I often find a certain 
embarrassment in saying things that I, 
myself, would once have called bunk. But 
I guess they are true, all right. 


Try and remember, mother dear, that I 
do not know much more than I did when 
I left you. That is, no wisdom has been 
given me. I am, however, quickened in my 
perceptions, and my natural bent is encour- 
aged. I have every opportunity to learn. I 
suppose arbitrary rules must underlie this 
harmonious system of living. But they are 
not felt. 

None of us are fretted by “shalt nots” 
or “shalls.” We seem to go along about 
as we please. But we please to move with 
enthusiastic energy; if we did not, I sup- 
pose we might feel the sharp stick. 


I WANT to suggest to you to keep these 
notes entirely apart from anything else I 
write you. Do not make a big book. Let 
it be only a few pages to hide in a mourner’s 
sleeve. Call it a sleeve book, if you want to. 
I think that might convey an idea. But in 
any case keep it free from subjects or specu- 
lations: outside the main plan, which is: 
comfort for war-robbed humanity. Keep 
after that! There isno death! And don’t let 
any attractive theory sidetrack you. The 
firing is continual and terrific. I must get 
on the job of guiding the boys through. 
They will come without fear. 


Jack Wells and I are very close friends. 
His sister’s name is Alice, and she has grown 
up in the country beyond, where his folks 





live. It seems all reach or return to ma- 
turity. Youth blossoms and flowers, but 
does not decay. I can call up her vision at 
any time. But I want her near. 


Christ walks among the wounded con- 
tinually. The dying see Him, and the hurt 
are healed by His hand. Many have told 
me, and several times I have felt Him near. 
Once, for a moment, I saw Him, I told you. 


Preserve an unemotional mind, dear. 
Sanity and simplicity are essential to our 
purpose. Do not go on any tangent of de- 
scription or undertake analyses. What is 
here is here. Some people will find what 
we have hoped to give them. Others must 
find comfort in different ways. 


OU have understood, haven’t you, that 
I no longer stop and dictate these things 
to you? I talk to youasI perform my tasks, 


or lie at rest, or march along my ways. It . 


is almost certain that we are to be ordered 
on within a few hours’ time. Destination 
unknown. 

But wherever it may be, I shall travel 
with eager curiosity. I shall surely tell you 
all I can. It may be that one returns to 
this boundary for purposcs of communica- 
tion. That will develop later. 


Take care of your health. You have a 
task that you must not fail to accomplish. 
You can bind up some of the most grievous 
wounds in the world. Keep your strength 
and go up and down the wailing places on 
the earth, and say and know: “Thy son 
liveth.” That’s your part. 


I am on the march. And I am thinking 
of you, and the eternal verities, and of the 
wondering of a boy waiking beside me, and 
of the land that lies beyond our Jordan. And 
through and over all these other thoughts 
is something that permeates them with a 
kind of thrilling fragrance. It is love, I 
think, mother. 


We are passing through a land laid waste 
and yet triumphant. I fclt immensely sur- 
prised to see in all its beauty one great 
cathedral that had been destroyed. The 
angel said that all such buildings of prayer 
and song are spiritual and beyond vandal 
desecration. The bricks will be restored 
to conform to the imperishable idea. I do 
not want to get metaphysical (in the be- 
wildering way). I just want to say that I 
am improving in spiritual vision. When 
we started out before, you remember, I was 
only able to see the obvious: broken bodies 
of flesh and of stone. To-day I see the 
immortal structures. 


ie IS so simple, dear. Here I am on the 
open road that all humanity travels, go- 
ing toward the enlarged opportunities that 
await me. I have been talking to the boy. 
He is not more than fourteen. But he fought 
his fight. Spenser has taken him under his 
wing. I don’t mean that literally. None 
of us have wings. But that reminds me of 
what I was going to tell you about the 
messengers. Some way those old Greeks 
must have been in touch with this side of 
the world. Olympus must have pierced 
the invisible. For instance, these messen- 
gers wear little wings on their feet. I do 
not know whether they grow thcre or not. 
One passed us a moment ago, treading the 
air with incredible grace. Hermes reborn. 
They are employed between some higher 
command and our own. 


Spenser is reconciled to wait for his girl 
to join him. There is so much to do that 
the time passes with much swiftness in and 
out of light and dark. We have the same 
natural divisions that youhave. Why should 
this not be true? We are still on earth. As 
we pass, differences may arise that we are 
not conscious of, but so far as I am able ! 
shall keep you informed. 


We have now reached a river of surpass- 
ing beauty. I have always felt, and I am 
more impressed than ever with the feeling 
now, that a river is more spiritual than any 
other expression of physical nature. It may 
be that this is our port of egress. It is. We 
have been commanded to halt. One desire 
seems to animate usall: that is, to run down 
and swim in this shining stream. We have 
thrown away our outer garments and are 
plunging in. Good-by for now. I am 
running down to the water as I used to run 
down to the old mill stzeam, tingling with 


joy. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The foregoing is a con- 
densed version of the book, “Thy Son Liveth,” 
published and copyrighted by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Make this Christmas mark a de- 
crease in your wife’s daily burden. 
An Armstrong Table Stove will save 
her much traveling between dining 
room and kitchen. 


You see, it cooks three things at 
once—all the hot dishes of the meal 
—right on the table. 


It’s a good-looking, well-built 


article of table ware. The stove is 
heavily nickeled steel and the cooking 


Cooks % 
GChings 
at Once 
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A gift that will save steps for HER 


The Standard Stamping Company 
Huntington, West Virginia 


utensils are aluminum, fitted with 
strong ebonized handles guaranteed 
never to pull out. The tilting con- 
nection plug eliminates the friction 
of ordinary plug connections. Makes 
heat control easy. No burning of 
fingers—no spilling of foods on the 
table. It uses but little electricity. 


There’s a dealer near you who will 
gladly demoristrate the Armstrong 
Table Stove. See it at his store, or 
write us for a descriptive circular. 


TABLE 
STOVE 
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“Our home will never be destroyed 
byafirelikethatsolongas this Pyrene 
iswithinreach. I feel more than ever 
that this Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 
is the best investment we ever made, 
though the sum was small. 

“T had a constant tear of fire 
before we bought a Pyrene. 

“Now I can sleep peacefully on a 
Pullman, knowing that you, the kid- 
dies and our home are protected.” 


— 


you’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


San Francisco 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


Saves 15% on automobile insurance 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances 
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Is Your Child Yours? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


confronted with his guilt, abused his wife, 
framed a case against her and had her 
committed to an insane asylum. The wife 
succeeded in securing a release from the in- 
stitution on a writ of habeas corpus. Then 
she went to live ‘with a brother. Her chil- 
dren were allowed to visit her at intervals, 
but when she pleaded to be allowed to keep 
her little girl, her own brother turned against 
her and threatened to send her back to the 
asylum unless she continued to live as she 
was. 

In her desperation the mother stole her 
own child. With Miss Anthony’s help she 
fled to another city, where she undertook to 
support herself and her child by sewing. A 
storm of persecution, both by the woman’s 
family and by her own friends, was poured 
upon Miss Anthony’s head. Men whom she 
had counted as good friends were particu- 
larly hard in their criticism. Such men even 
as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison told her that she was discrediting 
woman suffrage in “abducting a man’s 
child.” 

There is one significant sign of progress 
that can be traced to the work of Susan B. 
Anthony and the early pioneers. The law in 
half our states at the present time might be 
with the fathers in a case like this, but if the 
facts became known public sentiment would 
be all on the other side. According to the 
warm-hearted estimate of the man in the 
street, it is the mother who brought the 
child into the world and brought it up with 
tenderest care who has the prior claim and 
the deciding voice with it. It would be the 
crime of abducting a woman’s child which 
would qutrage the public to-day. 


A Mother’s Fight for Her Children 


"to this changed attitude toward 
mothers is real is seen in the fact that :a 
conscientious judge will sometimes now set 
aside the law and exercise actual justice in 
behalf of a mother fighting for her child. 
This was done in the celebrated Tillman 
case decided in the South Carolina courts 
in 1909. 

In this now notorious case the father in 
his own lifetime deeded his two children 
to his parents though their mother was still 
living. The mother carried the case into 
the courts and finally won back her chil- 
dren, but only after a hard and experisive 
struggle through court after court and sus- 
tained by much publicity. The case was 
followed, in consequence of public sentiment 
aroused, by an amendment to, the guardian- 
ship law of the state which placed South 
Carolina in the group of more progressive 
states, where though the father is guardian 
during his lifetime he cannot will away his 
child from the mother. 

In the Tillman case the judge decided in 
accordance with conscience, not with law. 
This judge had the courage of his convictions 
and, taking a cue from public sentiment, 
ignored the letter of a law he knew to be a 
bad law. 

But in Georgia an equally conscientious 
judge, in a case somewhat similar, did not 
feel that he could make a farce of the clear 
letter of the law in this way. His decision 
held to the father’s common-law rights, but, 
to prevent a like case from happening again 
in Georgia, he went to the legislature and 
obtained an amendment which gives moth- 
ers some protection, though it does not give 
them equal guardianship. 


Unworthy as Husband, Not as Father 


HESE two cases are valuable in show- 

ing the influence of strong public senti- 
ment, but they show as well the need of a 
law stating specifically the rights of both 
parents to their children so there need be no 
leeway for judges, conscientious or other- 
wise, to stretch the law in favor of either 
parent. 

There is a Maryland case which well illus- 
trates the effect of obscure or conflicting 
statutes. A mother divorced her hus- 
band—sufficient to discredit him as a guard- 
ian, one would think. But, though un- 
worthy as a husband, he was able to pose as 
a worthy guardian. At any rate, he exer- 
cised the right of a guardian and willed his 
child to his sister while his wife was still 
living. 

The case in court was decided as though 
the old common law of Blackstone and 
the eighteenth century were in force in this 
state, while as a matter of fact Maryland 
is not among the most backward in its 
attitude toward mothers, since under a 
statute sometimes applied women in Mary- 
land are allowed some rights over their 
children after the fathers have passed away. 

This Maryland case where there was a 
conflict of common and statute law brings 
up the subject of other defects in some 


so-called equal-guardianship laws and em- 
phasizes the need of a model form of law - 
which can be interpfeted in only one way. 
Less than a dozen states have laws even 
approaching this standard. 


Where the Laws are Not Specific 


HE laws of Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 

Georgia and New Jersey are not even 
equal-guardianship laws, though they some 
times claim to be; they are compromises 
between equal and male guardianship which 
make it possible occasionally to consider the 
mother’s rights. 

The New York law is not in this imme 
diate class, but neither is it real equality, 
It reads: “A married woman is a joint 
guardian of her children with her husband, 
with equal powers, rights and duties in re- 
gard to them.” This would seem to be 
specific equal rights, couched in such defi- 
nite terms as to be impossible of misinter- 
pretation. And yet a New York court has 
suggested that this law applies only to 
testamentary guardians; in other words, 
that during his lifetime the father is sole 
guardian and when he passes away the 
mother succeeds. 

The court might well suggest this, since it 
has been decided that regardless of these 
“equal rights and powers” the father has 
the right to dictate in matters of religion 
and education. In the case of ‘‘Lamb’s Es- 
tate” the court said of an unworthy and in- 
temperate father who sought to dictate his 
son’s religious instruction: ‘The father, 
even yet in contemplation of our common 
law, is priest and king in his own household. 
Even if he is an unworthy father, he is not 
ipso facto dethroned and he retains the 
right to regulate the religious welfare of his 
own infant.” ‘The last italics are mine. 

Here we come back, after half a century 
since Susan B. Anthony’s case, to the sa- 
credness of a man’s child, and an undesir- 
able man at that! That old common law 
of guardianship persists even in New York, 
which has been under “equal” guardian- 
ship since 1893 by statute specially framed 
giving to mothers “equal powers, rights and 
duties.” 

In many of the equal-guardianship states 
the father has the sole right to the children’s 
earnings. He alone can dictate in matters 
of health or can inherit from them. Some 
of the equal-guardianship statutes contain 
provisos as to the mother’s rights not made 
of the father’s. Forinstance,she must be a 


fit guardian, though nothing is said of the 


father’s fitness as a guardian. She must 


not, if a widow, marry again. 


What is a Real Equal Law for Both? 


O GIVE real equality between the 

parents the model equal-guardianship 
law should be very specific. The Utah stat- 
ute is a good one for the states to follow. 
It provides that: ‘‘The husband and wife 
living together are the joint guardians of 
the minor children, with .equal powers, 
rights and duties in respect of the control 
and custody and of the services and earn 
ings of their minor children; -and neither 
the husband nor the wife has any right para 
mount to that of the other’in respect of the 
custody and control of the earnings of their 
children.” To this should be added equal 
rights to inherit from the child and perhaps 
a clause to the effect that ‘‘this law wipes 
out all previous common-law rights of the 
father.” 

On death the survivor should have the 
whole guardianship. On separation or di- 
vorce the judge should decide in accordance 
with the welfare of the child. 


HIS is the state of the guardianship 

laws of our country to-day. After 4 
long struggle substantial progress has been 
made, but the battle is only half won. Now, 
sustained by a new public opinion, equipped 
with information as to the defects in our 
present laws, and above all armed with the 
vote, the mothers of to-day should be able 
in short order to have model equal guard- 
ianship laws on the statute books of all our 
states. 

Nor is it for those mothers who go to 
court for their children that equal guardian- 
ship laws are most needed. If, like Mrs. 
Tillman, a mother has the courage to go to 
law and the money to carry her case from 
court to court, she will finally find a judge 
who will disregard the letter of the law and 
mete out real justice to her. It is rather 
those mothers who never tried the courts, 
who are poor or cowed into subjection 
by a knowledge of the law, who need 
equal guardianship fixed by a statute so 
framed that only one meaning can be read 
into it. 
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Send 25¢ to Vivaudou, Times Building, New York, 
for a sample of any of these delightful perfumes. 
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Raisins with Oatmeal@ 


Note the delicious blend of flavors 


in this almost perfectly balanced food 


RY it tomorrow morning. You who 

like oatmeal and have never tried rai- 
sins with it havea new delight in store. The 
luscious, fruity flavor of the raisins, the 
flavor of plump oats blend as no other two 
flavors can. 


Raisins were meant to go with oats and 
oats with raisins. Taste the delicious dish 
that results. See what you miss when you 
eat oatmeal alone. 


A Rare Food Value 


Oatmeal, as everyone knows, contains 
most of the food-elements that the body 
needs, 


Raisins supply the acids and minerals of 
fruit, and a generous portion of pure fruit- 
sugar, which is valuable energizing nutri- 
ment in practically pre-digested form. 


Add cream or milk, and you have a 
model dish, correct from every dietetic 
standpoint. 

Use raisins with ready-cooked cereals 
also. Raisins add 
flavor and nutri- 
tion to all kinds 
of breakfast food. 








Creamy Raisin Tapioca 


ASK FOR RAISIN CANDIES — DELICIOUS — HEALTHFUL. 

















Rolled Oats With Raisins 


1 cup rolled oats 
1 teaspoonful salt 


1 cup SUN-MAID Raisins 


Add rolled oats to the boiling water. Let boil for 
about ten minutes, stirring frequently; then add the 
raisins and cook ten or fifteen minutes longer. If a 
fireless cooker is used, simply let the rolled oats boil for 


GE 





ten minutes, add the raisins and place in the cooker 
overnight. 
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HIS trial with oatmeal will demon- 
strate how raisins create ‘‘luxury fla- 
vors’’ in scores of, so-called, plain foods. 


Boiled rice, bread pudding, Indian pud- 
ding, jelly desserts, stewed prunes, corn 
bread, muffins, cookies, etc., become new 
foods when raisins lend their charm. 


Make the plainer foods more acceptable 
through luscious flavor and note what you 
can save on bills. 


Ask for Sun-Maids 


When you order ask for Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins. They are made from swect, tender, 
juicy California grapes which are too deli- 
cate to ship far for table use. 

Get them as razsims in the Sun-Mauid 
brand, and you’ ll never want any other kind. 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 


removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown . 


without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on ‘he 
stem). All first-class dealers sell them. 


Ask for our free 


® e book, ‘‘Sun-Mauid 
= Recipes,’ showing 
aAISINS 100 ways to use them. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 





Raisin Caramel Apples 
AT CANDY STORES 
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Why Mr. Angelo ‘Patri’s School Has a Running Start in a National Task 





By Mary Graham Bonner 


BIG brick - and - sandstone 
!| building—you come upon it 
|| suddenly as you mount the 
brow of a little, hilly avenue, 
$j and you stop involuntarily. 
\/ The air is full of children’s 
voices—the voices of children 
SJ at play. On one side is a big 

block parked with fine old trees and full of 
vi ying children; on the other, a beautiful 
garden with a sundial in its center. In one 
corner is a greenhouse, full of growing 
things—plants and children. 

As you turn again to the big school build- 
ing your eye follows it up and up, until it 
catches the flag on top. Then you get the 
idea—that is what it all means: to hold up 
that flag on top! 

All about you are children playing. Their 
mates are in the shops, the classrooms, the 
laboratory—more than 3000 in all—mostly 
American born, but mostly children of foreign- 
born parents. Only a few come of old Amer- 
ican stock. It isa gathering of 
nations—a gathering for re- 








mothers to write English, to speak English, 
to spell English words. They brought back 
to the teacher the lessons their mothers 
had done. 

They are ambitious for their mothers. 
They do not want their mothers to appear 
stupid. They do not think their parents are 
stupid because they do not know the lan- 
guage before they are taught. But they will 
learn it and they will be glad, for English 
must be the universal language in America 
for all peoples. 

Through the auditorium of the school Mr. 
Patri also meets parents as well as children. 
It is a big room used constantly, to show 
parents how they must cook to build up 
health, how they must make strength to 
build up resistance, how they must take part 
in the nation’s activities. 

The personal element is kept in sight and 
brought into everything. Time and effort 
are not wasted in this way. “Pure human 
.interest holds children and parents,” says 


and they’ll wake up and the doctors will be 
angry at us and won’t let usinatall. Softly, 
now softly. Let’s think. You know the sol- 
dier is a man. That’s different from being 
a little boy or a little girl, isn’t it?” 

“Sure, sure!” the five hundred chuckled. 

“Let’s see, what would a soldier man 
like?” 

“T got you!” shrieked Abie. “I got you! 
A pipe, a real pipe, and tobacco.” 

“Cigarettes!” screamed a little miss who 
looked as if she had never been outside of 
a showcase. “‘Giggies is what they want, I 
know.” 

“No, no!” roared Patrick Larrigan. “’Tis 
soap, soap, teacher! It’s the nice-smellin’ 
soap they want.” 

“Tl tell you what we'll do. All the chil- 
dren who want to bring pipes, bring pipes. 
Those who want to bring cigarettes, bring 
them, only it must be a full box. Or a bag of 
tobacco. Anybody who wants to bring soap 
may do so, only it must be in nice new boxes.” 

The five hundred couldn’t 
wait to be dismissed. They 





birth. It is a public school in 
America—far up in that sec- 
tion of New York City known 
as the Bronx. 

Mr. Angelo Patri, the prin- 
cipal, who is the heart as well 
as the head of this school, was 
born in Italy, but received his 
education in an American pub- 
lic school and college. To the 
school he owes everything; and 
to the schools he looks for 
everything which this nation 
will ultimately produce—not 
only skilled workmen, cultured 
men and women, but—Amer- 
ican citizens, men and women 
worthy of the rights they have 
been given. He was born a 
genius for understanding chil- 
dren, clever or stupid, good or 
bad, and possesses the rare in- 
herent gift of turning into suc- 
cess whatever he undertakes. 

Mr. Patri is not simply an 
unusual principal having under 
him an unusual and splendid school. He is 
a man, an individual who can by his inspira- 
tion, his watchfulness, his sympathy, his 
spirit of cobperating with the children, lead 
them along the paths of democracy and 
Americanism because he shows them what 
it means to be democratic, what it means to 
be Americans. 





R. PATRI never raises his voice, he is 

always patient, he is never angry. He 
waits to hear what the other person has to 
say, whether the other person is a parent, 
a teacher or a child. He always listens, 
he always thinks. Always he considers the 
greatest and the most important thing in life 
is the child. 

“The closer one gets to the child, the less 
one is autocratic and stern, the more the 
child is eager to do, the more he daily de- 
velops. Let him into the secret,” is Mr. 
Patri’s way. 

His ideals are in terms of the child, his 
life’s work is for the child, to make life hap- 
picr and better and finer because the child 
has been given the right start. 

‘Americanization,” thought Mr. Patri, 
“ond each race speaking its own language! 
Understand America, and the races unable to 
understand each other! One language for 
the builders of America.” The idea ran 
through Mr. Patri’s mind. ‘How can the 
school, my school, start the work going? 

“The home will always be the foundation 
o! the state, of the country, and so the school 
must codperate with the home. No parent 
can hope to get close to a child and under- 
stand his struggles and defeats if that parent 
does not know the language in which the 
child is daily being taught. 

“T should reach the mothers,” he said to 
himself. ‘The mothers are the center of the 
family group. They are the ones most fre- 
quently neglected. They cannot go to night 
school. They cannot go to day school save 
once in a while on a visit. They must stay at 
home and cookand mend and clean and scrub. 
They must ease the worries of the family 
Wage-earners. I must reach the mothers.”’ 


S° AN experiment which may lead to 
widespread results was tried out by one 
of the teachers: getting the children to teach 
their mothers the English language in their 
homes at night. 

Blank books were prepared for the par- 
ents. The teacher told the children to take 
these books home and show the mothers how 
to write their names, their addresses, the 
names of their children. 

Each mother was given a different lesson 
and as she progressed was given a more ad- 
vanced lesson. The children helped their 


teense 





Saluting “ My” Flag at Mr. Patri’s School 


Mr. Patri. “I know of a fine auditorium 
job in a neighboring school.” 


H, CHILDREN, I’ve something to tell 

you this morning!” The auditorium 
teacher was talking to the five hundred third 
and fourth year children in the auditorium 
of the school during our second year of war. 
The five hundred liked him. He told them 
fine stories and he never asked them to sit 
still too long unless there was company, and 
then he paid up for that afterward. 

“Yes, I’ve something to tell you.” 
five hundred focused their eyes on him. 

“Something very important.” ‘The five 
hundred straightened their backs. 

“Tt’s something you can do for the sol- 
diers.” The five hundred leaned over like 
sunflowers with faces toward the sun. 

““There’s a hospital, a great big hospital— 
you know what a hospital is?” The five 
hundred nodded, with compressed mouths 
and eyes beseeching him to go on. 

“This hospital is a long row of little 
houses, not high ones, little low ones so the 
sick soldiers won’t have to climb stairs, you 
know.” ‘The heads nodded. They knew. 

“The windows look out on the park and 
all the pretty flowers are growing and the 
birds are singing for the soldier boys. The 
nurses are there, those good women that 
wear white caps and white dresses and red 
crosses on their arms.” 

“T saw them in the parade,” 
his eyés shining. 

“Yes; those are the ones. You know the 
boys can’t take their mothers to camp.’ 

“No; of course not,” agreed the five 
hundred. 

“And the Red Cross nurses take the 
places of the mothers. It’s not just the same 
as being at home and having the whole 
family waiting on you and a whole doctor all 
to yourself and your mother to hold your 
hand if the pain gets too bad. Is it?” 

“No-ol” chanted the chorus. 

“Of course the boys miss all that. They 
are sick and lonely and among strangers. 

The five hundred looked very sad. 

“ And they’d like things to cheer them up 
and help them get better quicker. Wonder 
what they’d like?” Solemn faced and a 
little bit anxious the five hundred faced 
him. 

“Well, what would you like if you were 
getting better after a bad sickness?” 

“A book, a game, a rocking-chair, some- 
thing good to eat,” they suggested. 

The five hundred had the idea now and 
were in hot pursuit. “What can we bring? 
What can we bring?” They shouted. 

“Wait, wait; if you shout like this the 
soldiers will hear you clear up to the hospital 


The 


called Abie, 


tore out. That afternoon there 
was a steady stream to the audi- 
torium. Each youngster car- 
ried a package. Dainty little 
girls carried cigarettes and 
stout little boys carried pack- 
ages of chocolate. At night 
there was a fine stack of neat 
packages. 


HE next morning the whole 

school came early. Three 
thousand of them—each had a 
bundle. They were armed with 
pipes and tobacco. 

The stage was piled high. 
The auditorium smelled of 
tobacco and soap. The five 
hundred sat back smiling and 
happy. They had done well and 
they knew it. 

But how did the school 
know about it? And the neigh- 
bors? 


“We told ’em. We got all ” 


we could,” said Abie. 

Then the teachers came with small pack- 
ages. ‘The children told us,” they said. And 
mothers, but mostly daddies. They would 
hand in a package and say: ‘Glad to doa lit- 
tle. Too old togo. They won’t take me. Let 
me in if you’re doing this again, won’t you?” 

A wonderful place is the auditorium. Here 
the school reaches out and meets the home, 
the neighborhood, the city, the nation. It 
may be through the potter telling of his art, 
or the carpenter of his. It may be through 
the Red Cross membership drive or the Lib- 
erty Bond issue, It may be the police or fire 
department, or the board of health, whose 
message must be carried into the homes. 
Here street ordinances become concrete, 
vivid realities, when a uniformed officer pre- 
sents them and explains the law. 


NEneighborhood, according to Mr. Patri, 

had not responded to the Red Cross 
drive. The fact was plain. The Red Cross 
leader looked across the table at the principal 
sitting calmly listening to her sad story and 
a cloud of discontent gathered on her brow. 
“Tt’s a dead flat failure. Out of the whole 
district I got six members.” 

The principal nodded slightly, still silent. 

“Six members. Do you get that? Just six 
Red Cross flags in the whole district. They 
ignore us. Such a people!” 

The principal spoke: ‘“‘How many mem- 
bers did you expect to get in this district?” 

“Five hundred. It’s crowded, but it’s for- 
eign and we can’t expect much.” 

The principal’s “eyebrows rose. ‘Not so 
foreign,” he murmured. “I'll need about 
three thousand of those cards.”’ He went on 
unheeding the worker’s gasp of astonishment. 

“Come back the day after to-morrow and 
get our report.” 

For a time the principal sat quietly think- 
ing. He knew the people’s lives, and the 
knowledge had bound the school and the dis- 
trict together until one was lost in the other. 

A bell rang and the principal went down- 
stairs to the assembly. The room was filled 
with other boys and girls, five hundred of 
them. He walked slowly across the room, 
mounted the platform and stood before the 
children, holding the paper Red Cross win- 
dow flag. The children grew very quiet. It 
was evident the principal had something im- 
portant to say. 

“Children, do you remember Thomas 
Valente?” Affirmative shouts filled the room. 

Everybody knew red-headed, freckle- 
faced Tommie. He had pulled the school out 
of the tied score only two years before. Tom- 
mie had won the championship just as the 
referee had blown his whistle. They cheered 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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Women are fast be- 
coming fountain pen 
enthusiasts—and that 
means CONKLIN 
enthusiasts. We are 
constantly hearing 
such remarks as— 
“Why, since I have 
my Conklin, I don’t 
see how I ever got 
along without a foun- 
tain pen! It’s so con- 
venient.” 

The business 
woman became a 
CONKLIN devotee 
long ago, its efficiency 
appealing to her 
trained mind and her 


instinctive sense of 


orderliness. 


A particular feature 
thatattractswomento 
the CONKLIN: is its 
utter cleanliness. She 
knows she can 
toss it into her 
handbag up- 
side-down or 
any way with- 
out danger of 
a single ink 
stain. 


Special sizes and 
styles for ladies 
and every kind of 
point from extra 
fine to broad stub. 
Special points for 
stenographersand 
bookkeepers. 

Sold by leading 
stationers, jew- 
elers, druggists 
and department 
stores. 


The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


Reghi:tto the Po 


Crescent-F iller||) 
Fountain Pen: 
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Distinctive Homes 






\ X JE supply promptly all materials for 
complete homes at wholesale prices. Many cus- 
tomers write we have saved them as high as thirty to 
fifty per cent. We ship anywhere—no matter where 
you live. Highest quality materials. Prices guaranteed 
to include everything as specified—no extras. Lum- 
ber Ready-cut to fit; reduces labor costs—avoids ex- 
pensive delays. Or not Ready-cut, as preferred. 


Our Four Mills 


In order to reduce freight costs, we operate four mills and 
ship from the one nearest you. The mills are located at Chehalis, 
Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, 


Iowa. 
Storm Sash Made Right! 


Save their cost in coal! Write for catalogue. 





Gordon-VantTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Half a Century 


6991 Case Street 


Book of 200 
Home Plans 


Name 
i City 


Ladies’ Home Journal for Novem 










at Guaranteed Costs A RITE } 











200 Home 
Plans—FREE 


Learn about our service. 
Send for our Book of Plans. 
Prices, specifications and 
descriptions of homes for 
town and country—cot- 
tages, bungalows, etc. Many 
inexpensively adapted from 
best work of leading American 
architects. Book shows photos, 
floor plans, many conveniences 
—built-in cabinets, linen clos- 
ets, pantry cases, etc.-—that 
save steps and make house- 
work easier. Over 
customers and three strong 
banks vouch for us. 











Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing. 


Davenport, lowa 


GORDON -VAN TINE CO., 6991 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
Gentlemen :—Send me FREE books as checked: 

Building Material 

and Storm Sash : 


Books of Barns and 
Farm Buildings 


Address 









State. 
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RUBENS 
Infant Shirts 











For 
Better Babies 


The Rubens is the better shirt 
which protects the health of 
better babies. 


Double lap over chest and 
stomach provides the warmth 
required to prevent coughs and 


The adjustable belt, fastening 
with a single safety pin, assures 
perfect fit, expands with growth, 
makes dressing easy. 

The Rubens is made of cot- 
ton, merino, wool, silk and 
wool, or all-silk, for children of 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
us his name.. Price list free for 
the asking. 


For your protection insist on 


the Rubens shirt which has the 
ubevoo signature. 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market St., Chicago 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


the birds. I was wandering around, wait- 
ing for breakfast, and I wandered through 
that little gate to havea look at your view.”’ 

Mary Lou beheld once more the hand of 
fate. The little gate into Mrs. Brown’s 
garden, made in some prehistoric time for 
some prehistoric reason, unopened for so 
long that she had grown to believe it a part 
of the fence, gaped magically wide. How 
clever, how worldly-wise was this stranger 
to open—really open!—that never-opened 
little gate. It seemed a sort of omen. 

“May I introduce myself,” he went on 
easily, “‘before you set the dogs on me? My 
name is Ayres—Vincent Ayres.” 

“ Ayres,” echoed the girl’s thoughts, “‘and 
Vincent—Vincent! What an unusual name!” 
Mary Lou smiled, her best and most dimply 
smile. ‘‘My only dog’s a cat,” she said, 
“and I’m Mary Lou Tunstall.” 

Thus easily and lightly was it done—the 
beginning. 

They strolled around the garden and 
counted the new daffodils that had bloomed 
overnight. Mr. Vincent Ayres patronized 
nature very pleasantly, but looked more 
into Mary Lou’s eyes, which avoided his in 
a most alluring manner. He praised the 
fate that had placed him as a paying guest 
at Mrs. Brown’s and hoped Mary Lou be- 
lieved in her duty toward her neighbor. He 
wanted to look at the Duval farm that very 
afternoon. He would order a car for four 
o’clock, and would she, as an act of charity, 
go with him and show him the way? 

Show him! How wonderful! Show him! 
Mary Lou, poking at a pebble with her foot, 
blushed quite disproportionately and did 
not raise her eyes for so long that she found 
it hard to raise them at all. When she did, 
Mr. Vincent Ayres, his hand on the “never- 
opened little gate,” was looking down at 
her with such an interested expression that 
her reply became a response. “ Yes,”’ said 
Mary Lou, and Mary Lou blushed more 
than ever. 

“Yes” is such a portentous word, espe- 

cially after a pause. 
" HO on earth was that man you were 
talking to, Mary Lou Tunstall?” 
Mary Lou’s mother demanded with some 
asperity. ‘Ayres! Ayres! I never heard of 
any Ayres around here. Who introduced 
you to him and who is he? What was he 
doing in my garden at half past seven o’clock 
in the morning?” 

“Why, he was—er—looking at our view, 
mother. You know we have a wonderful 
view, and he just looked at it. He didn’t 
expect anybody to see him, and I just hap- 
pened along,” ended Mary Lou plaintively. 

“Well, remember, that’s no introduction 
at all. You might just nod to him if you see 
him again.” 

“Why—mother & 

“Why didn’t you come to my room last 
night after Pat left?’”? went on Mrs. Tun- 
stall. “You just slipped by, and I never 
heard you. It was awfully quiet down there 
anyway,” she went on suspiciously. 

Mary Lou returned no answer. Last 
night seemed away back in another world. 

“Tf Pat should—address you, Mary Lou 
Tunstall, you’d be the luckiest girl in this 
town.” 

Buds cannot be made into roses by being 
torn open. Since childhood Mary Lou had 
resolutely refused to confide in her mother 
in the smallest degree. “I’m going to Mrs. 
Fisher’s this afternoon to get my dress 
fitted,’”’ she announced crisply. 

And as the clock on the parlor mantel 
struck four—which was really five minutes 
of—Mary Lou sauntered slowly down the 
walk to the front gate, called something to 
a runabout, which stopped for a hardly ap- 
preciable second, and went quickly down 
the street. 





WENTY minutes later having visited 

Mrs. Fisher according to schedule, she 
entered the car. Thirty minutes later, with 
very pink cheeks and very bright eyes, she 
was gliding along the open road with Mr. 
Vincent Ayres. 

“Do you know,” she announced gayly, 
“that I am running away with you?” 

“T had a feeling the shoe was on the other 
foot.”” Mr. Ayres swung deftly between a 
slow-moving wagon and a menacing ditch. 
“Finders are keepers. I found you, you 
know, at seven-thirty this morning in the 
daffodil bed.” 

“Oh, but you haven’t found me properly 
at all. Who introduced you? Yourself.” 
Mary Lou’s small nose went up in the air. 
“That’s no introduction at all. Mother 
doesn’t think a thing of it. She said I might 
perhaps just nod to you if I saw you again.” 
Mary Lou gave a very haughty little incli- 
nation of the head. “See!” 

“Tf—you saw me again,” said Mr. Ayres 
with telling emphasis. 





Lou 


“‘Tt’s marvelous, being wicked,” the young 
woman went on with animation. 

“Ts it wicked to go with me?” 

“When I know mother wouldn’t like it? 
Oh, look at the dogwood!” 

““A waste of time,” drawled Mr. Ayres. 
“‘T can see something much prettier.” 

“T suppose you mean this car,” said Mary 
Lou demurely. “I see you patronize 
Smith’s garage. You can tell by the turtle- 
dove lap robes. He used to send them with 
buggies. Now he sends them out with the 
runabouts.” 


HE car from Smith’s garage did not 

overexert itself. It spent much of thai 
golden spring afternoon in resting in roman- 
tic spots. Perhaps it tried to live up to the 
ideal handed down by the two-seated buggy 
and kept green by the turtledove lap robe 
At any rate it brought Mr. Vincent Ayre 
and Mary Lou home only after the most 
bewitching moon that ever shone on new 
leaves and dogwood blossoms was turning 
from a cloud moon into real silver. 

Mrs. Tunstall was pacing the front porch 
Also she had committed the indiscretion of 
phoning to Pat. He was sitting on the top 
step, gloom written large all over him, as 
the runabout, treacherous through and 
through, glided up to the front gate with a 
flourish. Mrs. Tunstall’s nervous footsteps 
paused. Pat strode down the walk, his face 
set. Mr. Ayres opened the somewhat 
rickety door and Mary Lou descended, her 
arms full of wild azalea. 

“T’ve had a perfectly wonderful time,” 
she said. “‘That runabout “ 

“Mary Lou Tunstall, is that you?” came 
from the porch. 

“Yes, mother; we didn’t mean to be so 
late.” 

“Do you know it’s a quarter past nine?” 
demanded a stern voice as a very angry Pat 
reached the sidewalk. ‘‘ Where in the world 
have you been?” 

Mary Lou threw up her small chin 
haughtily. “I have been for the most 
wonderful ride,” she said slowly, “I ever 
had in my whole life. I want you to meet 
Mr. Ayres, Mr. Harrison.” 

Mr. Harrison gave Mr. Ayres a blood- 
thirsty look and a curt nod. 

“Come straight in, Mary Lou Tunstall,” 
floated from the porch. 

““Won’t you come in, Mr. Ayres?” went 
on Mary Lou in her most appealing manner. 
‘Perhaps we can find some supper. Since 
it’s so late, Pat’’—with chill dignity—‘“I 
suppose you wouldn’t care to come.” 

Pat’s feelings had boiled beyond the 
speaking point. He looked at Mary Lou 
very hard. She returned the look without 
the flicker of an eyelash. “‘I’d better be 
going. Good-by,” he blurted, took off his 
hat very gravely, straightened his shoulders 
and walked off down the village street. 

“Mary Lou!” came from the porch per- 
emptorily. 

Mary Lou turned to Mr. Vincent Ayres. 
“I’m afraid to go without you,” she said. 
“Come on in, and help me explain.” 





si Y GOODNESS, Rose! I never 
dreamed of such—well, I guess you’d 
call it boldness—in my life.” Mary Lou 
stopped brushing her yellow hair, which 
was parted and hung loosely on her flushed 
cheeks, and clasped the brush to her bosom. 
“He called me ‘little girl’—little girl! You 
just ought to have heard the way he said it. 
He said: ‘Little girl, don’t be so cold; call 
me Vincent.’ And he took my hand. What 
do you know about that? And he sai: 
‘Couldn’t you care for me a little?’”’ 

“Oh, Mary Lou!” Mary Lou’s bosom 
friend quivered with ecstatic sympathy. 
“What did you say?” 

“Do you know,”’—her face was like a 
rose—“I believe he was about to put his 
arm around me.” 

“Oh, Mary Lou, not really!” 

“T really believe in another minute he 
would have; but of course I couldn’t allow 
anything like that; so I—I # 

**What in the world did you do?” 

‘T just looked him right in the eye—have 
you noticed, Rose, what a wonderful ex- 
pression he has in his eyes? They look-- 
well, so sort of experienced and interes'!- 
ing—I looked him right in the eye and 
simply took my hand away, firmly.” 

“Oh, Mary Lou, did you really?” 

“T certainly did. But let me tell you 
Rose—now you mustn’t breathe this to 
soul—do you know, now of course I kno 
it would have been wrong, because I’m nv 
really engaged to him, yet—but if he had 
well, you know I wouldn’t have real! 
minded.” 

“Oh, Mary Lou! Then you are in lov 
with him.” Rose clasped her hands. 
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Romance and Mary Lou 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


“Well, I really never dreamed I would 
feel about a person the way I feel about— 
Vincent.” Mary Lou hesitated prettily at 
the name. “I’ve only known him two weeks 
vesterday, and I’ve had to plan and plan 
every time I’ve seen him, even for two 
minutes. Mother hates the ground he walks 
on, and you know how mother is. He can’t 
come here at all. Pat has made a perfect 
goose of himself; but of course that’s 
natural. He has to see how superior 
Vincent Ayres is to anything in Benton- 
ville. I can’t help that, can 1?” 

“Why, of course you can’t.” 

“Do you remember, Rose, that poem I 
marked in my Tennyson? 


‘*My dust would hear him and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under his feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


“Tt’s really ‘her’; but I’ve got in a sort 
of habit of putting in ‘him’ and ‘his.’” 

“T always did think,” said Rose softly, 
“that was the loveliest thing!” 

“Tt is; wonderful!” agreed Mary Lou. 
“Well, that’s exactly the way I feel about 
Vincent Ayres. I just picture him striding 
over my grave with that wonderful walk he 
has, and I'll be lying under the clods white 
and still’”’—Mary Lou’s earnestness brought 
tears to her own eyes—‘“‘and I'll hear him 
and quiver all over and come up under his 
feet—er—perhaps in bleeding hearts; that 
would be nice, wouldn’t it?”” Mary Lou sat 
down beside Rose on the bed and wiped her 
eyes with the sleeve of her kimono, the 
moment being too great to admit of a search 
for a handkerchief. 


ge was visibly affected. “Not every- 
body can feel like that,’”’ she murmured 
dreamily. 

“Perhaps not,’ agreed Mary Lou. “I 
didn’t know that I could until I met Vin- 
cent. But now’’—she began laying careful 
little tucks in her kimono with her fingers— 
“do you know, Rose, I have every note he 
has written me, and he has written nearly 
every day since he found he couldn’t come. 
I have tied them up with a blue ribbon 
and—a little piece of that azalea I got that 
first afternoon, when we came home so late 
and mother got so worked up, you know; 
and I sleep with them under my pillow and 
you have no idea, Rose, how often I dream 
about him. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Perfectly wonderful!” 

“Mother is always going on about not 
knowing anything about him or his family 
or anything; but, do you know, I think 
that is half of it. You love a person for 
himself alone. I would not have it any 
other way. I just don’t know,” went on 
Mary Lou pensively, “how it will all come 
out. Do you know, Rose, what he wants 
me to do? I nearly died when he told me 
about it.” 

‘What in the world is it?” 

“Why, he says he’s awfully tired of just 
scraps, seeing me for two minutes at, the drug 
store and having me meet him in the moon- 
light at the gate and—well, all the scrappy 
things we’ve been doing; and he wants 
me to go in a car—not the balky one, but 

. real car that can make time—over to 
Havensburg and’”’—Mary Lou’s eyes grew 
large—“I can select a diamond ring or 
sapphire or ruby or any kind in the world 
I want, and we’ll have dinner at a hotel. 
I’ve never had dinner with a man at a hotel 
in my life’’—she clutched Rose’s arm in 
the excitement of the climax—‘“‘and we’ll 
come back and show mother the ring and 
she’ll see how firm and determined we are 
and she’ll let us be married right away.” 


re Rose put her arm around Mary 
Lou and hugged her violently. ‘It’s 
ail so romantic,” she said. 

“But, Rose”—Mary Lou became medi- 
tative once more—‘‘I’d love that ring, but 
I've never said I’d marry him, and some- 
times I’m not a bit sure I want to. Mar- 
nage is so sort of different. I almost think 
I'd rather Vincent kept a beautiful ideal 
of me—sort of dressed up in my best clothes 
with my hair all fixed and perhaps a big 
red rose pinned on. When you marry people 
you get to know them so awfully well.” 

“Gracious! Are you going to tell him 

that?” 
_ “Mercy, no.”” Mary Lou laughed. “And 
it does sound kind of grand. He says he’ll 
take me to New York for a wedding trip. 
New York—think of that!” 

“Oh!” Rose hugged her again. 

“And of course you couldn’t tell a person 
you loved them too much to marry them, 
now could you?” 

_ “Well, I guess not, Mary Lou. But 
isn’t he a good deal older than you?” 

“T reckon he is. I love him to be older. 
He knows so much more about—well, 


everything.” Mary Lou looked happily 
into space. “TI’ll show you my ring the 
minute I get back.” 

The following afternoon Mary Lou, with 
her spring suit and her best gloves and a 
trim little sailor hat and a large red rose 
pinned in just the right place to accentuate 
the pink in her cheeks, was picking her way 
down an unsavory side street toward a 
waiting automobile. She had had an excit- 
ing time getting away from her mother, who, 
having given her her own way for eighteen 
years and two months, was astonished to 
find she could not control her daughter now 
she had put her mind on it. 


MiAk* LOU looked suspiciously past the 
chickens and dogs and swarming chil- 
dren of the colored people who inhabited this 
section and saw another automobile, that 
had been gliding harmlessly on a parallel 
street, swerve and proceed recklessly across 
a dump piled with tin cans and other débris 
in her direction. She quickened her steps 
and held her head high, but she was not 
quick enough. Pat Harrison, in a state of 
violent excitement, shot out of the car and 
on to the sidewalk beside her. 

“There’s no use telling me anything, 
Mary Lou. I can see that fellow waiting 
just as well as you can, and I just want to 
tell you it’s outrageous—perfectly out- 
rageous.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mary Lou, her chin 
going up a little higher. ‘You’re awfully 
kind, I’m sure.” 

Pat seized her by the arm. “Mary Lou, 
you’ve known me ever since you were little. 
You ought to pay some attention to what I 
say. Now, I ask you not to go with that 
man. You are so young, you don’t under- 
stand what you are doing. Don’t you know 
people are talking already about your 
meeting him around places? It’s not right.” 

“And don’t you know I’ve got a right to 
choose for myself, Pat Harrison? Kindly 
let go my arm. I should think that might 
be commented on, if there were anybody 
to comment.” Mary Lou was thoroughly 
angry now. “If you want to know what 
I think, I think it is outrageous the way 
you and mother have insulted and talked 
against Mr. Ayres, simply because he has 
been nice tome. Mother is so disagreeable 
to him, I told him he shouldn’t come to our 
house. And now, here you begin; I won’t 
have it, Pat Harrison, I simply won’t. And 
I want you to understand that the more 
you talk against him the more I'll stand by 
him. Now!” 


BUZZ came from the car standing two 
short blocks away. It began moving 
swiftly in their direction. 

“Tf you care a thing for my opinion 
Pat looked down at her with grave appeal. 

Mary Lou refused to look at him. “I 
think you’re perfectly horrid,’”’ she blazed. 
“What right have you ‘es 

The car drew up at the curb. Mr. Ayres 
stepped out. He gave the rival suitor a 
curt nod. “Ready, Miss Tunstall?” He 
held out his hand. 

Mary Lou shrugged her shoulders and 
turned her back upon Mr. Harrison. ‘What 
a marvelous afternoon for motoring!” she 
beamed with her most grown-up air. “I 
see you’ve changed your garage.” 

She gave Mr. Ayres her hand and sprang 
in, tucked her skirt under her and felt to see 
if her hairpins were in place. By the time 
that she had made sure that her hat was 
not on one side they had reached the end 
of the street. She looked back out of the 
corner of her eyes. Pat was gone. 


” 








“It’s the most adorable ring I ever saw 
in my life.” Mary Lou laid a slim, un- 
gloved hand on the edge of the table and 
turned it delicately this way and that to 
catch the light in the solitaire diamond that 
ornamented her third finger. She raised 
grateful and adoring eyes to Mr. Vincent 
Ayres, who asked whether she liked oysters 
and laughed when she said she could not 
swallow one if her life depended on it. 

Mary Lou’s head was in a whirl, but as 
she looked across the small table she took in 
every detail with the photographic eye of 
eighteen. Vincent—she called him that 
always now—showed to the very best ad- 
vantage in a city. She looked at his little 
mustache so carefully trimmed, at his well- 
groomed hair, at his experienced eyes with 
the tiny fan-shaped wrinkles, at his hand 
with the seal ring. She marveled at the 
shining worldly wonder of him. “And this 
man is really in love with me,” she thought 
rapturously. 

Aloud she said: “Ice cream, oh, yes; and 
cake; and we might have pie. Let’s get 
lots of dessert. I like that better than 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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hurt? 
They should 


not hurt at 

all. Foot pains 
are signals of 
foot weakness— 
which may become 
serious if neglected. 


Get Wizard 
Foot-Relief 


from callouses, weak ankles, flat foot, 
run-over heels, —or other foot trouble. 
The Wizard method, entirely different 
from any other, removes the causes of 
Soft leather inserts are 
individually adjusted in overlapping pockets, 
building a natural, comfortable easy support 
under the weak parts of your foot structure. 
Wizards restore your feet to normal. All pain 
stops at once. Relief is complete and lasting. 
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Wizard Foot-Relief experts are 
at shoe and department stores 
everywhere. Also at surgical 
supply houses. Go get Wizard 
Foot-Relief to-day 


Write us for Free Booklet, explain- 
ing the sears princiole of Wizard 


Foot-Relief Metho 


#; Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1683 Locust Street, 
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Durablee-DURHAM JY 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial de- 
mocracy — never of 
Child Labor. We 
have no strikes or 
lockouts. 











Full of warmth and full of wear 


ERE is comfort for cold weather. Durable- 
DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery is warm. It is 
the sensible hosiery for winter wear. 


all fashionable colors and come in all weights up to 
and including mercerized goods. 

Every pair is extra strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Legs are full length; tops wide and 
elastic; sizes are accurately marked. Soles and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham dyes 
will not fade. 

Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look 
for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. You 
should be able to buy it at any dealer's. If you do 
not find it, please write to our sales department, 88. 
Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of 
your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


The thick, fleecy lining keeps in the warmth—and 
keeps out the cold. Aind these stockings have the 
strength to give long wear—and stay good-looking 
through many wearings and washings. 


DurableeDURHAM Hosiery includes not only 
Fleecy-lined, but other styles for every member of 
the family—for work, dress, or play—for every sea- 
son of the year. Styles for men and women include 
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Electric Washing Machine 


It aids them in solving the servant problem. 


The Thor is the product of an institution 
which has manufactured washing machines 
for 13 years. It represents the utmost in me- 
chanical skill and is fitted with every device 
for the safe and thorough washing of clothes. 


$10 Per Month Buys a Thor 


Write for catalog and name of dealer near- 
est you who will arrange to place a Thor in 
your home for a small payment down—bal- 
ance by the month. 

Hurley Machine Co. 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 2018, Chicago 
Branches: New York—Toronto 
Manufacturers also of the Thor 
Electric Ironer and Thor Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner. 
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Romance and Mary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


anything. And a salad—let’s get every- 
thing with a curious name.” 

“Our first dinner together,” said Mr. 
Ayres with that slight drawl that made one 
listen in spite of oneself. 

Mary Lou blushed vividly. “Oh, I’m 
just giving you a trial,” she said flippantly, 
“ring and all. What I like is romance; but 
you—why, you sound married.” 

Mr. Ayres smiled indulgently. ‘Well, 
aren’t you going to let me sound married?” 

“T’m going to have one perfectly beauti- 
ful evening. Then all the way home I’m 
going to think and think, and—when I step 
out of the car and on to my own front steps, 
I’m going to tell you.” 

““What are you going to tell me?” 

“Which do you think sounds best, ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” 

“Mary Lou, do you think I’m joking?” 

“Tell me,” said Mary Lou, beginning on 
her soup with the languid interest of one 
who knows salad and dessert are in store, 
‘did you ever love anybody else?” 

“That’s not romantic at all,” said Mr. 
Ayres, enjoying his dinner in a whole- 
hearted manner. ‘“‘I’ll tell you that when 
we are married. I think it’s nice now to 
talk about ourselves.” 

“But did you?” persisted Mary Lou. “I 
want to know. Do you think a person can 
love twice?”” Perhaps it was Mary Lou’s 
imagination. Perhaps Mr. Ayres’ face did 
turn a little red. “Of course you must have 
known lots of girls before you met me,”’ she 
went on reflectively. 

“What am I going to give you for a wed- 
ding present?” asked Mr. Ayres brightly. 
“Do you like pearls, Mary Lou, or do you 
like diamonds better?” 

“Then there has been somebody else,” 
said Mary Lou, and she laid down her 
spoon. 

“Mary Lou, I swear I never loved any- 
body—anybody—as I do you.” 

“Oh, Vincent, do go on eating your din- 
ner. Everybody’s looking at us. There’s a 
woman at that table, the one close to the 
pillar, who is simply staring. She hasn’t 
taken her eyes off you for the last five 
minutes. Pretend you’re looking for the 
waiter and see if you know her.” 


INCENT AYRES appeared incurious. 
“Must take me for somebody else,” he 
said. He shifted his back more decidedly 
to the table next the pillar. 
‘*She certainly acts as if she knows you.” 
Mary Lou cut a small bit from a large piece 


of steak. “She’s quite good-looking—one 


of those oldish women fixed up to look 
young. It’s so much fun seeing everybody 
at a hotel.” 

“Mary Lou, if I were in your place I 
wouldn’t order lobster, not if you’re going 
to eat ice cream.” 

“Oh, Vincent, that woman bowed to me 
and she’s getting up.” 

“Just stare right at her. That’s the way 
to choke her off.” 

“T’m staring just as hard as I can. 
Mercy, she doesn’t mind a bit! Vincent, 
here she comes.” 

“T’ve been ten minutes,” broke in a 
cordial voice, “‘making up my mind. I just 
couldn’t believe my eyes, Vincent Ayres, 
when I saw you with such a great big, 
grown-up daughter.” The faded lady 
grasped Mr. Ayres’ hand and shook it with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Ayres gave one frenzied 
look, choked and turned a dull, unbecoming 
red. ‘My dear Lucille,” the lady went on, 
spreading her own cordiality over her un- 
responsive audience. Bending, she kissed 
Mary Lou’s cheek. 

Mary Lou gave a little, inarticulate gasp, 
quite as if the strange lady had turned the 
hose on her, and shut her eyes. There was a 
slight roaring in her ears, but not enough to 
drown the babbling of a pleasant voice. 

“You must be so proud of her, Vincent; 
she’s a perfect beauty! Such hair! Sucha 
wonderful color! I never saw such a com- 
plexion in my life! How proud her mother 
would have been if she could have lived. 
I was your mother’s best friend, dear child. 
Let me see, Vincent, how many children 
have you altogether? Four, isn’t it?” 


ARY LOU felt as if she were falling 

through space, attended by a host of 
cherubim. She reached trembling fingers for 
her glass. Four children! Vincent Ayres had 
had a wife and had now, this minute, four 
children! The prattling lady seized upon 
the fingers midway and held them. Mary 
Lou breathed a prayer and slipped her left 
hand under the table. 

The lady talked and talked. Through the 
conversational mist Mary Lou beheld Vin- 
cent Ayres, a widower surrounded by his 
offspring. The small, fan-shaped wrinkles 
grew and deepened. Lines came round his 
mouth. His eyes dulled with age. 











Lou 


The waiter took the steak away and 
the vegetables. He brought a heaped-up 
white-and-green salad—the kind Mary Lou 
doted on. What was salad mixed with 
sorrow? Things wavered slightly before her 
eyes. 

The lady, all smiling enthusiasm to the 
last, gave Mary Lou’s hand a final squeeze, 
imprinted another warm kiss on her cheek, 
cooed over Vincent, and smiled and talked 
herself through the small tables and into 
the distance and presumably out of the 
dining room. 

Mary Lou began to make crumbs of he: 
bread, slowly, reflectively, without looking 
up. There was a long, hideous pause. Sh« 
pecked at her lettuce with her fork. It 
wouldn’t cut. How unreasonable the lettuc: 
was. That hateful man must be forty or 
fifty years old. What on earth made her 
let him give her that ring? Somebody musi 
say something or she would scream. How 
could she say anything when there wasn’t 
anything to say? But one couldn’t scream 
right in a public dining room; one couldn’t 
scream anyhow when one was eighteen, and 
she couldn’t pass the ring right over the 
tablecloth. 

“Does—er—does your daughter like 
pineapple, Mr. Ayres?” she asked in a 
curious, squeaky voice. 

There was a long pause. “ Yes—no—how 
the devil—I don’t remember”—sulkily— 
“aren’t you going to eat your ice cream?”’ 


““My dust would hear him and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead,” 


blurted Mary Lou out loud and, turning 
crimson, reached for her glass and began to 
gulp ice water. ‘I can’t eat another thing,” 
she said desperately and got up. “I have 
to use the phone.” 


HEN Mary Lou, after a brief conver- 

sation, hung up the receiver Vincent 
Ayres was waiting outside the booth. “T’ll 
just stay here,’’she said to herself. “‘ He can’t 
drag me out.” 

But he opened the door and came in. 

“‘He’s sixty, if he’s a minute,’’ Mary Lou 
thought as she looked at him with hard, 
bright eyes. 

“Can’t you forgive me?” The man’s 
drawl was gone. He laid his hand on hers. 
“T meant to tell you, but somehow I never 
could lead up to it. They can live with their 
aunt, you know. They won’t bother you at 
all. Come, Mary Lou, I never told you I 
was rich, either, but I am. You can have 
your own allowance and your own car. I'll 
make you a marriage settlement if you like. 
We'll go right home and tell your mother, 
and I swear on my honor I'll give you any- 
thing on earth a girl could possibly want.” 

Mr. Ayres’ hand grasped empty air. A 
ring was thrust into it. Mary Lou had slid 
out of the booth. “It isn’t—wasn’t any- 
thing you could give me I—er—well, I 
thought I loved you for,” she said coolly. 
“It was a sort oi—ideal I had. I don’t care 
much about money, and I’m too young to 
marry anybody anyway. Don’t bother 
about me. Pat’s in town, and he'll be here 
in a minute and take me home.” 

“Look here, Mary Lou, you don’t mean 
to say you’re going to throw me over, after— 
why, child, I’m worth 

“That certainly looks like Pat’s roadster 
coming down the street.” Mary Lou 
turned from the window and fled through 
the lobby. ‘“‘Good-by!” she flung back 
without turning her head. 





ARY LOU and Pat were sitting on the 

front porch, 
silvery with moonlight and part was flecked 
with quivering shadows of April leaves. 
Mary Lou was sitting on the top step in the 
shadowy part. Pat sat on the step below. 
Mary Lou was a slim, silvery gleam in a 
white dress, and Pat was holding her hand 
Upstairs Mrs. Tunstall slept the sleep o 
the satisfied. 

“Pat,” said Mary Lou in the tone tha‘ 
belongs in the moonlight, “ you know I said 
romance was the greatest thing in liic. 
Well, I know better now. Romance isn’t 2 
thing; it’s always a person. Romance is 
the person that puts the gilt edge on the 
world. To me, Pat Harrison is romance. 
You know, for instance, that horrible man 
with the four children? It was on account 
of you I liked him. That was every bit your 
fault.” ‘ 

“How?” asked Pat with a not unpardon- 
able curiosity. 

“Why, Inever would have taken a particle 
of interest in him if you hadn’t kept on 
asking me if there was anybody else and 
having a fit every time I looked at him. 
That made him attractive. Any girl would 
have done the same way. You see now !t 
was you that did it, don’t you, Pat?” 

“Sure,” agreed Pat with enthusiasm. 


—— aa 








Part of the porch was , 
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WENNA STYLE SAUS 
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Your Family Council Bool 


Will you accept this interesting little booklet as a 
gift from us? We have prepared and printed it to 
show new ways of serving Council Meats—and while 
it serves our selfish purposes, it shows so many new 
ways to tempt your family council that you will be 
selfishly glad to own a copy. 


Dozens and dozens of enjoyable Council Meat meals for 
home use and outings are described in this booklet. It 
shows how Council Meats may be served by themselves or 
with many other good things to eat. It has been an unusual 
help to many thousands of good housekeepers. We would 
like to have you send for one. 


Council Meats come from the sparkling sunshine and pure 
air of ideal surroundings. These vacuum packaged feasts 
bring you all their original flavor, purity and goodness to 
make an ever-ready meat market for your pantry shelf. 


Your family council will decide that Council Meats are very 
fine. Order them any time from your grocer in the follow- 
ing variety: 


Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat 
Roast Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash Ox Tongues 
Potted and Deviled Ham Tripe Potted and Deviled Tongue 


Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef 


Write us for the ‘‘Appetizing Suggestions’’ booklet today 


INDIAN PACKING COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 





AGE CORNED BEEF. 


COOKED OX TONGUES 


NET WEIGHT 118.6 OZ. 


COUNCIL MEATS 





Copyrighted 1919 by Indian Packing Company 





Enjoy using your beautiful linens. You don’t need 
to hesitate to wash them as often as necessary, now 
that you can care for them so easily and safely with 


RY SOAP FLAKES 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap—‘‘Safe Suds in a Second”? 


Bring out your prettiest tablecloth for every important occasion. You know how 
much more pleasure you take in your parties when the table is covered with lace- 
trimmed or embroidered linen or satiny dinner damask. 

















Just a few minutes’ soaking and swishing in the rich lather of Ivory Soap Flakes will 
make the cloth fresh and clean again, without rubbing. No rubbing is needed, because 
the lather that bubbles up instantly when the Flakes touch warm water is so thick 
and “‘soapy”’ and lasting that it reaches every fibre of the fabric. 


Most important, isn’t it delightful to be sure that this easy Ivory Soap Flakes laun- 
dering cannot injure even the most cobwebby materials? You know this, because 
Ivory Soap Flakes is quick-lathering, quick-working flakes of genuine Ivory Soap, 
the soap that has done the finest laundering safely for 40 years, and that now, in 
flaked form, is more convenient than ever. 


Send for free trial package. We will gladly send you a free trial package 
of these wonder-working Flakes—enough to wash several blouses, a lace cloth, or 
sweater—with directions for washing all kinds of materials without injury to color 
or fabric. Address Dept. 7-K, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 
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Baby Clothes Embroideries Mahogany Sheer Materials 
Blankets Fine Linens Men’s Silk Shirts Silks 
Blouses Flannels Messaline Silk Handkerchiefs 
Cane Furs Mittens Silk Hose 
’ Centerpieces—white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette Negligees Spats 
\ color and wash kid Net—silk or cotton Sport Silks 
Chenille Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings Statuary 
Chiffons—plain, printed Habutai Organdie Sweaters 
or embroidered Italian Silk Parasols—silk or linen Table Runners 
Chintzes Ivory Photographs Taffeta 
Collar and Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool Portieres Tapestries 
& Corduroy Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts Underflannels 
4 Crepe de chine Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat Veils 
$ Cretonnes Laces—any kind Linings Vestees 
Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets Raincoats Wash Satin 
» Mufflers Lace Curtains Ribbons—silk or velvet White Ermine 
» Cushion Covers Linens Rugs—domestic or White Shoes and Slippers 
q Delicate Colored Fabrics Lingerie—silk or muslin oriental Wicker 
» ilies Luncheon Sets Scarfs Window Shades 
Down Quilts Madras Curtains Serge Wool Dress Goods 
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By Marion Harris Neil 


NLMOST any kind of meat 
may be used for a pie—beef, 
mutton, veal, rabbit, fish, 
|] game or poultry. They may 
lj be used separately or two or 
three different kinds may be 
mixed together. Then to fill 
up the corners and to give 
flavor, such as hard-cooked eggs, mushrooms, 
oysters, potatoes, onions and tomatoes may 
be put in. 

Solid meat should be cut into small pieces, 
or into thin slices and rolled up; game and 
poultry into neat joints and the large bones 
removed. It must then be carefully seasoned 
according to the kind of meat used. Pies 
that are to be: served cold may always be 
more highly seasoned than those which are 
served hot. A’little grated lemon rind is al- 
ways an improvement when white meat is 
being used. Chopped onions must always be 
added with caution; sometimes it will be 
found sufficient to rub the pie dish with a 
piece of onion, or with a cut clove of garlic, 
before commencing to pack it. 

The meat should be packed rather loosely 
in a fireproof dish and piled high in the 
center like a dome. A little liquid—water, 
stock or gravy—should then be poured in. 
If any bones and trimmings have been taken 
from the meat these may be made into stock 
while the pie is cooking, 
and then used for filling 
up the pie. 

All materials of a pie, ~ 
at the moment when 
they are to be covered 
with the paste, must be 
cold. If the paste were 
placed over the meat 
and sauce while they are 
steaming hot, the un- 
derside would condense 
the steam, swell up, be- 
come sodden and lose the 
character of crust. For 
the same reason every 
pie crust requires a quick 
heat at the beginning of 
the baking, to become 
set and hot, so as to 
drive the steam which 











little flour, roll each portion into a cork- 
shaped piece. Roll out some pastry into a 
long -strip about five inches wide and an 
eighth of an inch in thickness. Cut it across 
into oblong pieces. Wet along both sides and 
one end of these pieces with water or milk 
and lay a roll.of sausage meat, first wrapped 
in bacon if desired, in the center of each. 
Double over first the dry end of the pastry, 
then the wet end, making one end well over- 
lap the other. Place the rolls on a greased 
baking tin, brush them over with beaten egg 
and bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Beefsteak-and-Kidney Pie 
‘ pounds of beefsteak, six sheep’s kid- 


neys, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, half a teaspoonful of powdered allspice, 
one tablespoonful of table sauce, two hard- 
cooked eggs, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley and pastry. 

Trim the meat and remove any superflu- 
ous fat. Cut the steak into narrow strips 
suitable for rolling up. Split the kidneys, re- 
move the skin and the inside fat, and cut 
them into small pieces. Mix the flour, salt, 
pepper and allspice together on a plate. 
Dip the pieces of meat and kidney into this 
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in a moderate oven for two hours. When 
cooked, pour in some gravy through the hole 
in the top. Serve cold with apple salad. 


Pigeon Pie 


4+. six young pigeons. After they are 
drawn, singed and trussed, stuff them 
with the chopped livers mixed with four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of salt 
and half a teaspoonful of pepper. Cover the 
bottom of a fireproof dish with small pieces of 
steak and ham; add a thin layer of chopped 
mushrooms seasoned with paprika and pow- 
dered mace. Over this place the pigeons, be- 
tween each putting the yolk of a hard-cooked 
egg. Fill up the dish with stock or water; 
cover with puff paste and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven for one hour and a half. 
Veal may be used instead of pigeons. 


Chicken-and-Ham Pie 


UT a tender chicken into neat pieces free 
from bone and with as little skin as pos- 
sible. Season it with salt, pepper, powdered 
mace, paprika and chopped parsley; add 
half a pound of ham cut into small pieces, and 
mix together. Takea dish just large enough to 
hold the meat, rinse it out with cold water and 
leave it wet. Then gar- 
nish the bottom of the 
dish with sections of 
hard-cooked eggs, 
chopped pickles and 
parsley. Fill up with the 
chicken mixture; press 
the meat well down, 


Oe making it level with the 


top of the dish. Pour in 
half a cupful of rich white 
stock, or just enough to 
moisten the meat. Cover 
the pie with pastry and 
bake in a moderate oven 
until the chicken is ten- 
der when it is tested with 
a fork. When ready, re- 
move the pie from the 
oven and pourin as much 





rich stock as the pie Will 





rises up to it back again 

toward the meat. Al- 

ways make a hole in the center of the crust 
in order that the steam may escape. 


Game Pie 


AME pies are now enjoying a return to 

favor. The following recipe is a favorite 

one for the making of this delectable pasty 

that dates back several centuries to its origin 
in England: 

Make a paste of five cupfuls of flour, three- 
quarters of a cupful of fat, three-quarters of 
a cupful of milk, the yolk of one egg and half 
a teaspoonful of salt. Line a greased fire- 
proof dish with this paste. Chop three- 
quarters of a pound each of lean veal and 
fresh pork, or pass it twice through a food 
chopper, and season to taste with salt, pep- 
per, powdered nutmeg and paprika. Place 
this forcemeat all around the dish inside of 
the paste. In the center put strips of any 
kind of game, or of several kinds, with a little 
chopped ham or bacon, some chopped fresh 
mushrooms and one tablespoonful each of 
chopped parsley and chopped nut meats. 
Moisten with one cupful and a half of good 
stock; put a cover of paste over the pie and 
bake in a steady oven for three hours. Serve 
hot or cold with vegetable or fruit salad. 


Cornish Fish Pie 


N CORNWALL everything possible and 

impossible is made into a pie, which is 
why, according to popular tradition, the 
devil always avoids Cornwall in his pere- 
grinations, having a lively fear of being made 
into “‘devily pie.” 

A fish pie, in Cornish fashion, is not a dish 
to be despised. A good bass makes the best 
pie, but other fish may be used. The fish 
should be cleaned in the usual way, boned 
and cut into pieces about four inches square. 
The bones must be boiled down for stock. 
Lay the pieces of fish closely together in a 
fireproof dish and season with salt, pepper 
and chopped parsley; add half a cupful of 
the fish stock; cover with a good crust, not 
too rich, and bake until nearly cooked; then, 
through a hole in the crust, pour in half a 
cupful of warm cream, and finish baking. 
Lift the crust and add a little more scalded 
cream before serving, but in Cornwall they 
can afford to be lavish with cream. - 


Sausage Rolls 


F LINK sausages are used the skin must 
first be removed from them. Or put sau- 
sage meat on a plate and, if necessary, add 
a little more seasoning, working it in with a 
knife. Then divide it into pieces and, with a 


Sheen 


mixture, coating them on all sides. Roll up 
the strips of steak with some of the kidney 
and a small piece of fat inside each. Place 
these rolls in a fireproof dish, and sprinkle 
them with the chopped parsley. Cut the eggs 
into six pieces, and arrange these round the 
meat, pour in the table sauce and almost fill 
up the dish with stock or water. Cover the 
ple with pastry and bake in a moderately 
hot oven for one hour and a half. Serve hot 
with vegetables. 

A little chopped cooked mushroom or an 
oyster may be rolled up inside the meat in- 
stead of the kidney, and a little chopped 
onion may be added if desired. A few pota- 
toes, partly. cooked and thinly sliced, may be 
mixed with the meat, to fill up the dish when 
a large quantity of meat is not wanted. 


Veal-and-Ham Pie 


wks ERY good thing is weal pie, when you 
know the lady as made it,” as Mr. 
Weller said. To make veal-and-ham pie cut 
two pounds of lean veal and half a pound of 
ham into small squares. Mix together one 
tablespoonful of chopped herbs, the grated 
rind of one lemon, one teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper and sprinkle 
over the meat. Slice two hard-cooked eggs. 
Place the seasoned meat and the eggs into a 
fireproof dish, pour in one cupful of water 
and one cupful of good strong gravy, then 
cover with puff pastry and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven for one hour and a half. This 
pie may be enriched by adding a few mush- 
rooms, oysters or sweetbreads, but it will be 
found very good without any of them. 


An Excellent Pork Pie 


UT two pounds of pork into dice. Into a 

small saucepan put three-quarters of a 
cupful of lard; add half a cupful of cold 
water, and bring to boiling point. Into a 
bowl sift four cupfuls of flour and one tea- 
spoonful of salt; pour into this the boiling 
lard and water and mix to a paste with a 
wooden spoon. Turn out on a floured baking 
board and, as soon as it is cool enough, knead 
it well with the hands. Cut off a quarter of 
the paste and keep it in a warm place; with 
the remainder, line a plain, well-greased 
cake tin. Dip the pork into cold water, sea- 
son with salt and white pepper and fill the 
mold with it. Roll out the piece of paste, 
which was put on one side, fit it onto the top 
of the mold, press the two edges together, 
then trim. From the trimmings of paste cut 
out some garnishes, make a hole in the top 
of the pie and arrange the garnishes round 
it. Brush over with beaten egg and bake 


hold. Ifthe stock is not 

stiff enough a little gela- 
tin must first be dissolved in it. Then set 
the pie away until it is quite cold. 

At serving-time remove the pastry from 
the top, place it upside down on a clean dish 
and turn the jellied chicken carefully out on 
the top. Garnish round the sides of the pie 
with parsley and chopped aspic jelly. Serve 
with beet and onion salad. 


Beef-Hash Pudding 


UT into thin slices cold cooked meat. 

Peel two large onions and cut them into 
the thinnest of slices. Melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; add the onions, and cook over 
the fire, shaking gently from time to time, 
until they are a golden brown; then add 
one tablespoonful of flour, and cook until 
browned; add gradually two cupfuls of stock 
or water, stirring all the time; then add 
one tablespoonful of tomato catchup and cook’ 
for five minutes. In a casserole or fireproof 
dish place alternate layers of the onions and 
the meat, cover with half a cupful of bread 
crumbs, mixed with one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and brown in a hot oven. 


Liver Pudding 


AKE six pigs’ haslets (heart, liver, and so 
forth); look over carefully, removing all 


imperfect parts. Put intoa saucepan of water . 


lighily salted, cook until tender and chop 
fine. Into another saucepan put five pounds 
of fat pork, boil until tender, take off the 
rind, chop fine and add to the liver. Throw 
away the water in which the haslets were 
cooked, but save the water in which the pork 
was cooked. Put the chopped mixture into 
the water with twelve onions, chopped fine. 
Cook until the onions are tender, season with 
powdered sage, salt and pepper, and then sift 
in corn meal and cook until thick. Pour 
into wet molds and, when cold, slice and fry. 


Meat-and-Macaroni Pudding 


HOP two cupfuls of cold cooked veal, 

chicken, mutton or beef; take one cup- 
ful of stock, nicely flavored, one egg, four 
tablespoonfuls of tomato sauce, two table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs or cooked ver- 
micelli, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper; mix all 
together, and add one tablespoonful of 
chopped onion and one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Line a greased mold with 
macaroni, previously boiled until tender, 
fill the mold with the chopped meat, cover 
with a greased paper and steam for forty 
minutes. Turn out of the mold and serve 
with white sauce. 








CANDY manufac- 

turer wouldn’t 
expect perfect candy if 
he let his foreman guess 
at the quantities in mak- 
ing a hundred-pound 
batch of bon-bons! 


Don’t blame your ingredients, 
then, for the failure of your cake 
if you weren’t accurate in meas- 
uring. Take Ryzon Baking 
Powder—because it’s lighter 
you get more teaspoonfuls to 
the pound. Therefore, some- 
times women use too much 
baking powder, which has the 
same effect as not enough. 


Ryzon was the first baking 
powder to have the directions in 
accurate level measurements on 
the can. 


By using Ryzon, the Perfect 
Baking Powder, according to 
Ryzon directions, even an inex- 
perienced cook can bake suc- 
cessfully. 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


Ryzon is 40c for a full 16 ounce 
pound—also 15c and 25c 
packages. 


GENERALCHEMICALTO. 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
The Ryzon Baking Book (orig- 
inal price $1.00), containing 
250 practical home recipes, 
will be mailed, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 30c in stamps or 

coin, except in Canada. 
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Model No. 565—The'* Moth.” 
One part of your costume you 
can be perfectly sure about is 
this ultra-smart boot with its 
long, plain toe and a soft, dull 
hid top that is stitched over a 
gleaming, patent vamp. And 
it’s as comfortable as it is smart 














Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 


Model No. 559— The ** For- 

ward.” “Il help you,” 

says this trim yet comfortable 

D black hid boot to women who 
& find the day SO crowded! 
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—and with a comfort that 
makes you scorn fatigue! 
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Shoes with mer 


A smartness that gives you the joy of feeling 


well-dressed, 


comfort that gives you ease, 


price that gives that satisfied feeling of not 


having paid too much! 


The Red Cross Shoe 


gives all these—what more could one ask of 


a shoe? 


Try the latest models at the Red Cross 


Shoe dealer’s in your town. 
famous ‘ bends-with-your-foot”’ 
into every line. 

Write for new fall style guide! 
Sent without charge. 


Each one has the 
comfort built 


Illustrates and describes correct fall 


models in all materials—each the standard of value at its 
price. With it we send the name of your Red Cross Shoe 
dealer. Address The Krohn-Fecbhheimer Co., 664 Dand- 


ridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Bends with your foot” 


Model No. 579 — The 
“*Midinette.”. To have 
the top of brown ooze calf 
overlap the vamp of 
smooth tan kid— tis clever 
indeed. To have so smart 
a boot comfortable—a su- 
preme achievement, that 
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“Mum” as easy to use as 


25c at Drug: and Department-stores, 
or by mail from us, postpaid, on re- 










Mum" 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


the odor 


out of perspiration 


You may be obliged to stand a whole 
evening in a warm and crowded room or 


dancing, but, if you 


f use “Mum”, you will be free from all 


“Mum” does. not overpower one odor 
with another, nor does it check the nat- 
ural functions. But it gently neutralizes 
all body odors as they occur. 

Its use is a delicate habit; 
and its users are particular 





“Mum” Manufacturing Company 


1106 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
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Her Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


She had been at her desk less than half an 
hour when the door opened. She did not 
look up, thinking it was the stenographer 
who came at this time every morning to 
take dictation. A nervous cough made her 
look up. It was Worrell, the old book- 
keeper, who had known Tilly since she first 
came to the factory in short skirts. Once 
Tilly had worked for him; now he worked 
for Tilly. But the fact that she had once 
worked for him somewhat lessened his awe 
of the general manager. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“Good morning. What is it? Can I do 
anything?” 

“No; that is, I just wanted to have a 
little talk with you.” He stood over her 
desk, making her look smaller and paler 
than usual in contrast. She waited for him 
to go on, but he seemed embarrassed and 
unsure of his words. ‘‘What I wanted to 
say is—you know, I’ve known you a long 
time, Tilly, and no one’s been prouder of 
you than me. I’ve known you a long time 
and I’ve watched you climb and—and I 
just wanted to say that, if I was you, I’d 
leave well enough alone.” 

“What do you mean? I’m afraid I don’t 
know what you're talking about.” But she 
did know. Her tiny figure was rigid, and 
involuntarily her small, square hands 
clutched at the edge of the desk. 

“T might as well be plain. I mean this 
wounded Canadian. He’sa hero, but so are 
lots of otHer men; and he ain’t good enough 
for you. He can’t support you and your 
mother and, if he can’t support you, you'll 
be taking care of him. His health ain’t 
good either. I’ve seen him coming out of 
the factory, looking as pale as a sheet.of 
paper. I know you feel sorry for him. We 
all do; but don’t marry him, Tilly. I’m 
speaking for your own interests ——” 


ILLY had risen while he was talking, 
and the wounded Canadian had never 
looked paler than she did now. 

“You’ve madea big mistake, Mr. Worrell,’ 
she began, “though it was to be expected; 
I expected almost everyone in Masonville 
to make it; but I thought you’d have more 
sense Pe 

He winced and shifted his eyes under the 
bitterness of her voice. 

“T am not going to marry Alex Macleod. 
I have never had any intention of marrying 
Alex Macleod. You can tell this to all the 
gossips, both male and female. Of course 
I don’t expect them to believe it. I don’t 
expect any of them to have fineness enough 
to understand a friendship like mine for 
Mr. Macleod. And another thing, I am not 
sorry for him. I do not pity him. He is 
less an object of pity than any man I’ve 
ever met. I have nothing but admiration 
for him.” 

Toward the last her voice trembled, but 
whether with coming tears or with anger 
Mr. Worrell did not wait to discover. 

When he had gone Tilly Thrush sank 
back into her chair exhausted. Her head 
was aching violently and she felt ill. She 
had never been ill, and she didn’t know 
that she was ill now until the stenographer 
came in and looked at hér pale face and 
heavy eyes. 

“You're ill, aren’t you, Miss Thrush?” 
she asked. 

“T think I am,” said Tilly. 

“Why don’t you go home? You never 
take a day off, and the letters to-day are 
just routine things.” 

“T think perhaps I will, thank you. If 
anything important comes up you can 
telephone me. Perhaps I’ll come back in 
the afternoon.” 


Bu Tilly Thrush didn’t come back that 
afternoon, or the next day or for many 
days. The gossips grew romantic now. The 
people of Masonville spoke kindly of Tilly. 
The Canadian soldier had jilted her and 
gone away, and she was ill from the shock. 
Perhaps she would die of a broken heart. 
They did not actually want her to die of a 
broken heart; still—so few things happen 
in a small town, and it did no harm to talk 
about the possibility. 

Every day while Tilly was ill a letter 
came, a letter from Canada in a square, 
white envelope, day after day until they 
made a high, white pile on the table beside 
Tilly’s bed. No one opened the envelopes; 
not the nurse, for it was not her work to 
open letters; not her mother, for she had 
long ago learned to respect the mysterious 
realm of business in which her ugly duckling 
dwelt. 

Then the letters stopped coming. There 
had not been one for two weeks when Tilly 
grew strong enough to look at them herself 
and ask the nurse what they meant. 

“Letters, Miss Thrush. I wouldn’t try 
to read them now.” 





But she had seen the postmark on one 
and insisted, and for once the nurse let her 
have her way. The last one was on top, and 
it was the one that she read. 

“T must have pen and ink. I must write. 
Poor boy! He thinks I’m not interested— 
that I don’t care. I must let him know. 
He needs me. He’s going to fail if he feels 
like that. I must write.” 

“To-morrow you can write. You’re not 
strong enough yet,” the nurse soothed her. 

“Then a telegram. Send a telegram for 
me.” 

“Yes; you can do that. Here’s a pencil 
and paper. What shall I say?” 

The nurse thought that Tilly was fever- 
ish until she gave the message and the ad- 
dress, as one who knew exactly what was 
needed. ‘‘It’s to go to Alexander Macleod, 
care of the Dayton, Sheffield Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. And the message is: 
‘Have been ill and couldn’t write. Don’t 
be discouraged. You must make good for— 
for my sake,’”’ she finished firmly. 


WEL the nurse dated the recovery of 
Tilly from the sending of that tele- 
gram. Not that she got well all at once, but 
she seemed to realize the need of getting well 
and to be making an effort to help. Then a 
few days later when the letters with the 
Canadian postmark began coming again, 
one could almost watch her growing stronger. 

One day the nurse brought her a mirror. 
“Just look at yourself and see how well 
you’ve grown and how pretty you are. 
You won’t be needing me much longer.” 

Tilly took the mirror, but with very little 
interest in what it would show. She knew 
how she looked when she was well, and now 
it could only be worse because she had 
grown so thin. 

The room was full of sunlight and, sit- 
ting up in bed, the reflection of her face was 
vividly clear. 

“Do I really look like that?” she asked 
so softly that the nurse scarcely caught the 
words. 

“Of course you do.” 

“But my complexion—it’s so clear and— 
are my cheeks really pink like that?” 

The nurse laughed, but there were tears 
in her eyes. Tilly’s eyes were so big and 
wondering and wistful, and she had grown 
very fond of her during the weeks of illness. 

“Oh, that often happens when people are 
ill. It’s the same thing as having straight 
hair come out curly after a fever. Now all 
you have to do is to take care of your new 
complexion. Get plenty of exercise and eat 
the right things.” 

“But my hair is just the same,” 
Tilly after a pause. 

“What did you expect—a whole new out- 
fit of charms just because you’ve been ill? 
You'll have to be content with the new 
complexion. Besides, your straight, fair 
hair would be very pretty if you’d arrange 
it right.” 


said 


OW, Tilly thought about this and, when 

she finally returned to the factory she 
looked like a new Tilly Thrush, or “like the 
second picture in a before-and-after-taking 
advertisement,”’ as her stenographer said. 
Perhaps she had always been a bit ill and 
hadn’t known it, or hadn’t had time to ac- 
knowledge it. However, the miracle had 
come about; her dull, gray skin was gone 
forever and in its place was a white-and-rose 
transparency that filled her heart to over- 
flowing. With that to encourage her she took 
the nurse’s advice and let her hair fluff out 
about her face; and then she stopped wear- 
ing high, mannish collars, and her stenogra- 
pher discovered her one morning with her 
round, white throat rising unadorned from 
a filmy blouse. 

Again Masonville talked, but this time 
they had no explanation. The Canadian 
was gone; there wasn’t any other man, so 
far as they could discover; and the nurse 
never told of the pile of square, white en- 
velopes. Sometimes it pleased her to keep a 
secret. But the square, white envelopes 
continued to come, day after day, while 
spring swept into summer and summer 
waned into autumn, and still the miracle of 
Tilly’s beauty did not fade. 

Her erect, uncompromising carriage had 
changed into the straight, slim buoyancy of 
happiness, and sometimes the stenographer 
caught her singing softly to herself. 

Even if the Masonville gossips could have 
looked inside the letters that Tilly treas- 
ured they would have been more puzzled 
than before, for they were not love letters. 
Alex only told how he was making a success 
as a salesman; once how his salary had 
been increased and his territory enlarged; 
how he was putting all the money he got 
from the government into the bank; how 
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How you can be sure your plated spoons and 
forks will wear like solid silver. 





UPPOSE you are buying silverware. You 
are shown Holmes & Edwards qualities. You 
select a pattern. 
“Just a moment,” you say; “how am I to be 
quite sure this silver will wear well?” 
“T can reassure you on that point, Madam,” 
says your salesman with a smile. “All silver- 
ware marked ‘Holmes & Edwards’ is specially 
protected against wear. 
“Take this ‘Silver-Inlaid’ spoon: There are 
two places where the plating tends to wear away Holmes §% Edwards 
more quickly than at other points—the back of , . 
the bowl a the back of de handle. weaahhonnine ais 
° Black leatherette, silk velvet 





“Very well—at these two points cavities are of rich dark blue, with silk 
hollowed out and filled with hard, pure silver hinge cover pad and border. 
before plating. 26-piece Service Chest (Sil- 


ver-Inlaid) $43.75; (Super- 


“Finally, the entire piece receives a heavy Plate) $37.50. 


plating of silver. 

“Should the plating, in time, wear through 
at these points, there is still bright solid silver 
inlay under the plate. 
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“Again—take silverware marked ‘Super- 
Plate.’ This Holmes & Edwards quality carries 
a heavy, enduring plate. The pieces most in 
use, receive, in addition, an extra thickness of 
silver at the wearing points.” 

* * * 
Have you any longer, Madam, a doubt whether 
Holmes & Edwards silver plate will wear well? 
Time has proven to thousands of wise buyers, 
during the past quarter of a century, that 
Holmes & Edwards Protected Qualities stand 
the test in daily household service. 


Holmes &F Edwards Spoons and Forks 
come in Two Guaranteed Qualities 


SILVER-INLAID Set of six teaspoons - - $4.75 


(Guaranteed by Holmes & Edwards to last 
a lifetime in daily service.) 


SupeR-PLATE Set of six teaspoons - - $3.75 


(Guaranteed by Holmes & Edwards to give 
absolute satisfaction.) 


Carried by leading jewelers throughout the country 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


International Silver Company, Successor 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


Standard Silver Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Protected where the wear comes 
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mother was surrounded by her own court of admirers because of her loveliness. 
Your chief charm, too, is the dainty complexion that is refreshed and beautified 
in all seasons by daily applications of 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELIS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


The Kind That Keeps” 


Three generations have decided there is nothing quite like D & R Perfect Cold Cream. All refined people like it 
because it gently cleanses the skin and makes them look just right at Autumn’s merry parties and on motor- 
trips. Apply it before retiring to rid the hands of any harshness and to beautify your shoulders and arms. The 
soothing properties peculiar only to D & R Perfect Cold Cream make it the one emollient for all uses in the 
home. Tender care of Baby’s chafed skin is not the least of these. In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 

Poudre Amourette—The face powder de 
luxe ofdaintiness. Looksnaturalandstays 
on. Flesh, white, 
brunette, 50c. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. 902 
D & R Bldg., New York 


BR mmotner w sway was unchallenged when your grandmother was a belle. Your 












Send for 
Free Samples 


Free trial samples 
of Perfect Cold 
Creamand Poudre 
Amourette will be 
sent to you on 
request. 














Do 
You Earn 


Three Dollars an Hour? 
—__2 10iS Woman Does 


She is 

Miss Stella Williams of Tennessee 
She wanted to go to a University. 
She went. 

She wanted to travel. 

She did. 

She wanted to spend 

her vacations at the shore. 


She did. 


CURTIS PROFITS 
PAID FOR IT ALL 


She easily earns 


Ree 
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we Senteed Dollarsa Month 


We need more men and women everywhere to represent The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. @ We can 
give you permanent profitable employment in your own neighborhood, 
paying you regular salaries for what you do. (It doesn’t cost you a cent 














to begin; it pays you from the very start. Scores of our workers are 
earning big salaries, without a minute’s previous experience. (If YOU 
want a college education, if YOU want to travel, if YOU want to buy 
worth-while Christmas presents,—if YOU want to do anything that takes 
money, this is the way to get it. 


You Can Do It 


Seceeecccessesseseeeecsessss Cut on this line and mail the coupon NOW !tssssscccccccccucnccesueusne 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
440 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: —I want you to make me the same offer that you made Miss Stella Williams of 
Tennessee. 
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some of his salary was being added. He 
told of week-ends with his mother and of 
her pride and happiness in his success; and 
he told that he had already found the shop 
in Toronto that he was going to buy as soon 
as his savings were big enough. 

And in every letter he asked Tilly’s ad- 
vice, so that from her home in Masonville 
she guided his career in Canada. It gave 
her a wonderful feeling of power and useful- 
ness. Her spirit animated him in every- 
thing that he did. Sometimes she wondered 
what would happen when he became so suc- 
cessful that he no longer needed her. That 
time would come, she knew. Independent, 
with a business of his own, with youth and 
health, he would one day meet the pretty 
little girl of whom Tilly had prophesied 
and he would marry, and then her work 
would be done. To think of that made her 
feel old and ugly again, and she tried to put 
the thought away. 

As the months passed the letters were 
less frequent, and when they did come there 
were no appeals for counsel, and she knew 
that the end was coming. Then came a 
letter in which he told her that he had really 
bought his shop—a retail shoe business— 
and he sent a picture of the shop front, 
looking very smart and neat. He hadn’t 
been able to pay quite the entire sum down, 
but he would be able to have it clear in an- 
other year. 


HE letter should have made her tre- 

mendously happy, but somehow it didn’t. 
Alex hadn’t mentioned anything about her 
part in his success in the letter. She hadn’t 
wanted a lot of gratitude, but she had felt so 
keenly about it all, in imagination had gone 
through every step of his journey to victory 
with him, and now she felt shut out—alone. 
For a few moments she felt like crying, but 
she didn’t. Tilly Thrush and tears were in- 
compatible. Instead, she combed her hair 
a bit tighter than usual and put on again one 
of the old, mannish shirt waists. Whether 
Alex understood or not, she knew in her 
heart that she had given a man the courage 
to live. She was satisfied. She told herself 
this every day for two weeks, while she 
waited for letters that did not come. 

Then one day he walked into her office 
unannounced. For a moment she stared at 
him, unbelieving; he seemed so much an 
hallucination called up by her constant. 
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thoughts of him. He looked so tall and 
strong; his eyes were so bright; and his 
gray tweed suit was so new and prosperous 
looking. 

She was not sure until he walked toward 
her with the awkward, halting step that 
always seemed so out of place on Alex 
Macleod, who should be striding out with 
all the joyous strength of his six feet and 
twenty-seven years. When he moved she 
was sure and at ease again; he was her boy, 
the man who had been walking with his 
hand in hers. 


“TT COULDN’T wait until you got home,” 

he said, holding her hand tight and for- 
getting to let it go. “I had to come straight 
from the train; I had to come. You said I 
could have what I wanted in the world, that 
Thad only to reach out and take it; and I’ve 
been taking things; but they aren’t enough. 
I want—I guess I’m quite mad ‘i 

He stopped speaking, but she could not 
help him. She sat quite dumb, waiting, 
waiting. If he would only go on! It must 
all come from him. She couldn’t help now; 
for if she spoke for him she would never be 
sure that he had really meant it. 

“Tt isn’t that succeeding in the other 
things has made me more confident; it’s 
just that I want you so much. I’ve been 
wanting you so much that I couldn’t live 





- until I’d come back and asked you again. If 


you can’t—if you don’t care, I'll go back 
to-night alone. But you said I could have 
anything; you said, don’t be content with 
half a loaf aon 

As he talked it seemed to Tilly Thrush 
that his hand was drawing her until she 
stood up and leaned across the wide desk 
toward him, and her free hand reached up 
and touched his thick auburn hair. It was 
something her hand had wanted to do ever 
since she first saw him. ; 

, He bent and kissed her small, upturned 
ace. 

“You are so beautiful,” he whispered. 

“Do you see the change?” she asked hap- 
pily. “It was being ill. But you loved me 
before—when I was ugly.” 

There was a moment’s brief bewilder- 
ment in his eyes. Then he dismissed the 
puzzle. He was too happy to ask for ex- 
planations. 

““You’ve always been the most beautiful 
thing in the world,” was all he said. 








The Hangers-On 
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places joined, and that leaning bough with 
its annual blossoming became in time 
symbolic. 

At dusk she always knelt in the window 
seat in her grandmother Holmsby’s library, 
and with her soft cheek pressed against the 
windowpane watched the lighted windows 
of the little house next door. She would 
never leave her watchtower until Mary 
Brown came home from work and. was 
smothered in her children’s arms. Always 
Philip kissed his mother first. 

We watched all this and we used to say to 
each other that she was lonely for brothers 
and sisters and for a real mother; poor little 
thing! It was not until she was almost a 
woman that we suddenly remembered it was 
always Philip her eyes followed, that it was 
after Philip had kissed his mother that she 
was willing to leave the window. 

It was a look in Philip’s own eyes that en- 
lightened me. He was buckling on Made- 
line’s roller skates for her, as she sat on my 
porch steps one afternoon, and I saw him 
look up at her, as he knelt, with the look 
flaming in his eyes that all women dream of 
seeing in a man’s eyes some day; that so 
very few ever do see. The sacred fire does 
not burn elear on polluted altars. The white 
flame of the love these two bore each other 
burned brighter with the years, and the 
radiance of it touched all our lives with a re- 
flection of its glory. Is it love renewed from 
some other life that brings with it this won- 
derful and beautiful quality? 

The Holmsbys and the Camerons knew 
nothing of their love, but Philip’s mother 
knew and we knew, and we worried and 
fretted because the Cameron money stood 
between Philip and Madeline like a golden 
wall. We did not realize—poor, blind 
things that we were!—that such a love is 
seldom denied. 


ICHARD HOWARD found the fortune 
heset out toseek when Beatrice Holmsby 
jilted him, found it after many years, and in 
the finding of it found much more¢han just 
a fortune. He climbed from a small posi- 
tion in the office of a great law firm in New 


York toa partnership and a splendid income, 
climbed by the ladder of special knowledge 
to international fame. 

His international fame and the powerful 
friends it brought him abroad in their turn 
became the ladder by which he climbed to a 
great diplomatic post. He became, indeed, 
our town’s one claim to fame; he was our 
one celebrity. 

Just as Madeline Cameron turned the 
corner into young ladyhood, and her mother 
began to lay plans for introducing her into 
the social world she ruled, oil was discov- 
ered on a large tract of land Richard How- 
ard’s father had owned on the outskirts of 
our town, and Richard Howard came home 
to attend to the developing of it. That oil 
was soon flowing in a black and sticky stream 
from Richard Howard’s land by way of 
pipes to the Pacific and thence over the 
world in ships; and back by way of bank 
and clearing house a steady stream of gold 
flowed into Richard Howard’s pockets. 
Fortune is a. strange goddess. The land 
around his oil wells sprouted oil derricks 
overnight, but on no land except his was 
any great quantity of oil ever developed. 


E MADE much of Richard Howard, 

for we had always liked him; we were 
genuinely glad to have him back and we were 
very proud of him. He was handsomer than 
ever, for his keen, brilliant face had taken 
on a finer quality and he had a distinguished, 
imperturbable manner that spoke of larger 
social worlds than ours. The fact that he 
had never married added a spice of romance 
to the interest in him. 

He paid a great deal of attention to beau- 
tiful Beatrice Cameron, and we often won- 
dered what she thought as she saw him 
stand side by side with the man she had mar- 
ried and had never loved. 

A month after Richard Howard came back 
Curtis Cameron, who had been speculating 
in oil as stupidly and as blunderingly as he 
always did everything, lost every cent he 
owned; and Beatrice Cameron, stripped of 
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fabric gives and stretches with every movement, and then springs back 
to hug the form snugly. Note the delightful freedom and comfort you 
enjoy ; and the neat, trim appearance of the garment on you. 
Setsnug is made on patented machines that produce an exceptionally elas- 
tic fabric. It is tailored for Style and Size on living models — good fitting 
thus assured. 
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The patented “V-H” Gusset in the crotch prevents binding; the extra wide 
bust assures further comfort. In two-piece suits, the Sliding Waist Band 
keeps the waist of the drawers smooth, evenly held in position without 
bunch or wrinkle. 

Men, Women and Children find happy satisfaction in wearing Setsnug 
Underwear. It is worth asking for by name. Illustrated Booklet sent 
free on request. 


Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y. 
For 10¢ and your dealer’s name we will send a pretty doll’s ribbed union suit and Booklet. 
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“Thats some shoe” 


Boys in country and city like this shoe. Its sturdy, robust 
appearance appeals to their manly instincts. Fits well— 
feels good. 










































But even more important, from the economy standpoint, is that 
patented, one-piece upper— found only in ; 
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Tongue, vamp and 
quarter are a part of 
each other—cut from the 
same piece of leather at 
the same time. So the 
tongue can’t pull out, 
and the absence of seams 
means no rips or leaks. 
Uppers of most shoes 
contain from four to six 
pieces. 

Here’s the shoe that wears like 
iron. Soles and heels are stout 
and serviceable. Two thick- 
nesses of leather cover the toe. 
And the single seam, at the 
rear of the shoe, runs with the 
strain. It is reinforced by a 
full-length leather backstay and 
three rows of stitching —so 
won't rip. 
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Made on the army last—a last 
selected byGovernmentexperts 
for military footwear—Won- 
seam Shoes give that freedom 
necessary for easy walking and 
allow the feet to grow naturally. 


Wonseams will reduce your 
shoe bills. Put them on your 
boy to-day. Insist on Won- 
seam — you'll find that name 
stamped on the sole of the 
shoe. 


In case your dealer happens to 
be out of them, please tell us 
who he is—mentionsizewanted 

and we will make prompt 
arrangements to supply you. 


Wonseam Shoes are 
made in either black or 
chocolate for boys. Also 
for men and little gents 


$4 to $7 
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W. H. Griffin Company - Manchester, N. H. 
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all she had bought with her youth and 
beauty, came back to live again in the 
Holmsby house on our street. 

Mrs. John Wharton in her turn had her 
revenge. She offered to provide for Made- 
line’s education, for she genuinely loved 
Madeline. Beyond that, however, she would 
not go. So Madeline went away to school 
and once again Beatrice Cameron became a 
“Hanger-On.” Her wares were of less value 
now that her youth was gone, her splendid 
beauty a little dimmed, and she was socially 
handicapped by her stupid husband. Her 
rage and fury at the trap in which she was 
caught grew until she could not contain 
herself. 


URTIS CAMERON tried to find work 

and succeeded at last in getting a clerk’s 
position. When he told his wife of his success, 
with a little pride that he was not altogether 
useless, she turned on him in her fury and 
told him the bitter truth, which surely he 
must always have dimly felt. She told him 
she had married him for his money, and she 
demanded her freedom. She bade him look 
in the mirror, and asked him if it were likely 
she had married him for love. She told him 
she might have married Richard Howard, 
could marry him yet, and drove him, shrink- 
ing under the lash of her venomous tongue, 
out of her mother’s house. 

She had come to this step by step. It was 
an obsession with her, this love of place and 
power, and it had killed everything else in 
her. She had laid her plans, had Beatrice 
Cameron; she had thought it all out: first, 
a divorce; then Richard Howard, and then 
Washington, London and Paris. 

Curtis Cameron saved her the annoyance 
of getting a divorce, for the night she drove 
him from the house he wrote and mailed a 
letter to his daughter, with an inclosure that 
has its own place in this story, and then— 
he shot himself. Poor, stupid, blundering, 
suffering Curtis Cameron! 

Our town said his business troubles had 
driven him to suicide; but we, the dwellers 
in our street, guessed—for we had known 
Beatrice Cameron, girl and woman. 

Richard Howard stayed on and on and 
was with Beatrice Cameron continually. It 
appeared to beasettled thing. Undoubtedly 
Beatrice Cameron thought so herself. How- 
ard had never married, and he had always 
carried in his heart the image of the Beatrice 
Holmsby he had loved and lost. When he 
found her again she was still the splendidly 
beautiful woman he had known; but the 
woman he had loved, had imagined her to 
be, he could not find. 

He was older and wiser and a keener judge 
of people than the young Richard Howard 
whom Beatrice Holmsby had jilted. He 
felt her coarseness and hardness; he couldn’t 
love her, yet the physical woman was the 
picture of the woman he had loved. Every 
time he sought her, he vainly hoped he 
would find something in her to love, but he 
never did. Perhaps he would have married 
her, for she fascinated him. About her was 
the halo of the romance of his youth; over 
her he had cast the mantle of his dreams; 
but— Madeline came home! 


HE afternoon Madeline reached home, 
Richard Howard came through the 

Holmsbys’ trim gate just as she rounded the 
corner of the house with her arms full of 
apple blossoms, and he fell in love with her 
on the spot. She was the image of the girl 
he had loved, and in spirit she was all he had 
imagined that girl to be. In her his youth 
and the love of his youth lived again. 

Philip was a civil ‘engineer. He had, in 
fact, just received a promotion that meant 
money enough to think of marrying on. 
Madeline had only waited to greet her 
mother and her grandmother the day she 
reached home before she slipped over to the 
Browns’, to hear the latest news of Philip. 

She had letters of her own, letters of 
which she never spoke, but she wanted to 
share his mother’s; to Madeline every word 
he wrote was precious beyond expression. 
She knew he would be home soon for a 
few weeks, but she wanted to hear his 
mother tell her so. It made it more certain 
and Philip’s mother brought Philip nearer. 

On her way home she had stopped to pick 
some apple blossoms that grew on the branch 
that hung over in Philip’s yard, for they 
were more beautiful blossoms to Madeline 
than the ones on the Holmsby side of the 
fence. Whenever Madeline had been with 
Philip or had been talking of him, it was as 
if some inner lamp were lit; and it was with 
her arms full of Philip’s apple blossoms, with 
that inner radiance transfiguring her lovely 
face, that Richard Howard first saw her. 

He was continually at the Holmsby house 
in the weeks that followed; but no one, not 
even Beatrice Cameron herself, realized his 
love for Madeline. 


The very day he spoke to Madeline’s 
mother about his love for Madeline, she 
thought he was asking her to marry him. 
He prefaced his remarks by saying he was 
afraid she would think him an old fool, but 
that he was madly in love and that, though 
he was not young, he had much to offer a 
woman. During these words, Beatrice Cam- 
eron’s heart swelled with triumph. How wise 
she had been to get rid of Curtis Cameron! 
A nerve twitched slightly in her upper lip, a 
pulse beat fiercely in her throat; and then, 
sounding dully on her ears, like sounds heard 
under water, she realized he was saying that 
he loved Madeline. 

It was a terrible and bitter moment for 
Beatrice Cameron. She forced her dry lips 
into a stiff smile after her one irrepressibl 
cry of “Madeline!” For her mind had raced 
madly back and forth, weighing the possi- 
bilities of this new situation. 

She could not have loved Richard Howard 
or she would not have done what she did. 
Doubtless she had killed the power to love 
anyone except herself, or else she was des- 
perate in her realization that this marriage 
of Madeline’s to Richard Howard was her 
last chance of social rehabilitation: for, 
with a bitterness like the bitterness of death 
in her heart, she smiled at him and prom- 
ised to use her influence with Madeline. She 
asked him to come that night and tell Made- 
line himself what he had just told her, and 
when he had gone she sent for her daughter. 


HE memory of that interview was, to 
Madeline, always like a terrible scar over 

a wound that time could never obliterate. 

Her mother accused her of deliberately 
winning Richard Howard from her and de- 
manded as reparation that Madeline marry 
him. She pleaded, she wept, she raged, and 
finally wrung from her her consent to see 
Richard Howard when he came that eve- 
ning. Her mother knew nothing of Philip 
Brown and, judging Madeline by herself, 
banked on Richard Howard’s influence and 
the influence of all he would offer her. 

Madeline, sickened at the sight of her 
mother’s soul laid bare before her in all its 
hideous selfishness, fled blindly to her room 
and locked herself in. Suddenly she remem- 
bered something laid by against this very 
day and, going to her desk, took from alittle 
locked drawer the letter her father had 
written her the night before he died. She 
read his letter over again, and this was what 
she read: 


My dear daughter: I am doing what seems 
to be the best thing for us all. Some day you 
will understand. When the time comes for you 
to marry, I want you to open and read this 
inclosure, and be guided by it. You have 
always been an obedient daughter and I know 
you will obey my last request. Remember 
always how I loved you. Good-by. 

Your FATHER. 


Slowly she opened the inclosure and read: 


My dear child: The time may come when 
your mother may try to force you into a love 
less marriage, and from the grave I implore 
you never to contract such a marriage. Your 
mother married me for my money. When I 
lost it, she drove me from her and demanded 
the freedom I am going to give her when this 
is written. Marry the man you love, littk 
daughter. God bless you, and a long good-by. 

FATHER. 

“Father, father!” wept Madeline, hold 
ing his letter to her heart as a wave of pity 
for him and fierce hatred for her mother 
engulfed her. 


N HOUR later she stole out of the house 


to the apple tree to wait for Philip, who- 


was expected home that afternoon; and 
Philip found her there. The tree in its brida! 
robes sheltered those two splendid young 
things and drifted the snow of its petals on 
their shoulders. 

As Philip took Madeline in his arms h 
opened his hand and showed her, shining in 
his palm, a wedding ring. They looked long 
into one another’s eyes; in that look they 
possessed each other and, stooping, Philij 
laid his lips on hers for the first time. 

Philip and Madeline were married tha' 
afternoon and Philip’s mother and I wer: 
the only wedding guests. 

I have been to many weddings in that 
church. I had watched Madeline’s mothe: 
sweep up that aisle in her satin and pearls, 
but as I walked slowly home along our palm 
lined street, I felt I understood, at last, wh 
Christ began His earthly ministry at : 
wedding. 

Philip took her to her home, but she would 
not let him go in with her to her mother 
Probably she was ashamed to have him sec 
and hear what her mother would do and say. 

When Madeline told her mother that sh: 
was married to Philip Brown, Beatrice 
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Cameron’s rage was beyond control. In the 
end she ordered Madeline from the house 
and Madeline went; but before she left the 
room she put her father’s letter in her 
mother’s hand. 

Beatrice Cameron’s eyes turned away 
from the letter in terror and back again 
in curiosity stronger than her terror. As 
she read the single page, the hall door 
opened and she heard the maid admit Rich- 
ard Howard and heard Madeline introduce 
her husband to him. 

Their youth and their adoration of one 
another made Richard Howard’s heart con- 
tract, made a mist swim before his eyes. 
Madeline and Philip together, always 
touched older people’s hearts, for in them 
they always saw their dreams and the ro- 
mance of their youth made visible. 

‘“‘T knew your mother years ago. She was 
one of the finest women I ever knew, and I 
wish you both much happiness,” Richard 
Howard said; and turning to Madeline he 
added: “Will you say good-by to your 
mother for me? I am leaving for Washing- 
ton to-morrow.” 

In the doorway he turned; but Philip and 
Madeline were in each other’s arms, so with 
a sigh he shut the door forever on his youth 
and on this romance of his youth. 


URING this brief interval Beatrice Cam- 

eron stood tense, listening, while her 
heart shook her with its fierce beating. Her 
hands clenched and crumpled the single sheet 
of paper that she held. The sound of that 
closing door echoed and reéchoed in her 
brain, as the closing of a door echoes and re- 
echoes down some long corridor, for it shut 
her out finally from the world she had once 
ruled. Shewasasocial bankrupt. Shesank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
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into the window seat and sat gazing bitterly 
at the crumpled letter she held. In that 
moment did all her selfish, cruel deeds come 
back from out of the past to mock her? At 
every point she had defeated herself. She 
was reaping exactly as she had sown. 

Her eyes followed the line of her beauti- 
ful arm and hand as they lay along the 
window sill, and it seemed to her that her 
fingers were unconsciously bent, as if they 
were desperately clutching, frantically 
hanging onto some unseen thing. 


HE lights springing up in the little house 

next door attracted her attention. Turn- 
ing her haggard face, she gazed with somber 
eyes through the pane that had been pressed 
so many times by the soft cheek of her 
lonely little daughter; and the last drop of 
bitterness was added to her cup. 

She saw Philip bring his wife home to his 
mother; and, as that other mother took 
Madeline into her arms, she saw Madeline 
cling to her in a passion of tenderness, saw 
Philip put his arms around them both. As 
she watched, she saw Mary Brown leave 
them, saw Philip lay his hand tenderly on 
Madeline’s beautiful head and bend it back 
against his arm until he could look deep into 
her eyes. 

Those two figures in that lamp-lit room 
seemed to be the center of its light, seemed 
to radiate a light, the light that illumines 
all the dark paths of the world. 

As she gazed out of her darkness into that 
lamp-lit room, some realization of all she 
had lost swept over Beatrice Cameron, and 
she bowed her head upon her arms. In that 
bitter moment the scales swung to their 
even balance. The pursuing Nemesis of her 
deeds had overtaken her. 





Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The more she thought about it, the warmer 
she grew; and the higher her indignation 
arose, the more remote were her thoughts 
of Wally—Wally with his “greatest adven- 
ture that was ever lived,” Wally with his 
“sweetest story ever told.’”’ She looked at 
the hands of the women below her and saw 
three wedding rings. 

“The roses and lilies didn’t last long with 
them,” thought Mary grimly. ‘Oh, I’m 
sure it’s all wrong somehow. I’m sure 
there’s some way that things could be made 
happier for women.” 

She interrupted the quartet, in her voice 
a note which Wally had never heard before 
and which made him exchange a glance with 
Helen. ‘‘ Now, first of all,’’ she said, “just 
how badly do you four women need your 
pay envelopes every week?” 

They told her, especially the one who had 
been crying, and who now started crying 
again. 

‘Wait here a minute, please,” said Mary, 
that note in her voice more marked than 
before. 

She arose and went in the house, and 
Wally guessed that she had gone to tele- 
phone the factory. For awhile they couldn’t 
hear her except when she said: “‘I want to 

peak to Mr. Burdon Woodward. Yes; Mr. 
Burdon Woodward.” 

They could faintly hear her talking then, 
hut toward the end her voice came full and 
clear, “I want you to set them to work 
again. They are coming back. . . . Yes, 
the four of them! I shall be at the 
office in the morning. That’s all. 
Good-by.” 

She came out, then, like a young Aurora 
riding the storm. 

“You're to go right back to your work,” 
she said; and in a gentler voice: ‘Wally, 
cin I speak to you, please?” 

He followed her into the house, and when 
he came out alone ten minutes later, he 
drew a deep sigh and sat down again by 
Helen, a picture of utter dejection. 

““Never mind, Wally,” she said, and 
satted his arm. 

‘“T can’t make her out at times,” he sighed. 

“No, and nobody else,” she whispered. 

“What do you think, Helen?” he asked. 
“Don’t you think that love is the greatest 
thing in life?” 

‘Why, of course it is,” she whispered, and 
patted his arm again. 


XIV 


N SPITE of Mary’s brave words the day 

before, when she left the house for the 
otiice in the morning a feeling of uncertainty 
and regret weighed upon her and made her 
pensive. More than once she cast a back- 
ward look at the things she was leaving be- 
hind—love, the joys of youth, the pleasure 


places of the world to see, romance, heart’s 
ease, and “‘skies forever blue.” 

At the memory of Wally’s phrase she grew 
more thoughtful than before. “But would 
they be forever blue?” she asked herself. 
“T guess every woman in the world expects 
them to be, when she marries. Yes; and 
they ought to be, too, an awful lot more than 
they are. Oh, I’m sure there’s something 
wrong somewhere; I’m sure there’s some- 
thing wrong!” 

She thought of the four women standing 
in the driveway by the side of the house, 
looking lost and bewildered, and the old 
sigh of pity arose in her heart. ‘The poor 
women,” she thought. “They didn’t look as 
if ‘the sweetest story ever told’ had lasted 
long with them.” 


HE had reached the crest of the hill, and 
the factory came to her view. A breeze 

was rising from the river and when she looked 
down at the scene below, as her forbears 
had looked so many times before her, she 
felt as a sailor from the north might feel 
when, after drifting around in drowsy tropic 
seas, he comes at last to his own home port 
and feels the clean wind whip his face and 
blow away his languor. 

The old familiar office seemed to be wait- 
ing for her, the pictures regarding her as 
though they were saying: ‘‘ Where have you 
been, young lady? We began to think you 
had gone.” Through the window sounded 
the old symphony, the roar of the falls above 
the hum of the shops, the choruses and 
variations of well-nigh countless tools, each 
having its own particular note or song. 

Mary’s eyes shone bright. Gone, she 
found, was her feeling of uncertainty, her 
sighs of regret. Here at last was something 
real, something definite, something noble 
and great in the work of the world. ‘And 
all mine,” she thought with an almost pas- 
sionate feeling of possession. “All mine— 
mine—mine!”’ 

Archey was the first to come in, and it 
only needed a glance to see that Archey was 
unhappy. “I’m afraid the men in the auto- 
matic department are shaping for trouble,” 
he said, as soon as their greetings were over. 

““What’s the matter with them?” 

“Tt’s about those four women, the four 
who came back.” 

Mary’s eyes opened wide. 

“There’s been quite a lot of feeling,’’ he 
continued, “and when the four women 
turned up this morning again and started 
work, the men went out and held a meeting 
in the locker room. In fact, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they went on strike.” 

“You mean they will go on strike before 
they will work with their own wives and 
sisters?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Rinse With Lemon 
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It Means Lustrous—Soft—Clean Hair 
Practically All “Beauty Shops” Do This 


Nine ‘‘beauty shops’’ in ten, of the 
better class, give ‘the lemon rinse’’ 
after shampooing. 

The lemon cuts the alkali in the 
soap and leaves the hair rea//y clean. It 
also leaves it soft and lustrous. 

A plain water rinse can’t do what 
lemon does. Just squeeze the juice of 


one lemon in a quart of water as a 
final rinse, to remove all traces of soap. 
Once feel the difference in the hair 
and you will always use the lemon 
rinse. 
The best lemons come from Cali- 
fornia. They are heavy with juice. 
Ask your dealer for 


S CALIF ORNIA 


uNIKiISt — 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


. California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 
Section 29, Los Angeles, California 


Also distributors of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade 
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Stunning New Sport Coat 


Learn to knit the new rag- 
lan sleeves and the new 
lattice work trimming! 


Wear the smart new girdle 
back and the full skirt! 


Send for your book today! 
Many other original designs. 


HIS year’s sport coats have seen 

to it that they are charming. The 

model opposite looks after its own 
interests by having raglan sleeves nar- 
rowed into cuffs and a fitted girdle back 
with a full skirt. A lattice work of 
golden heather and turquoise—knitted 
on for trimming—gives the effect of an 
open filet block with an underlay of 
color. 

Directions for making this modish Tuxedo coat 
will be sent specially with either Corticelli Yarn 
Book No. 10—full of original sweater designs—or 
Corticelli Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 9—with 
dozens of attractive designs for your home and 
personal wear. 

Send for these books today. You will find 
them invaluable. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 10. Slip-ons, 
plain and fancy, sweater waists, blouse sweat- 
ers, sweaters with pleated skirts. Boys’ slip- 
ons. Children’s sweaters and outdoor suits. 
A carriage robe and a chemise for the baby. 
Stockings, gloves, socks. A smart sweater 
for the dog. Price 15c., by mail 18c. 

Corticelli Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 9. 
Many new uses of filet. Table linens, bed- 
spreads, curtains, pillow-slips, towel ends, 
yokes and boudoir caps, aprons, carriage. 
pillows, bibs, bags, tams, and sweaters. Price 
10c., by mail 13c. 


Order these books from your dealer and save 
postage, or address Corticelli Silk Mills, 111 
Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. No Canadian 
orders accepted. 












MADE IN AMERICA 





ga PPOs 
‘ 


For making this coat you will want to use 
Knitola yarn—the Corticelli yarn for general 
knitting. It is firm and soft, and will not crush 
or mat when you wear it. 

Corticelli yarns are made from specially 
selected long fibre wool, and are elastic, full of 
life, and even. They come in 6 different twists 


and weights. 


Conticelli 





YARNS AND COTTONS 


Also Makers of Spool Silk and Dress Silks 
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60 Dishes 


For the Cost of 


1 lb. Beef 


You can serve 60 
dishes of Quaker 
Oats at a cost of \ = , 
35 cents. That’s a 


dish for two people Costs 9 Times Quaker Oats 


every morning for 
a month—all for 35 57 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


cents. ' 
That 35 cents would buy, at this writing, 
about as follows in some necessary foods: 








What 35c Will Buy 


Based on average prices at this writing 


In Quaker Oats . ° ‘ ‘ 60 Dishes 
In Beef ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 1 Pound 
In Hen’s Eggs ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 Eggs 

In Bacon j ‘ ‘ ‘ 1-2 Pound 











Supreme Nutrition 
In Quaker Oats cca. “a 


you get supreme ¢ 
nutrition. Measured % 
by the energy unit  — 
you get 1810 calories 
per pound. 

The oat is the 
greatest food that 
grows. It is almost 
a complete food—nearly the ideal food. 

It is two-thirds energy—one-sixth body- 
building protein. It is rich in needed 
minerals. 

Yet compare the cost, at prices current at 
this writing, with other necessary foods. 





Costs 9 Times Quaker Oats 


50 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats ° ° ° ° - 5ibc 
Round Steak ‘ ° ° ° ° 33c 
Lamb or Veal ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 57c 
Eggs or Fish about ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 50c 
Vegetables Average . . ‘ ° 60c 











Quaker 
Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats are world-famed for their flavor. They 
are flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. The puny and insipid grains are all sifted 
out. Yet you get this flavor without extra price when 
you ask for Quaker Oats. 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(3204) 
































“That’s the funny part of it. As far as I 
can find out, the trouble wasn’t started by 
our own men, but by strangers—men from 
New York and Boston—professional agita- 
tors, they look like to me; plenty of money 
and plenty of-talk and clever workmen too. 
4 don’t know just how far they’ve gone, 

i. 

The office boy appeared in the doorway, 
and he, too, looked worried. ‘There’s a 
committee to see you, Miss Spencer,” he 
said, “‘a bunch from the automatic depart- 
ment.” 

“Have they seen Mr. Woodward?” 

““No’m. He referred them to you.” 

“All right, Joe. Send them in, please.” 


HE committee filed in, and Archey 
noted that they were still wearing their 
street clothes. “‘ Looks bad,” he told himself. 
There were three men, two of them 
strangers to Mary, but the third she recog- 
nized as one of the teachers in her old 
“school,” a thoughtful-looking man well 
past middle age, with a long gray mustache 
and reflective eyes. 

“Mr. Edsol, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

““Yes’m,” he solemnly replied. “That’s 
me.” 

She looked at the other two. The first had 
the alert glance and actions which generally 
mark the orator; the second was a dark, 
heavy man whonever once stopped frowning. 

“Miss Spencer,” immediately began the 
spokesman, he who looked like the orator, 
“we have been appointed a committee by 
the automatic department to tell you that 
we do not believe in the dilution of labor 
by women. Unless the four women who 
are working on the separator presses are 
laid off at once, the men in that shop will 
quit.” 

“Just a moment, please,” said Mary, 
ringing. “Joe, will you please tell Mr. 
Woodward, Senior, that I would like to see 
him?” 

““He’s just gone out,”’ said Joe. 

“Mr. Burdon, then.” 

“Mr. Burdon sent word he wouldn’t be 
down to-day. He’s gone to New York.” 

Mary thought that over. “Joe,” she said, 
‘there are four women working in the auto- 
matic shops somewhere. I wish you’d go 
and bring them here.” And, turning to the 
committee, she said: “‘I think there must be 
some way of settling this to everybody’s 
satisfaction, if we all get together and try.” 


T WASN’T long before the four women 

came in, and again it struck Mary how 
nervousand bewildered three of them looked. 
The fourth woman, however, held her back 
straight and seemed to walk more than 
upright. 

“Now,” smiled Mary to the spokesman 
of the committee, “won’t you tell me, 
please, what fault you find with these four 
women?” 

“As I understand it,” he replied, “we 
are not here to argue the point. Same time, 
I don’t see the harm of telling you what we 
think about it. First place, it isn’t natural 
for a woman to be working in a factory.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing, if you don’t mind 
me speaking out, because she has babies.” 

“But the war has proved that a baby is 
lucky to have its mother working in a 
modern factory,” replied Mary. “The work 
is easier than housework, the surroundings 
are better, the matter is given more atten- 
tion. As a result, the death rate of factory 
babies has been lower than the death rate 
of home babies. Don’t you think that’s a 
good thing? Wouldn’t you like to see it 
go on?” 

“Who says factory work is easier than 
housework?” 

“The women who have tried both. These 
four, for instance.” 

“Well, another thing,” he said, ‘a woman 


can’t be looking after her children when , 


she’s working in a factory.” 

“That’s true. But she can’t be looking 
after them, either, when she’s washing, or 
cooking, or doing things like that. They 
lie and cry, or crawl around and fall down- 
stairs, or sit on the doorstep, or play in the 
street. Now here, during the war,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘we had a day nursery. You never 
saw such happy children in your life. Why, 
almost the only time they cried was when 
they had to go home at night.” Mary’s 
eyes brightened. ‘‘Didn’t your son’s wife 
have a baby in the nursery, Mr. Edsol?” 

“Two,” he solemnly nodded. 

“For another thing,” the chairman re- 
sumed, “‘a woman is naturally weaker than 
a man. You couldn’t imagine a woman 
standing up under overtime, for instance.” 

““Oh, you shouldn’t say that,” said Mary 
earnestly, ‘‘because everybody knows that 
in the human family, woman is the only 
one who has always worked overtime.” 


Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


Here the third member of the committee 
muttered a gruff aside. “No use talking to 
a woman,” said he, 

“You be quiet; I’m doing this,”’ said the 
chairman. ‘Another thing,” he continued 
to Mary, “a woman hasn’t the natural 
knack for mechanics that a man has.” 

“During the war,” Mary told him, “she 
mastered nearly two thousand different 
kinds of skilled work, work involving the 
utmost precision. And the women who did 
this weren’t specially selected either. They 
came from every walk of life—domestic 
servants, cooks, laundresses, girls who had 
never left home before, wives of small 
business men, daughters of dock laborers, 
titled ladies—all kinds, all conditions.” 

She told him, then, some of the things 
women had made, read him reports, showed 
him pictures. ‘In fact,’? she concluded, 
““we don’t have to go outside this factory 
to prove that a woman has the same knack 
for mechanics that a man has. During the 
war we had as many women working here 
as men, and everyone will tell you that they 
did as well as the men.” 

“Well, let’s look at it another way,” said 
the chairman, and he nodded to his col- 
leagues as though he knew there could be 
no answer to this one: “There are only so 
many jobs to. go around. What will the 
men do if the women take their jobs?” 

““That’s it,” nodded the other two. All 
three looked at Mary. 

“‘T used to wonder that myself,” she said, 
“but one day I saw that I was asking the 
wrong question. There is just so much work 
that has to be done in the world every day, 
so we can all be fed and clothed and have 
those things which we need to make us 
happy. Now everybody in this room knows 
that ‘many hands make light work.’ So, 
don’t you see? The more who work, the 
easier it will be for everybody.” 


Bu the spokesman only smiled at this— 
that smile which always meant to Mary, 
“No use talking to a woman”’—and aloud 
he said: “‘Well, as I told you before, we 
weren’t sent to argue. We only came to 
tell you what the automatic hands were 
going to do if these four women weren’t 
laid off.” 

“T understand,” said Mary; and, turning 
to the four, she asked: ‘‘ How do you feel 
about it?” 

“‘T suppose we’ll have to go,” said Mrs. 
Ridge, her face red, but her back straighter 
than ever. ‘‘I guess it was our misfortune, 
Miss Spencer, that we were born women. It 
seems to me we always get the worst end 
of it, although I’m sure I don’t know why. 
I did think once, when the war was on, that 
things were going to be different for the 
women after this. But it seems not. You’ve 
been good to us, and we don’t want to get 
you mixed up in any strike, Miss Spencer. 
I guess we’d better go.” 

Judge Cutler’s expression returned to 
Mary’s mind: “ Another year like this and, 
barring strikes and accidents, Spencer & 
Son will be not only back where it was, but 
stronger than ever.” Barring strikes! Mary 
was under no misapprehension as to what a 
strike might mean. 

“T want to get this exactly right,” she 
said, turning to the chairman again. ‘‘The 
only reason you wish these women dis- 
charged is because they are women; is 
that it?” 

“Yes; I guess that’s it, when you come 
right down to it.” 

“Do you think it’s fair?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Spencer; but it’s not a 
bit of use arguing any longer. If these four 
women stay, the men in the automatic 
department quit; that’s all.” 

Mary looked up at the pictures of her 
forbears who seemed to be listening at- 
tentively for her answer. 

“Please tell the men that I shall be sorry, 
very sorry, to see them go,” she said at last; 
“but these four women are certainly going 
to stay.” 


ROM one of the windows of Mary’s 

office she could see the factory gate 
“If they do go on strike,” she thought, “|! 
shall see them walk out.” 

She didn’t have to watch long. First in 
groups of twos and threes, and then thick 
and fast the men appeared, their lunch 
boxes under their arms, all making for th« 
gate. Some were arguing; some weré jok 
ing; others looked serious. 

It struck Mary that perhaps these latter 
were wondering what they would tell thei! 
wives. “TI don’t envy them the explana- 
tion,”’ she half smiled to herself. 

But her smile was short-lived. In the 
hallway she heard a step and, turning, sh« 
saw Uncle Stanley looking at her. 
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Me rich avor of these Morris 


Supreme peaches will make 
you want to try some of 
our other canned fruits. 
All Morris Supreme foods 
are delicious. Get them 
into your market basket. 
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Are These Improvements Worth Over 
$100,000 Added Cost Each Year? 


O insure utmost convenience, we spend over $100,000 extra each year for 
long-wanted conveniences combined in no other cabinet. These are Sellers’ 
creations—the products of 28 years’ experience with kitchen cabinets 
and the women who use them. They make the Sellers the world’s most con- 
venient cabinet, according to thousands of women. See illustrations to the right. 


For example, it costs us $52,000 ex- 
tra each year to give you the wonder- 
ful Automatic Lowering Flour Bin 
(No. 1). But this great invention 
eliminates one of the biggest sore 
spots in the kitchen cabinet. It saves 
all dangerous climbing, lifting and 
straining when you fill the flour bin. 
The Automatic Base Shelf Extender 
(No. 2) costs us $9,000 extra each 
year; that is, more than the usual 
construction costs. But it adds im- 
measurably to the convenience. Then 
there is the Dust-proof Base Top 
underneath the beautiful Porceliron 
Work Table (No. 3); the Ant-proof 
Casters; the Dovetail Construction; 
the Sanitary Glass Drawer Pulls (No. 
4); the Oil Hand-rubbed Finish (No. 
5). In all, these major improvements, 
which no woman would omit from 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS 


€anadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. 
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aA 
“The Best Servant m your House” 


her cabinet, cost us over $100,000 


per year more than is customary. 


Are these long-wanted features worth 
the extra cost? We want you to judge. 


Go See the Sellers 
at Your Dealer’s 


Judge for yourself whether any cab- 
inet without these needed improve- 
ments can fully serve you. Sellers 
Cabinets are not expensive, as you 
might think. They cost no more than 
any good cabinet. This superior con- 
venience costs you nothing extra, 
and most Sellers dealers will arrange 
terms to suit your income. 

Write for our “$100,000 Feature Book.”’ It 
describes and illustrates Sellers cabinets and 


clearly explains each improvement. We will 
mail a copy free upon receipt of your request. 


CO., Elwood, Indiana 


of Canada, Southampton, Ontario, Canada 
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““What’s the matter with the automatic 
department?” he asked. 

“As if he didn’t know!” she thought, but 
aloud she answered: ‘‘They’re going on 
strike.” 

“What are they striking for?” 

“Because I wouldn’t discharge those four 
women.” 

He gave her a look that seemed to say: 
“You see what you’ve done, thinking you 
could run things. A nice hornets’ nest 
you've stirred up!” At first he turned away 
as though to go back to his office, but he 
seemed to think better of it. 

“You might as well shut down the whole 
plant,” he said. ‘‘ You know that as well as 
Ido.” He waited for a time, but she made no 
answer. ‘Shall I tell the rest of the men?” 
he asked. 

“Tell them what, Uncle Stanley?” 

“That we’re going to shut down till 
further notice?” 

Mary shook her head. ‘It would be a 
pity to do that,” she said, “‘because—don’t 
you see?—there wouldn’t be anything then 
for those four women to do.” 

At this new evidence of woman’s utter 
inability to deal with large affairs Uncle 
Stanley snorted. ‘We’ve got to do some- 
thing,” said he. 

“All right, uncle,” said Mary, pressing 
the button on the side of her desk. “I'll do 
the best I can.” 

In the last few minutes a plan had en- 
tered her mind, a plan which has probably 
already presented itself to you. 

“When the war was on,” she thought, 
“nearly all the work in that room was 
done by women. I wonder if I couldn’t get 


what we can do.” 


|e ANSWER to her ring Joe entered, re- 
spectful admiration in his eye. You may 
remember Joe, “the brightest boy in the 
office.” In the three years that Mary had 
known him, he had grown and was now in 
the transient stage between office boy and 
clerk, wore garters around his shirt sleeves 
to keep his cuffs up, feathered his hair in 
the front, and wore a large black enamel 
ring with the initial “J”? worked out in 
“diamonds.” 

“Joe,” she said, “‘I want you to bring me 
the employment cards of all the women who 
worked here during the war. And send Miss 
Haskins in, please; I want to write a cir- 
cular letter.” 

She hurried him away with a nod and a 
quick smile. 

“Gee, I wish there was a lion or some- 
thing out here,” he thought as he hurried 
through the hall to the outer office, and 
after he had taken Mary the cards and sent 
Miss Haskins in, he proudly remarked to 
the other clerks: ‘‘Maybe they thought 
she’d faint away and call for the doctor 
when they went on strike, but say, she 
hasn’t turned a hair. I'll bet she’s up to 
something too.” 

It wasn’t a long letter that Mary sent to 
the list of names which she gave Miss Has- 
kins, but it had that quiet pull and power 
which messages have when they come from 
the heart. 

“Oh, I know a lot will come,” said Mrs. 
Ridge when Mary showed her a copy of it. 
“They would come anyhow, Miss Spencer. 
Most of them never made money like they 
made it here. They’ve been away long 
enough now to miss it and Ha, ha, ha! 
Excuse me.”’ She suddenly checked herself 
ind looked very red and solemn. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
Mary. 

“T was thinking of my next-door neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Strauss. She’s never through 
saying that the year she was here was the 
happiest year of her life; and how she’d 
like to come back again. She’ll be one of the 
first to come; I know she will. And her 
husband is one of the strikers; that’s the 
funny part of it!” 

Mary herself smiled at that. 


XV 


HE smiled again the next morning when 

she saw the women coming through the 

gate. “Report in your old locker room,’ 
her letter had read, “‘and bring your work- 
ing clothes.” By nine o’clock more than 
half the machines were busy, and. women 
were still arriving. 

“The canteen’s going again,’ ran the 
report up and down the aisles. 

At half-past ten the old gong sounded in 
the lathe room, and the old tea wagon be- 
gan its old-time trundling. In addition to 
refreshments each woman received a rose- 
bud—“ From Miss Spencer. With thanks 
and best wishes.” 

“Do you know if the piano’s here yet?” 
asked a brisk-looking matron in sky-blue 
Overalls, the rosebud in her hair. 
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them back there now, just to show the men 
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“Yep,” nodded the tea girl. ‘‘When I 
came through they were taking the cover off 
it and fixing up the rest room.” 

“‘Isn’t it good to be back again?”’ said the 
brisk young matron to her neighbor. “ Be- 
lieve me or not, I haven’t seen a dancing 
floor since I quit work here.” 

Mrs. Ridge had been appointed fore- 
+ aa Just before noon she reported to 

ary. 

“There'll be a lot more to-morrow,” she 
said. ‘When these get home they'll do 
nothing but talk about it; and I keep hear- 
ing of women who are fixing things up at 
home so they can come in the morning. So 
don’t you worry, Miss Spencer, this strike 
isn’t going to hurt you none, but Ha, 
ha, ha! Excuse me,” she said, suddenly 
checking her mirth again and looking very 
red and solemn. 

“T like to hear you laugh,” said Mary. 
*What’s it about this time?” 

“Mrs. Strauss is here. I told you she 
would be. She left her husband home to do 
the housework and to-day is washday; 
that’s the funny part of it.” 





HATEVER Mrs. Ridge’s ability as a 

critic of humor might be, at least she 
was a good prophet. Nearly all the tools 
were busy the next morning, and new ar- 
rivals kept dropping in throughout the day. 
, Mary began to breathe easy, but not for 
ong. 

“TI don’t want to be a gloom,” reported 
Archey, “‘but the automatic hands are try- 
ing to get the grinders to walk out. They 
say the men must stick together, or they'll 
all lose their jobs.” 

She looked thoughtful at that. “I think 
we had better get the nursery ready,’’ she 
said. “‘Let’s go and find the painters.” 

It was a pleasant place, that nursery, 
with its windows overlooking the river and 
the lawn. In an hour the painters had spread 
their sheets and the teamster had gone for a 
load of white sand. The cots and mattresses 
were put in the sun to air. The toys had 
been stored in the nurse’s room. These 
were now brought out and inspected. 

“T think I’ll have the other end of the 
room finished off as a kindergarten,” said 
Mary. “Then we'll be able to take care of 
any children up to school age, and their 
mothers won’t have to worry a bit.” 

She showed Archey where she wished the 
partition built, and as he ran his rule across 
the distance, she noticed a scar across the 
knuckles of his right hand. 

“That’s where I dressed it, that time,’ 
she thought. ‘‘Isn’t life queer? He was in 
France for more than a year, but the only 
scar that I can see is the one he got—that 
morning.” 

Something of this may have shown in her 
eyes, for when Archey straightened and 
looked at her, he blushed—‘“‘ He'll never get 
over that!” thought Mary—and hurried off 
to find the carpenters. These preparations 
were completed only just in time. 


N THURSDAY she went to New York to 

select her kindergarten equipment. On 
Friday these supplies—diminutive chairs, 
tables, blackboards, charts, modeling clay, 
building blocks and more miscellaneous 
items than I can tell you—began to arrive 
at the factory. And on Saturday morning 
the grinders sent a committee to the office 
to say that they could no longer labor on 
bearings which had passed through the 
hands of women workers. 

Mary tried to argue with them. 

‘“‘When women start to take men’s jobs 
away ” began one of the committee. 

“But they didn’t,” she said. “‘The men 
quit.” 

““When women start to take men’s jobs 
away from them,” he repeated, “‘it’s time 
for the men to assert themselves.” 

“We know you mean well, Miss Spencer,” 
said another, ‘‘but you are starting some- 
thing here that’s bad. You're starting some- 
thing that will take men’s work away from 
them, something that will make more work- 
ers than there are jobs.” 

“Tt was the war that started it,’’ she 
pleaded, “‘not I. Now let me ask you some- 
thing. There is so much work that has to 
be done in the world every day, isn’t 
there?” 

“Yes; I guess that’s right.” 

“Well, don’t you see? The more people 
there are to do that work the easier it will 
be for everybody.” 

But no, they couldn’t see that. 

So Mary had to ring for Joe to bring in 
the old employment cards again, and that 
night and all day Sunday Mrs. Ridge’s 
company of automatic workers spread the 
news that four hundred more women were 
wanted at Spencer & Son’s; “and you 
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Why we talk to women 
about men’s clothes 


VERY time you put away his clothes, you notice 

whether they are wearing well and holding their 

shape. That’s because you know material and work- 
manship. 


Style, we'll concede, most men do know. But it takes 
a woman to appreciate the quality and texture of fab- 
rics; the deft touches of tailoring and finish that 
makes real value. 


It is for this reason that we are calling the attention 
of the women of the nation to Michaels-Stern Value- 


First Clothes. 


For women will appreciate even more than men can, 
the remarkable values in Michaels-Stern Value-First 
Clothes: 

Value—woven into the cloth 

Value—tailored into the garment 

Value i 


Value First—last and all the time. 








O with your men folk when they select their 
suits and their coats. They will be glad of your 
assistance; for remember, whether they tell you so or 
not, it is your taste they wish to please and your judg- 
ment that they rely upon. 


MICHAELS~ STERN 


SUE -[irsT 
Clothes 


$25 to $60 


Stop at the sign of the 
Va.ue-First Boy; 













He’s the sign of a 
Va.ue-First Store. 


Write for Interesting Booklet 
**How Clothes Help Win Success.’’ 








Micnae.s, Stern & Co. 
Rochester, New York 
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Bestyette Raingarments will please your youngsters. 
wear them, because they’re stylish. 


the new ‘‘Dri-Girl’’ cape for little sister, 
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OU can’t measure in 

money the value of pro- 

tecting your child’s health against colds, 
pneumonia, and the deadly ‘‘flu.”’ 


Yet, every time school children sit in damp and 


wetclothes, they subject their bodies toseriousillness. 


Parents! Safeguard your children! For bad and rainy 
weather, get Bestyette Raingarments for your boy or girl, 
then you can be sure that your children’s health is abso- 


lutely protected. 


There’s ‘‘Dri-Boy,’’ the new Army styled Slicker with the 
doubled shoulders for double protection and ventilated back, and 


RAIN COATS 


TRADE -wiAaRit 





SBOVMS.PHTOFE. 


They'll be happy to 
Made of the famous Bestyctte water- 


proofing process —an assurance of absolute protection against driving rain and 


backed by the liberal Bestyette guarantee. 


your children today. 
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Get Bestyette Raingarments for 


$5.50 


and up 


The new Bestyette 
**DRI-GIRL’’ Cape 
(Top illustration ) 
A smart and stylish garment that envelops the little 
miss from head to toes—a perfect protection against 


driving rains. 
$6.50 


The new Bestyette 
“DRI-BOY”? v7, 
( Center illustration ) 
Just like big Brother’s Army Slicker with the doubled 
shoulders for double protection. Ventilated back, 
and not a seam to leak or tear. 
15 


Original Bestyette 
Regular Cape and up 
( Bottom illustration) 
All good stores carry the Bestyette line. If not at your 
dealers, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Tue New York Mackintosn Co 
39-41 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Look for this guarantee ticket. It 
identifies the original Bestyette 
Raingarment, 
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ought to see the place they’ve got for look- 
ing after children,’ was invariably added 
to the mothers of tots: plenty of “free milk, 
and free nurses, free doctoring, free toys, 
rompers, little chairs and tables, animals, 
sand piles, swings, little pails and shovels— 
why, you never saw anything like it in 
your life!” 

If the tots in question heard this, and 
were old enough to understand, their eyes 
stood out like little painted saucers, and 
mutely then, or loudly, they pleaded Mary’s 
cause. 


T SOMETIMES seems that the old say- 

ing, “‘ History repeats itself,” is one of the 
truest ever written. At least history re- 
peated itself in the case of the grinders. 
Before the week was over, the places left va- 
cant by the men had been filled by women, 
and the nursery and kindergarten had 
proved to be unqualified successes. 

Many of the details you will be told about 
later, including the growth of the canteen, 
the vanishing mirror, an improvement in 
overalls, to say nothing of daffodils and 
daisies and Mrs. Kelly’s drum. 

And though some of these things may 
sound peculiar at first, you will soon see that 
they, too, were all repetitions of history. 
They followed closely after things that had 
already been done by other women in other 
places, and were only adopted by Mary, 
first, because they added human touches to 
a rather serious business and, second, be- 
cause they had unquestionably proved their 
worth elsewhere. 

Before going into these affairs, however, 
you should hear about the reporters. 

The day the grinders went on strike a 
local correspondent sent a story to his New 
York paper. It wasn’t a long story, but the 
editor saw possibilities in it. He gave it a 
heading: 

““Good-by, Man, Says She. Woman 
Owner of Big Machine Shop Replaces Men 
With Women.” 

He also sent a special writer and an artist 
to New Bethel to get a story for the Sunday 
edition. 

Other editors saw the value of that 
““Good-by, Man,” idea and they sent re- 
porters to the scene. They came; they saw; 
they interviewed; and, almost before Mary 
knew what was happening, New Bethel and 
Spencer & Son were on their way to ever- 
lasting fame. 

Some of the stories were written from a 
serious point of view, others ina lighter vein, 
but all of them seemed to reflect the opinion 
that a rather tremendous question was 
threatening, a question that was bound to 
come up for settlement sooner or later, but 
which hadn’t been expected so soon. 

“Ts Woman Really Man’s Equal?” That 
was the gist of the problem. Was her equal- 
ity theoretical or real? Now that she had 
the ballot and could no longer be legislated 
against, could she hold her own industrially 
on equal terms with man? Or, putting it as 
briefly as possible: “Could she make 
good?” 


OME of these articles worried Mary at 
first, and some made her smile, and after 
reading others she wanted to run away and 
hide. Judge Cutler made a collection of 
them, and whenever he came to a good one 
he showed it to Mary. 

“‘T wish they would leave us alone,’ she 
said one day. 

“‘T don’t,” said the judge seriously. “I’m 
glad they have turned the spotlight on.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Because with so much publicity there’s 
very little chance of rough work. Of course 
the men here at home wouldn’t do anything 
against their own women folks, but quite a 
few outsiders are coming in, and if they 
could work in the dark they might start a 
whisper: ‘Anything to win!’” 


Mary thought that over, and Ma’m May- 
nard’s old saying arose to her mind: “‘I tell 
you, Miss Mary, it has halways been so and 
it halways will: Everything that lives has 
its own natural enemy—and: a woman’s 
natural enemy, eet is man.” 

“No, sir; I don’t believe it,” Mary told 
herself. “And I never shall believe it 
either.” 


HE next afternoon Judge Cutlerbrought 
her an editorial, entitled ‘‘We Shall 
See,” which read: 


The women of New Bethel are trying an 
experiment which, carried to its logical conclu 
sion, may change industrial history. 

Perhaps industrial history needs a change. 
It has many dark pages where none but man 
has written. 

If woman is the equal of man, industrially 
speaking, she is bound to find her natural 
level. If she is not the equal of man, the New 
Bethel experiment will help to mark her lim 
itations. 

Whatever the outcome, the question needs 
an answer and those who claim that she is un 
fitted for this new field should be the most will 
ing to let her prove it. 

By granting them the suffrage we have given 
our women equal rights. Unless for demon- 
strated incapacity, upon what grounds shall we 
now deny them equal opportunities? 

The New Bethel experiment should be 
worked out without hard feeling or rancor on 
either side. 

Can a woman do a man’s work? 

Let us watch and we shall see. 


Mary read this editorial twice. “TI like 
that,” she said. “I wish everybody in town 
could see that.” 

“Just what I thought,” said the judge. 
“What do you say if we have the editorial 
printed in big type and pasted on the bill- 
boards?” 

They had it done. 


te day after the bills were posted, 
Archey went around to see how they 
were being received. ‘‘It was a good idea,” 
he told Mary the next morning; but she no- 
ticed that he looked troubled and absent- 
minded, as though his thoughts weren’t in 
his words. 

““What’s the matter, Archey?”’ she asked 
in a quiet tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ he said, and with the 
least possible touch of irritation he added: 


“Sometimes I think it’s because I don’t like 


him. Everything that counts against him 
sticks, and I may have been mistaken any- 
way.” 

“Tt’s something about Burdon,” thought 
Mary; and in the same quiet voice as before 
she said: 

“What is it, Archey?” 

“Well,” he said, hesitating, “‘I went out 
after dinner last night to see if they were 
reading the billboards. I thought I’d walk 
down Jay Street; that’s where the strikers 
have their headquarters. I was walking 
along when all at once I thought I saw Bur- 
don’s old car turning a corner ahead of me. 
It stopped in front of Repetti’s pool room. 
Two men came out and got in. 

“A little while later I was speaking to 
one of our men and he said some rough- 
acting fellows were drifting into town, and 
he didn’t like the way they were talking. 
I asked him where these men were making 
their headquarters and he said ‘Repetti’s 
pool room.’” 

Mary thought that over. 

“Mind you, I wouldn’t swear it was Bur- 
don’s old car,”’ said Archey, more troubled 
than before. “TI can only tell you I’m sur: 
of it—and I might be mistaken at that. And 
even if it was Burdon, he’d only say that he 
had gone there to try to keep the strike 
from spreading; yes, and he might be righ‘ 
at that,”’ he added, desperately trying to b« 
fair, ‘‘but—well, he worries me; that’s all.” 

CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER 
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NTO man’s world the woman 

Walks with a footstep free, 
Bolder than any two men— 

For nothing therein can be 
(She feels it!) beyond her know- 

ing, 

No danger that she would err; 

Her manner of entrance showing 


This kingdom belongs—to her! 





HERS AND HIS 
By Madeline Bridges 


While woman’s world to the man is 
A strange, mysterious place ; 
Nor vista, nor path, nor plan is 
Quite open—before his face. 
He timidly moves ’mid curtain 
And drapery, screen and such ; 
And—for once in his life!—he’s 
certain 
He doesn’t amount to much! 
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OUR figure can be adapted to every mode, to every 

whim of fashion, for every woman’s form possesses 

the lines on which fashion is created. The modish 

silhouette is simply a new manner of outlining the figure, 

but only a corset especially designed to meet your personal 

requirements ‘can draw out these lines of fashion. Such a 

corset is the American Lady. Special designing features, ob- 

tainable in no other corset, adapt every figure naturally and 
gracefully to the voguish silhouette. 

You may select the American Lady model scientifically 


designed for your figure from a variety of pretty corsets 








of batiste, coutil or brocade, in pink or white, strongly 


stitched and daintily trimmed. Every model is boned with 





special, flexible, non-rusting stays, heavily protected against 
wear. 

American Lady Corsets are sold at department stores and 
specialty shops everywhere. Your dealer will help you 


select the model that was designed for your personal needs 








in comfort and fit. The American Lady signature on the 


Corset is your assurance of style. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO - INC. 


Detroit, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





So comfortable, so gently confining and so modish, 
American Lady Corsets for the medium figure real- 
ize the perfection of corsetry. Model illustrated | os "ee J . ; a Be 
No. 276. i “4 
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i Comfortably distributing the flesh into more grace- 
Dat ful, youthful proportions, American Lady Corsets 
y ; 


are ideal for the woman with a well-developed 
figure. Model illustrated, No. 92. 





















The medium figure finds in American Lady Corsets 






if we every individual requirement combined with supreme 
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sy ‘ ] comfort and modish style lines. Model illustrated, 
No. 404. 
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Back Lace: $2, $2.50, $3, $ 3.50, $4, $5; $5.50, $6, $6.50 
Front Lace: $3.50, $4, $5, $6, $6.50, $7.50 


© American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 1919. 


« 


Snugly fitting, yet so flexible that they 
with every motion, American Lady front lace models 
promise the medium figure that supple, soft effect so 
fashionable. Model illustrated, No. 808. 
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Parents Often Ruin Children’s 


Perfect Feet 






a - 


Wrong Shoes Cripple 
Feet 





Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 


Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty 
Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 
















Correct Shape 





OOT afflictions, and their accompany- 

ing ailments, which a majority of 
adults suffer from, can usually be traced 
to careless parents who permitted wrong 
shoes in childhood. Government Au- 
thorities make this statement. 


Wrong shoes seriously affect physical 
development. Weak and painful feet 
prevent natural exercise and correct 
carriage; nervous troubles, indigestion, 
neuralgia, stooped shoulders, narrow 
chests, weak lungs, spinal deformities 
and other diseased conditions ensue all 
too frequently. All orthopedic hospitals 
record these facts. 


Correct Shoes Vital 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes safeguard chil- 


dren’s development from infancy to ma- 
turity. They embody every principle 
foremost authorities advocate. 

Their shape is scientifically correct. 
They develop perfect young feet per- 
fectly. They strengthen the arch, instep, 
and ankle—train toes, bones and heels. 
Every part protects and supports growing 
muscles, ligaments, tissues and nerves. 
They embody 48 years’ scientific study. 


Selz Savings 


Theall-leather materials of Selz Liberty 
Bell Shoes make parents appreciate their 
unusual values. 


Ask for Selz Liberty Bell. Write us for 


dealers’ names for your children’s sake. 


For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 































Selz Liberty Bell 
Girl’s Shoe 


Misses’ gun metal lace Pedic 
model, McKay extra heavy sole 
and rawhide slip sole. Liberty 
Bell Shoes range from $4.00 to 
$8.00 according to size and style. 


Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Shoe 


Boy’s sturdy gunmetal blucher— 
heavy weight leather, tanned b 
special process, to make it soft 
like a glove; overweight long- 
wearing soles, 50. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 




















The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 









Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


The Influence of Clothes on the Health 
of the Baby 


OTHERS are naturally in- 
terested in clothing their 
babies as prettily as their 
purses will allow, but how 
many really consider the 
clothes as a very important 
factor in the health and com- 
fort of a child? This is such 

subject that prominent spe- 

cialists in the diseases of children have spent 
much time in getting up statistics about 
clothes for babies. 

The advice given here applies to babies 
living in a climate like the Middle Atlantic 
and New Engkand States. Mothersliving in 
the South, where the temperature is nearly 
always like summer in New England, may 
clothe their babies as suggested for summer 
weather; while those who live in the extreme 
North will find that the advice about win- 
ter clothing in New England applies to them 
also, with perhaps the addition of an extra 
wool wrap during the intense cold. 

















ATURALLY we cannot always go by 
the thermometer in deciding how to 
dress the baby be- 
cause in some 


often cold hands and feet. Bands that are 
too tight frequently cause vomiting and 
malformation of the organs on which they 
press. 

All clothes for babies should be snug but 
not tight. If they are too loose they will 
wrinkle and cold air will creep up. 

Dress sleeves should not be too large at 
the wrists; they may be made so that little 
ribbons may be run in to make the tiny 
wrists fit snugly without being at all tight. 
Few realize how much cold air may blow up 
a baby’s sleeve. 


HEN a young infant goes out in winter 

a warmly lined coat, lined bonnet, mit- 
tens and leggings should be added to the 
house clothes. The lamb’s-wool lining for 
coats is both light and very warm; separate 
linings, quilted, are useful because as warmer 
days come the lining may be omitted and 
the winter coat will do for early spring also. 
Wraps made like a sleeping bag of eider- 
down cloth or lamb’s wool with quilted silk 
may be used outside of a lighter-weight coat 
if the mother prefers these to the lined coat. 
If these are used care must be taken to see 
that the hood attachment does not drag the 
baby’s head too far back or prevent free 
movements of his 
neck as he grows 





places when it is 
several degrees be- 
low zero the air is 
so dry and clear the 
cold is not felt 
nearly so much as 
in other parts of the 
country where the 
thermometer regis- 
ters much higher, 
but where there is 
a damp chill in the 
air or cold, pene- 
trating winds that 
pierce the warmest 
garments. Com- 
mon sense must be 
used in deciding 
just what a given 
baby should wear 
in a given climate; 
general rules given 








more active. 

Warm blankets 
or light but warm 
afghans make the 
best carriage cov- 
ers. Fur I do not 
advocate for ba- 
bies, either as car- 
riage robes or 
coats. 

Veils are very 
uncomfortable, 
as they get 
wet and freeze, 
easily chapping the 
tender little face. 
The hood of the 
carriage, with a 
good wind shield, is 
enough protection 
without a veil. 








here only point the 
way to a safe foun- 
dation. 

In selecting winter or late autumn cloth- 
ing for babies, two points must be borne in 
mind: warmth and lightness. To load a 
young infant down with heavy, mostly 
cotton, garments is exceedingly injurious to 
the health of the child. The heavy weight of 
the unnecessary clothing makes the child 
restless and a poor sleeper; hence he will 
not gain well in weight or have a good color. 
A few garments of real wool or mixed silk 
or cotton and wool will not only keep the 
baby warm, but will be light for him to 
carry about. 


INTER flannels for babies should be of 

only medium-weight wool. The heav- 
iest flannels often cause a baby to perspire, 
and then to take cold when there is the slight- 
est draft of air. A flannel roller band, a 
medium-weight silk-and-wool shirt, a flannel 
skirt (only one), silk-and-wool stockings and 
bootees, a lawn slip or dress, cotton bird’s- 
eye diapers and a sweater or a sacque for 
extra cold days are all the average young 
infant needs. 

A light afghan should be thrown over the 
baby when he is lying on a bed or in his 
crib if he is dressed for daytime. His face 
and head should not be covered with this 
afghan, however. At night this baby should 
wear a fresh band, shirt, stockings and 
bootees and a long wool flannel nightdress. 
No flannel skirt is needed at night, and 
never a pinning blanket day or night. 
One flannel skirt of real wool flannel an- 
swers every purpose and contains more 
warmth than three pinning blankets of out- 
ing flannel or other mostly cotton material. 

When the young infant is six weeks old, 
the roller band should be replaced by a silk- 
and-wool, medium-weight ribbed knit band 
with shoulder straps and tab to pin the 
diapers onto. For very cold weather diapers 
of Canton flannel or a special knit wear are 
very useful if the mother can afford them. 

Clothing for infants that is put on too 
tightly will cause a sluggish circulation and 


A Registry Baby 


Ifababy hascold 
hands in the house 
wool mittens may 
be used, but always 
remember to warm the little hands and feet 
before putting on the warm stockings or 
mittens. 


ARE legs and feet are exceedingly un- 
wise; no mother should allow herself to 
follow a fad of the moment just because it 
never harmed a neighbor’s baby. Colic, all 
sorts of bowel troubles as well as croup and 
even pneumonia, may come from chilled 
legs and feet. No baby can digest his food 
well if he has constantly cold feet and legs. 
To prevent the wool underwear from 
shrinking, use wooden frames for drying. 

The relation of summer heat to infant 
mortality is constantly being studied and 
in this connection the clothes which the 
average young infant wears at that season 
of the year. The heat-regulating mechanism 
of the young baby differs from that of the 
adult; hence we should be extremely care- 
ful to dress the tiny baby so he will not be 
too warm, but will still have enough 
clothes on to prevent sudden chilling of the 
delicate little body. 

A thin silk-and-wool flannel band, gauze- 
like silk-and-wool shirt, lightest-weight 
silk-and-wool flannel petticoat, stockings 
and cotton bird’s-eye diapers, with a 
dimity dress, are the right kinds of gar- 
ments for the average summer baby. On 
exceedingly hot days the shirt and the 
petticoat may be omitted. At night the 
baby should wéar the band, diapers and 
lawn or a thin muslin nightdress. On cooler 
nights the shirt may be added. A silk, 
pongee or piqué coat and a Swiss cap will be 
needed by the baby when he takes his car- 
riage rides, and a light afghan or piqué 
cover should be used on the baby carriage 

The Young Mothers’ Registry has leaflets 
about dressing babies for all seasons of the 
year, and also advises about clothing older 
children. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope and two cents extra in stamps, the 
leaflets will be mailed to any mother re- 
questing them. 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 

give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapiges’ Home Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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lorient 


lowers of the Orient 


Breathing the fragrance of a thousand rich blossoms 
— yet delicate as starlight, illusive as thought, 
dainty as elfin music—that is Florient. 


Its evident superiority to the vaunted foreign per- 
fumes was established by an International Perfume 
Test, in which an impartial jury of 103 women 
compared Colgate’s Perfumes with the most pop- 
ular imported scents. There were no names or 
labels to influence anyone’s choice—quality or fra- 
grance alone determined it. Colgate’s was selected 
by more than 3/5 of the jury —nearly all of 
whom had previously stated that they preferred 
a foreign perfume. 


What guides you in selecting a Perfume — fancy 
bottle, foreign label, high price—or pure delight in 
fragrance? You too should make the Perfume 
Test and find your real favorite. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
New York 
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“HER FOOTWEAR” 


HE dainty charm of shoes made of Vode Kid delights every eye. Vode Kid, 

a leather which lasts in footwear, is made only from fine imported kid skins, 

dyed thru and thru. It has softness of coloring which miakes for beauty and, 

because of its quality, it has a softness of texture which adds grace to the foot. 

Just now all womankind is fascinated with Vode Kid in Field Mouse. 

This shade is being featured in the smart shops, where you will also find 

a shoes of Vode Kid in other popular colors—Havana Brown, Gray, Tan, Blue 


aisd Black. So for every gown or suit, you may buy footwear of Vode Kid in 
the appropriate shade. 


GLAZED KID ‘STANDARD KID MBG. COMPANY 


207 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices and Agencies in all shoe centers 
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By Helen E. Ohrenschall 
and Harry Prait 
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INK-CHEEKED 
‘“‘Button Face,’’ 
with lingerie ribbon sash. sposoonnane22202000 


























EN-AND-INK 

cross-stitch in 
red and green deco- 
rates the folder 
above. The woven 
baskets shown are 
made of red-and- 
white paper strips 
in kindergarten 
style. 


OLLY-LEAF - 

paper nut cups 
for the Christmas 
dinner. 





HE tree on the left, the folding 
Christmas tree below and the ice- 
cream cone on the right are ornamented 
with little candies, fastened with icing. 
Below the cone is a paper carton turned 
into a trinket box when covered with silk. 


CANDY - TRIMMED 
tree for every child. 











HOLLY leaf points 
the taking hour 
on the medicine-glass 
cover. Below, a slice 

of watermelon, 
served double, 
holds black pins 
between. 




















HE flowers on the white 

and old-blue bordered 
matboard label above, to 
bind unanswered letters, and 
those on the lavender-edged 
fringed sachet of heavy white 
paper to the right, are out- 
lined as tiny circles in black 
ink and filled in with any 
color desired. The foliage is 
also outlined in ink and filled 
in green. Inserted old-blue 
ribbon binds the letters, and 
lavender ribbon closes the 
sachet and tops the basket 
handle. The handle and bas- 
ket are outlined in pen-and- ' 
ink cross-stitch, the spaces ' 
of the latter filled in yellow. 






















School Children’s Gifts 


For Fathers and Mothers, Sisters and Brothers 























































































































































HE matboard coat hanger 

is decorated so simply in 
red and black that any child 
could copy the outlines. Miss 
Coconut Shell in her boudoir 
cap will hold mother’s string. 









































N PLACE of 
the receiver 
on this phone 
hangs a pencil 
to use on the 
pad beneath. 
In the rosebud, 
blue -ribboned 
sunbonnet is a 
needlecase. 
















































HE heavy white 

paper envelope 
for mother’s paraffin 
sheets is decorated 
with bright sun- 
flowers. Scallop a 
circle on the outer 
edge, make another 
in the center and 
connect with straight 
lines. Color the flow- 
ers yellow and brown, 
and letter in yellow. 
























A New Joy for 
the Children 


When they’re tired of balls and tops 
and blocks and marbles -and dolls, 
here’s something new. 


Rollicking, rhyming stories, and ' 
beautiful colored pictures, and music— 
real records for real phonographs—all 
three in one gorgeous wonderful book. 





Music, Pictures and 
Songs in One 


Your children have had stories—they’ve 
had pictures—and music. But never be- 
fore have they had all three together. 


Now in these magic Bubble Books, they 
read the familiar story, then look at the 
rainbow-colored pictures of fairies and 
dancing elves and wonderful animals and 
very human, happy little boys and girls, 
and then—best of all—they take out one 
of the real Columbia phonograph records 
(there are three in each. book) and listen 
to somebody sing the song they’ve been 
reading about. 


Tom, the piper’s son, sings all about 
how he stole the pig—and Old King Cole 
calls for his pipe and his bowl, and his 
fiddlers three make the loveliest real fid- 
dling music—and Mary’s lamb really 
bleats, and the three liftle piggies really 
squeal, and the pussies meow, and the 
mice squeak, and all the dear, familiar 
Mother Goose people are there singing 
their songs in the greatest glee. 


The children will shout with delight, 
and they’ll think the elf-like boy on the 
cover who blows all these songs out of his 
magic bubble-pipe is a real, live fairy. 


There’s- a whole series of them, and 
they’re called the 


BUBBLE 
BOOKS 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing 
by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 





The First Bubble Book 

The Second Bubble Book 

The Third Bubble Book 

The Animal Bubble Book 

The Pie Party Bubble Book 

The Pet Bubble Book 

The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book 


Long Hours of 
Peace and Quiet 


And mother can sit quietly by ‘sewing or 
reading, for she knows the children will be 
entertained for hours together, and at the 
same time they are learning, for the Bubble 
Books are not playthings for the moment only. 
They are books of permanent value that will 
train your children’s taste for poetry and 
rhythm and beauty of color. And, best of all, 
it will teach them better than anything else to 
know the music that all children should know. 


Each volume is complete in itself, with three 
phonograph records, each in a little pocket in 
the book, just made to fit it. The children 
love them, and you can always keep adding to 
their collection—for there are already nine 
published, and ever so many more to come. 


Each one is a joy and a delight, and costs 
only a dollar. Go today to any bookstore, Co- 
lumbia Graphophone store, gift shop, toy shop, 
music store, or department store, and get a 
Bubble Book to make a child happy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








Established 1817 New York 
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The ATHENA The ALAMO 


TRADE “1835 Re WALLACE” MARM 


HEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 


Prices — Either Pattern 


$9.75 the Half Dozen 
6.75 the Half Dozen 
3.75 the Half Dozen 


ILLUSTRATIONS REDUCED 


Dessert Knives 
Dessert Forks 
Tea Spoons - 


‘The ATHENA 
RWALLACE & SONS MFG.CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICVT 
noes mat" 1835 R+*WALLACE™ ax 
STERLING 


-——-- MEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 


vot" * WALLACE =» 


SECTIONAL 
SILVER PLATE 


Send twes.ty cents for the famous ““R. Wallace ’’ vook on 
Table Settings and Socia’ Conventions, by Winnifred S. Fales 




















blind; he is still rescuable. Until that 
time comes he will be quite able to recog- 
nize the difference between a girl whose face 
denotes gentleness, refinement, good com- 
mon sense and good fellowship, and one that 
has nothing except some sort of cold beauty 
in it. He will be able to recognize the fact 
that you are actually twice as good looking 
as she and ten times as beautiful, if you 
catch the distinction; that you would be a 
comfort where she would be an irritation, 
that you are a woman of the broad world of 
humanity, while she is a woman of the 
narrow world of selfishness; that your heart 
is big and tendcr, that hers is a hard and 
infinitesimal animal organ; that your hands 
cool a fevered brow and that hers slap and 
stick pins; that you would smile with a 
man, she at him; that—that T guess I 
won’t say that; but you gct the big idea, 
don’t you?” 

“Hal, I’m awfully sorry for the girls you 
make love to for fun, without telling them 
that it is for fun. I believe you could make 
even my heart beat a little faster than 
normal, and I’ve known you these many 
years.” 

“Tsn’t all that true?” 

“Tt isn’t; but that’s not the point.” 
Hope left the Child to dig out the point if 
he could. 


HE days passed, and the Child chuck- 

led. Dicky hadn’t fallen, or been 
caught; anyway, it didn’t look that way, 
and there had certainly been no statement 
issued to the public. 

The Child expressed his gratification to 
Miss Smith. ‘Hope, you’re a wonder,” he 
said. “TI can’t help feeling that our Dicky 
is going to be saved. You’ve trimmed the 
athletic Helen at golf and tennis; you have 
smiled sweetly on numerous occasions when 
she has frowned; you have danced grace- 
fully with young, old and medium alike 
when she sat around with a peeved expres- 
sion and went home early; and you offered 
to take care of the Ferris children for a day, 
and did it, while their mother went off for a 
visit, when the idea of helping never even 
entered Helen’s head and she couldn’t have 
done it if she had thought of it. That must 
have hit Dicky in a sensitive spot.” 

“‘She’s never had a flock of brothers and 
sisters,” Hope remonstrated. 





“Which is her misfortune, not her fault; 


but that has nothing to do with the case.: 
We’ve nothing against Helen; let her do 


. her hunting outside of our preserves and 


she can go as far as she likes, we'll not 
interfere; but Dicky is one of our trout.” 

“Hunting for trout is a new one,” Hope 
suggested. 

“You get the idea, however?” 

“Yes, it’s a fine idea; but why don’t you 
try making the winds blow as you direct?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean perfectly well; 
if Richard has made up his mind to have 
Helen and Helen wants him PS 

‘As she surely does.” 

“you can’t stop them—short of 
murder.” 





“ 


E’LL grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that when a man gets that way 
he loses all the common sense, perspective, 
intelligence and stability he has or ever had, 
but that doesn’t prove that one cannot take 
him by the arm and lead him from the edge 
of the precipice over which he was about to 
fall.” 

“Precipice nonsense!” exclaimed Hope; 
and then, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
said: “Hal, would you consider me imperti- 
nent and forward if I—if one so young and 
inexperienced should say a few words to the 
wise man of Borneo, from the heart out, 
because maybe I'll take a chance and do 
it anyway? Now, honestly, what do you 
know about Helen Dale? Mighty little if 
anything. She’s posing—you and I know 
that—and her pose is nothing more than a 
brave effort not to let the world know what’s 
going on inside her. You can ¢ell just by 
looking at her that she’s a nice girl; her 
word’s good, she’d stick to it through thick 
and thin; if she promises to love and honor 
she’ll do her level best to make a go of it; 
and besides, think what she’ll have to 
gain—the man will be all she has in the 
world. She’s a woman, and once upon a 
time she was: young and foolish; she had a 
mind and it ran away with her. ‘The trouble 
is that minds get tired and go back on 
people, if there isn’t something to soften 
them ‘and bolster them up. Women are 
chuck full of emotions that become stifling 
sooner or later if some exit besides the mind 
isn’t opened to them. I’m a woman and I 
know; I couldn’t get along at all if I didn’t 
have a father and mother and aunts and 
uncles and lots of nieces and nephews to 
love and to love me. 


Harold Child, Bachelor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 





“Helen Dale has no father or mother, 
brother or sisters, husband, children or any- 
thing; she is as alone in the world as though 
she were alone in the middle.of the Atlantic. 
The few people she knows are just business 
associates or dried up, pettish old maids; 
they are simply sources of irritation to her. 
She has been forced to steel herself against 
every sign of affection or emotion just to 
save her pride; a woman has got to love 
and be loved or bust. But what’s under- 
neath? Are you sure she is just a ‘paper 
rose’? You think she’s making it hard for 
Richard so that his fighting spirit will b 
roused, so that he’ll run after her so fast and 
so blindly that he’ll fall over the precipic« 
before he can stop. That’s just talk; sup- 
pose she does want him, suppose she doc 
love him; she won’t admit it to herself til! 
she’s sure she can have him, because sh: 
hasn’t the courage to face the awful unhap- 
piness and disappointment that would com: 
if she did give in and then he left her. 

“T honestly believe that hidden away 
there is more honey than average in your 
flower, once let your flower know that she is 
loved. Give her a man that she can love, 
and she’ll love him—hard—forever, and 
make him a lots better wife than some gir! 
who doesn’t know what trouble is, to whom 
loving and being loved is just like having 
something to eat and a roof overhead, 
ordinary everyday affairs; and what’s morc, 
she’ll give him what most women can’t, the 
backing of high-grade intelligence. That’s 
all I can think of for the moment.” 

“To which I answer,” said the Child, 
“that any man who tries to get Helen when 
he could try to get you is a fool and needs a 
guardian. I’m that guardian pro tem., ad- 
mitting meanwhile that what you have just 
said is simply further evidence that you are 
a wonder from the heart out, in and all 
around. I[’ll tell you what I’ll do—I’ll give 
you, or donate to any charity you name, the 
sum of one dollar in gold if you can name 
one single point, characteristic, qualification 
or accomplishment wherein you can’t give 
Helen cards and spades and beat her in a 
walk. Name one—for the dollar.” 


OPE blushed. “I do wish you’d be scri- 
ous, Harold,” she said. 

“Think it over,” he replied; “the offer is 
open indefinitely; takeplenty of time. What 
do you say about aswim? As I recall it, we 
run over to Eastpoint for golf this afternoon, 
remain for dinner and do the long road home 
in the moonlight afterward. Mother has ap- 
proved, I take it, on account of my entire 
dependability.” 

“Mother has been told,” Hope said. “I 
suppose you know people are beginning to 
talk about us. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“People may talk all they please about 
me, but I doubt if I like people talking about 
you unpleasantly. People, however, will 
talk and many of them take care to do it un- 
pleasantly. Therefore I have a scheme. 
Dicky leaves in ten days; if he leaves free, 
he will remain free. My work will have been 
done. You and I will be here for another 
week. For three days of it I will mope by 
myself, be unpleasant and generally gloomy 
and then depart without saying good-by to 
anyone except to the Greens and the Hickses, 
with tears in my eyes. You will go on in the 
even tenor of your way, smiling as always. 
I will have been turned down hard, Q. FE. D. 
But before I go I want time to tell you that 
I’ve been in Africa, Asia, London, Paris, 
New York, China, Hoboken, the Bronx, 
Alaska and all way stations, and I have yet 
to find a better side partner than our little 
Hope, who isn’t little at all. Come on; the 
crowd on the beach just can’t go in till we 
get there. Hope, you’re sure a wonder!” 

“And at showing a dame a swell time I’ve 
never seen your equal, Hal. Honest, you're 
the goods, a past master; you’ve got a way 
with you and a knowledge of how a girl likes 
things done that passeth all understanding. 

You've spoiled me, sure enough. Let’s go. 
Hope couldn’t help laughing at her owi 
most unusual slang. 


WEEK passed. It was in the dusk o! 
the evening that the Child wandered up 
to the Smith piazza and joined the large 
family group. Before long the noisy part 0! 
the group went to bed, the eldexly part went 
indoors to read, some of it remained on the 
piazza, and Hope and Child Harold sort 01, 
slipped away for a stroll. The stroll took 
them not over five hundred yards to a spot 
they knew well and which had many advan- 
tages, such as comfort, scenery, solitude an! 
the like. “‘ Well, Hope,” he said, “‘it’s pretty 
nearly over, and I guess we’ve won.” 
“Won what?” she asked, as though she 
hadn’t the faintest idea’ in the world. 
“Dicky makes a clean getaway.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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“And leaves Helen Dale high and dry, 
with a broken heart.” 

“So far as I know there is just one subject 
in all this beautiful world on which you and 
I don’t agree, and that’s the fragility of 
said heart.” 

Hope laughed. “Oh, Wise Man of the 
Mountains!” she whispered. 

Child Harold tried to sce her face, but 
it was too dark. Her voice sounded qucer. 
‘“‘Go ahead, Miss Bones, why am I the wise 
man of the mountains?” 

“But you are awfully wise, aren’t you? 
There’s no possible doubt about that.” 

““None whatever, which fact I am about 
to prove to you. Take a good tight hold on 
yourself and whatever you do, don’t scream, 
don’t get up andrunaway; just be calm and 
philosophical. I’d be very much obliged if 
you'd marry me, and I’ll promise to do my 
best to make you happy, and you needn’t 
promise to obey and I'll obey without prom- 
ising and I think we’ll get along finely.” 


TT’HE Child stopped and waited, wonder- 
ing what was going to happen. For the 
first time in his life he had a deep interest in 


what a woman was going to say to him. ° 


Many a time he had been curious, but never 
before had he been the humble, hopeful ap- 
plicant; always he had been the heart-free, 
independent and entirely unconcerned Child 
Harold. And now, when his situation was 
so different, he received a rude shock. 

“Thanks awfully, Hal,” Hope said, much 
as if he had asked her to have a glass of 
water, “‘but I have something more impor- 
tant to think about and I want your advice. 
I don’t promise to take it, but I do want the 
benefit of your great experience and judg- 
ment. This afternoon, late, Helen Dale told 
me she wanted to talk with me alone. We 
went to her house and she told me that 
Richard had asked her to marry him.” 

“So,” muttered the Child; ‘‘she wins and 
we lose after all. In other words she told you 
that she was engaged to Richard and gloated 
a bit.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t understand women 
very well, Harold, especially Helen.” 

“Why do you say that as to Helen? The 
first part is true, of course; but I don’t want 
to talk about her or anybody but you; let 
Helen slide and please be serious. I love 
you and I’ve asked you ; 

“Yes, I’ve known that for some time, so 
you can’t expect me to be really excited 
about it. That can wait. You and I’ve got 
to settle about Helen first.” 

“But it’s settled; what is there for us to 
do?” 

“That’s the point. She is not engaged to 
Richard. She told me that he had asked her 
to marry him, and she asked me whether 
she should or not.” 

“Qh, fiddlesticks!’”’ exclaimed the Child. 
“She’s playing the cat-and-mouse game or 
something of the sort; she’s playing him a 
bit for the fun of it, now he’s on the hook. 
How do you expect me to discuss Helen 
when I can’t think of anything but you?” 





¥ B= CALM and philosophical, Harold. 
We can settle our own affairs any time, 
hut we shouldn’t make Helen wait. She was 
perfectly frank with me; she admitted that 
he loved Richard and that she wanted to be 
married; she said that once upon a time she 
had been sure that she’d marry any decent 
man who asked her; now that she loved a 
man, Richard, she wasn’t at all sure. She 
said she wasn’t sure that Richard loved her 
and that she was afraid he would find out he 
didn’t after it was too late, and she wouldn’t 
have that happen for worlds. 

“She said she didn’t know why Richard 
thought he loved her, but she was afraid 
that it was just because she was good look- 
ing after a fashion and that she hadn’t been 
easy; she’d been unpleasant to him lots of 
limes on purpose. She said that she knew 
she wasn’t like other girls, that there was 

omething wrong with her; she never felt at 
home with our kind of people, she was afraid 
that she could never be like Richard’s 
iriends, and that she wouldn’t make him the 
sort of wife he ought to have. She didn’t 
break down, Hal, but she cried, with her 
head up, and she asked me what she should 
do. She promised to do exactly what I told 
her, to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ now, or to wait be- 
fore she said either.” 

“And why did she put the burden on you? 
If she were the right kind of girl she’d decide 
it for herself,” Child Harold said; ‘but no 
indeed, she picks you out because she knows 
your heart is as big as a mountain, because 
you’ve been kind to her and she expects you 
to do your duty and tell her that of course 
Richard loves her and always will.” 

“You think she’s a cold, hard, scheming, 
selfish woman, don’t you? And yet, one day 
I saw her pick up the Ferris baby, when she 
thought no one was looking, and hug it and 


ae 


kiss it and cry over it as though her heart 
were breaking. If she is, or ever has been, 
what you think, it’s because the world has 
gone badly for her, treated her harshly and 
she’s had to steel herself against it to keep 
from going under completely. Suppose I 
give you a little example. Feel of the inside 
of my thumb; it’s a nice thumb for a lady, 
isn’t it? It’s more like a laborer’s skin, but 
that tough hide is there because I’ve played 
tennis every day for months, and nature 
protects thumbs. Nature provided a thick 
skin for Helen; only hers isn’t the kind you 
can see or feel, and she’ll shed it in a flash 
when the world smiles on her and Richard 
makes her happy.” 


“ALL right, Hope,” the Child said, “I re- 
sign, but only because I have lots more 
faith in your judgment than I have in my 
own, and if it will make that statement any 
more convincing, I had that faith in you be- 
fore I loved you; I’ve had it ever since I 
knew you, years and years ago when we were 
kids, and I’ve had it ever since. Of course I 
didn’t realize about that faith all that time, 
not till you and I began playing together 
this summer, played ‘keeping steady com- 
pany’ as it is called in refined circles. The 
knowledge of it came first, and immediately 
thercafter—maybe ten minutes later—came 
love, the first time I ever had met it, but 
T knew it the minute I saw it. It’s a very 
remarkable phenomenon, a fact which you 
will appreciate when you experience it.” 

“Oh, I’ve had it lots of times; I was head 
over heels in love with you when I was 
twenty, about. It’s happened since then 
too. So I’ve got you hooked, have I?” 

“Yes, you have, hard and fast. What are 
you going to do with me?” 

“Play you for a while, naturally. While 
it’s going on, I’ll make a confession, if it 
will interest you. I tried to do it, just to see 
if I could. It’s quite a feather in my cap, 
hooking the wary Child, even if I can’t talk 
about it to other people and get the credit.” 

“Are you going to ask Helen or anybody 
what to do with me?” 

“T don’t have to; I know.” 

“Of course; are you going to tell me?” 

“Tt’s such a pleasant evening, why spoil 
it?’? There was not a sound except the lap- 
ping of the evening’s waves against the rocks 
below them. “Besides,” Hope said, “ we’ve 
got to decide about Helen before we decide 
about ourselves. But just imagine what 
your friends would. say if you married me, 
an insignificant, cowlike mush of concession. 
You need a gay, rather flashy, intellectual 
woman to make you happy.” 


“ LEAVE Helen to you, no matter what 

happens; you know about her better 
than I do. As to the woman to make me 
happy ”? His hand went toward her in 
the darkness. ‘‘ Where are you?” 

“T’m right -here—where I’ve been all 
evening; but I’m not going to stay here for- 
ever. I’m going to tell you something else, 
from the heart out and then ‘i 

“Tell me you'll marry me.” The Child 
showed a brave front. 

“Wait till I’ve told you a story, and then 
perhaps you'll change your mind about me. 
You’ve had your eyes on Helen Dale all 
summer, haven’t you—Helen and her cam- 
paign to capture Richard?” 

““T’ve had one of many eyes on her, yes.” 

“And if there’s one thing in the world 
you hate, it’s being beaten at any game you 
play. I’ve watched you for years; you al- 
ways play to win; you love winning; I’ve 
seen you play games with little children— 
casino, old maid, croquet, dominos—and 
it’s all you can do to let them beat you. You 
gamble for all sorts of stakes, which inciden- 
tally I don’t approve of, and never give the 
money a thought; the game’s the thing. 
You’ve been wrapped up body and soul in 
winning your game with Helen, so wrapped 
up that you never thought of the game I 
was playing.” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” the Child interrupted; 
“it’s the only game you know how to play. 
Go ahead.” 

“What was the game?” Hope asked, with 
a suggestion of incredulity in her voice. 

“T refuse to answer on the ground that it 
might incriminate you. Who started this 
chat? I asked you a plain question and in- 
stead of giving mea plain answer you started 
a long lecture on why, after full considera- 
tion, you have decided to marry me.” 

‘“‘T have done nothing of the sort! I sim- 
ply tried the opposite game with you that 
you said Helen was playing with Richard. 
Helen was difficult; I was easy. Under 
normal conditions it wouldn’t have worked; 
you would have flown away, wondering 
what had happened to me. But you weren’t 
normal and you never suspected what I was 
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QUICK MEAL and a ready one. A good food 
and a steady one. Heinz Oven Baked Beans 

are not made merely for convenience and emergencies. 
They are made to serve frequently because they 
are nutritive, economical and most appetizing. The 
delicious baked bean taste is brought out by baking 


in dry heat, in real ovens—the slow, careful, pains- 
taking, Heinz way. 





Flavored, as they are, with the Hcinz rich tomato 
sauce and tender strips of pork you will find that the 
family is as ready for them as they are always ready 
tor the family. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce «without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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OU find Syracuse China in homes where 

good books, rich hangings, and soft, 
shaded lights express the good taste of people 
of culture. The choice of Syracuse China for 
your dining room brings with it an atmos- 
phere of quiet comfort and hominess. 


Syracuse China is very different from the 
thin, brittle china so easily broken, and so 
dificult to replace. It is too well made to 
nick or crack easily. You can begin with 
as little as you like, for you can always add to 
your set. And the colorful, artistic designs 
lend themselves well to the individuality you 
seek to express in your home. 


The pattern pictured above is our Roslyn 
pattern. All designs are sensibly priced. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For $1.00 (stamps, money order, or 
New York draft) we will send you a copy 
of our interesting book,‘ Little Romances 

China,”’ and a Tea Solitaire in our 

Roslyn pattern. This is a special intro- 
ductory offer. Additional Tea Solitaires 
may be purchased at the regular price. 














doing. I fell in with your plans; I did every- 
thing you wanted me to do; I never let 
other engagements interfere; I agreed with 
you; I flattered you by making believe 
I admired everything you did and your 
views on life in general; I assumed the réle 
of worshiper; I acted as though just to be 
with you was greater happiness than any 
woman deserved—and now I’ve hooked you 
just as Helen has hooked Richard.” 

“Don’t stop; that isn’t all, is it?” the 
Child drawled. 

“Ves, that’s—I think that’s all.” 

“Nonsense, that’s just the beginning; 
that’s what happened at first. I saw what 
you were doing and I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. Hope had never been so before, not 
with me certainly, and I was very sure not 
with any other man. I tried and tried to 
understand and for weeks I couldn’t. Then 
it came like a flash; I saw the devil in Hope, 
the devil without which no woman is worth 
while; and the minute I knew your game I 
knew I loved you and that I had loved you 
goodness knows how long. You didn’t love 
me, not then. You were just a little 
provoked because I had known you so well 
for years and years and had liked you so well 
and had not loved you. Lots of other men 
had loved you who really didn’t half know 
you. You imagined you were a little piqued, 
and you thought you’d try to have a very 
small innocent revenge; I ought to have 
loved you just to be polite.” 


-  ¢~ played your game perfectly until I 

knew that I loved you, and then you 
had your flash of understanding and you 
didn’t want revenge; you didn’t want to hurt 
me; you were willing to play the gameas long 
asit was fun for both of us,and when it wasn’t 
fun for one of us your tender heart cried out 
against it. For two days you tried to think 
how you could make up for the harm you 
had tried to do to me. I was with you a 
great deal during those two days, and you 
had never been even remotely as you were 
then; you were at the edge of the precipice. 
The night of the second day, I took you out 
on Rocky Point—in the moonlight, a regu- 
lar story-book night. 

“T took your arm and held you against 
me. I’d never done that before—had I?— 
but you didn’t object. I said: ‘What a 
night! What a night—for—lovers.? And— 
Miss Smith trembled once, drew her breath 
in sharply once, took her arm away and 
walked back to the car. I knew that she 
was thinking seriously of love, and I knew 
by a process of elimination that she was 
thinking seriously of loving me. 

“You had set out to catch a bear with 
your hands and, just as happened in the old 


_ tale, you caught the bear, but found that 


letting go was the hard part. You didn’t 
know what to do with me; you were afraid 
to go back and be your own everyday self 
and not let me keep on rushing you in fun, 
and you didn’t want to keep up what had 
started as a joke, mostly. You didn’t know 
what to do and, as a result, you didn’t do 
anything; you let things take their own 


Harold Child, Bachelor 
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course. I’ve been waiting—how long?—over 
two weeks for you to admit to yourself that 
the recoil was as bad as the bullet. Playing 
at love opened my eyes and you knew it; 
you know now that it opened yours. Y ou 
loved me and you didn’t like to admit it, 
because you had a guilty feeling about the 
game you thought you started to play at my 
expense—and didn’t really play at all.” 


F THAD met you a month ago and had 

fallen in love with you at once I’d be 
blindas Richardis, but I’ve known youmany 
years from the heart out; we’ve been play 
mates and good friends; you’ve been my 
sister’s best friend. Therefore I know you 
and my love for you is on a firm foundation 
I know that you are incapable of doing an, 
big thing that is wrong; you couldn’t play a 
game unfairly. That sort of love is not blind; 
I am not blind. I knew that night on Rock 
Point that love had suddenly struck you all 
in a heap. You didn’t acknowledge it to 
yourself; it was too big a thing to be ab 
sorbed all at once, and you kept saying to 
yourself, ‘Is it really true?’ and then yo 
smiled because you were glad that you'd 
known me a long time and that, as a result, 
you wouldn’t wake up some fine morning 
and find you’d married a man who wasn’t 
at all what you thought he was. Last night 
after I left you, you admitted the horrible 
thing without qualification. You wanted 
me to ask you to marry me. Am I right, 
about everything?” 

“You are a brute.” 

“That’s exactly what I am trying not to 
be. I am trying to make you understand 
that you are a woman to be won, not a 
woman to:set traps for aman. I know I 
am right about that; am [right about the 
rest?” 

“T say you are a brute.” 

“And right?” 

“Yes—if you must know.” 

An hour or so later they wandered slowly 
homeward. ‘Good heaven, I’d forgotten 
all about Helen! What are we going to do?” 
Hope exclaimed. 

“That’s your job, disposing of the ‘paper 
flower.’” 

“I’m afraid there’s only one thing to do— 
be neutral; do nothing.” 

“And let the ‘paper flower’ say ‘Yes’ to 


- Richard without any prompting.” 


“Have a heart, boy,” she said; ‘at least 
call her a velvet rose, and be a little sorry 
for her. Suppose we compromise; suppose 
I tell her to wait a while.” 

Child Harold twined his arms about his 
girl and whispered into her ear: ‘Tell her 
to wait till she can kiss and hug somebody 
else’s baby in public without beingashamed.” 

Hope did not answer, and Child Harold 
could find only the top of her head. It’s a 
question what she was thinking about. Per- 
haps it was that her man was terribly obsti- 
nate and that he surely did hate to lose any 
game he played; perhaps it was something 
else. 

THE END 
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scalp and yelling ‘First scalp for Custer!’ 
and trying to find some place where some- 
body wasn’t shooting in my direction. 

“Well, after a while things began to split 
up a bit, and I found a dead horse and laid 
down beside it. There was a dead soldier 
lying there, too, so I got his gun and ammu- 
nition and began pumping away. Pretty 
soon the Injuns happened to remember that 
they had a pressing engagement over the 
hill, and about that time I got a new mount 
and managed to catch up with the general 
just as he was starting the pursuit. And 
how we did run those fellows! My, my, but 
it was good!” 

‘Lhen he suddenly sobered. ‘We didn’t 
do much laughing right then. We were too 
busy. There wasn’t one of us that hadn’t 
had some friend with Custer. I’d known 
him, you know, and I’d always admired 
him—a lot. And we were going to get 
revenge. And we sure got it. 

“We chased those Injuns over the hill and 
thirty-five miles toward the Red Cloud 
Agency. We drove ’em so hard that they 
lost horses, tepees and everything else. 
Well, they got to the agency and went rarin’ 
in, and we went rarin’ in right after ’em, and 
we didn’t care a rap how many thousand 
Injuns there were. We were out for blood 
and we.didn’t care what happened. 


“But by the time we’d got to the agency 
proper it was dark, and we couldn’t tell 
what Injuns had been on the warpath and 
those who hadn’t. There were thousands 
of them and we’d have licked every one 0! 
them if they’d ever showed anything that 
looked like a fight. But they didn’t. The 
were the meekest little lambs that you eve" 
did see. And the first thing you know, ou 
came an interpreter and asked me if I’d ta! 
to old Cut Nose. 

““*Who’s he?’ I asked. 

“*Vellowhand’s father,’ 
said. 

“Well, I kind of scratched my head. It 
one thing to kill a son in a duel and another 
to walk in and tell his papa about it; but | 
took a chance. Know what he wanted 
Wanted to know if I’d take four mules : and 
some beads and stuff for that scalp and th 
warbonnet that Id taken off of Yellow hand 

““Well,’ I said, ‘I guess not.’ I told hii 
that I wanted to send it to my sweethear! 
for a souvenir, and then, just as soon as I got 
where I could box it up I 

“Sent it here; and I took one look at i! 

and fainted,” I ‘said as I finished for him; 
but I smiled. “I may be unappreciative, 
Will, but, if it’s all the same to you, don't 


the interpret: 
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Five delightful bacon dishes 
for luncheons and dinners 


Perhaps you haven’t realized that those flavory strips of meat, which 
add such zest to breakfast, can be prepared in an almost unlimited variety 
of appetizing dishes for your other meals. Here are just a few of the ways: 
















Apples and Bacon 


Select medium sized cooking apples. Wipe care- 
fully but do not peel. Core and cut in half-inch 
slices. Fry in bacon drippings over a slow fire until 
well cooked, but not broken. Remove to hot plate, 
sprinkle with sugar and a little nutmeg — serve 
with fried Premium Bacon and garnish with sliced 
lemon and parsley. If a more substantial dish is 
desired serve the apples on circles of bread that have 
been dipped in beaten egg and browned in bacon 
drippings 


Cook one package spaghetti in boiling salted water for 
half an hour. Turn into colander and rinse with cold 
water. Cut six slices Premium Bacon in inch lengths. 
Cook over slow fire, turning frequently. Remove bacon 
and fry three medium sized sliced onions in the bacon 
drippings} until light brown. Then add two cups toma- 
toes, a level teaspoonful salt and a sprinkling of cayenne 
pepper. Cook until onions are soft. Then add bacon 
and spaghetti. Cook over hot water until flavors are 
well blended : 


Prospector’s Potatoes 


Peel and slice four medium sized potatoes. Soak in 
cold water one hour. Drain and dry and sprinkle 
with salt &nd pepper. Cut four slices Premium 
Bacon into inch pieces. Cook until lightly browned. 
Remove bacon and brown potatoes in the drip- 
pings. When well browned, mix the bacon with the 
potatoes, cover closely and let steam until potatoes 
-. thoroughly cooked. A delightful luncheon 
is 


Lima Beans and Bacon 


Soak one pound lima beans over night. Drain, 
cover with boiling water. Add \% teaspoonful soda 
and let stand a few minutes. Drain again and 
rinse. Cover with warm water and cook over a 
slow fire until beans are tender and water is nearly 
all evaporated. Add 4 tablespoonfuls bacon drip- 
pings, a level teaspoonful salt, one heaping teaspoon- 
Gace iene : ful minced onion and a sprinkling of cayenne pep- 
es € a per. Serve with slices of fried Premium Bacon 

eee 


Omelet and Bacon 





Allow one egg to each person. Beat the whites with a 
fork until dry. Add one tablespoonful of cream to each 
e886 yolk, a pinch of salt and a sprinkling of pepper and 
beat until thick. Have frying pan hot. Pour in one 
tablespoonful bacon drippings. Fold beaten whites 
into yolk mixture and pour into pan. Cook five minutes 
over medium fire—then transfer to hot oven or under 
&as broiler to set. Cut two slices of fried Premium 
Bacon into small pieces. Cover half the top of omelet 
and fold. Serve on hot platter with fried Premium Bacon 


Ask for Swift’s Premium Bacon and you will 
always get the same fine flavor and texture, 
the same even balance of fat and lean. You 
can buy it in the strip, sliced in the sanitary 
carton, or sliced in the glass jar. 


To fry Premium Bacon, have pan just hot enough 
to start bacon cooking immediately. Turn, reduce 
heat and cook slowly, turning constantly, until 
well done but not too brown 





Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Swift’s : 
Premium Bacon 























































earlier — you knew we had pancakes! 
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He’d have been ready in time if he had known the treat Ss 
mother had in store. Breakfast is more than just breakfast cicmemer ee 
with Pillsbury Pancakes on the table. 


Pillsbury Pancakes—light, fluffy, delicious pancakes—are made 
with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, a new and delightful combina- 
tion of cereals. Ready to use—just add water and bake. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour—Health Bran—Wheat Cereal, Pills- 
bury’s Best Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum flours—all are 
members of the Pillsbury Family of 
I Foods; all guaranteed products. Your 

\ 


grocer carries Pillsbury Products. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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‘The Iwo Great Events in 
Buftalo Bill’s Life 
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ever send me another Indian scalp as long 
as you live.” 

Will chuckled. ‘“T’ll do better than that,” 
he promised. “I'll never scalp another 
Injun.” 


And he never did. 


The “ Wild West” Show is Born 


WANTED, now, to go back to: the West 

and to my husband and, after a year’s 
schooling for my oldest child in Rochester, 
[ said good-by to the East and a glad hello 
to the West I loved. It was a new West that 
i went to. Changes had come, even in the 
lew years that I had been away. The work 
of Buffalo Bill and others of his kind had 
driven the Indians far from the settled lines 
of communication between the East and 
the Far West, with the result that North 
Platte, Nebraska, near the Wyoming line, 
was a busy little town now and growing 
constantly. It was there, on a farm that 
Will had purchased near town, that I was 
to make my home. 

We had money now, plenty of it. Will 
had bought a large ranch and great herds of 
cattle in partnership with Major North. 
All about us ranchers were beginning to 
take up their claims and begin the life that 
Will had always dreamed for the West. 
The untrammeled “Great American Des- 
ert”? was beginning to fade forever. There 
was need of irrigation, and Will’s money 
flowed freely into the projects. And where 
water flowed upon soil properly treated, 
there did the desert blossom, and again a 
dream that Buffalo Bill had cherished for 
years came into reality. 

He went back to the stage again now fora 
year or two, because the demand for him 
was so great and insistent. But his heart 
was never in it. 

A new daughter, Irma, had come to us; 
and one, Orra, passed away. 

One evening as Will and I sat in our big 
living room, he said to me: “Now listen; 
]’ve what I think is a great idea. All these 
people back East want to know just what 
the West looks like. And you can’t tell them 
on a stage. There isn’t the room. So I 
thought: ‘Why not just take the West 
right to ’’em?’” 

“How?” I asked. 

“On railroad trains!” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Take the prairies and the Injuns and 
everything else right to ’em! That’s what 
they want. Then show the whole business 
on big lots, where we could have horses and 
buffalo and the old Deadwood stagecoach 
and everything! How does it sound?” 

“Fine!” I said. “And, Will, you can get 
the real old Deadwood stagecoach, too, 
can’t you? I heard just the other day that 
it hadn’t been used lately. You mean the 
one, don’t you, that was held up so many 
times?” 

“That’s the one. They’ve put a new one 
in its place, and they want to get rid of this 

ld one. We could have that run around the 

ow grounds and have the Injuns chase it, 

t like they really did chase it; then have 
1c scouts and everybody come along andrun 
Injuns away. Wouldn’t that be fun?” 
‘Do you mean to have real people in the 
igecoach and let them shoot blanks at 
: Indians and ss 

“Sure! That’d be something they’d never 

cn before. That’d be showing ’em the 
\\ est ! ” 

So together we talked it all over, like two 
enthusiastic, happy children. Then Will 
'ogan to make his arrangements, first with 
‘octor Carver, who lived in the city and 
who had a number of trained horses, then 
with Merrill Keith, also of North Platte, 
ho had tamed some buffalo and had them 
srazing around his house; with Buck Tay- 
lor, a cowboy, and with the various plains- 
‘en about the adjacent country. And 
nally, one day, we all went down to a large, 
“pen space behind the railroad station to 
wld the first rehearsal. 


The First “Wild West” Rehearsal 


[ WASN’T exactly what could be called 
be performance; nor was it a real rehearsal. 
Someone would run out a steer and Buck 
l'aylor would lasso it, while Will and I sat on 
a pile of ties, lending our judicious wisdom 
to the arranging of the performance. Then 
the buffaloes would be shunted in from the 
cattle yard, and Will would leap upon a 
horse and pursue them. After this would 
come his introduction and his greeting to the 
audience—which then didn’t exist, except 
for me and the baby. 

And when it was over Will turned to me 





Rew “Well, how was that?” 


“*T liked it, Will,” I answered. ‘But will 
you have to talk so loud?” 

“Loud?” Then he laughed. “Why, 
they’re making a canvas wall back East to 
go around this rigout that will be so long 
you can’t see from one end to the other.” 

Thus the practicing went on, while Will, in 
lieu of glass balls, would throw tin cans into 
the air and shoot at them, that he might 
see just how his “expert rifle shot” would 
appear. One by one new ideas came, and 
gradually the show began to shape itself 
into the beginning of the tremendous affair 
that was to come in later years. The Pine 
Ridge Indian Agency was not so far away, 
and Will went there, making his arrange- 
ments for the Indians that were to accom- 
pany the show, to chase the old Deadwood 
stagecoach, to do their war dances. 

Then Nate Salsbury, well versed in all 
the necessities of showmanship, came into 
the combination, and the actual arrange- 
ments for the tour began to take shape. 

Near us lived a little boy, Johnny Baker, 
whom Will loved. He was a grinning, ami- 
able little fellow who worshiped the very 
ground that Will walked upon, and who 
loved nothing better than to sit on Will’s 
knee in the long evenings and listen to the 
stories of the plains. And when the “prac- 
ticing”’ began down behind the depot Johnny 
Baker would be sure to appear somewhere, 
watching wide-eyed, wondering, while the 
performance went through its various 
phases. At last he summoned the courage 
to ask what was in his heart. ‘Buffalo 
Bill,” he said one day, “I wish I could go 
with you.” 

Will laughed. ‘‘What would you do in a 
Wild West show, Johnny?” 

“Well, I could black your boots—and-—- 
and—make myself awful handy.” 

So a new actor was signed up for the 
Buffalo Bill Wild West aggregation— Mas- 
ter John Baker. Will had taught him to 
shoot while he had played around our 
house; in fact, there never was a day when 
guns were not booming around there and 
Will was not shooting coins out of his chil- 
dren’s fingers, while I stood on the ve- 
randa and gasped a remonstrance, that the 
first thing he knew he would have a finger- 
less family! All about the house were shells 
and shells and shells and more shells, while 
every tree, every fence post was at one time 
or another the resting place of some sort 
of target. And when Johnny Baker joined 
the show, it was to shoot in the performance 
as a “‘Boy Wonder.” And he lived up to his 
name. 

So, day after day and week after week 
the rehearsals went on. 


The Opening Performance in Public 


OX. from the East came the faithful 
Major Burke to ask and receive the 
right to prepare the advance for the show— 
to look after the posting of the great bills 
that were being run off on the big presses in 
Chicago, and to “attend” to the news- 
papers. He came and he went again. The 
show was nearing its début. Finally came 
the time when we all journeyed to Omaha, 
there to find great railroad cars that had 
been arranged for by Mr. Salsbury and 
painted with the name of Buffalo Bill. 

The long stretches of canvas had been 
put in place on the show lot and the seats 
erected. And it was there that the first 
performance of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
saw the light of the show world. And what 
a different thing it was from those foolish 
plays in which Will had appeared! 

Here was something that he could love. 
Here was riding, and here was roping. Here 
the buffalo thundered along in their milling 
herd, while Will and the assembled cowboys 
circled them and displayed the manner 
in which the herds were hunted and the 
bison killed on the plains. Here was the 
old Deadwood stagecoach, and its story 
was one of realism: scarred by the bullets 
of Indians and highwaymen, its accouter- 
ments rusted where it had lain by the side 
of the road for months at a time after some 
massacre, in which its horses had been killed 
and the coach abandoned. 

Here was Will, riding at a full gallop, his 
reins loose on his horse’s neck, while, his 
rifle to his shoulder, he popped the glass 
balls that were thrown up ahead of him, and 
never dreamed that he was working for a 
living. He was playing just as he had played 
out on the broad expanses of the fields near 
our home in North Platte, where the ground 
was covered with the shells resultant from 
target shooting. Here were the Indians, 
real Indians, who had come straight from 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
























































You Are Present in Your Letters 


OUR individual, clever way of expression, 
your characteristic handwriting, the paper 
your friends recognize as the paper you always 
use—all these convey your personality across 
the miles between and portray your very self 
before your correspondent. 
Your style is your own; so is your handwrit- 
ing. But do you always select the letter-paper 
that is known everywhere for its good form? 
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Each style is correct—whether Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 
The variety affords opportunity for occasional change. 


Fresh Always in 
Express shipments every month to 17,000 
dealers insure a constantly-new supply of Pra \ Z 
crisp sheets at your stationer’s. i ‘rt \ fr 


There are Samples— X HL 
For 15 cents we will send a set that you can “a 
use, with the envelopes illustrated above; also a 
little book of our tinted papers. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, and PittsFieLp, Mass. 





























WA wa The simplest of garments tinted with 
"hd Putnam Tints are lovely and graceful and 

a ae desirable. Each tint is perfectly toned. 
a ~\ Soft pinks and blues and lavenders—delicate 


and evenly. 


ust like new 


Gt's a joy to see 
and wear things 
so perfectly tinted 


old rose and grays and yellows. Each shade 
so strong and clear that only a very small 
i\ amount of the tint is needed to tint dozens 
' of sheer feminine things. 


Putnam Tints are made from the famous 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes—they tint quickly 
Dissolve instantly in clear 
water. Require no rubbing. Will not spot 
or streak. Dip your sheerest, finest things 
without an anxious thought — they will come 
out as you picture them—delicately toned— 


charming to see and feel and wear. 


Keep Putnam Tints always ready to freshen 
up your sheer blouses and frocks, lingerie, 
stockings, brassiéres, camisoles, handker- 


‘chiefs, ribbons, collars and cuffs. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


** How to Dye, Tint, 
Mix Colors and Dry 
Clean at Home” is 
full of valuable sug- 
gestions and prac- 
tical helps. Send 
for it. 
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All shades 10c 


Sold by druggists. If yours can’t 
supply you, we will send you, prepaid, 
any number of packages on receipt 
of 10c each and your dealer’s name. 


Monroe Drug Company 


Dept. E Quincy, Illinois 


Makers of the famous Putnam Fadeless Dyes, 
Putnam Straw Hat Dyes, Putnam Dry-Cleaner. 





Two ways to tint with Putnam Tints 


Dissolve the contents of 
a package of Tints in a 
bottle of water and use 
just like bluing. 
bottles of your favorite 
colors always ready. 


Have 


and quickly. 





Or, if you prefer, use 
just a pinch of the tint 
powder in the last rins- 
ing water. Dissolves in- 
stantly, and tints evenly 


For fast, boiled-in colors, you will find Putnam 
Fadeless Dyes all that their name implies. They 
have been used for over thirty years in thousands 
of homes with wonderful success. 


































The Two Great Events in 





Buffalo Bill’s Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


the reservation and who had sufficient faith 
in Will’s prowess to intrust themselves to 
him. 

So we were happy. Every cent we had 
was in the show now. It had cost thousands 
and thousands to purchase the equipment, 
to hire the actors and to transport the big 
organization across thecountry. Other thou- 
sands were tied up in printing and the sala- 
ries of men going on in the advance to make 
the arrangements for the show’s coming. 


A Great Success in America and Europe 


OW we were going to Chicago and, if we 
failed there, we knew that failure would 
follow us everywhere. But we didn’t fail. 
The crowds flooded through the door- 
ways. Every seat was gone, every avail- 
able bit of space taken, and the show began. 
The very first entrance of Will brought 
forth terrific applause. This grew to cheers 
and shouts. Throughout the long program 
the audience clapped and shouted its ap- 
proval, and then at the last Will was called 
forth, mounted on his big, sleek horse, to re- 
ceive the approval of the tremendous crowd. 
There was no worriment after that. The 
show was a success and our fortunes were 
made. 

Throughout the East went the show, and 
its fame went before it—to say nothing of 
Major Burke, traveling on and on, ever 
before, and talking constantly of just one 
being—William Frederick Cody. Never 
was there a man more devoted. 

Triumphal season after season followed; 
and then came his European triumph. It 
was by Will’s letters that I followed him on 
that trip, through the chartering of the 
steamer Nebraska to carry his aggregation 
to England, his arrival there, his opening 
performance, and then the visits of Glad- 
stone, of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and of Queen Victoria herself. And judging 
from those letters, there was enjoyment in 
every bit of it all. 


His Exciting Time With Four Kings 


- HAT do you think?” he wrote me 
once. “I’ve just held four kings! I 


was the joker! And it wasn’t a card game. . 


I got a request from the Prince of Wales to 
let him ride on the seat with me on the 
Deadwood coach while inside would be the 
kings of Denmark, Saxony, Greece and 
Austria. I didn’t know just what to say for 
a moment. I was a little worried, and yet I 
couldn’t tell the Prince of Wales that I was 
afraid to haul around four kings, with In- 
juns shooting blanks at them. So I just 
said I was as honored as all get-out, and we 
made the arrangements. 

“And I went around and told the Injuns 
to whoop it up as they never did before. 
We loaded all the kings in there and the 
prince got up on the seat with me, and then 
I just cut ’er loose. We sure did rock around 
that arena, with the Injuns yelling and 
shooting behind us fit tokill. And I wouldn’t 
say it out loud—but before the ride was over 
most of those kings were under the seat. It 
sure was fun. 

““When the ride stopped, the Prince of 
Wales said to me that he ventured this was 
the first time that I’d ever held four kings. 
I told him no; I had held four kings before, 
but this was the first time that I’d ever 
acted as the royal joker. He laughed and 
laughed. Then he had to explain it to all 
those kings, each in his own language—and 
I felt kind of sorry for him. 

“The prince gave me a souvenir, a sort 
of crest, with diamonds all around it. It 
sure is pretty and I’m real proud of it. V’ll 
bring it home.” 

And so it went, year after year, whether 
here or in Europe: success everywhere. 


Passing of the Old West 


LOWLY but surely the old West that we 
had known in its rough days was going. 
Will had seen his desires fulfilled; he had 
seen the West grow until it was all that he 
had hoped for it—and in the future a greater 
dream of empire than even he had imagined. 
The paths that had been trod by Indians 
were now the paths of industry. Automo- 
biles shot here and there in perfect safety 
about the plains where the bison once had 
roamed and where the danger of death lay 
in every hill and valley and hummock. 
Side by side, there were three of us who 
watched the years fade and the sunset grow 
nearer—Will, dear faithful old Major Burke 
and myself. The season of 1916 ended, and 
together Will and I came to Denver. 
Will had not aged in spite of his years. 
He still was lithe and strong, still able to 


grip the ribs of his horse with strong, cling- 
ing knees, still able to raise his rifle and aim 
it with deadly effect. 

His heart was young. But the years, in 
spite of the light weight they apparently 
made upon his shoulders, were fighting and 
fighting hard against the resolve that was 
in his mind, to live on and on, forever. 

I went back to Cody, only to receive the 
news that Will was seriously ill. But there 
also came a telegram from Will himself. Ii 
read: 

Don’t believe exaggerated reports about my 
illness. They’re trying to tell me I’m going 
to die. But I’ve still got my boots on, and they 
can’t kill me. They’ve tried it before, youknow 

He wired me that he was going to Glen 
wood Springs, and that the waters ther 
would help him. At the depot in Denve: 
the reporters clustered about him, askin; 
him about his illness. But he laughed a 
them and at the rumors. For was he not o1 
his feet? Did he not have his boots on 
Why, next season he was going to start out 
with the biggest show that he ever ha 
known, one that would even make his ex 
hibition at the Chicago World’s Fair seem 
diminutive. And how were we to know that 
already his mind was wandering? He did 
not know, himself. His friends did not know. 
I did not know. 

Twenty-four hours later a message came 
to me from his physician: 

Colonel Cody is slowly but surely dying. 
There is no hope whatever for him. We are 
bringing him back to Denver. 


The Last Fight of the Famous Scout 


T WAS there that I met him, a frail, wan- 

faced man, the long white hair clinging 
about his temples, the lips thin and color- 
less—but fighting to the end. He laughed 
at my tears, he patted my cheek, and strove 
to assemble again the old booming voice. 
But it was weak now, and breaking. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said time after 
time; ‘I’m going to be all right. The doctor 
says I’m going to die, does he? Well, I’m 
pretty much alive just now. I’ve still got 
my boots on. I'll be all right.” 

But as the days passed, in spite of the fact 
that he still “kept his boots on,’ he began 
to realize that the last fight was ending— 
ending in spite of the fact that he was 
struggling against it with every fiber of his 
being. With every bit of strength he pos- 
sessed he struggled daily into his clothing 
that he might still make the fight “with his 
boots on.” 

“Not dead yet!”” He would shake his 
long locks and raise his head. ‘‘ No, sir-ree, 
not dead yet! I’ma pretty muchalive dead 
man, Iam. I’ve still got my boots on!” 

But it was on the day before the end came 
that he very quietly said: “‘I want to be 
buried on top of Mount Lookout. It’s right 
over Denver. You can look down into four 
states there. It’s pretty. I want to be 
buried up there—instead of in Wyoming.” 

Then he swerved back to the old fight 
again. That night he played a game of soli- 
taire and joked about what the doctors had 
said regarding his condition. Now and then 
he would turn anxiously, as though watching 
the door. “I wish Johnny would come!” he 
said again and again—Johnny Baker, who 
was racing across country in the vain hope 
of being able to speak a good-by to his 
“Guv’nor.” Then he asked for Burke, but 
Burke was far away too. 

The hours dragged on. Ten o’clock came 
on the tenth of January, and with it u»- 
consciousness. At twelve o’clock the m: 
sages began to speed that Will was gone. 

Atop Mount Lookout we kept his wis'); 
far up toward the heaven, where belo v 
could be seen the stretches of the plains : 
Kansas and Nebraska, the hills of Colorac 
and the hummocks of Wyoming, his « 
roving places of other days—there we se! 
good-by. 

And now I face the sunset. My childr 1 
are gone—Arta from the effects of an ope! 
tion, Irma as a result of the epidemic wh 
claimed its toll even out here in the | 
West. ITamalone. My life is lived, and : 
hands are folded. I have seen them all 0, 
one by one, and it is hard to stay behii! 
alone. Out here in the West, where each e+ «= 
ning brings a more wonderful, more be: \i- 
tiful blending at sunset, I watch the glori 
colorings and feel a sense of satisfaction t! 
it will not be long now until I see the fading 
of the sunset of my own little world, uni'l 
the time shall come when I am with tie 
children I loved and the man I loved—o 


the Trail Beyond. 


THE END 

































They Keep Teeth White 


In a New Way Now—By Removing Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The tooth brush used in old ways has 
proved a disappointment. Teeth still dis- 
color, stilldecay. Tartarstillaccumulates, 
pyorrhea is alarmingly common. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 

The reason, as all dentists know, lies in 
a slimy film. You feel it with your 
tongue. It is ever-present, ever-forming. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 

The ordinary dentifrice does not dis- 
solve it. The tooth brush leaves much 
of it intact. And most tooth troubles are 
now traced directly to that film. 


The Film Does This: 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. The 
dental name is “‘bacterial plaque.” 
Those germs, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So this slimy film, 
which the cleanest people have neglected, 
is the teeth’s great enemy. 


No Way Was Found 
To End It 


Dental scientistshave known these facts 
for years. Many methodshave been tested 
to combat the film, but all proved futile 
for home uses. So the film accumulated 
and did constant damage, until removed 
occasionally by vigorous dental cleaning. 


Some years ago scientific research led to 
the idea of pepsin. The film is albuminous 
matter, and pepsin digests albumin. But 
pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed impossible. 


Then science found a harmless activat- 
ing method. Five governments have al- 
ready granted patents to its inventor. 
That discovery opened up the way to 
daily use of pepsin, and inaugurated a 
new dental era. 


Based on Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, activated 
in this harmless way. The object is to dis- 
solve the film, then to constantly combat 
it. Other methods are combined to help. 


The result is a tooth paste which efh- 
ciently fights film. It penetrates the crev- 
ices—goes wherever film exists. Now 
teeth can be brushed every day in a way 
which leaves them clean. 


Able authorities have submitted Pep- 
sodent to all sorts of clinical and labora- 
tory tests. Its results have been proved 
beyond question, and not a fault has been 
discovered. It represents the farthest 
progress made in tooth protection. 


Now we offer a 10-Day Tube to people 
who will test it. To mothers in particular 
—for their sake and their children’s sake. 
A ten-day test will show you what it does. 
Then decide by the results between the 
old ways and the new. 


Cut out this coupon so you won't for- 
get. This test means much to you. 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific product based on pepsin to daily combat the film. Proved by able authorities, endorsed by leading 


dentists everywhere and now employed by countless people daily. 









To Every Woman 
A Free 10-Day Test 


This is to offer women a ten-day test of Pepsodent and 
urge that they accept it. 


Millions of teeth are being brushed in this new way. The 
result is seen everywhere in beautiful teeth, in cleaner, safer 
teeth. 

Learn now what it means to you and yours. This is most 
important. 



































Teach Children 
to use Pengodent — Teeth are not saved by the 
tooth brush only, as millions of mothers know. 
Teach them what filmdoes,andhow tocombat it. 











Look at Your Teeth 


after ten days with Pepsodent. Then decide for 
yourself if you always want such clean, white, 
jilmless teeth. 


Watch the Results 


Use Pepsodent ten days. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using, mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. The ten-day test will be a 
revelation. 
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TEN-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 697, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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For Superb Tone and Design 


WEAUTIFUL residences are furnished 
with discriminating care and today a 
place is set aside for the phonograph 
which is a real necessity in making a 
house a home. The instrument which is famous 
for its magnificent tone and design and the one 
that ‘‘the only jury which heard and tested all 
phonographs exhibited at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition recommended be given a marking 
for tone quality higher than that given to any 
other phonograph or talking machine’”’ is the 








THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnoL 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The SHighest Class Talking 
Nachine in the ‘World 


Wonderfully handsome is the design of the Sonora upright cab- 
inets. The “‘bulge”’ effect typical of the finest furniture is produced 
by a patented process and is exclusive with Sonora. The period 
models are faithful reproductions of the choicest examples of classic 
furniture. 


Sonora plays ALL MAKES of 
disc records perfectly without 
extra attachments and has many 
unique and important features 
of construction, among which 
are the extra-long-running, 
powerful, silent motor, the all- 
wooden tone passage (obtainable 
only in the Sonora), improved 
sound box, convenient envelope 
filing system, effective automatic 
stop, motor-meter which tells 
how many more records can be 





played before rewinding is nec- 
essary (obtainable only in the 
Sonora), tone modifier, changing 
the volume of sound at its source 
and keeping tone quality at its 
best, etc. 

Sonora is licensed and oper- 
ates under the BASIC PAT- 
ENTS of the phonograph in- 
dustry. A superb line of 
upright and period models is 
offered at prices from $50 to 
$1000. 


These period styles are available: 


Duncan Phyfe Louis XVI Colonial 
(illustrated above) Jacobean Adam 
Gothic Queen Anne Sheraton 
Louis XV William & Mary Chippendale 


and Italian Renaissance 


Today send for general catalog 3, or 
period catalog 3X, which will be sent free on request 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Jur. 


George E. Brightson, President 


New York City: 279 Broadway Toronto: Ryrie Bldg. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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What Do You 





Do With Your Money? 


By Elizabeth Sears 


FEW weeks ago I was sit- 
ting in the office of the presi- 
j dent of an organization of 
it business women. In front 
of her were dozens of let- 
ters—replies to an invitation 
ij to the annual dinner and 
—_— dance of the organization. 
As she opened them checks fluttered out on 
her desk, and she smiled as her secretary 
gathered them up to note the amounts. 

“Three years ago many of these young 
women sent me money orders for the three- 
dollar ticket for our annual banquet,’’ she 
said; “the rest of them paid in cash at the 
dinner. This year,-as you see, I have re- 
ceived checks from nine out of ten of them. 
The business woman of to-day seems to be 
getting along finely.” 

Looking back over my own acquaint- 
anceship among business women, I recalled 
that I knew very ‘:w who possessed a 
checking account a few years back. Those 
who did were the subjects of envious com- 
ments on the part of their friends. It did 
not occur to many of them that they could 
afford a checking account, and they spent 
their money as fast as they earned it—some- 
times a bit faster. 


What the Loss of Fifty Dollars Taught 


ie TOOK a loss of fifty dollars to convince 
me that it would be a saving to maintain 
a checking account and so avoid carrying 
money about with me. That fifty dollars 
meant my month’s board bill, and in some 
way, probably in opening a smaller change 
purse, I lost the little roll. That was a good 
while ago, when fifty dollars meant a great 
deal more than it does now, and it left me 
almost flat with the world. 

“Tf you had had sense enough to have a 
checking account and pay your bills by 
check, you might not have lost that money,” 
was the consoling comment of a relative. 

I decided right then that if I could ever 
get together one hundred dollars in actual 
cash money, I would start a bank account. 
But such an event seemed even farther 
away than ever, for I was compelled to 
borrow money with which to pay my 
board—then due. Within a week, however, 
a debt given up by me as hopeless maiterial- 
ized in the form of a most unexpected sum 
of money. 

I deferred payment of my loan for an- 
other week or two and, with all my worldly 
wealth in my hand—barely one hundred 
and ten dollars—I went to a bank that had 
recently opened a women’s department and 
told my story to the sympathetic woman 
who was in charge of the department. She 
was cashier, paying teller and general ad- 
visory agent. 

“We will make an exception in this case 
and take your account for this amount,” 
she said. ‘‘This department is only a ven- 
ture as yet and the women have not taken 
very kindly to it. We are anxious to make 
it succeed and we will open your account 
for this sum.” 


The Lure of the Check Book 


HEN a daintylittle folding check book 

was tucked away in my pocketbook 
I was the richest person in the world. I wasso 
afraid to touch that account that I allowed 
all my debts to go for another two weeks 
and proudly hurried with my week’s salary 
directly to the bank. Then the lure of 
signing checks took possession of me—and 
I fell into the error that most women fall 
into—I forgot that each check meant so 
much actual money. 

One day I was lunching with three friends. 
All had opened accounts about the same 
time with the same bank, drawn by the 
friendship and the pleasant manner of the 
woman cashier in charge. And we found 
that we were spending more money than 
ever before. 

I had supposed that having a check book 
would help me to save money, but it was so 
easy to open a check book and sign a check 
that my money went faster than ever. 
Somehow, it did not seem like real money. 
A check for thirty dollars paid out did not 
make half so much impression on me as a 
cash payment of ten dollars. 


The Weakness in the System 
ATURALLY I did not like to think that 


a check book was a mistake. It was a 
relief not to carry money about with me 
and so be haunted by the fear of leaving my 





purse somewhere, or of losing a roll of bills 
again. But a talk over my difficulties with 
the “general adviser,” as we came to call 
her, showed me a way out. 

She indicated the real weakness in our 
system: We had all been careless in check- 
ing up our stubs. Sometimes we entered thi 
checks there, but more often we forgot it 
and I believe this is the greatest stumbliny: 
block, at first, to the women who have check 
ing accounts. . 


The Need of Correct Bookkeeping 


Y “GENERAL ADVISER” showe: 

me the need of doing my bookkeepin:: 
correctly on the stubs. When I did this ! 
knew exactly where I stood from day to da: 
in a financial way. I could easily run bac! 
over my stubs and figure out just what I ha 
spent for clothes, board and general ex 
penses. [I learned to think twice befor 
drawing a check. I regarded each slip o: 
paper as the actual cash, once my name was 
signed there. 

This way of handling my checks gave me 
a new respect for both the name and my 
earning capacity, and for the first time in 
my life it gave me an impetus toward thrift. 

The cashier advised me to maintain a 
certain amount to check against. She 
urged me to set aside every penny over that 
in their savings department in a separate 
account. 

My three business friends and I talked 
it over at luncheon one day, and agreed to 
try this new plan for at least six months 
and see how it worked out as against our old 
slipshod method of never knowing exactly 
how much money we had in the bank or 
where it went. 


You Don’t Pay Bills Twice 


HE first few months taught me the 

value of system. Twice I was presented 
with a duplicate bill for an account. By 
running back over my stubs and my can- 
celed checks, I found the proof of previous 
payment. I had only to present the date, 
sum and number of the check for proof of 
receipt. 

It taught me that payment by check is 
in itself a receipt. Reference to this stub 
account settled a controversy with a land- 
lady who had forgotten a payment and who 
insisted on a duplicate. 

At the end of six months we found that 
all of us had been steadily saving, for the 
first time in our lives. The thought of that 
tiny bank account piling up in the savings 
department had helped us to forgo some 
of our pet extravagances. We had done 
without expensive novelties in apparel, and 
once in a while we remained at home from a 
matinée on Saturday and added that money 
to the fund. We cut down on sweets and 
other useless expenditures and the accounts 
went steadily gaining momentum finan- 
cially. 


Making Money Work for You 


INALLY the time came when I had five 

hundred dollars in the savings account, 
and the watchful “general adviser”? ques- 
tioned me concerning investments. A tip 
on a good real-estate “buy” had come my 
way, and she sent me to the man in charge 
of the real-estate department of the bank. 
He questioned me closely and told me of 
one or two other profitable purchases, but 
strongly advised safe bonds instead of real 
estate. 

I had the real-estate fever, however, and 
insisted on converting} my saving into lots, 
because of my tip. I made money on tlie 
deal eventually and further profited by the 
advice of the head of this department—«!! 
of which is a side issue to the gist of this 
story; for the special emphasis I wish io 
make is the fact that it was the sensib'c 
use of my check book, combined with tlic 
valuable guidance of the “general advisei ” 
of the women’s department of that ban 
that taught me the habit of not only savi! 
money, but also of making my money wo 
for me. : 

The women’s department of that ins! 
tution is an accepted thing now—as it is 
many banks. But whenever I see a busin 
girl, or any other girl or woman, for th 
matter, open a check book I wonder if sii 
knows how to do her bookkeeping on h 
check-book stub, and if she ever asks her- 
self the question that our “general adviser” 
used to ask of us: 
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“What do you do with your money?” | 
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“BEST FOR BABY 
BEST FOR YOU” 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is chemi- 
cally pure, washed and floated talc, 
combined with antiseptics in proper 
proportion. And these ingredients 
are blended to a scientific perfection 
that only chemists with great labor- 
atory resources can attain. Years 
of patientexperimentation—in which 
we prepared and discarded scores 
of fairly good talcums—were nec- 
essary to finally secure a powder 
which is different from ordinary 
talcums. 


Johns ~fohnson 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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VERYMAN and Everywoman loves a baby—their own 
or someone’s. 


From the first cry of Everybaby there are anxious 
moments—when Everymother’s love is centered on Every- 
baby’s welfare. 


In New Brunswick, N. J., are great Laboratories where 
Everychemist is striving to protect Everybaby’s health. 
Everyphysician and Everynurse knows these Laboratories— 
and the Johnson & Johnson products made there for Every- 
baby’s use. 


For Baby’s Skin 


When Everybaby’s skin gets chafed or chapped, there’s 
relief with Johnson’s Baby Powder. And after the daily 
bath, there’s cooling delight when the tender skin is dusted 
with Johnson’s. 


When Everybaby grows up, the association with 
Johnson & Johnson products continues—and is repeated again 
and again, from generation to generation. 


“Best For Baby—Best For You’’ 


Everyone shares in the benefits afforded by the efforts of 
these Laboratories, as there are Johnson & Johnson products 
to meet many emergency uses, as well as for the refine- 
ments of the careful toilet. 


Buy Baby Powder and other baby needfuls from 
Everydruggist. Everydruggist maintains an everyday 
and everynight service throughout the year that de- 
serves your complete patronage. Everydruggist is the 
community’s safeguard. You strengthen this safeguard 
when you support him and urge others to do likewise. 
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there always was in the delightful Louisiana house- 
hold where Aunt Jemima was cook! Such confusion 
in carrying all the carpet-bags and hat-boxes in. and 
out! Such a pleasant flurry of excitement in greeting 


unexpected arrivals—such cordial last-minute efforts 
to urge the parting guest to stay a bit longer! 


And yet there was never any commotion about 
caring for them all—though a whole family might 
“happen in” for a lengthy visit. There were plenty 
of extra rooms in the big pillared mansion—plenty of 
chickens and butter and eggs and rice and other good 
things to serve any number at any time! And always, 





W.. a cheery bustle of coming and going 





“Yas suh! yas suh — 
de Cun’! sho do liKe 
lots of company” 
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xl Kas till midnight — 
ut the. Colonels guests 
were always prompt 


to breakfast! 





“Is the Gun'l home?” 
| Marse John Henry 
‘happens in from Richmond 
to spend 


\y feat a moment’s notice, Aunt Jemima could whisk 


a batch of her famous pancakes—the like of 
ch you’d never taste elsewhere in all the Old South! 


How Aunt Jemima’s cakes did taste! So rich 
flavored, so fragrant! And how light they were, 
with the most delicate curly edges! No wonder the 


at piles of the tender hot cakes set before Col. 


igbee and his guests would disappear in no time! 


The housewife of 1919 finds that her guests, too, will 
go away singing the praises of her breakfasts if she 
gives them Aunt Jemima’s Pancakes. For nowadays 
Aunt Jemima’s own pancake recipe is prepared be 
distribution in packaged form. Specially ground 
flours, baking-powder—even milk in powdered form 
—come mixed in just the right proportions. Any 
grocer can supply you with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour—and with it you cannot fail to make pancakes 
as rich and light as those that made Colonel Higbee’s 
plantation home the haunt of all the Southern epicures! 
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be ES waitin fo’ breaKfast! ” 
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cal aipetetnt 119. Aunt Tethima-Mills Company, St. Joseph. Missousl 


“Scat! yo’ blacK rascal 
nt come hamperin me 
when they’s company 


Look on the top of the package 
and see how to get the Jolly 
Aunt Jemima Rag Doll Family 







The Aunt 
Jemima pco- 
ple also muke 
a delicious 
buckwheat 
flour 








AUNT JEMIMA | 
BUCKWHEAT | 


LOUR MIXTURE 









“J’se in town, Honey!” 


Try it for muffins 
and waffles, too 
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By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR OF “HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING,” ETC. 





have one day of rest every 

week, just the same as other 
workers? Isn’t it possible to pro- 
vide plentifully for the family meals 
and yet permit the mother to share 
in Sunday service, and to have one 
day when she is free from the same 
round of duties which she unremit- 
tingly follows on weekdays? In far 
too many households the Sunday 
dinner is more elaborate than usual, 
and so much cooking is done on 
Sunday that it becomes the one 
most fatiguing day of the week for 
either the mother or the servant. 

Not only can the home maker, 
without a maid or helper, have 
Sunday a true day of rest to herself, 
but she can provide just as appe- 
tizing meals for her family and 
friends if she only plans and pre- 
pares in advance. Or, if she does 
employ an assistant, the advance 
cooking scheme will enable the 
worker to have more free time on 
Sunday. There are several ideas 
which can be followed out to make 
Sunday practically a “workless 
day.” I myself have always felt that every 
moment I spent in cooking or unnecessary 
work when I might be spending it with my 
husband and children was unfair to them as 
well as to myself. And so we have all been 
willing to follow any plan which would cut 
down Sunday work. 

Sometimes we have the regular Sunday 
dinner on Saturday evening, making the Sun- 
day meals entirely cold and “picnic like,” a 
plan especially workable and delightful in 
summer. In any case I prefer the main meal 
of Sunday in the evening. This arrangement 
permits the home maker to have ample time 
to go to church, or have a long, uninterrupted 
period from breakfast to about five o’clock. If 
a substantial breakfast-lunch—or “brunch” 
as the children call it—is eaten between nine 
and ten in the morning, nothing but a few 
sandwiches and milk need be taken until the 
evening dinner, and not that much by adults. 


GS hse ne « the home maker 








UT even if the family prefers to follow 

the typical one o’clock Sunday dinner, 
this can be served without work by cooking it 
on Saturday. For instance, let us think of 
a typical dinner with roast and trimmings. 
I would order the meat on Friday and roast 
it Saturday forenoon when the oven is on 
and I am in the midst of other intensive 
cooking. Although twenty minutes to a 
pound is usually allowed, I let any piece, 
such as a leg of mutton, or standing or rolled 
roast of beef, cook only for fifteen minutes a 
pound. This time allowance cooks the roast, 
but allows for another half hour in which to 
reheat it for its final serving. 

After roasting, I remove the meat to a 
glass platter; then the gravy is made as 
usual and poured into a small enameled 
saucepan, so that all that need be done is to 
reheat the gravy and pour it into its serving 
bowl. Any meat may be thus warmed and 
served on the same platter; this plan entirely 
eliminates the washing of any roasting or 
greasy pans on Sunday proper. I learned of 
this pre-cooking plan from a famous chef 
who told me that the best hotels follow this 
idea, especially in cooking game. By thus 
letting the roast get cold before carving, it 
will be much more juicy and tender. 

Since many dinners are preceded by a soup 
course, especially in cold weather, we must 
arrange for the soup in our plan. But this is 
most easy to do. For any soup, either vege- 
table or with a cream stock, can be made 
the day previous, completely seasoned and 
strained and set away in the same saucepan 
in which it is to be reheated. 

This plan of cooking and placing in the pot 
in which it is to be reheated has the helpful 
point of saving dishwashing and extra dish 
handling, and permitting all strainers, bowls, 
and so forth, used in preparation to be 
washed the day before. I have also fre- 
quently placed the finished soup in a deep 
casserole or earthen marmite, which may be 
placed in the oven for reheating, and then 
served in this same container, thus doing 
away entirely with a cooking utensil. 


F ALL the foods, potatoes are perhaps 
the most difficult to handle in this pre- 
cooking plan. However, there are many 
ways in which these may be parboiled, skin- 
ned and cut the day previous and rewarmed 
inasauce,andsoforth. The type of scalloped 
dishes is good, because these can be entirely 
made and cooked on Saturday and require 
only half an hour’s heating before serving. 
f a cream sauce is made previously in a 
double boiler and the diced potatoes dropped 
in while the sauce is hot, the whole pot, 
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winter vegetable which should be 
used more extensively. Either 
lemon pie or lemon custard finishes 
the meal and may be served easily. 


HAT more nourishing dish can 

be imagined than the cream- 
of-Lima-bean soup with which Din- 
ner No. 3 begins? This is made 
from the strained pulp of cooked 
dried Lima beans added to a white 
stock, well seasoned. 








The second course is a scalloped 
dish of fish. For this, dried cod 
steak, smoked finnan haddie, 
salmon, or any other fleshy fish 
could be used. The dish can be en- 
tirely made and partially cooked on 
Saturday, but be sure to make it 
moist enough so it will not dry out 
in the reheating. The squash may 
be cut into three-inch sections, 
baked, scraped out of the shell, 
mixed with butter substitute and 
seasonings and packed in a baking 
dish. 

A tasty salad is quickly prepared 








potatoes and all, may be laid away and then 
reheated quickly in the same boiler. How- 
ever, I try to use on Sunday other starchy 
vegetables which are easier to warm over. 

Following are dinners for the four Sundays 
of any winter month: 


DINNER No. 1 
Tomato Purée 
Roast of Mutton, Beef or Pork 
Baked Parsnips Stuffed Baked Apples 
Grapefruit Salad 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


DINNER No. 2 
Cream-of-Peanut Soup 
Stuffed Flank Steak, With Carrots, Onion, Beets 
Orange-and-Knob-Celery Salad 
Lemon Pie, Lemon Custard or Cornstarch 


DInneEr No. 3 
Cream-of-Lima-Bean Soup 
Scalloped Fish 
Baked Hubbard Squash 
Tomato-and-Pepper Salad 
Prune Gelatin 


DINNER No. 4 
Vegetable Soup 
Baked Fresh Ham 
Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 
Celery, Cabbage and Beet Salad 
Steamed Ginger Sponge 


In Dinner No. 1 the roast would be pre- 
cooked as I described above. The parsnips 
could be parboiled, peeled, laid on a greased 
glass baking dish and partially cooked. The 
baked apples, which may be stuffed with 
either prunes or raisins, are to be served cold. 
The simple dessert, like a chocolate bread 
pudding, might also be served cold with 
whipped cream; or, if desired warm, placed 
in the oven as the first course is commenced, 
and it will be heated by the time the other 
courses are finished. The same plan of re- 
heating may be followed out with numbers 
of puddings, or with pies. 

Of course it is most easy to see how a 
salad may always be arranged the day previ- 
ous. Lettuce or other salad plants should be 
well washed, picked over and wrapped in a 
paper towel or cheesecloth square. Other 
ingredients, as grapefruit, and so forth, 
should be prepared, cut in shape and laid 
in a bowl in a cold place. Any dressing or 
mayonnaise can be mixed in the required 
amount and laid in its serving bowl until 
needed. It will be but the work of a moment 
to arrange on Sunday such a salad, the ma- 
terials of which were prepared on Saturday. 


INNER No. 2 is another appetizing and 

filling meal for a raw November Sunday. 
How delicious would be the cream-of-peanut 
soup completely made on Saturday from pea- 
nut butter well blended and then combined 
with a white sauce! A flank steak is one of 
the most flavorful as well as the most eco- 
nomical dishes. The “flank” weighs about 
two or three pounds and is a thin sheet of 
solid muscle. To prepare it, make a stuffing 
of seasoned bread crumbs, fold over and tie 
up in the steak. This roll may then be 
browned by turning in a well-greased skillet, 
then put into a pot, or casserole, covered 
with boiling stock or water and simmered 
slowly for several hours. 

The vegetables may be cooked separately 
and added to the steak after its gravy has 
been seasoned and thickened. 

This entire dish can be mae on Saturday, 
and if laid in a casserole wi!' need no utensil 
for its Sunday serving. The salad in this 
dinner is slices of orange combined with small 
cubes¢of boiled celery knob, an excellent 


from whole canned tomatoes gar- 

nished with pepper rings. The prune 
gelatin, of course, was made and put to set 
the day previous. If a little melted gelatin 
is added whipped cream will stay firm over- 
night. 

In Dinner No. 4 the vegetable soup may 
also be completely finished on Saturday. 
The sweet potatoes are parboiled, peeled and 
partially baked in a casserole. The fresh 
ham will require several hours’ roasting and 
may be served cold. Ora large ham may be 
cut in two and only half of itreheated. 

The dessert is a type of simple steamed 
pudding which is very satisfying in cold 
weather. It may be made in the upper part 
of a steamer and left there, and then steamed 
hot again when desired. Indeed, many forms 
of such winter dessert, called by various 
names, can always be made the day previgus, 
left in the original cooking utensil and warmed 
up in the same dish. The sauce may also be 
made in advance and poured into a small 
saucepan. 


T WILL be noticed how much this “work- 

less Sunday” plan depends on the use of 
casserole dishes and the oven as a means of 
reheating. Indeed, I have planned dozens 
of dinners which can be placed in the oven 
in the morning before going to service and on 
the return it has only been necessary to light 
the oven burner, when the entire dinner 
would be heated to the right point by the 
time wraps were removed and the table set. 

More housekeepers must learn that even 
boiling can be done in the oven, and that 
oven heat is more desirable for cooking 
numbers of dishes than is the direct heat of 
an open flame. Any dish—such as the scal- 
loped fish—may be set in an outer pan of 
water to prevent any possible drying out. 

“Will a fireless cooker help me in following 
this plan?” may be asked. 

Yes, indeed. For even if the dinner is pre- 
pared the day previous, the reheating may be 
left to the fireless instead of to the oven and 
possibly some time will be saved. Any soup, 
particularly the vegetable soup in No. 4, 
could be placed in a fireless-cooker utensil 
and put over a heated radiator, which will 
keep it sufficiently hot to serve without 
other reheating. 

The flank steak of Dinner No. 2 could be 
stuffed and rolled on Saturday, but given its 
entire cooking on Sunday. Both it and the 
vegetables could be placed over a radiator 
on Sunday morning and left to cook for 
about five hours in the fireless. 

Vegetables such as carrots, beets, onions, 
and so forth, can be left for indefinite periods 
in the fireless cooker, but potatoes, cabbage 
and cauliflower must be accurately timed or 
they will become soggy and coarse. Other 
excellent fireless-cooker dishes are baked 
beans, puddings like tapioca, rice, steamed 
corn meal, stewed fruits, custards, etc. 


HE Sunday dinner cooked on Saturday 

is so satisfactory and so easy to serve that 

one wonders why dinners are ever cooked on 
Sunday at all! The pre-cooked dinner means 
not only no time spent in the kitchen for- 
cooking, but removes about ninety per cent 
of the dishwashing problem connected with 
the typical Sunday dinner. It will require 
not more than half an hour at the outside to 
serve any of the four dinners given above; 
and it should not require more than twenty 
minutes to wash up after them, even by hand. 
Any home maker can, and should want to, 
make Sunday a day of rest; and she may be 
assured that this plan will not at all deprive 
her family of the good meal they have come 
to know as “Sunday dinner.” 
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Salts ep LO: 
SEAL PLUSH 


The Woman 


of Exquisite 
Taste 


who wants luxurious 
garments usually 
chooses Salt’s Fur 
Fabrics. In them 
she finds all the 
richness her luxury- 
loving temperament 
demands. 


Salt’s 
Peco Plush 


is renowned the world 
over for its proven dur- 
ability and merit. The 
fastidious woman will 
discover its adapta- 
bility to graceful lines 
her artistic sense re- 
quires. 





































Garments made of Salt’s 
Fabrics are sold by lead- 
ing retailers throughout 
the country. 


Note the Salt’s label 


sewn in the garment. 


SALT’S TEXTILE CoO., Inc. 
38 East 25th Street 
New York 
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Sosmoothysoclasth No 
isthefineCarterfab- = §““\— 
ric, that you feel ~~ Ee 
splendidly free. Yet 
you’re cozily warm 
from head to foot! 


Who'd ever guess she had on 
winter underwear? 


—even under the most diaphanous blouse! That’s because 
Carter’s Union Suits are styled to suit every smart outer- 
clothes fashion. 

If you could just wish it into being, what kind of under- 
garment would you have? To your ankle? To your knee? 
Wrist or elbow sleeves? Sleeveless? High neck, Dutch or 
low neck? Bodice top—with charming ribbon straps over 
the shoulders? 

Every one of these your favorite shopping place has—each 
with the blue and white Carter label. 

And every one with the pretty, flat, double crocheted edge 
that only Carter’s Underwear has. The edge that pulls up 
smoothly around the neck; that lies so flatly all around your 
arm, there’s never the slightest ‘‘ruffle’’ to show through 
your waists. 


NDERWEAR that lets you 

keep the slim, smooth lines 

of summer, on the bleakest, 
snowiest day! You can be smart, 
and yet be comfortable—in zero 
weather ! 

You can’t believe it? But wear a 
Carter’s Union Suit. Your slimmest 
frock looks as charming as over a 
sheer underslip! 

Kor there’s not a wrinkle, not a 
wrong fullness in a Carter’s under- 
garment to change your silhouette a 
single line. it bunch 
under the arms, or over the tops of 


Never does 


your stockings. Never does it “catch” 
or pull, for the wonderful elastic 
fabric follows every movement you 


make. 

And when you are undressed, what 
little vain feeling a Carter’s 
There are 


a nice 
Union Suit’ gives you! 
none of the exaggerated curves, 
nothing of the funny, too-plump 


THE SLIM LINES OF THE SHEEREST UNDERSLIP 


‘ 


figure that ordinary underwear gives. 
Carter’s clings where it ought to cling, 
has just the right freeness where it 
ought to be free, to give charming, 
girlish lines. | 


And Carter styles follow the sea- 
son’s fashions so closely that you can 
get undergarments to go with every 
possible kind of outer clothes—with 
sport clothes, street clothes, or domes- 
tic, around-the-house clothes; with 
sheer waists; with dinner frocks, or 
dance frocks. 


See the many styles of Carter’s 
Underwear the shops now have—in 
cotton, silk, lisle, merino and wool— 
in all weights. Get this Fall’s and 
Winter’s supply of underwear for 
all the family—in one short shopping 
trip. 


THe WILLiAM CARTER COMPANY 


Needham Heights ( Boston District) 
and Springfield, Mass. 


They refuse to wear out— 
they’re always “‘handed down’’! 

Tt must be a slow-growing, strenuous big sister indeed, who 
can wear out her Carter’s before she outgrows them—the soft, 
smooth yarns are of such fine quality, the seams so flat and 
strong. And yet these union suits are so soft and shapely 
after many, many washings that Polly and Margaret dance 


with gleeover the‘ new’ Carter's they have just ‘‘comeinto.” 








Soft as his own little skin 
Every washing makes his tiny Carter 
shirts only softer and whiter—they 
And the delicate 
crocheted edge, the stout buttonholes, 


cannot get harsh. 


seem never to wear out. 


Carter’s 


SEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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‘Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Birthplace 


By Mrs. Leonard Wood 


Honorary President of the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 


@|HEODORE ROOSEVELT was born at 28 East Twentieth 
| Street, New York City. The house is still standing, in fairly 
|| good condition, and the women of America have proposed to 
|| buy it and conduct it as a public Roosevelt memorial house. It 

| is proposed also to purchase the adjoining house and throw the 
=—! two houses into one. The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, which has its headquarters at 1 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, has undertaken the project. , 








T IS proposed, among other things, to establish in the Roosevelt House, as 

it will be called, a permanent, school of citizenship, and to maintain the 
Colonel’s birthplace as a center where the girls and boys of America, as well 
as men and women, will come together to learn something of the privileges 
and duties of American citizens. 

The heartiest interest has already been shown in the undertaking and 
commendatory letters have been received from hosts of ‘Theodore Roosevelt's 
friends and admirers. These letters have come from almost all lands, not 
only in the western hemisphere, but from Asia and from various parts of 
Europe as well. 

State organizations have already been formed in various states, and hun- 
dreds of personal friends in all parts of the country, numerous representatives 
of those with whom Colonel Roosevelt worked, admirers and supporters 
who never saw him—all are coéperating in this proposed undertaking by 
the women of America. 


T WAS American womanhood which purchased and maintained Mount 

Vernon, and which helped to preserve the home of Lincoln. It is, therefore, 
eminently fitting that women should purchase and restore the birthplace of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that the life of a state rested, and must ever 
rest, upon the life of the family and of the neighborhood. He personified in 
his own life the highest ideals of the American family. Simple, kindly in 
taste, avoiding all shams and pretense, holding to all that is best and most 
worth while, he was the head of an ideal American home. 

Theodore Roosevelt stood for those things which American women want 
to see not only perpetuated, but spread among our people. Ile stood for 
the best type of Americanism; and we believe that one of the best ways 
to perpetuate his ideals and policies and make them a vital force in American 
life is to purchase the house in which he was born and restore it, furnishing 
as far as possible with the original furniture, portraits and other possessions 
of the family, and make it a repository of records and of souvenirs of this 
great American, in order that it may be visited by those of to-day and by 
the generations to come; that it may be a place of pilgrimage, breathing 
influences which will tend to build up and keep alive the ideals for which 
this truly great man stood. 


E OF the Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Association wish so to equip 

Roosevelt House and so to conduct it that those who go there may 
come in touch, as far as practicable, with the influences which played their 
part in developing this great American. 

The living Roosevelt is gone, but he has left behind him much which 
should be an inspiration for the youth of to-day and for those who are to 
follow after. 

Every American woman would like to feel that her boy will develop the 
qualities which characterized Theodore Roosevelt—the love of country, the 
spirit of service for humanity and for the nation both in war and in peace. 
She would wish that he might have the same breadth of sympathy, the same 
touch of human element which means so much in reconciling people from the 
different walks of life and bringing about a better understanding and a fuller 
and more sympathetic codperation between them; that he might have the 
same love of justice, the same sense of fair play and love of the square deal, 
the same sleepless purpose to bring about industrial and social justice; that 
he might have his love of decent things, of clean literature, clean speech and 
straight thinking, of home and family. 

Through this association the interest of our youth will be turned to those 
things which, in part, made Roosevelt what he was, and will stimulate them 
to a devotion for those things which must be kept alive and vigorous if 
America is to perform her full mission in the world—to admit any other 
possibility would be un-American. 


E MUST keep alive the Roosevelt sentiment of undivided loyalty to 
America—intense in its character, but at the same time tempered by 
a sympathetic and helpful spirit which was limited neither by race nor creed ; 
the spirit of welcome to those who come to us strong in purpose to become 
one of us by living up to our ideals. 
As women and mothers of America let us carry out this work, which we 
have undertaken, as a part of our citizenship obligation. 
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Quaker Flour 
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For Lovers of Quaker Quality 


Quaker Flour is generally on 
display. Grocers who have it 
want women to know it. See 
if your store has it. 


* * 


Quaker Biscuit and 


Pancake Flour 


For biscuits, pancakes, 
cookies, cakes and dough- 
nuts one needs a special 
flour. We make this super- 
fine flour from a special 
wheat for such foods. 


Quaker Biscuit Flour is 
self-raising. The leavening 
ingredients are always exactly right. 
Then we seal the flour in packages with 
tops, so nothing can deteriorate. Use 
this Biscuit Flour in your dainties. 





Ask 


And You Get It 


A million people are now 
getting Quaker Flour. 


Thousands of grocers 
take pride in displaying it. 
And those who don’t have 
it will get it. 


Our present capacity is 
10,000 barrels daily. So 
you can get this matchless 
flour by asking. 


For Our Friends 


Quaker cereals have many 
million friends. Quaker Flour 
is made for them, and we 
urge them all to get it. 


It is the finest flour that 
science can produce. Only 
half the wheat kernel—just 
the choicest bit—goes in it. 


It is made by experts in 
model mills, equipped in the 
latest way. It is constantly 
tested in the mills by chem- 
ists and by bakers. 


See what fine, white flour 
this leads to—see what 
bread. 


No Fancy Price 


The Quaker policy is to 
offer super-grade products at 
ordinary prices. We do that 
in Quaker Flour. It costs 
little, if any, more than stand- 
ard flours. 


The demand is created by 
one user telling another. Our 
selling cost is small. 


Order a trial sack. Learn 
how flours can differ and 
how good a flour can be. 


* * 


Quaker Farina 
Quaker Farina is the 
choicest bits of inner 
wheat in granulated 
form. It is impossible 
to obtain a finer grade 
of farina, whatever price 
you pay. 








These white granu- 
lated bits make a de- 
lightful breakfast dainty. Use also for 
griddle cakes, fritters and waffles. 
The granulations give such foods a 
double fascination. - 
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HOME CHARM 
and true economy 


ERKEY & GAY furniture is 

economical in the sense that it 
gives you the most lasting satisfac- 
tion for the money you spend. The 
furnishing of a home cannot be put 
on the plane of mere utility. It 
should reflect cultural and social 
refinement. 


It is poor economy to buy furniture which 
does not create a home atmosphere. Some 
furniture is dear at any price. It may serve 
one’s physical needs but it does not make a 
home. Quatity and design are essential. Be 
the pieces ever so simple they should express 
the sincerity and refinement which are the 
very essence of home life. 


Berkey & Gay build a complete line 
of furniture for all rooms of the 
house in their own adaptations— 
such styles as Chippendale, Heppel- 
white, Sheraton, Brothers Adam, 
Span-Umbrian, Knoleworth, etc. 
Writeus forillustrations and descrip- 
tions of any of these designs and 
name of nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey &8 Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 


SEe 
2s 


THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


440 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th 
St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 
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Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


breath of life to us. I can understand it in 
you—you can in me. Why shouldn’t we 
go after it—together? Why couldn’t we 
make a wonderful thing of our lives, doing 
things together? Why, if I could have 
made an airman, for instance—as I’d have 
liked mightily to do if I hadn’t been a news- 
paper man and had my job cut out for me— 
I can imagine your being ready to go up 
with me and take every chance with me; 
you could be just that sort of a good 
fellow. And even on the everyday, plain 
ground—why, dear—if you cared is 


| a was silent for a minute, and he 
could see that she was looking away from 
him toward the boys on the grass and the 
stage and the torches. “I want to go on 
doing this while the war lasts,” she said, “‘as 
long as I can hold out.” 

“Of course you do. And I want to go on 
with my job. We’re both taking chances. 
I don’t suppose a shot will get you, but— 
one might get me.” 

“Tt might get me too. I’m going next to 
some of the hospitals, and they are shelled 
sometimes, aren’t they?” 

“Sure thing. And the funny thing is, I 
shouldn’t want you not to go any more than 
you’d want to keep me in safe places. Isn’t 
that true?” 

“Ves!” She whispered it. 

“Then,” heargued triumphantly, “doesn’t 
that prove that we’re fit mates? And if we 
just knew that we belonged to each other, 
wouldn’t that—oh, don’t mind my putting 
it that way—wouldn’t that put a lot more 
punch into our work?” 

“Tt might.” He well remembered that 
delicious little laugh of hers; it had never 
delighted him more than it did now. 

“Not that yours needs any more punch,” 
he went on rather deliriously in his joy. 
“‘Besides—I don’t mean to play on the pa- 
thetic, but—well, you know as well as I do 
that this is wartime—and I’m green with 
jealousy of every doughboy who'll see you 
from now on.” 

Fanny lifted her face and spoke to him in 
a whisper: “Cary, will you promise me— 
that you'll never go back to the old— 
ways?” 

“Oh, I’d like to promise you!” he whis- 
pered back eagerly. ‘‘I do promise you—on 
my honor, and before—God.” 

They stood a moment in silence again, 
then Cary flung his arms around her and felt 
hers come about his neck. 

“T want to promise you something too,” 
her voice breathed in his ear. ‘“T’ll never, 
never face an audience like this without— 
remembering that you might be in it. And 
I'll play—as you would like me to. Didn’t 
I—to-night—without knowing?” 

“Oh, my dear!”—how could she have 
known and given him what he wanted 
most “Yes, you did—bless you! I 
didn’t know how much I loved you till you 
said that. Fanny, we were meant for each 
other; I know we were!” 


HE field hospital in which Jane was at 

work was now seeing its busiest days. 
Surgeons and nurses worked to the limit 
and beyond it; théy kept on long after they 
should have been released. It was amazing 
how endurance held out, when the need was 
great, by sheer force of nerve and will. 

At a time when the situation was most 
trying a visitor appeared upon the scene 
who changed the face of things in an hour. 
He was a surgeon from a famous base 
hospital, himself distinguished both in 
America, from which he came, and in France, 
where he had been long serving far in ad- 
vance of most of his countrymen. He had 
chosen to spend a brief leave from his work 
in visiting various field hospitals and cas- 
ualty clearing stations. Arriving at this 
particular ficld hospital he found its oper- 
ating rooms choked with cases, its surgeons 
working in mad haste to give each man his 
chance for life; its nurses standing by to the 
point of exhaustion. 

Their forces had been depleted that very 
day by the sudden and tragic loss of their 
chief, who at the conclusion of an incredible 
number of hours of unceasing labor at the 
operating table had dropped quietly at the 
feet of his assistants and been carried out, 
not to return. 

It was at this hour that Doctor Leaver, 
looking in upon the shambles that the oper- 
ating room had become and recognizing the 
tremendous need, took off his coat, put on 
the smeared gown in which Doctor Burn- 
side had fallen at his post—there was not a 
clean one to be had in the depleted supply 
room—and went quietiy to work. 

He remained for five days, until a man to 
take the dead chief’s place could be found. 
During that period he stopped work only to 
snatch a few hours’ rest when he could best 
be spared. 


One nurse was like to another to him, or 
so it seemed; but on the fourth day of his 
stay, as somebody called sharply “ Miss 
Ray,” Jane noted that he looked suddenly 
over at her with that quick, penetrating 
glance of his which was keeping everybody 
on the jump. That same evening, during 
the first lull which had occurred for hours, 
he came to her. 

“T have a message for you, Miss Ray,” 
he said, “if you are the Miss Ray who 
comes from the same part of the States as a 
young man named Enos Dyer.” 

“Oh, yes, Doctor Leaver.” Jane. looked 
up eagerly. 

“Come out here, please, where we can 
talk a bit,’’ and the tall surgeon led her 
across the ward to an open door. He paused 
beside her in this doorway, drawing in 
deeply the cool damp air which poured in 
from outside; for the night, like so many 
nights in France, was wet. 

“Now for my message: This boy Dyer 
was under my hands for a number of 
weeks—he’s back at the front now—and a 
more naive, engaging youngster from the 
back country I never knew. You had him 
here, I believe, on his way out.” 

“Yes; I shall always remember him.” 

“And he you, evidently. A number of 
weeks ago he heard me say that I intended 
to take this trip, and he figured it out that I 
might meet you. So he sent you this mes- 
sage, with instructions to me to deliver it 
somehow or answer to him.” He smiled 
over the recollection as he drew out a small 
paper. 


bee received the folded paper with a 
curious sense of its importance, though it 
came from the most obscure young private 
in the A. E. F. With a word of apology she 
opened it, feeling that Doctor Leaver 
would like to know something of its con- 
tents if they were communicable. After a 
moment, during which she struggled with 
and conquered a big lump in her throat, she 
handed it to him. 

He read it with a moved face, and gave it 
back with the comment: ‘‘That’s great— 
simply great! Thank you for letting me see.” 

The message was written in a cramped, 
boyishly uncertain hand, but there was 
nothing uncertain about the wording of it: 


Miss Ray, Dear Friend: This is to tell you 
that it took longer than I expected to get me 
fixed up again but I am all O. K. now and 
never better and I am off for the place where 
things is doing. You know from what I said 
that I think that there is something for me to 
do that nobody else could and I am going to do 
it if God lets me. Not that I think I am a 
Daniel but there sure is lions and just now 
they seem to be roaring pretty loud and I can’t 
get there too soon. I want to ask you to pray 
for me not that I won’t be afraid for I am not 
afraid but that I’ll be let to do something 
worth coming over here for. The preacher Mr. 
Black said that God always hears if we have 
anything to say to Him and I think He would 
hear you speshally—because anybody would. 
This leaves me well and hoping you are the 
same. Your friend, 

PRIVATE ENos DYER. 


“‘T suppose you have no idea where he is 
now,” Jane said thoughtfully as she care- 
fully put away the paper. 

“Yes, I have an idea.”’ The surgeon was 
looking off now into the night outside. ‘I 
had a word with a young artilleryman just 
now on whom I opcrated yesterday for a 
smashed elbow joint. He doesn’t mind that 
in the least, but the thing he does mind is 
that he’s sure his ‘buddy,’ as he calls him, 
‘Enie Dyer,’ was in that battalion that has 
just been wiped out. It failed to take the 
objective it was sent for, and this boy has 
had to help shell the position where Dyer 
would have been if the battalion hadn’t 
been sacrificed. The thought that he might 
have been pouring lead and steel in on his 
friend, still alive and hiding in a shell hole, 
has got on his nerves till he’s all in pieces.” 

“Tl find him,” said Jane. 

She felt suddenly weak with dread. She 
had caught rumors before now of: the bat 
talion that had not been heard from and 
which seemed to have vanished from the 
earth, but she had no idea that anyone in 
whom she was especially interested had 
been among that ill-fated number. As sh¢ 
went back to her work now she realized that 
Dyer was not to be out of her mind until 
the question of his whereabouts was settled, _ 
if it could be settled. 

And meanwhile—what was it that he had 
bade her do for him? 


| WAS three days later that the rumor 
reached the hospital that the battalion 
which had been supposed to be wiped out 
had been heard from. Two runners had 
brought word that what was left of the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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So sturdily made that they stand the roughest 
tomping, so closely knitted of the finest, softest 
wool that they keep the youngsters cozily warm on 
the coldest days. There’s genuine satisfaction in 
Ascher’s Knit Goods—they are the most practical 
knitted garments a baby or child can wear. 


Make the “Label of the Lamb” your guide when 


selecting Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, Sweater Suits, 





ASCHER’S KNI 





CONPEOCRS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 











Look for the *‘ Label of the Lamb’’ 
— it is your guarantee of quality. 
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ZT GOODS 


Tams, Leggings, Mittens, Bonnets, Caps, and other 


novelties as well as knitted specialties for women. 





For sale at the better stores everywhere. Send 
today for a descriptive booklet and name of near- 


est dealer. Address Dept. B 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1879 


362 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORKCITrY | 
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Harmony! 





There is a fine similarity 
in the quality of Armour’s Guar- 
anteed Cereals. Made of the choicest 
grains, they are scrupulously prepared to 
best preserve the delightful natural flavor 
and beneficial elements in each. You'll 
like them all! 


ARMOUR'S 


MACARONI, SPAGHETTI 
NOODLES 


The tempting cooking odor of these products 
is one proof’ of their excellence. Firm, nutri- 
tious, clean—cut in short lengths. 


ARMOUR'SS 
OATS 


Cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes, saving 
time and fuel. Don’t destroy the wonderful 
flavor by long cooking. Worth-while recipes on 
every package. 


ARMOUR'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


A brand new idea in pancake flour, especially 
for making the most delicious pancakes, waffles, 
biscuits, etc. Light, golden, easily made! 


ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


A unique flavor makes Armour’s Corn Flakes a 
popular favorite. Always fresh and ready, in the 
blue and yellow packages! Toasted “just right.” 


Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals are Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 
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. Jane’s eyes fell before his. 





battalion was under constant barrage fire 
from the guns of its own side. The barrage 
had been stopped, rescue was on its way; 
the daring men who had brought the word 
would shortly be here to be fixed up. 

The artilleryman sat up in bed. He 
waved his good right arm and shouted, be- 
fore anybody could restrain him: “T’ll bet 
Enie Dyer’s one of ’em! Darn his hide, he 
never knew. when he was beat; he wouldn’t 
know it if a seventy-five hit him; he’d tell 
it he had to be gettin’ along where he was 
goin’, and he’d pull it out and leave it layin’ 
where it was! I vum is 

A burst of joyous laughter from all down 
the ward greeted this triumph of the imag- 
ination. Then Jane laid him gently down 
upon his back again. In his ear she whis- 
pered: “TI think it’s Enie too. But we 
mustn’t be too sure yet. Just try to wait 
quietly.” 

For the coming twenty-four hours re- 
ports continued to arrive, some adding to 
their confidence, others taking it away. 
Finally they knew that it was all true and 
the lost was found—what there was left of 
it. And then came Enos Dyer and the 
Polish boy who had been his companion. 
Five days without food before starting, 
eight hours on the trip, exhausted but 
game, they were brought back to the field 
hospital for the rest that was imperative 
and the treatment of minor injuries. 





HAT night Jane sat beside Dyer’s bed 

and listened to his account, because he 
was too happy to be suppressed until he had 
told the outlines. She had managed that he 
should lie in a bed next his big friend, and 
between the reunited pair she felt like a 
happy warrior herself. Finally Dyer turned 
to her, lowering his voice. 

“Did you ever get my letter I sent you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Enos. Doctor Leaver brought it 
to me.” 

“T knew it,” he said triumphantly. “I 
knew you was prayin’ for me to get my 
chance, or I wouldn’t have got it so easy.” 
“You did do 
what I asked, didn’t you?” he insisted. 

She shook her head. “No, I didn’t pray 
for that, Enos. All I could think of was that 
you might be saved.” 

“And that was what you prayed for?” 
She nodded. “Why, that wasn’t the big 
thing!” he cried under his breath. “Except, 
of course—if we fellows didn’t get through 
the rest of ’em wouldn’t. Oh, yes, of course; 
that was what you did have to pray for, and 
I’m glad you did. It’s wonderful how it 
works out, things like that!” 

She stole away presently and went out- 
side the hospital where she found a sheltered 
corner in which she could be alone in the 
darkness—until somebody should come by. 
The rain had stopped, the clouds had broken 
away and a myriad stars filled the sky. 

After a time she took from her pocket her 
pen and a blank and, coming around where 
she could get a faint light from a window 
upon her paper, slowly wrote these words, 
afterward folding and sealing the letter and 
addressing it: 


I know at last that you are right. I don’t 
understand it yet, but I believe it. Somebody 
does hear—and it is possible to speak to Him. 
I have learned the way through a boy from 
the ‘“‘hill,”” where we went that last Sunday 
afternoon. He says you taught him—and now 
he has taught me. You were right when you 
said that I would find it all around me here. 
I have, but it took this dear, wise boy to make 
it real to me, as you made it real to him. So— 
it has come through you after all, and I am 
very, very glad of that. 

God keep you safe, Robert Black—I pray 
for it on my knees. JANE. 


Tt was two days afterward that a dis- 
patch reached her from Dr. John Leaver, 
back at his base hospital, near Paris: 


Operated to-day Chaplain Black; severe 
shrapnel wounds shoulder and thigh. Doing 
well. LEAVER. 


XIX 


Y THE time that a certain note of a few 

lines, written outside a field hospital 
window in France, had reached a certain 
base hospital many miles away, Robert 
Black was able to open his own mail. He 
kept the letter unopened till the morning 
dressings were over and the surgeons and 
nurses had left behind them patients soothed 
and made comfortable and ready for the 
late morning nap. Then, when his neigh- 
bors in the beds on either side were no longer 
observant, Black drew out the single sheet, 
feeling a strange sense of disappointment 
that the lines were so few. ‘Then—he read 
them, and his regret was changed in an in- 
stant toa joy so profound that he could only 
lie drawing deep breaths of emotion as he 
stared out of a near-by window at tossing 
tree tops dripping with rain against a sky 
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of lead. The sky for him had opened and 
let through a sea of glory! 

Again and again his eager eyes reread the 
words, so few, yet so full of meaning. Late 
that night, when all was quiet in the ward, 
he wrote to Jane. At the end of his letter 
came these words—words of such joy and 
thanksgiving as man can only write when 
his heart is very full: 


What you tell me of yourself goes to my 
deepest heart, as you must well know. I knew 
it would come—it had to come. What it 
means to me I can only tell you when I see 
you, face to face. The thought of that hour 
shakes me through and through. 


N THE eleventh of November, at half 

after ten in the morning, Jane was in 
one of the larger towns which had been 
swept by devastating fires at one time or 
another throughout the entire period of the 
war. She had been sent with a certain briga- 
dier general who had been under her care at 
the field hospital and who had obtained for 
her a short leave that she might accompany 
him and see for herself something of this 
famous region. Thus it came about that she 
was actually present at the close of that last 
hour of roaring guns and bursting shells. 

So, after that first breathless stillness 
which succeeded upon the din, Jane heard 
that which she could never afterward for- 
get—nor could any other who heard it. 
From the high tower which had come 
through scatheless above the otherwise 
ruined cathedral rang out a great peal of 
bells. The cathedral doors were opened and 
hundreds of soldiers surged in. Jane saw 
them go, and called the general’s attention. 

““Mayn’t we follow?” she urged, and the 
officer nodded. 

They got out of the car and crossed the 
space and went in at the great battered 
doors in the roofless walls which still stood 
to protect the sacred inclosure. As they 
went in they heard the notes of the “‘ Dox- 
ology” break from a young tenor in the 
very center of the crowd, and heard it taken 
up and grow and swell till it seemed to lift 
above the broken walls to the very sky. 
And then they saw the wonderful thing 
which followed. 

If, before this hour, Jane by her own ex- 
perience had not been brought to her knees, 
surely she must have fallen upon them 
now—as she did, with the general beside 
her on one side and the general’s aid, a 
young lieutenant, on the other, both with 
bared heads. For all those men before her, 
British and French and Mohammedan and 
Jew, had now dropped to their own knees 
and, led by an unknown man with a Red 
Triangle on his sleeve, who had lifted his 
arms to them as a signal, were devoutly 
saying together the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Jane had heard men cheer; she :2d 
heard them sing; she had never heard men 
pray together, regardless of sect or creed, 
as she heard them now. And suddenly she 
realized what she had never understood be- 
fore: that it is not one man here or there 
who believes that it is of use to say ‘Our 
Father,” but that it is the great, all but 
universal cry from every heart in time of 
stress. The armistice was signed, the guns 
had ceased—it was the first deep instinct of 
these men of every creed to speak their 
gratitude to high heaven. 

There was singing again then, glorious 
singing of national anthems, British and 
French and American. Jane’s voice joined 
the general’s and the lieutenant’s, and the 
three looked at one another. The general’s 
eyes were wet, and the lieutenant’s lips 
were trembling, while Jane frankly wiped 
the tears away as she smiled into the two 
faces, which smiled understandingly back. 


HINGS happened rapidly now. There 

was plenty of work still for the hospitals, 
but it was of a different sort. Jane was sent 
back to a base hospital where were the cases 
which needed long care before they could be 
discharged. She had had more than one 
letter from Robert Black, urging her to 
keep in close touch with him, before the one 
came which said that he was soon to be sent 
home. He asked if it would be possible ‘or 
her to get leave and come to London, where 
the final days of his convalescence were to 
be spent. He was walking about now, hic 
said, and—what it would be to walk down 
certain streets with her! He added other 
statements calculated to have their efiect 
upon her, if only to make her understand 
how very much he wanted to see her. 

It was not easy to bring about, but at 
Jength she obtained a four days’ leave, and 
through the influence of Doctor Leaver se- 
cured the difficult permission to cross the 
Channel on one of the crowded boats. An 
early December night saw her making the 
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The big Jell-O dessert which Dorothy is serving at 
her impromptu party looks so good to Tommy that he 
declares earnestly he wants “an awful big piece.” 

In a hundred other forms 
Jell-O is as good or better. 

Neapolitan Jell-O is popular, 
and so much easier to make up 
than most women imagine that all 
of them, once they try it, enjoy a 
NEAPOLITAN Jsett-o fascinating experience that is never 
disappointing. 

Cherry Jell-O, like Strawberry, 
Raspberry and Orange Jell-O, 
makes up into beautiful plain des- 
serts—or fruit and nutmeats can 
be added in infinite variety. 

Jell-O Plum Pudding is a wonder. No woman seeing and 
tasting it for the first time can ever believe that “anything like 
that” can be done with Jell-O. But make it just once and she will 
add it to her menu many times during the year. 

Recipes for these and dozens of other dishes are given 
in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent free to any woman 
sending her name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold by 
all dealers two packages for 25 cents. 


JELL-O PLUM PUDDING 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


CHERRY JELL-O Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
es i eis. - ¥ sai Meee, ep ‘eer ae de ah ee" 
¥ te —- ¢ alt 4 
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crossing, the wind and spray stinging her 
face into brilliant color, her big coat collar 
turned well up about her throat, her eyes 
set straight ahead toward the English coast. 
Then Dover, and many delayed hours to 
London, with post-war conditions, crowded 
trains, upset schedules—and always the 
wounded and crippled—everywhere. Then, 
at last, Charing Cross Station, and the 
lights of the great city, no longer obscured 
because of enemy air raids. 


fe JANE came out upon the street she 
drew a deep breath of content. She 
had been several times in London and knew 
her way about. It was not far to the house 
where she was expected, but she had not 
been met because it had been impossible to 
know beforehand just when she might get 
in. The old green door with the shining 
brass knocker she so well remembered came 
into view as she turned into the quaint little 
street not far from Westminster Abbey, 
where lived her friend, Miss Stoughton, an 
Englishwoman in the late thirties, who had 
an established reputation as a connoisseur 
and collector of rare antiques. Business 
dealings with this woman had resulted in 
a permanent friendship between them. 

The green door opened at the first fall of 
the knocker, and the tall Englishwoman 
herself welcomed Jane with hearty hospi- 
tality. ‘‘My dear, this is most awfully 
jolly—to see you again! How well you are 
looking! Come in—come in! The house is a 
bit upset nowadays, but you won’t mind 
that.” 

“Tt doesn’t look upset,’ Jane com- 
mented, after one glance about the little 
drawing-room, where a bright fire burned on 
the diminutive hearth and a tea table be- 
side it offered refreshment. “‘It looks just as 
I remember it—the prettiest room I ever 
saw in England.” 

“Oh, my dear Jane! you are the same ex- 
travagant admirer of my simple things. Do 
sit down and tell me all about yourself 
while we have tea. But first’’—she inter- 
rupted herself with a gesture—“‘let me not 
fail to give my message, a most important 
message. Morning, noon and night for three 
days now have I been besieged by a tall 
Scotsman in uniform with the cross of a 
regimental chaplain. It seems he also is 
expecting you, but he fears you may in some 
way find it difficult to reach him, or may 
lose an instant of time in doing so. He is 
likely to receive orders to sail for the States 
at any time; and I gather from his quite 
evidént anxiety that if he should be forced 
to leave without having seen Miss Ray it 
would be to him a calamity.” 

“Tt would be one to me too,” Jane an- 
swered, with a rising color, but a steady 
meeting of her friend’s quizzical look. 
“How, please, can I let him know?” 

‘““A messenger waits within call,’ Miss 
Stoughton assured her gayly. ‘A small 
boy is ready to run post-haste through the 
streets of London to carry the news of 
your arrival to”—she picked up a card 
lying upon a small table and read the name 
with distinctness—“‘‘ Mr. Robert McPher- 
son Black.’ I will dispatch the messenger 
at once. Shall we make an appointment for 
the evening, or are you prepared to see your 
friend within the hour?” 


ANE came close to her hostess and laid 

her hands upon her shoulders. ‘“ Dear 
Miss Stoughton,” she said, “I’m sure you 
understand. If military orders weren’t such 
startling things and likely to arrive sooner 
than one expects them, I would put Mr. 
Black off until evening and just have the 
visit with you Iso much want. But ——” 

“T do perfectly well understand,” replied 
Miss Stoughton decidedly, “‘and I should 
be most awiully cross with you if you put 
off that very fine man an hour longer than 
necessary. He has two service chevrons and 
two wound stripes on his arm, and he walks 
with a cane; I should not be the least sur- 
prised if within his blouse he wears concealed 
some sort of decoration. In any case he de- 
serves every consideration. A chaplain with 
wounds has done something besides read the 
Prayer Book to his men behind the lines.” 

She left the room and sent off her mes- 
senger. Returning she led Jane up the 
short staircase to the tiniest and most at- 
tractive of English guest rooms. Jane 
would have been more—or less—than 
woman if she had not welcomed the chance 
to remove all possible traces of her journey 
before the sounding of that knocker. She 
made haste, but as the last hairpin slipped 
into place the knocker fell. 

“‘He’s here, Jane dear,” Miss Stoughton 
presently announced. “I’m going to slip 
out now and let you come down to find him 
alone.” 

Jane came down so quietly that Robert 
Black would not have heard her if he had 
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‘have no choice. I wanted to wait for my 










not been on the watch. When she caught 
sight of him he was standing waiting for her, 
leaning upon the stout cane without which 
he could not yet wholly support hims«|f, 
Her heart, at sight of the thin yet strong 
and undaunted look of his face, the while 
soldierly pose of him in his uniform, give 
one quick throb of mingled joy and p:'n 
and then went on beating wildly. It \as 
dark outside, but lamplight and firelicht 
shone on both faces as the two pairs of €. es 
looked into each other. 

“Tt is you,” said Robert Black afte 
moment. “I can’t quite believe it—bui it 
is you. Will you mind if I look at you v. ry 
hard for a little, to make myself sure?” 

“T’m not so sure it is you,” Jane sa 1. 
She couldn’t quite return that eager gic 
but she could take stock of his appeara: ve 
none the less, as a woman may. ‘‘ You mist 
have been through very, very much.” 

“Not more than you. You are rot 
changed at all in one way; but in anoti.er 
way you are. It is the change that I «x- 
pected, but—it takes hold of me just the 
same. Youhaveseen—whatyouhavesecn.” 

“Yes. And you have done—what you 
have done,” she answered. 

“We have very much to tell each other, 
haven’t we? And so little time at the long- 
est to tell it in—till we meet back home. 
I’m sorry to be going first again, but I 


regiment, but—I suspect Red’s friend, 
Doctor Leaver, of having a hand in these 
rigid orders to get out of the country.” 


“ AREN’T the wounds doing well?” she 

asked him, with the nurse’s straight- 
forwardness which was so natural to her 
now. 

“The wounds are all right, but they left a 
bit of trouble behind. It’s nothing—only a 
matter of time. The sea voyage alone will 
undoubtedly work wonders. Have you any 
idea when you will be coming?” 

“Within a month or two, I imagine.” 

“Really?” His eyes lighted. ‘“But— 
Jane—I can’t wait even till then to hear all 
that you can tell me of yourself.” 

“Come and sit down. And—may I give 
you tea?” She laughed as she said it, and 
he laughed with her, a note of sheer joy at 
the absurdity of stopping to drink tea when 
the time was so short. 

“Anything to get it over,” he agreed, 
and took the cup from her hand, drank and 
set it down. “Now!” he said, and sat down 
beside her. 

They never knew how the hours passed— 
three hours. But when at last Robert 
Black, looking in amazement at the watch 
upon his wrist, rose to go, he was in posses- 
sion of that knowledge of Jane’s experience 
which had transformed him from a con- 
valescent to a well man—or so it seemed. 

He took both her hands in his and stood 
looking down at her. “I am very certain 
that my ship doesn’t sail before Monday,” 
he said, ‘or I shouldn’t take the chance I 
am taking. Jane, I haven’t said a word of 
what is nearest my heart. I have a strange 
fancy that I want to say that word—to- 
morrow, Do you remember that to-morrow 
is : 





“Sunday. Indeed I do remember it. I 
have thought, ever since I knew that I was 
coming, that if I could just be in London on 
a Sunday—with you “ 

His smile was like sunshine. “ We'll go to 
a service together. Will you trust me to 
choose the place?” 

“T want you to.” ' 

“T’ll come for you in the morning,’ he 
said. Then he lifted first one of her hands 
to his lips and then the other, said “(:00d 
night!” and was gone, with a military »ort 
of abruptness that was rather an emp). ‘sis 
of his former self than a change from it. 





ORNING, and the London str: «ts, 

with Westminster lifting its st 
heights above them. Jane had been : uite 
sure that Black meant to take her 1): re; 
somehow there seemed no place where : ‘cy 
could so much want to go. So pres: tly 
she found herself kneeling beside her | »™- 
panion in this place of places which © 0d 
for the very heart of England. 

It was in the midst of a great prayer, ne 
not read from the printed page, but , '0- 
ceeding straight from the heart of 0: of 
Westminster’s best loved administr:;:(s, 
that Jane felt a hand come upon | Ts 
Fingers touched the fastening of her ¢' ve; 
making known a wish. She drew of! the 
glove, and the bare hands clasped an. ‘0 
remained throughout the whole perio of 
kneeling through this and other prayers. It 
seemed to Jane, as that warm, firm }ind 
held hers, that life flowed to her from i!, 5° 
vital was the sense of union. Though not 4 
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“TACK says, ‘It’s just a mat- 
ter of using one’s cocoa!’ 
It’s laughable—with the 

laugh at my expense—Z’ve 
only just learned to cook with 
Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa! 


_ “The trouble I used to have 
grating chocolate, the mess I 
made of it, I blame on my in- 
nocence—and_ old-fashioned 
cookbooks. 


“Those old-fashioned reci- 
pes used to say—‘grate one 
square of cooking chocolate,’ 
and so on— 





“Tt’s too funny, when you 
consider that Runkel’s  All- 
Purpose Cocoa is concentrated 
chocolate—already a powder, 
all ready to use!” 





* * * * * * * 
The new recipes read: “‘Use 
three level tablespoonfuls of 
Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa,” 


and so on— 


And here’s the point: Cooking 
with Runkel’s is not only the easiest 

way, but the most chocolaty way— 
and the most economical way. 


Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa is 
more truly chocolate than chocolate 
itself. It is concentrated choco- 
late—with the flavorless excess fats 
removed. 


One pound of Runkel’s contains 





one-fourth more true chocolate than 

a pound of cooking chocolate—with- 
out the fat that so often disturbs 
your recipes. 


And the flavor! There’s a world 
of difference in Runkel’s. It is so 
very much more chocolaty than 
chocolate! People ask—“‘How do 
you get that wonderful chocolaty 
flavor?” They ask—“How do you 
make icing of such wonderful color?” 
—“What makes it so glossy ?—so 
firm on the cake and so melting in 
the mouth?”’ 


It’s due to the d/end of Runkel’s 
All-Purpose Cocoa. Many varie- 
ties of selected cocoa beans are 
blended and roasted the Runkel 
way; an exact standard of 24% 
cocoa butter content is maintained 
and the pure cocoa powder made 
perfectly soluble. 


Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa is 
for baking and cooking as well as 
for drinking because of this won- 


derful Runkel blend. 
* * * * k ke 


But the best answer to your 
questions on the new Cocoa Cook- 
ery is the Runkel book of more 
than a hundred recipes, telling you 
how easy it is to make:— 


Cocoa Sponge Cakes Cocoa Fillings 
Cocoa Jelly Roll and Icings 
Devil’s Food Cake Cocoa Custard 
Cocoa Gingerbread Pudding 
Cocoa Sugar Cocoa Candies 
Cookies Cocoa Egg Nogg 

Cocoa Xmas Cakes Cocoa Float 
Cocoa Tarts Cocoa de Luxe 
Cocoa Pies Instant Cocoa 


And many, many other delicious cakes, 
puddings, beverages and desserts. 


Runkels < 


L. All-Purpose Cocoa 








J“) Thought of Runkels Only as a Beverage 
 ~but its for Baking ie 


The New Cocoa Cookery 


Cooking boo!” 


Jo 
Improve and Simplify 
an old Recipe 






—to make it look and taste more 
chocolaty—tomakeit withease— 
use three level tablespoonfuls of 
Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa 
where therecipe calls for an ounce, 
or a “‘square of cooking choco- 
late.” In other words, save not 
only the nuisance of grating 
chocolate—but save one-fourth 
the cost. 











Just dip your spoon in Runkel’s— 


already a powder, all ready to use! 














Write for 
‘*Runkel’s Cocoa Delights’ 


the hand-book of the New Cocoa Cook 
ery. Gives over one hundred recipes with 
illustrations in color. Contains a talk on 
new fashions in table settings, illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. Write 
for it today. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
450 West 30th Street, New York City 



























Drinking- Baking - Cooking 


<Jt has that CHOCOLATY’ Jaste 
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Lirt1e brother, would you be 
Very tall and strong like me? 

Then you will, if you are wise, 
Take your daily exercise. 


Even though you cannot talk, 
And have not begun to walk 
You are big enough to own 


A Kiddie-Kar, and ride alone. 


Don’t you think that it is pleasant 
To have a birthday anda present? 

Now that you are one year old 
You must be a warrior bold. 


I’m sure you will enjoy it more 
Than simply creeping on the floor. 
There is very little to it, 
Let me show you how to do it. 





REAL KIDDIE-KARS ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE 


KIDDIE-IKAR 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 


Made in five sizes 
No. 1—for 1-2 years, $1.25 
No.2—for 2-3 years, 2.00 
No. 3—for 3-4 years, 2.50 
No.4—for 4-5 years, 3.00 
No. 5—for over 5 years, 3.50 
Higher west of the Mississippi 


Home Journal for November, 


Never fear that you will fall, 
See, it does not tip at all. 
Sit upon this comfy seat 
And push it onward with your feet 


Then as soon as you can learn 
To travel swiftly and to turn, 
You shall come outdoors and see 

What fun it is to race with me. 


Gaily, gaily we shall ride 
On our journeys, side by side. 
And come in these frosty nights 
With O! such awful appetites! 





Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 






IDDIE-KAR is the one universal 
vehicle for children of all ages, 

from babyhood up to seven or eight 
years. Your child should have one 
on the first birthday, or the first Christ 
mas, after passing one year old. It is 
a great help in learning to walk. And 
for the older children, both girls and 
boys it affords healthful exercise, out- 
doorsandin. It is the only practical ir 
door vehicle and is used the year round. 

It is perfectly safe—close to the 
ground, and almost impossible to tip 
over—nothing to pinch fingers—no 
sharp corners—no paint to come off— 
no adjustments to get out of order. 

You will find Kiddie-Kar wherever 
juvenile vehicles are sold. 

Note the list of sizes and prices at 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 

Don’t wait until Christmas. Your 
dealer may be sald out. 








The only genuine KIDDIE: 
KAR is made by the H. © 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade mark; it is always 
theseat. The KIDDIE-KAR 


















is protected by four patent 
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ie | B.y 
ie \ VERYBODY 
Se loves a circus de- 
spite the fact 
that it is considered an 
entertainment for children. So when the 
small member of the family receives a rim- 
ing invitation, with a fascinating clown as 
a decoration, it will be difficult to keep 
grandpa, grandma, auntie, uncle, father, 
mother, big brother and big sister from ac- 
companying the only invited guest. Indeed, 
it would be a good plan to adopt the idea 
for the whole family for Thanksgiving night. 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


A Winter Circus of renown 

Has just come up to Nursery Town. 
So come and see the Jolly Show; 
It’s camping at my home, you know. 


Doors open 3 P. M. Signed —— 











On the eventful day the fun will begin 
when a clown opens the door in answer to 
the summons of the youngsters and, with 
many gestures and antics, directs them to 
the dressing rooms. 

The nursery should present the appear- 
ance of the inside of a tent. This can be ac- 
complished by using alternate strips of red 
and of white crépe paper to form a tent top, 
stretching the strips, from the height of the 
windows, about the room to the center of the 
ceiling. The wall should give the illusion of 
a menagerie, pictures of wild animals being 
stenciled on large pieces of white paper and 
suspended at a uniform height. Bars should 
be drawn in front of the animals to suggest 
cages. 

A mystery feature should be arranged. 
A box high enough to necessitate mounting 
a stool to investigate its contents should 
be labeled: ‘‘The White Monkey of North 
America.” 

Each child must make a promise not to tell 
what he sees before taking a peep. As he 
will be confronted with his own image re- 
flected in a looking glass placed in the bot- 
tom of the box, there will be no end of fun in 
mystifying the newcomers about the strange 
animal. 


HAIRS should be arranged in a semi- 

circle, facing a curtain back of which 
the performance is to take place. While the 
audience is assembling, someone dressed as 
a “vender” should cry out: “Here you are; 
lollypops, three laughs each!” The chil- 
dren will respond with repeated “ha-ha’s” 
for the sheer joy of laughing. 

When everyone has arrived the clown who 
opened the door may act as master of cere- 
monies and, with jokes, announce the “acts” 
to be performed, introducing the “artists.” 
What will be the delight of the children when 
the curtain is finally parted to find the actors 
to be a group of dolls who actually go through 
a little play! ; 

This is not so difficult to manage as it 
would seem, as “ Puppet Plays” are quite the 
vogue and may be purchased with full direc- 
tions for conducting the performance. 

Between the acts the smallest children will 
be delighted to ride the elephant, which is 
conducted around the ring by the clown. 
The elephant’s anatomy consists of two 
boys, one behind the other, who bend over 
so that their backs are in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The second boy rests his hands on the 
back of the first who, as the “head end,” 
flourishes one of his hands as a trunk. The 

joys are concealed under a sheet or a large 
Square of gray muslin. 


WHEN the play is over the children will 
be ready for games, so chairs must be 
moved aside for clear floor space. 

“Puss in the Corner,” “‘Cat and Mouse,” 
“Birds, Beasts and Fishes,” “ Foxand Geese,” 
a hunt for animal crackers and a “Balloon 
Game” are all in keeping with the occasion. 
Most of these are to be found in inexpensive 
books of games. 

Balloon Game. Children are divided into 
two equal groups separated by a line stretched 
across the room at a height of three or four 
feet. The umpire tosses a gas balloon above 
the cord. Each group tries to keep it on the 
opposite side of the dividing line. Time is 
called at the end of a minute and a half, and 


By Virginia Hunt 


the side succeeding scores ten. The game 
continues until one side or the other has made 
fifty points. 

Between games contests should be held. 
One which will afford merriment is called 
“Feeding the Elephant With Peanuts.” 
Each child in turn is blindfolded and tries 
to see which comes the nearest to putting 
a peanut in the mouth of a large cardboard 
elephant. 

““Making the Lions Roar” is another in- 
teresting contest. Five toy lions are placed 
on a board, and each child is allowed five 
throws with a bean bag with which to knock 
them off. 

The game, however, which will probably 
create the most laughter is “Making the 
Clown’s Face.” For this a clown should be 
drawn on a sheet, a hole, being cut where the 
face should be. One after another the chil- 
dren place their heads in the opening and 
“make a face.” This will make the children 
shout with glee. Clown’s caps are then dis- 
tributed to all. A bag is then passed filled 
with toy animals, for which the children grab; 
those drawing animals that are alike are 
partners for the grand march, and in this 
way the “animals walk in two by two” into 
the dining room. 


HE table should be a real circus in mini- 

ature. If possible the table should be 
low so that the smallest child can see every- 
thing. Three rings should be made of saw- 
dust, surrounded with green crépe-paper 
grass. In the central ring a little white pony 
carries a lady rider in dainty short fluffy 
dress, exactly like a bareback circus rider. 
A ringmaster must be perfect in red coat, 
white satin trousers and black boots. He 
carries a long silken whip. In the other rings 
are clowns and animals—bears, elephants, 
monkeys, tigers and seemingly every ani- 
mal—all attractively arranged as if they were 
really ‘‘showing off” for a great audience. 

An airship should be suspended above the 
table, with the pilot “just ready to perform 
his numerous stunts,” while over the end 
“float” several dozen balloons of every shape 
and color. 

All around the edge of the table may be 
favors, which include toy animals about two 
inches high, some of celluloid while others 
are “dressed up” awaiting their turns to 
perform in the circus. This is a regular 
menagerie, everything from the domestic cat, 
dog and horse to the monkey, elephant and 
“roaring lions.” 

Paper napkins and plates should be chosen 
to carry out the idea, or plain ones may be 
stenciled in animal designs at home. The re- 
freshments should consist of chicken sand- 
wiches, ice-cream cones, soft gingerbread 
horses, animal cookies, pop-corn balls and 
cocoa. One would like to add “circus lemon- 
ade,”’ but mothers would forbid. 

The crowning souvenirs are the balloons 
to be distributed at the end of the repast. 
They may either be gas balloons or those 
inflated with the breath in funny animal 
shapes, emitting most delightful squeaks 
when the air escapes. 


The Pumpkin Eaters Entertain 


HIS party, also, is a good one for 
Thanksgiving night. Write the invita- 
tions this way: 





Mr. AND Mrs. PETER PUMPKIN EATER 


At Home TuHurRSDAY EVENING 
NOVEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1919 
7:30 P. M. 





(Place) 


To MEET (THE) 
Miss(ING) PUMPKIN (EATER) 











The Pumpkin Eaters do not live on a large 
scale, but simply and unostentatiously, and 
their home may be small. But your invita- 
tion will direct you to the proper address, 
wherever it may be. There you will find the 
grounds and house lighted with pumpkin 
lanterns—for the Pumpkin Eaters insist on 
the old family traditions and customs—and 
over the door as you approach you will note 
the name “The Pumpkin Shell.” This will 
recall to your mind the first Peter Pumpkin 
Eater, who kept his wife so safely in a 





pumpkin shell, and you 
will smile in acknowl- 
edgment of the Pump- 
kin Eater family pride 
that has kept their dwelling thus named for 
so many generations. 

A maid will meet you at the door. She 
will be dressed in white and will wear a 
white apron and a cap on which will appear 
the coat of arms of the Pumpkin Eater ae 
ily: a bright yellow pumpkin with eyes, nose 
and mouth. 


N HONOR of your coming Mrs. Pumpkin 
Eater wears a costume of fluffy yellow, be- 
ruffled and beribboned, tied in the back with 
a smashing yellow bow, and on her head she 
will wear a dainty little lace cap. Mr. Pump- 
kin Eater, as befits a knight of olden days, 
will wear knee trousers of yellow, with long 
yellow hose and buckled shoes, a short loose 
coat of yellow, white shirt and little green- 
tasseled cap. 

They will greet you with a handshake. 
This is the only formality that will appear 
during theevening. They insist onthat much. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pumpkin Eater first go 
among their guests, pinning on the back of 
each a slip of paper. On the slips are written 
all sorts of yellow objects and things, one 
on each: 

An orange, gold, yellow rose, squash, butter, 
sun, yellow butterfly, lemon jelly, buttercup, 
moon, grain, sunflower, lemon, brass, pumpkin, 
and numerous other articles which are always 
yellow. 


You are then requested to guess what you 
are wearing on the slip, by simply answering 
and asking questions among the guests, 
helping others to guess and asking questions 
about your own at the same time. 

A chariot race is then instituted. The 
company is divided into two sides, by count- 
ing one’s and two’s. Two little pumpkin char- 
iots are then brought out ond one given to 
the leader on each side. These chariots are 
flimsy for*a purpose. They are made, as in 
childhood days we made little carts, from 
crossed sticks and with spool wheels; and 
perched precariously on the crossed sticks, 
without any support except as they rest on 
the sticks, are little paper pumpkins, one on 
each chariot. The usual rules of a race are 
followed. 


ONG before this you will have been won- 
dering where Miss Pumpkin Eater is, 
and after a glance in memory at your invita- 
tion you will become aware that it is a 
Pumpkin (a missing pumpkin) and not a 
lady that you are to meet. This proves to be 
a hunt for a tiny little pumpkin filled with 
candy, which is ingeniously hid away and 
for which you will all hunt for a long, long 
while, and perhaps someone will find it hid- 
den in the pocket of Mr. Pumpkin Eater’s 
fancy yellow jacket. If no one finds it then 
no one will receive it as a prize, unless 
Mr. Pumpkin Eater sees fit to bestow it on 
some charming lady. 

By this time you will be expecting a quiet 
game, and you will not be disappointed. 
Mrs. Pumpkin Eater is fond of conundrums 
and always has a set at her parties. 

Then some good singer will sing a couple 
of songs for you and perhaps there will be 
a violin selection or some musical number 
about the Pumpkin family’s pies. 


BOUT now it will be lunchtime, and the 
Pumpkin Eaters are noted for their 
lunches of sandwiches, cookies and coffee, 
but particularly for their pies, which they 
always serve. You will be conducted to the 
dining room, where the table is all aflame 
with yellow, the favorite color of the family. 
You will eat so much of this delightful 
lunch that you will not feel like entering 
any more chariot races—and you will not be 
asked todoso. You will be conducted back 
to the room you left, and there by pumpkin 
lantern light and the flicker of the open fire 
you will listen to delightful stories and weird 
ghostly tales, sprinkled with a few of the 
nursery rimes that the Pumpkin Eaters love, 
and a fairy story or two. 

But I am sure of one thing: If you attend 
the Pumpkin Eaters’ “At Home” you will 
enjoy every minute of the evening and will 
go home feeling that you had not wasted a 
second in such pleasant surroundings and in 
such delightful company. 
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Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


word had as yet been said, the touch of this 
man’s hand seemed all but to speak aloud 
to her of the love that was only waiting the 
hour for its expression. 

When the service had ended and they 
were upon the street again, Black did not 
lead her home. Instead, he took her slowly 
about and about the place until the crowds 
had left it. Then he said, with a gesture 
toward the nave: “Shall we go back? There 
will still be people about, but there’s room 
for all. I know a corner where I am sure we 
can be quite alone. Somehow, Jane, I want 
it to be there. Don’t you?” 

She looked up, met such a glance as told 
her that the hour had come, and bent her 
head in assent. 

They entered, and he led her down the 
great nave, nearly deserted. And presently 
they had come to a spot behind a stone 
column where they were in sight of none, 
and all were far away. Black took Jane’s 
hand in his again, and himself drew off the 
glove. 

Jane,” he said, with that in his low tone 
which spoke his feeling, ‘‘it seemed to me 
that I must have our first prayer together 
in this place. I came to Westminster and 
this very spot, when our regiment was in 
London, more than a year ago. I knelt 
here, all alone, and asked God, as I had 
never asked before, that He would make 
himself real to you. He has done it, as you 
have told me, and I wanted to bring you 
here and thank Him, on my knees. Be- 
cause now we can work together—all the 
rest of our lives—In His Name. Is it so— 
Jane?” 

She could not look up. Great sobbing 
breaths caught her unawares and shook. her 
from head to foot. She felt his arm come 
about her, felt his hand press her face 
against his shoulder, and there, for a few 
minutes, she cried her heart out while he 
held her silently, and with such a tender 
strength that it seemed to her that she had 
come into some wonderful refuge, such as 
she had never dreamed of. By and by the 
storm passed. No longer did she want to 
weep; a great peace came upon her. 

Now at last he spoke: ‘Will you kneel 
with me here? No one will see—and if they 
did, everyone prays now.” 


O THEY knelt, and Robert Black poured 
out his heart in a few low-spoken words 
which, if she had still been unbelieving that 
they could be heard, must have stirred her 
to the depths. As it was, convinced past all 
power of skeptic argument to shake, Jane’s 
own soul spoke with his to the God who had 
brought her where she was. With the last 
words his hand came again upon her cheek 
and turned her face gently toward his. His 
lips sealed his betrothal to her with a rever- 
ent passion of pledging which told her, more 
plainly than any words could have done, 
that that life of his was now fully hers. 

As they walked slowly back, up the long, 
quiet nave, it was as from some high rite. 
At the door Robert Black turned and 
looked back into the dim distance of the 
great vaulted interior. Then he looked 
down into Jane’s face. “It’s done,” he said, 
with a smile which lighted his eyes into al- 
tars upon which burned holy fires of love 
and joy, “‘and never can be undone. And 
when you are home again, oh, please prom- 
ise me} we'll have—the rest of it—without 
any delay at all!” 

“I promise.” The smile she gave him 
back, he thought, was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen. 

At the door of the little house under the 
shadow of the great Abbey, Miss Stough- 
ton met them with a message, sent in haste 
from Dr. John Leaver, forwarding Black’s 
orders to sail that night. 

“But if,” he said, standing alone with 
Jane at the last moment in the small 
drawing-room, “by any strange happening 
this should be all that we ever had of each 
other in this life, we have had—it all, 
Jane! All the best of it!” 

“Yes!” she breathed it. ‘But”—she 
lifted her face and whispered it—“I want— 
a lifetime to say that in!” 

“So do I—bless you!—and we shall have 
it—somehow I’m very sure. God keep you 
safe, my best beloved; I know He will!” 

Then he went away, limping a very little 
with his cane, but walking very erect and 
looking as if he had won all the wars of all 
the worlds. He could hardly have been so 
happy if he had. 


‘te months later Jane came home, to 
find Cary there before her, with Fanny 
as his bride. They had been married in Paris, 
“with all the thrills,” as Cary said, beam- 
ing proudly upon the slender figure in 
the French frock beside him, as he de- 
scribed the wedding to his sister. A few 
days afterward Robert Black and Jane Ray 


themselves were married at the home of 
Dr. Redfield Pepper Burns, and went at 
once to the Manse, which had been made 
ready for them by the united efforts of Mrs, 
Burns, Miss Lockhart and Mrs. Hodder, 
Black’s former housekeeper. 

At the wedding breakfast, Cary, sclf- 
appointed master of ceremonies, made a 
speech which he always afterward asserted 
to be his masterpiece in the way of rhetorical 
effort. Getting up in the correspondent’s 
uniform which it had pleased him to put on 
once more for the occasion, since Black, as 
yet undischarged, was obliged still to wear 
the olive-drab with the cross upon the col- 
lar, Cary began: “In view of the fact that 
the bridegroom is still in O. D., it seems to 
me that it ought to be known to you people 
what it looks as if he never meant to tell 
you for himself. It’s only by chance thai I 
found it out, but, by George, I’m going to 
tell you, since he won’t!” 


E WALKED around to Black and laida 

hand upon the topmost button of his 
new brother-in-law’s tunic. Black put up a 
hand and attempted to restrain him, but it 
could not be done without a fight. He there- 
fore submitted, the color rising in his cheek, 
while Cary unfastened the tunic and threw 
back its left side, whereupon a certain fa- 
mous war medal for distinguished service 
became visible. 

“My faith!” burst from Red’s lips. “I 
knew it—but I never dared ask.” 

“The wearer of this,” Cary went on, 
while Black’s eyes fell before the glow of 
joy he had caught in Jane’s, “‘ went over the 
top with his men every blooming time they 
went, till Fritz finally got him. But, before 
the shrapnel that put him out at last left 
the guns, he had brought in wounded under 
every sort of hot fire, had taken every 
chance there was, and that last day turned 
the trick that brought him this,” and Cary 
laid a reverent hand upon the medal. “It 
happened this way i 

““No—please!” began Black quickly, 
turningin protest. ““Notnow—or here ——” 

But Cary wouldn’t berestrained. ‘‘ Now— 
and here, by your leave, Bob, or without it. 
I won’t go into details, if you don’t like me 
to, but I will say this much: The story con- 
cerns a machine gun on our side which had 
lost its last gunner trying to put out a 
machine-gun nest of the enemy’s which was 
enfilading our men and mowing them down. 
This Bob Black of ours comes up, jumps in 
and keeps things going all by himself till 
the spitfire over there is silenced. It may 
not have been the proper deed for the chap- 
lain—I don’t know; but I do know that he 
saved ten times more lives than he took, 
and I say—here’s to him—and God bless 
him!” 

The toast to which all had risen was 
drunk in a quivering silence, with Jane’s 
hand upon her husband’s shoulder and her 
proud and lovely eyes meeting his with a 
look which said it all. 


HEN Black rose. “‘Sometime, Cary,” he 

said with a glance, “I'll be even with you 
for this. Sometime I shall have found out 
all the chances you took, and I’ll recite them 
on some public occasion and make you 
wince as you never winced under shot and 
shell. But while we are drinking toasts—in 
this crystal clear water of our wedding 
feast—I want to propose one which is very 
near my heart. Not all the war medals that 
ever were struck would be big enough or fine 
enough to pin upon some of the breasts 
that most deserved them. One man I know 





who desperately wanted to go across and , 


take his part in the salvaging of life from 
the wreck, but couldn’t go, nevertheless 
contributed one of the most efficient means 
to saving life that has been used by some of 
the best surgeons there. And I want to say 
‘here and now,’ as Cary says, that I con- 
sider it took more gallantry on the part ol 
this same red-headed—and_red-blooded— 
fellow to stay here and carry on, as he did, 
with speeches and loan raising and all the 
rest of the unthanked tasks that he put 
through at heavy cost to his own endurance, 
than to have gone across, as he longed to do, 
and won medals by spectacular work that 
would have made his name famous on both 
sides of the water. So here’s to Dr. Red- 
field Pepper Burns, bearer of a heavier 
cross than I have ever borne—and winner of 
one more shining. And I, too, say ‘G0 
bless him!’” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, these 
two, across the table, and Red’s eyes !e 
before the light that was in Black’s. It was 
not only the light that his wedding day had 
brought there, it was the light of a friendship 
which should last throughout these two 
men’s lives and bless both all the way. 


THE END > 
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Children make a lot of ironing. 
But with a Simplex you never notice 
it! Little frocks, rompers, one piece 
suits—all go through quickly and 
easily and look like new. 
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RONING DAY can be a cheerful day in every home. It is 
wherever there is a Simplex Ironer —the marvelous house- 
hold aid that Makes Ironing Easy, and saves time, strength 

and money. 


IMPLEX 











Just think, the entire ironing of an average family is completed 
on a Simplex in one hour, at a cost of only 4 cents. 


No matter what your income, you can afford a Simplex. It 
pays for itself in a year through its remarkable saving of fuel, help 
and laundry bills. And it’s good for a life time. The Simplex 
has the wonderful automatic feed board control. Simple to 
operate—safe to use. 


Sold on easy payments. Send for illustrated 
booklet —‘‘Clean Linen in Abundance.’”’ 


American Ironing Machine Company, 503—168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
70 W. 45th St., New York City 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 
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The A. I. Root Company 


Publishers of the monthly bee paper, “Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture,” and the bee encyclopedia, 
“A, B, C and X, Y, Z of Bee Culture.” 


Wholesale dealers in Bees, Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies and Fine Honey 
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OT cakes with honey—with real 

Airline Honey, collected by bees 
from the choicest honey-bearing plants 
that grow—bottled by the oldest and largest 
organization of Bee Experts—for sale at 
your club, hotel, or grocer’s, on dining 
old-fashioned farm 
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A Real Piece 








of Americanization 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


him then and they cheered him now. When 
silence fell again the principal continued: 

“Tommie went to the front at the first 
call. He’s out for the championship of the 
world. Are we with him?” 

With a wild yell the school rose to its feet. 

“Are we with him? Yes, yes, yes!” 

“T thought so—I knew we were. How 
many of you have friends at the front?” 

All hands were up and many waved wildly 
lest he should fail to see one. 

“‘ Ah—all of us have somebody over there. 
I was thinking to-day’”’—and he held the 
little paper flag so they might all see it—‘“‘I 
was thinking to-day, what if Tommie and 
the others should be hurt, wounded and 
should fall on the field?’ The room gasped. 
‘‘And should need a doctor ‘and a nurse? 
Maybe wanted a drink and couldn’t get one. 
Or was taken prisoner. What could we do?” 

“Help ’em,” they chorused. 

“Would you go yourself?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

cc No.” 

“We couldn’t.” 

“We couldn’t go, but if each one of us 
helps we can send doctors and nurses over 
the seas to take care of our boys and bring 
them back again. 

“The Red Cross society does that for 
you, and you don’t have to go,” said the 
principal. “But we must help the Red 
Cross. Each family must join the Red 
Cross society. It’s the Red Cross that will 
be there when our Tommie is in need, when 
your brother is in need, when your friend, 
your soldier-boy friend that lives in the 
same house with you, is in need. Each one 
pays a dollar for a Red Cross pin, a card and 
a flag for his window. Let’s put a flag in 
each house in the district, for Tommie and 
the team, for America and the ‘World 
Championship.’” 

When the Red Cross worker came back 
a few days later, she exclaimed: ‘‘Three 
thousand! How do you do it?” 

“Ask the children. It was their job. 
They never go back on Uncle Sam.” 


ARDENING has proved a connecting 
link between the children and their 
parents. To bring closer this codperation 
of parent and child, home and school, there 
is a community farm associated with the 
school. The boys and girls and parents 
work on it. The Italians know and love the 
soil. The children respect their parents as 
they see teachers ask advice as to planting. 
Here, then, in the gardens the children help 
teach Americanism to their parents; not in 
any condescending, disrespectful way, be- 
cause the parents are showing, too, how 
much they can help and assist by what they 
know. It is all codperative. And they all 
speak English, dig in the soil and make the 
land rich for America! 

In this school they have a model apart- 
ment in which the children study house- 
keeping economically, practically, with 
American ideas adapted to the neighbor- 
hood. They study cooking and go home and 
show their parents how they do it; and, 
because the parents are interested in the 
school, and because all who can come to 
meetings and night classes themselves, they 
do not feel that the school, from a superior 
height, is looking down upon them and 
ordering them to do this and that. 

Through the print shop of the school and 
the classes where trades are taught they 
are daily becoming more self-reliant. And 
they’re taught, in this unification of the fam- 
ily with the school, that all work is honor- 
able, right. They will be laborers in the 
future, if that is the work they are fitted for, 
but they will be laborers who will under- 
stand, who will speak the language, who will 
know what the country has done for them, 
what they can do for the country. 


R. PATRI writes Americanization ar- 
ticles for his children. They all talk 
about them. He tells them what it means 
to be Americans, what the flag stands for, 
what the school means to the nation, what 


the nation means to them. These Amer-, 


icanization talks are then printed by the 
children and taken home to be discussed. 

During the fall and spring seasons in the 
school Mr. Patri has a map put up outside of 
the school where current events are taught 
to the whole neighborhood. ‘‘The world is 
brought to the school,” as Mr. Patri ex- 
presses it; and at the same time he brings 
the community to school and shows them 
what is happening. 

Not only does this school educate the 
normal children and the parents: there are 
classes for the blind, for the underweight 
children, for the poorly nourished, for the 
lame, for the mentally slow. These children 


are given their chances, too, to be Amer- 
icans. They will develop, by patience and 
by painstaking effort, to be citizens, to re- 
ceive the benefits of education. They wii! 
not have to cost the state and the nation 
more money for insane asylums, for charity 
hospitals. It is not only a humane step, it 
is an economical step; and Mr. Patri con- 
siders it only fair to children who’re born 
or grow less fortunately than others. 

Right through the school goes his in- 
fluence, his personality; right through the 
school back into the homes where thes 
children live. He has succeeded because h: 
has every one of these 3000 children wit) 
him, carrying out the ideals of Americanism, 
which he has held before them. They feel 
real, they feel important, but they do not 
become aggressive, conceited. They are 
taught the dangers of aggressiveness; they 
saw what autocracy meant in the war which 
came close even to children. They know 
they’re but individuals in a great whole; 
but, because they are individuals, they are 
shown that the whole can only be great 
when each individual does his share. 


WORK and to work hard is one of 

the principles of Mr. Patri with which 

he imbues the children. He teaches them 

that to be real Americans they must work. 

So there are classes for all kinds of work: 

work for their minds, work for their bodies, 

work which requires skilled labor, work 
which requires strength. 

And as Mr. Patri directs and sees that the 
children who come under his guidance are 
taught and inspired to do their best for 
America, so he sees that not only mentally 
and physically, but spiritually, too, they 
grow. 

“As you get close to God,” Mr. Patri tells 
his children, ‘‘so you will feel closer to your 
fellow man.” He tells them it is good to 
pray, good to sing, good to hear the words of 
the preachers; for spirituality, he believes 
and teaches, is linked with mentality and 
morality. He has organized a poetry class 
in the school. The children express in 
verse their thoughts about the beauty of 
nature-—the work of God. 

On national holidays when schools are 
closed, on the days when children and their 
foreign parents simply know that it is 
George Washington’s Birthday or Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Mr. Patri would fain open the 
doors of his school and in the great audito- 
rium have talks for the children and for their 
parents on what these men did for America— 
the land which now is theirs, and they know 
that it is for them to keep the faith. 


UT before realities there must be vision, 
and Mr. Patri ever keeps a vision be- 
fore him: 

“It is Independence Day. The doors of 
the schoolhouse are open. Flags float from 
the top, from the windows. It is a proud 
school. A great ceremony is about to take 
place within its doors. A high spot in our 
history is to be relived. 

“The people begin to come, the father 
and mother and children dressed in their 
best. Other families come. The school is 
full. All the schools are full on this day if 
on no other. The people sing, sing the 
glory of freedom. The people pray. They 
pray for continued freedom and increased 
national prosperity. The speaker tells of 
the struggles of mankind for equal oppor- 
tunity. He speaks of the great milestones 
in the history of civilization, of the signifi- 
cance of Independence Day. 

“The people listen. They hear the mes- 
sage of the nation. They feel uplifted, sanc- 
tified. They feel closer to their fellow men, 
closer to their nation. The ceremony closes. 
The people go out talking, laughing, dream- 
ing, the fathers, mothers, children. They 
gather in clusters in the streets. Then te 
soldiers march—the people cheer. It is not 
a holiday merely. It is the reincarnation 0! 
the Spirit of ’76: the father;. the son; the 
grandfather; the drum; the fife; the flag; 
the cause; the fight; the victory; the thank- 
ful nation! : 

“Along the street they come: Americens 
born of Americans in America; Americans 
born of foreign parents; Americans born in 
foreign lands of foreign parents—all min 
gling to celebratea great day ina great way. 

Mr. Patri believes the schools must do 
their work so well that there will be no 
question of races of foreigners in America. 
All those that live in America will be Amer- 
icans, and they will be proud and high-born. 
They will be the children of a greater 
republic. Out of the school comes the spirit 
that shall keep and shall make America 
young, vigorous and true and unspoiled by 


wealth or power. - 
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SERVE IT OFTEN 


INUTE Tapioca Cream continues to be the 

chief favorite among desserts. Easy to make, it 
is a time-saver for the busy housewife. Easy to digest, 
it is good for the children and grown-ups too. Served 7 
once a week, it will help keep your family well 
nourished and happy. 

Minute Tapioca is an energy-building food. It 
possesses great nutritive value. Its flavor is delicious in 
soups, gravies, salads, as well as desserts. It is always 
ready for use, and may be thoroughly cooked in 
fifteen minutes. Be sure that the familiar red and blue 
package is always on your pantry shelf. 

Minute Gelatine always jells, because it is measured 
for use. It, too, comes in a red and blue package which 
is easily identified on your grocer’s counter. 


The Minute Cook Book has many new receipts for the use of Minute 
Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. We shall gladly send it to you on request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 111 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 





MISTAKES WOMEN MAKE 


IN 


THE CARE OF THEIR COMPLEXIONS 


Much homeliness is caused by three 
common little mistakes 


IRST, many women powder the wrong 

way:—Many women who appreciate 

the importance of powdering, fail to 
understand the right way to do it. Again and 
again during the day, on the street, in the 
shops—everywhere—they are powdering, in 
a frantic effort to overcome a shiny face. 


Yet the ugly glisten keeps cropping out. 


This is because people make the mistake of 
applying the powder directly to the skin. 


If powdering is to be at all lasting, the thing 
to do is always to apply a powder base. Be- 


fore you powder, take just a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream on the tips of your fingers. 
Rub it well into your face. Instantly it disap- 
pears, leaving your skin softened and refreshed. 
Now powder, and don’t think of it again. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream has no oil, so it can- 
not come out in a shine. More than this, it 
holds the powder fast to your face two or 
three times as long as ever before. 


Dermatologists say that such a powder base 
is a protection to the skin. It keeps its tex- 
ture from the coarsening due to exposure. 





Failing to freshen the complexion 
when you dress 

When you are preparing to go out for the 
evening, do, do remember that the most 
important part of dressing is the freshening 
of your complexion. 

Some women make the mistake of over- 
looking this. 

You may feel and look exhausted. Yet 
there is no excuse for letting your skin look 
tired, drawn. 

Lightly smooth a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream over your face. The cool touch, the 
delicate fragrance, will make your skin actu- 
ally feel fresher. At once this greaseless 
cream vanishes. Your poor tired skin drinks 
in all its refreshing softness. The tense, 
drawn feeling is relaxed. The dullness has 
gone, leaving a soft, transparent look. More 
than this, the soothing cream keeps your 
skin soft and smooth, and prevents chapping 
and roughness. 

Never neglect this Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream freshening, before going out. It 
makes all the difference between looking 
commonplace and looking beautiful. 


It is a bad mistake to omit the 
cold cream cleansing 


Because you have learned to depend upon 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a powder base, 
for freshening the skin and protecting it 
from chapping, do not forget the importance 
of cold cream. 

The very oil which makes cold cream 
impractical for use before going out, is what 
the skin requires at other times. The pure, 
creamy oil base in Pond’s Cold Cream makes 
it the most perfect cleanser you have ever 
known. 

When you are all ready for bed, rub 
some Pond’s Cold Cream into your pores 
and wipe it off with a soft cloth. You will 
be horrified to see how much dirt comes out. 
Yet it will please you so, to realize how much 
cleaner the pores of your skin are than ever 
before, that you will make this face bath a 
regular habit. In this way your skin will be 
kept clear and free from dullness. 

If your skin is dry or rough, leave some 
Pond’s Cold Cream on over night to make 
up for the deficiency of natural oil in your 
skin. 


Free sample tubes 
Mail this coupon 


Pond’s Extract Co., 138-A Hudson St., 
Pc Ba 

Please send me,free, the items checked: 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the 
larger samples checked below, for which 
I enclose the required amount: 

A scsampleof Pond’sVanishing Cream. 
A sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
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Subtract a few years from your age 

When you are feeling all tired out, yet 
have to look your best, rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream into your face and neck. 
At once the drawn feeling around your 
mouth and eyes goes. Your skin takes on a 
Fresh, transparent look. This cream disap- 
pears instantly and will not reappear in 
a shine. 


Cold Cream 


One with an oil base and one 
without any oil 





Wind and dust ruin your looks 

A day in the wind and dust plays havoc 
with your complexion. It chaps it; it dries 
it; it blows away the powder. Before going 
out, protect your face and hands with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years it has 
been famous for overcoming chapping and 
roughness. Without making your skin 
shiny, it will keep it soft, and prevent the 
dust and powder from working into the 
pores. Applied over this protecting cream, 
the powder stays on two or three times as 
long as it ever did before. 


You will find, too, that you can give your- 
self a wonderful massage with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. It has just the consistency that is 
perfect for working well into the skin. 


Every skin needs two creams 


The creams that your skin needs are each 
very different from the other. 

It is Pond’s Vanishing Cream that you 
should use as a powder base, as a protection 
from cold and dust, and to freshen the com- 
plexion. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is with- 
out oil. It is based on an ingredient which 
physicians have recommended for years for 
its softening, beautifying properties. 

On the other hand, for cleansing, for sup- 
plying a lack of oil, and for massage, Pond’s 
Cold Cream should be used. Its formula 
was especially worked out to supply just 
the amount of oil required for these uses. 


Neither of these creams will encourage 
the growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream today at 
any drug or department store. 


The dust will shock you! 

You have no idea how much dust can 
work into the pores of your sk 
see how much comes out in the 


in until you 
first nd's 


Cold Cream cleansing. Your skin eds 
this wonderful oil cream cleansing at 


night, 
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Bus Horse 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


‘‘Cobblestones!”’ he cried, throwing one 
lengthy message on the floor. “More hay 
and more work! Gad, it turns me sick!” 

(he last telegram he opened was from his 
aunt, Lady Wellesley Clenge Brough, of 
Spinney Ponds, Broughborough, Devon, 
and it was a fitting finish for the bunch. 
Lady Brough didn’t spare expense in her 
little wire. It read: 


Darling Nephew: I am so pleased to think 
you are close to me again. I have an important 
engagement for Thursday with my lawyers, 
Scanney, Roach and Scanney, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and I have timed it so that you will be there to 
assist me out. Mr. Scanney knows of your 
wonderful work and refers to you as a brilliant 
empire builder. I will stay at the Berkeley. 
Needed you often during your long absence. 

AUNTY. 


Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough dropped 
into a seat and remained there till he was 
aroused by the commissionaire, who bore 
triumphantly the old copy of the penny 
weekly. The colonel snatched the paper 
from the hand of the servant, flicked the 
leaves hurriedly till he came to the para- 
graph concerning London bus horses, then 
with a sharp penknife he cut out the part 
and pasted it to a telegraph blank. He 
addressed the form to the Honorable Cecil 
Montague Hanningby, signed it “ Brough,” 
and ordered the commissionaire to dispatch 
it at once. 


ND right here it might not be amiss to 
state that the Foreign Office found the 
colonel’s message one of the most puzzling 
ever received. Thinking it a code telegram, 
the whole force of cryptic experts was called 
in to decipher it, but after they had worked 
unavailingly for six hours, the Honorable 
Cecil Montague Hanningby again wired 
Marseilles. His wire was short and to the 
point. It read: 


Broucu, Marseilles. 
Explain bus horse. Who is meant? 
HANNINGBY. 


And the answer came back with a speed 
that amazed the Foreign-Office man. It was 
a delightfully short wire, reading: 


HANNINGBY, Foreign Office. 


Bus horse my middle name. Broucu. 


When filing this second message the 
colonel asked a question in the most excel- 
lent French, French unusual for an English- 
man. 

“What is my quickest route to Aden?” 
he asked. “Find out and let me know 
immediately if I can get a boat here or if 
Toulon or Brindisi offers the quickest route.” 

In fifteen minutes the fat proprietor of the 
hotel delivered the answer in person. “The 
quickest route is by Brindisi,’ he said, 
bowing low before the colonel. ‘It will 
allow you to catch the Charon at Port Said.” 

Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough left Mar- 
seilles two hours later on the long run to 
Brindisi to catch the Osiris, which, with 
ood weather, would land him in Port Said 
three hours before the sailing of the Charon 
for Bombay. 
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“F“HE colonel caught the Osiris. He was 
& hauled aboard as her screws were begin- 
I to turn, was immediately recognized by 
first officer, who changed his words of 
abuse into a greasy welcome, and was 
esrorted to his cabin. 
he colonel felt curiously elated. It was 
the first time in his life that he was leaving 
’wrope on his own business! It was a vague 
business, it is true, but it was his own. It 
concerned Wellesley Brough purely and 
simply, and it had nothing whatever to do 
with the Foreign Office, the British Empire, 
civilization, democracy or any of the hard 
rs { abstract things the colonel had slaved 
On that first evening out from Brindisi he 
wanted to sing to the little stars that were 
rolling the Mediterranean to lead fisher- 
nen into port. He waved at little filmy 
louds that drew their soft tresses across the 
yclopean star worlds that looked down 
upon him. He felt inclined to laugh at the 
empire, the empire to which he had acted as 
a shock absorber for so many years! 
lhe Osiris reached Port Said three hours 
before the Charon sailed, and in those three 
he urs there occurred an extraordinary hap- 
pening. On the colonnade of the Hotel 
( ontinental Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough 
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denied his name to no less a person than His 
Excellency, at whose table he had sat less 
than two weeks previous. 


Brough, in a day dream, was feasting his 
mental eyes upon a vision of loveliness 
Standing upon the deck of a steamer, her 
shoulders wrapped in a purple mantilla 
that became her exceedingly, and this 
dream was interrupted by the uncrowned 
Lo king of the town. 


“Why, colonel!” cried His Excellency. 
“T thought you would be in England by 
now.” 

The colonel rose, bowed and looked 
puzzled. “I beg your pardon,” he said 
drawlingly, “‘I—I don’t think I know ee 

“‘TIsn’t it Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough?” 
cried His Excellency. ‘Surely it is!” 

“No, not quite,” said the colonel, his 
gray eyes fixed unflinchingly upon His 
Excellency. “‘They—they tell me that I’m 
awful like him, so I don’t wonder at your 
mistake. But Brough does things, while I— 
well, I just travel around for my own 
pleasure.” 

“The most extraordinary likeness I ever 
saw,” murmured His Excellency. ‘It’s 
perfectly amazing! Wonderful!” 

And with astonishment showing upon his 
face, the big man of Port Said passed on and 
left the colonel to go back to his day dreams. 

He received a cable from Aden before the 
Charon sailed. It was from a trusted Sikh 
agent in that town of blistering heat, and it 
came in reply to a message the colonel had 
dispatched while racing down through Italy 
to catch the Osiris at Brindisi. The Sikh’s 
report was thorough, and it piqued the 
colonel. It read: 





Young lady is named Miss Dorothy Went- 
worth. She secretary Lady Mary Herrey. She 
comes from Utikker, United States, and she 
carry your picture. 


“Carries my picture!” he cried as he ran 
for the water front. “Oh, lor! How did 
this son of Ham find out a thing like that? 
My picture! Gadzooks! Utikker!” 


HA an hour later he was steaming 
down the canal, a curiously excited 
Brough, altogether different from the cold, 
emotionless person who went from place to 
place and laid plans to pull down little 
princelings who were not respectful to the 
British Empire, and set up other little 
princelings who were. He talked now, 
talked to strangers with whom he never 
associated in the old days. He was human, 
alive, a person of real flesh and blood. 

He got into conversation with a man in 
the smoking room, a queerly dressed person 
who was going out to India to close a 
remount deal, the horses, Walers, having 
arrived in Bombay on a B. I. boat from 
Sydney, Australia. He talked to the colonel 
about horses, and the colonel was interested. 

“There are hosses an’ hosses,” he in- 
formed the colonel one hot evening as the 
Charon butted her way down the Red Sea. 
“They want a bit o’ understandin’, sir. 
Now on this shipment from Hosstrailya I 
only lost ten where I might ’ave lost a 
*undred. I ’ad a man with ’em as sym- 
pathized with ’em.”’ 

““Sympathized With them?” cried Colonel 
Sir Wellesley Brough. 

“Yes, sir,” said the horse dealer. ‘A hoss 
on the ocean jest nat’chally craves sym- 
pathy.” 

It was all very interesting to the colonel. 
He listened while the horse dealer rambled 
on, telling stories of all kinds of horses. 
After a while the dealer mentioned bus 
horses and the colonel sat upright in his 
deck chair. “‘Ah, bus horses!” he ex- 
claimed. “What about bus horses?’”’ 


HY,” said the horse dealer, showing 

a little surprise at the colonel’s ani- 
mation, ‘‘bus hosses isn’t always the fools 
you think they is.” 

““No?” cried the colonel. “Is that so?” 

“Of course,”’ said the dealer. “‘There’s lots 
o’ people, sir, who think a bus hoss doesn’t 
think, but I’ve known bus hosses that did.”’ 

“Tell me!” cried the colonel. ‘‘Tell me 
of one!” 

“Well, I particularly recall one,” said 
the surprised horse dealer, ‘a white hoss I 
sold in Lunnon; took him up from a place 
I ’ad in Kent. He pulled a bus for about 
two years, and looked that silly the drivers 
would leave him standin’ roun’ in front o’ 
publics for hours. Jest an idjut hoss they 
thought him, but he wasn’t. No, sir, he 
wasn’t! 

“Why, sir,” cried the dealer, “that hoss 
got up one spring day an’ discovered he was 
gettin’ nothin’ out o’ draggin’ people round 
Lunnon, an’ he jest started back home to 
my place in Kent. I got up next mornin’ 
an’ found him at the gate, an’ when I rubbed 
his nose I’m blessed if he didn’t try to tell 
me why he ran away!” 

Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough clutched 
the arm of the story-teller. ‘And what did 
you do?” he asked. : 

““Why, I opened the gate an’ let him in,” 
said the dealer; “‘an’ let him stay there. I 
don’t like robbin’ anyone, sir, but the 
blessed scoundrel as was workin’ that hoss 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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All Miller Water Bottles have the Miller 
C-KURE-NEK. By imbedding the metal 
thimble into which the stopper screws in 
solid thick rubber before vulcanizing, the 
C-KURE-NEK is absolutely water tight. 
In many other bottles this thimble is put in 
after the bottle is made and is merely held 
in place by cement. 


The Miller Black Beauty ; 


The Miller Black Beauty Water Bottle is the peer | 
of all water bottles. Made of heavy black tire tread | 
stock. A pressure of 2700 pounds failed to burst it. 
Although rated two quarts, it actually holds two and 
a third quarts. y 

The Miller Black Beauty, however, is typical of all x 
Miller Hot Water Bottles. All can withstand many 
hundreds of pounds more pressure than is ever given 
them in actual use. All are over capacity. 


Made to Hospital Standards 


All Miller Rubber Goods—Household Gloves, 
Rubber Sponges, Sanitate Diapers, Nipples, etc., etc. 
—are Surgeons 
specialized methods. 
surgeons and hospitals. Yet they cost no more than 


other rubber goods. 
Look for the Miller Sign in the druggist’s window. 


It is the sign 


him for your Rubber Goods. 


Don’t accept inferior kinds, when you can get the 
grade that surgeons and hospitals use. 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 





















































































































The antiseptic strength of 
Listerine is in its mixture of 
volatile oils and essences. It 
is also a saturated solution 
of the mild, soothing anti- 
septic, boric acid. 


After evaporation it leaves 
a film of boric and benzoic 
acid, which protects the 
wound and assists the natural 
healing processes. 


The plate below represents 
the non-volatile contents of 
a bottle of Listerine as dis- 
closed by evaporation, show- 
ing the extent of crystallization 
and thus explaining why 
Listerine is so successful as 
an antiseptic application and 
dressing for wounds. 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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had worked him while he was in a disgrace- 
ful condition. An’ the hoss knew it. That’s 
why he cleared out. He’s down at my place 
now, fat as mud.” 

The colonel gripped the hand of the horse 
dealer, much to that person’s amazement. 
“You're a friend of mine!” he cried. 
“You'll always be a friend. My name is 
Brough.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Brough,” 
said the other, shaken out of his placidity 
by the colonel’s action. “I’m awful pleased 
to know you. My name is Chillers, Jim 
Chillers. You'll always find me at the hoss 
sales in Lunnon.” 

The Charon lumbered into Aden two 
days later, and a very excited Sikh pros- 
trated himself before Colonel Sir Welles- 
ley Brough the moment that person stepped 
upon the landing stage. “Sahib, the young 
lady went away!” cried the Sikh. “This 
morning only. I could not hold her. You 
did not tell me to do that, sahib.” 

“Where has she gone?” asked Brough. 

“Bombay,” answered the obsequious 
Sikh. “Her and the Lady Mary Herrey. 
I could not stop - 

“Don’t worry about that,” interrupted 
the colonel. “Tell me! How did you find 
out that she carried my photograph?” 

“T peep into her bags,” said the Sikh 
apologetically. ‘My blood cousin knows 
the servant of her bedroom.” 

“And you saw my photograph?” 

“Yes, sahib. In a book with many 
others cut from papers. Your picture was 
one where you opened the El Hajar dam, 
talking with your arm thrust out, so, and 
your mouth open for the words, so.” 

“The El Hajar dam?” cried Brough. 
“Then her brother is Darien Wentworth, 
who built the dam?” 

“Yes, sahib. He is her brother. And she 
is sad about him. Very sad. It is for to see 
him that she travels round with that old 
woman, putting down every little word 
the old woman tells to her. I myself told 
old one nine lies at the Tanks and the 
young one had to write all my lies down. I 
was sorry. It was there that I learned that 
she came from Utikker in the United 
States of America.” 





HE Charon left that evening for Bom- 

bay, following the route taken by 
Dorothy Wentworth fourteen hours before. 
The colonel was much excited. At times he 
told himself that he was an idiot whose 
brain had been turned by Indian suns; then 
again he informed himself that he was wise 
and that bus horses who were bold enough 
to run away would find green pastures and 
happiness, like the wise horse that Jim 
Chillers had sold. The colonel found much 
comfort in the story of the white horse. He 
asked fivescore questions about him, and 
on that first day out of Aden he surprised 
Chillers by making a cash offer of one 
hundred guineas for the animal. 

“One hundred guineas!”’ cried the startled 
horse jobber. “Why, sir, that hoss isn’t 
worth a ten-pun’ note. He’s old and he 
ain’t fit to do any work.” 

“T don’t want to work him!” snapped 
Brough. “TI just want to look at him and 
admire him. A bus horse as wise as that 
chap should be exhibited. He should have a 
bed of the best straw and.eat only the finest 
oats. He understood that it was nothing to 
him to keep Plymouth and Penang on 
speaking terms, so he si 

“That wasn’t the route he was on,” 
interrupted the truthful Chillers. “(He was 
on a Chelsea bus runnin’ out along King’s 
Road.” 

‘*Tt’s all the same, Plymouth and Penang 
or Chelsea and the Bank!”’ cried the colonel. 
‘All the same in every particular. But I 
want the horse.” 

“‘He’s yours,” said Chillers. “I like you 
somehow. You can have him for nothin’ or 
you can pay for him, whichever seems 
easiest to you.” 





ND on that evening when Colonel Sir 
Wellesley Brough became the prospec- 
tive owner of a white bus horse that answered 
to the name of “Tom,” a terrible thing 
happened. The wireless operator of the 
Charon picked up a call for help, and within 
three minutes Colonel Brough, Jim Chillers 
and every passenger on the boat knew that 
the Elphinstone, the boat on which Dorothy 
Wentworth had sailed from Aden, was on 
fire some thirty miles to the eastward. 
They saw the flame twenty minutes after 
the call for help had been received. The 
sky to the eastward was suddenly smeared 
with red, and Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough 
cursed in an undertone. He was on the 
bridge then, standing beside the captain of 
the speeding Charon. He had not identified 
himself to the captain till the call came out 
of the night; then he disclosed himself and 





the captain deferred to him. The sun- 
tanned personages of the East are big to 
small ship captains. 

“She cannot do better than this?” ques- 
tioned Brough as the Charon quivered 
beneath the pounding of her engines. 

“She has every ounce that we can 


give her,” answered the captain. “Every 
ounce!” , 
The red smear came nearer. From the 


size of a woman’s palm it grew and grew till 
it colored the eastern wall of the heavens, 
and in the very heart of the red, red wash 
they saw the Elphinstone. | 

“They’ve taken to the boats by now,” | 
said the captain. “It’s a fine night and 
we'll pick them up for certain. There’s an 
answer from her wireless.” 

“But someone—someone might be left | 
aboard!” stammered the colonel. “There | 
are always blunders happening, a woman 
asleep or something like that.” 

The captain of the Charon glanced at the 
colonel. ‘You want us to board her, sir?” 
he asked. 

“T’d like to call for volunteers,”’ snapped 
the colonel. ‘‘I’li give twenty pounds to 
every man that will go! Fifty pounds!” 

There was no need to offer money. ‘The 
boat crew were willing to go for nothing, 
and with them went Brough and Jim 
Chillers. 








HE Elphinstone looked an inferno as the 
boat from the Charon approached it. 
The red snakes of flame were racing up and 
down the rigging, and scraps of burning rope 
and wood were flung out by the fire god as 
warnings to the little party in the boat. 
But under the direction of Colonel Brough 
they drove the boat forward to the side of 
the doomed ship. The heat was so terrific 
that the sailors halted in the smoke curtain 
on the deck, but Brough, followed by Chil- 
lers, rushed forward to the saloon. Now and 
then the horse dealer lost sight of the 
colonel, but they finally found themselves 
together in a passageway leading off the 

saloon. 
“The cabins!” gasped Brough. “You 
search that side and I'll look after these.” 
It was the colonel who found the cabin of 
Miss Dorothy Wentworth. It was the last | 
one in the passage and it was empty! But | 
he knew it was the cabin of the girl. Hang- 
ing upon a hook was the purple mantilla he 
had noticed as the P. & Q. steamship Nalwa 
passed the Harrington Castle in the Suez 
Canal, and with a cry of thanks the colonel 
seized the shawl, gripped the arm of Jim | 
| 





Chillers and staggered up to the deck. The 
sailors helped him down into the little boat 
that was immediately pulled away from the | 
side of the burning ship. | 

The Charon found the six boats of the 
Elphinstone an hour after Colonel Brough 
and Jim Chillers returned. The six were 
close together and they hailed the Charon 
with shouts and cheers as she approached. 
Jim Chillers, who stood close to Brough, 
thought the colonel’s eyes were wet with 
tears. 


ADY MARY HERREY was the first to 
come over the side of the Charon, and be- 
hind Lady Mary came Dorothy Wentworth. 
The colonel assisted the girl to the deck 
and, when she turned to smile her thanks at 
him, she noticed the purple mantilla which 
he still clutched in his hands! 

The. girl glanced from the mantilla to 
Brough—Brough whose face was blackened 
and whose eyebrows and hair were scorched. 
She tried to speak, failed, then moistened 
her lips and in a soft whisper put a question: 
““Where—where did you get that?” ‘ 

“On your boat,” stammered Brough. “I 
remembered it because—because I saw it on 
you the day I passed you in the canal.” 
Then as the girl’s big sympathetic eyes 
scanned his tired, smoke-stained face, he 
said: ‘“You’re awful like your brotiier. 
He—he—say, this is a bully color in this 
shawl, isn’t it?” ; 

“Oh, you’re brave!” whispered the girl. 
“You’re very brave to go aboard that 
boat.” Then with flushed cheeks she /ol- 
lowed Lady Mary Herrey down into the 
saloon. 





There is little more left 19 record. ‘Ihe 
most important telegram that Colonel >it 
Wellesley Brough ever received came to him 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay on tie 
morning he married Miss Dorothy Went- 
worth, who was given away by her brother 
Darien, the builder of the El Hajar dam. 

The “wire” was from Jim Chillers at 
Delhi and it was good reading to the colonel. 
Jim wired: 

I thought that you would take that white 
bus horse as a wedding present. Will cable my 
manager deliver him to you any time or p!ace 
you like. 





——— 





——’ 
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For Men and Women 


She uses it and he uses it for the same reason that you will use 
it, if you try it once. Because it is delightful to use. Because it 
is matchless for the complexion. Because it is smooth and deli- 
cate. Because it cleanses thoroughly and rapidly. Because it 
gives a generous, free-flowing lather down to the last, smallest 
piece. Because it lasts the longest and is therefore the cheapest. 


“Good morning, have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


UNSCENTED — For those who prefer the SCENTED—A glycerine soap, scented with 
elemental sweetness of perfect purity. 17 cents the delicate fragrance of genuine flower per- 
a cake, $1.90 per dozen. fumes. 22 cents a cake, $2.50 per dozen. 






FOUR CENTS 


This generous sample sent 
anywhere in the United 
States for 4 cents in stamps. 
Walter Janvier, 419 Canal 
Street, New York. U. S. 
Agent, A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


BIG BRUSH — POWERFUL SUCTION 


Free Your Afternoons 


Don’t let your afternoons be held in 
slavery by the drudgery of housework. 
Don’t waste them by working—don’t spoil 
them with fatigue. Let the Torrington 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner take the work out 
of housework for you. Let it give you time 
for rest and recreation, for study or play, 
to give to the kiddies—TO DO WITH 
AS YOU PLEASE. 

The Torrington will not only clean your house 
quickly and EASILY —it will clean it CLEAN. It 
takes out ALL the dirt and dust from your floor- 
coverings, hangings, upholstery, furniture, mat- 
tresses, cushions, and curtains, and carries ALL of 
it away in its bag. It leaves your house dustless. 
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The Torrington’s big sweeper-brush picks up the 
threads and surface litter and loosens the trodden- 
in dirt so that the powerful suction can take it up 
into the bag. 


The Torrington consumes less than a dollars 
worth of electric current A YEAR—less than half 
what you would pay a cleaning woman for a DAY. 


Visit the nearest shop where Torrington Electric 
Vacuum Cleaners are sold and have the Cleaner 
and its attachments thoroughly demonstrated to 
you. 


Send us your address so we may send you a 
booklet, also information about a free trial and 
partial payments. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


(National Sweeper Division) 





4 Laurel Street Torrington, Connecticut 
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The Schoolhouse That Isn’t Only 
for Children 
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J. F. STREET, ARCHITECT 


A Rural Community School Set Amid Forest and Orchard 


HE schoolhouse illustrated above, planned for Cinnaminson, New Jersey, 

is noteworthy through the fact that it not only affords school facilities for 
a community of widely separated homesteads in a district distinctly rural, but 
it provides as well for social purposes. 

Cinnaminson School is to be placed along the principal highway bisecting 
the district, upon a six-acre plot of ground abutting a century-old forest of oak 
and hickory on one side and extensive orchards on the other. It is the intent to 
place particular stress upon the development of the property from the horti- 
culturist’s point of view, employing such types of planting as will educate the 
scholars to a better understanding of country life and purposes. 

The school in its principal arrangement provides eight classrooms for about 
three hundred scholars, with a domestic-science department for girls and 
manual training for boys. An especially equipped room is to be arranged for a 
medical inspector and a visiting nurse. This room will be maintained through- 
out the year as a free dispensary for persons anywhere in the district. 

A memorial library, open to the public as well as to the scholars of the school, 
will be placed at the rear of the first story. There is an endowed library fund 
which will be used toward the embellishment and equipment of this room. 
Other funds will be subscribed toward its maintenance. The room will be de- 
signed and be given significance as a memorial to the young men of the district 
who served in the great war. This room will also be utilized as a meeting place 
for local clubs and organizations. 

On the second floor of the building will be located an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of over four hundred. This will serve as a place of congregation 
for school functions and will be used as a general hall for meetings of every 
character, which pertain to the community or its interest. The boys’ playroom 
is to be used as a polling place on election days. 





HE community school building on 

the right is ‘‘The Wheaton Idea,” 
designated and planned by the Board of 
Education, of Wheaton, Minnesota, for 
both school and community purposes. 
It is three stories high, 60 by 130 feet, 
built of brick and cost approximately 
$35,000 fully equipped. It has an au- 
ditorium with seating capacity for 1000 
people, which is also used for gymnasium 
purposes. The auditorium has a stage, 
25 by 40 feet, with complete stage scen- 
ery for putting on any play or commu- 
nity entertainment. There is also housed 
an up-to-date motion-picture stereopti- 
con machine used for entertainment 
and educational purposes. 

Aside from the auditorium and gym- 
nasium room there are provided: Quar- 
ters for the County Farm Bureau, the 
county agent’s office and farmers’ head- 
quarters; a commodious and well- 
furnished ladies’ rest room and library 

















room for town and country women; 
girls’ and boys’ locker and shower-bath 
rooms; well-lighted, ventilated and 
equipped rooms for the various indus- 














trial departments of the school, namely, 





agriculture, home economics, manual 
training, commercial and conservatory. 
_ Community and school make use of 
the building during the day and evening 
according to a regular schedule. A 
physical director has charge of all phases 
of physical training and military drill. 
These are part of the school work re- 
quired. Civic, commercial and other 
organizations hold their meetings here 


are of vital concern to the entire com- 
munity. The community school build- 
ing has become the center of all activi- 
ties. Associated with the community 
school are eighteen rural-school districts 
in which the school work is directed by 
a rural-school supervisor. 

“The Wheaton Idea” develops the 
propercommunity spirit and has brought 
town, country and school into closer 
touch and coéperation than anything 
else for the betterment and advance- 
ment of the human family. 

On account of the erection of this 
community school building, Wheaton 
has recently been selected as a demon- 
stration community center by the State 
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The 
ordinary tooth brush 


merely brushes 
the surfaces 


GUARANTEED 77. 
‘© FLORENCE MFG. CO, 








Cleans every part of 
every tooth every 
time it’s used. And“A 
Clean Tooth Never 
Decays.” Always sold 
in the Yellow Box 


FLORENCE MBG. CO. 
Florence, Mass. 














Canadian Address J } 
425 Coristine Bidg., Moztreal, Can. 
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These Universal Electric Appliances are 
thoroughly practical utensils of up-to-date 
household efficiency. Save many steps 
and many minutes in the day’s work. 


UNIVERSAL 


ELECTRIC 


HOME NEEDS 





UNIVERSAL 


4 Heat Electric he 
No. E984 $12.00 





UNIVERSAL 


Electric Percolator 
No. 9637 7 cup size $14.00 





UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster Electric Curling Iron and Comb - Electric Heating Pad 
No. E946 $6.50 No. E99011 $7.25 No. E9940 0.00 


A turn of the switch and the 
Universal Electric Appliance is ready 
for use in any room where there’s a 
lamp socket and the cost of operation 
is negligible. 


Universal Electric Appliances are 
distirictive in many ways from all 
other lines of electric cooking and UNIVERSAL 
heating devices. The designs are dif- No. Beas 't7.00 
ferent, many of them being patented, 
the method of heat distribution is ex- 
clusive and does away with waste cur- 
rent and those designed to heat a 
fluid are equipped with a safety fuse 
plug which automatically prevents all 
danger from burned out heating units. 


Universal Electric Home Needs are 
on sale at Electric Lighting Com- 
panies, Electric Dealers and House 
Furnishing stores everywhere. 


Write to Dept. No. 23 for free 
Booklet. 








UNIVERSAL 
Tourist’s Electric Iron 
No. E9021 $6.50 
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Then he lifted his head and the judge fell 
silent too. From somewhere in the upper 
air came the steady boom of big guns, pound- 
ing away in France. 

“Money!” repeated Nicholson dreamily. 

From far down channel came a sharp re- 
port, another. Then the resonant, almost 
rolling, sound of a depth charge. 

“Money!” Nicholson muttered again. 
“Basing still thinks in terms of gold and 
currency. He’sout of date. Men nowadays 
think in terms of voyages and food delivered 
and munitions got on hand.”’ He swung on 
the judge with a swift boyishness. “I’ve 
landed eighty thousand tons of food in Eng- 
land the last seven months. I! I brought 
it here myself. Who dares talk money to 
me? Eh? You?” 

“T represent your backers,” the lawyer 
reminded him. 

Nicholson nodded abstractedly, dreamily 
again. ‘Sure. I owe you money, don’t I? 
Well, how about that eighty thousand tons 
of food landed here? Isn’t that all right? 
Doesn’t that say I’ll land your money too?” 
He rose and stretched his arms luxuriously. 
“Tl pay you off with all kinds of profits. 
Not now, of course. But the Mary Haslam 
and I are going back on the job.” 


UDGE HEVISIDE shook his head. “ Bas- 

ing’s company is forging to the front. 
You may be able to make a kind of liv- 
ing these times, but when the demand for 
freighters slows down he’ll get you. He’ll put 
you on the beach—where he put Miss 
Haslam.” 

Nicholson laughed scornfully. ‘You 
don’t know Grace Haslam,” he said. “ Bas- 
ing, the devil himself and all his angels 
couldn’t put that girl down. Take it from 
me. She’s real. She’s fine. She’s the sort 
to tie to. Why, I’d never care to go back to 
San Francisco if I thought she wouldn’t be 
there.” 

“Working in an office,” 
marked bitterly. 

“Sure,”’ the captain answered imperturb- 
ably. “She'll work. She never was made of 
money. She wasn’t a doll stuffed with bank 
notes. Hang it all, judge, didn’t you ever 
sit down and figure on Grace Haslam? You 
and I, maybe, don’t know what she’s after. 
But she has something she’s going to win. 
And she'll win it. No fear!” 

The judge returned to America on the 
Mary Haslam and landed in New York 
with a profound respect for Henry Nicholson 
and his ability. When he arrived in San 
Francisco he called on Miss Haslam and in- 
formed her that Nicholson had staved off 
the day of reckoning. He dropped the re- 
mark that Henry was most self-contained 
and seemed to hold himself in reserve. 


the lawyer re- 


4 Mary Haslam maintained a good 
record for the next ten months and 
Judge Heviside was able to return fifty 
thousand dollars to Miss Haslam. Then 
the unexpected arrived. Henry Nicholson 
wrote briefly, announcing that he had 
formed a new, line, with six vessels under its 
flag. He remitted the total amount advanced 
with interest and a bonus of twenty-five 
per cent. The judge notified Miss Haslam 
and awaited her visit with ill-borne curiosity. 
When she took the whole affair as a matter 
of course he broke out: “Did Nicholson 
write you before he did me? Did you know 
all this beforehand?” 

“Captain Nicholson has never written 
me a line,” she replied. “How should he? 
You didn’t tell him it was my money?” 

“T did not,” he answered sharply. ‘In 
fact he never asked. Took it for granted, I 
suppose, that it was mine.” 

Later he remarked judicially: “Now 
what are you going to do with your recov- 
ered wealth? The first thing is to get that 
mortgage on your house lifted of course.” 

“Of course not,” Miss Haslam said 
quietly. ‘Let the house go.” 

“How about your South Pacific Trading 
stock?” 

She blushed. “It’s too dear. Sell what 
interest I have left. I can buy it back when 
it is cheap.” 

“Basing is making a success,” he ven- 
tured to say. “And I have reason to think 
he would be—er—amenable.” 

“Probably,” she remarked. 
oppose Captain Nicholson?” 

“You think ——-” 

“T am sure he will sooner or later oust 
the South Pacific Trading Company,” Miss 
Haslam said firmly. ‘He has intended to 
all along. Now that I have the money 
I can do what J want.” 

Judge Heviside was all attention. 

“The Mary Haslam must go back to the 
reef,” she said. “I tried to get Mr. Basing 
to see that. Now I’ll buy her from Captain 
ae and dad’s last wishes will be ful- 


“But why 





Dough Candles 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





The lawyer digested this slowly. ‘“ Pos- 
sibly Nicholson will put a very high price.” 

“What of it?” 

“Tt may take all you have; vessels are 
sky high in price still; she’s a money 
maker.” 

Miss Haslam was unmoved. “Pay him 
as much as I have,” she instructed him. 

“Can you afford to throw—to bury for- 
ever half a million dollars, your sole capi- 
tal?’’ the lawyer demanded. 

She was obdurate. 


ELUCTANTLY Judge Heviside re- 
traced his steps to New York and 
awaited Henry Nicholson. He turned up 
duly, weary-eyed, his head grayed, his 
cheeks showing high spots of scarlet under 
his puffy eyelids. He greeted the lawyer 
gruffly and listened to his errand in silence. 
When the judge had finished Henry 
Nicholson sighed. “‘I can’t do it, judge,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘I need the Mary Haslam in 
my business. She shan’t go to strangers.” 

“My client—clients—are prepared to 
pay even an—ahem!—exorbitant price,” 
the lawyer conceded. 

“Right,” returned Nicholson. “But it 
can’t be done. ’Smatter of fact, I own the 
old vessel myself and only charter her to my 
new line. So there’s no particular money 
cnnsideration will appeal.” 

Had his instructions not been explicit 
Judge Heviside would have told the name 
of his client and the reason why Grace 
Haslam was willing to sacrifice her all to 
recover her father’s bequest. Instead, he 
offered one price after another till he had 
added half his own small capital to Miss 
Haslam’s, 

Nicholson heard him out, fidgeting, flush- 
ing uneasily, embarrassed. At last he broke 
in: “‘No use, judge. The Mary Haslam 
isn’t forsale. ‘The fact is” —his voice trailed 

off—‘‘ you wouldn’t understand.” 


‘Las lawyer tried another tack. He spoke 
of Basing. He intimated that the South 
Pacific Trading Company had such a hold 
that Nicholson ought to get what capital he 
could; the price of the old steamer would 
never be equaled again. 

Nicholson laughed and slapped the judge 
on the back. “Oh, Basing? He’s booked 
for oblivion, judge. I’ve booked him my- 
self. And it’s the Mary Haslam will turn 
the trick.” 

“‘T’ve done a good deal for you,” Judge 
Heviside replied acridly. ‘‘If you feel inde- 
pendent enough to go on without letting me 
in, all right.” 

Nicholson stared and sat down again. 
Listen,” he said. ‘‘ My notion was to turn 
the Mary Haslam back to Miss Grace. 
That was my idea, judge. You see, the old 
gentleman wanted that packet down on 
that reef as a kind of monument to his 
wife and the happy days they had. I raised 
her when it was a matter of life and death, 
but I promised myself at the time that I’d 
get the old ship back to her place when the 
war was over. But I can’t give her away. 
Shipping controller and shipping boards. 
Won’t allow it. Can’t wreck a ship as junk 
any more. They’d hang the man who sug- 
gested it. You see why I won’t sell to you? 
I have an idea. My bad luck is going to hold 
this once. See? Basing will chuckle—once 
more. See?” 

“No!” thundered the judge. 

Nicholson looked at him unwinkingly. 
“Tf I can’t lawfully break the Mary Haslam 
up, nor dismantle her, nor make a present 
of her to Miss Haslam, the only thing I can 
do is to load her for the South Pacific, go in 
command myself—and trust to my bad 
luck. Basing says he wouldn’t trust a 
canal boat to me, for I’d lose it, with the 
mule to boot. Basing i is right. T sail in a 
fortnight. On the Mary Haslam. [or 
China. Via Pandora Reef. No insurance. 
Sunk without trace probably. See?” 

“Crazy!” snorted the judge. 

“No,” said Nicholson. 

““No-o-o,” the judge assented slowly. 

“Good,” Nicholson remarked, rising. 
— and meet the directors of my new 

e.”’ 

Judge Heviside scanned the faces of the 
three men and rejoiced inwardly. 

“Tf Basing only knew what kind of men 
he was up against!” he thought, and grace- 
fully accepted their suggestion that he look 
after the legal interest on the Pacific Coast. 

Later he brought up the question of the 
Mary Haslam. The managing director of 
the Nicholson Navigation Company shook 
his head. 

“ Absolutely unseaworthy,” he told the 
judge. “Between you and me Captain 
Nicholson is the only man living who could 
have kept her afloat. Nicholson is a man. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 139 
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Came to me and said: ‘The old craft has 
done her bit. I’m going to take her off 
your hands and give her a rest.’ Very 
creditable; she made him.” 

“He hinted to me he was going to take 
her around to the Pacific,” the judge re- 
marked. 

“So I understand. Give her some quiet 
irade. Poor old Mary Haslam. If it weren’t 
Nicholson who was taking her around, I’d 
lay fifty to one she never arrives; bottom 
is paint—plates paint—old—merely paint.” 

Judge Heviside fidgeted. “They say— 
used to say—that Nicholson was unlucky.” 

The managing director smiled. “Maybe 
he was, according to some people. But he 
has made a place for himself. You know 
what they say about Cap’n Nicholson in 
Liverpool? In Boulogne? In Marseilles? 
In Newhaven? In Glasgow?” 

“What?” 

“They say he never gives up. He’s stuck 
it through thick and thin. And between 
you and me the right people like that. 
They don’t ask Cap’n Nicholson any longer 
why he does things. He does ’em.” 

“And you think he’ll get the Mary Has- 
lam safely round the Horn?” 

“Sure of it, sir.” 

So the judge reported to his principal, and 
that young lady listened with brightening 
eyes. “Therefore,” said the lawyer, “you 
needn’t worry any more. If the old vessel 
sinks underfoot on the way, nobody is to 
blame.” 

Grace Haslam put her smooth chin in the 
cup of her hands and gazed dreamily at 
Judge Heviside. Slowly a faint flush rose 
in her cheeks. ‘I ought to be there,” she 
said presently. “It’s a family affair. Dll 
go down to Pandora Reef.” 

The judge remonstrated vigorously. He 
asserted that there wasn’t one chance in ten 
that Nicholson would manage to get the old 
steamer that far. 

Miss Haslam laughed at him and directed 
him to prepare to buy a controlling interest 
in South Pacific Trading. Businesslike, she 
fulfilled the needful legalities which made 
the judge her personal representative with 
full power. 

He demurred at the last moment. “This 
is all in the air,” he said. ‘Suppose Nichol- 
son doesn’t turn up? You'll have put every 
penny you have in Basing’s control.” 

She smiled. “I want you to see to it that 
that stock is in Captain Nicholson’s name, 
just as I tell you.” 

“T refuse!’’ Judge Heviside thundered. 

“Oh, no!”’ was the calm response. ‘ You 
will do as I say.”? And with this Miss Has- 
lam departed per Colonial Packet for the 
lower seas. 


IX weeks later Grace Haslam, guest of 

a harried missionary whose big canoe 
she had commandeered, picked up four cast- 
aways on an islet three hundred miles from 
Pandora. They asserted that they were the 
sole survivors of the Mary Haslam. That 
unseaworthy tub, they proclaimed, had 
finally foundered in a squall. Miss Haslam 
forwarded them to the coast by a stray 
schooner and went farther south. 

So word came at last to the offices of the 
South Pacific Trading Company that Henry 
Nicholson had been lost at sea en route to 
China with the old Mary Haslam. Basing 
grinned and slapped Nels Swanson, his as- 
sistant, on the back. But Swanson had ears 
only for the story of the schooner skipper, 
who told hoarsely of a canoe manned by 
eight natives and agirl with blown hair riding 
the tremendous swells off a tide-swept bank. 

‘‘She set those four men aboard me and 
gimme a chit for a hundred gold to buy ’em 
clothes,” he said. “I argued, but she made 
the canoe in a jump, waved to the kanakas 
and in half an hour was lost in the spume to 
loo’ard. White girl too.” 





Dough Candles 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


Judge Heviside groaned when he heard 
the news, and lost his usual urbanity. Bas- 
ing mocked him by quoting the old proverb 
about patience and perseverance. With a 
last boiling up of spirit the old lawyer cursed 
him, shaking his slender fist. 

“Tf it’s all true,” he cried, “you lose just 
the same. Sit there and light your con- 
founded candles. Nicholson lit a fire that 
you can never put out. It’s in the sky.” 

When the judge was gone Basing tapped 
his forehead significantly. “‘Dotty,’’ he re- 
marked to Swanson. 

Swanson looked doubtful. He had im- 
agination. 

And in reality at that moment Grace 
Haslam was holding a battered canoe into 
a smother which barely concealed the toss- 
ing hulk of a sinking steamer. Pandora 
Reef was four hundred miles away. But 
she knew that what she saw was the Mary 
Haslam. 


ie THE windy, steaming dusk Nicholson 
dragged her and her gray-faced crew 
aboard. The canoe was floating in the lee 
of the rolling hulk of the old steamer. 

“T’m short-handed,” he said through 
cracked lips. ‘They quit me by watches the 
past month. I’ve got only four men left.” 

“T sent four to the coast,” she sobbed. 
Ping f said you had gone down with the 
ship.” 

Bareheaded, unshaven, his grizzled hair 
flattened by the wind, Henry Nicholson 
lifted up his head and laughed joyously. 
“You see,” he said, “‘I simply couldn’t lose 
the Mary Haslam here. Pandora Reef is 
the spot.” 

“Can you?” she demanded with her last 
feeling of doubt. 

“Sure. She’s sinking, she’s all in, she’s 
pretty nigh out of coal, and the paint is chip- 
ping off and letting the sea in. But we'll 
make it.” 

“Then,” said Miss Haslam, “‘T’ll go be- 
low and fix myself.” 

Half an hour thereafter Henry Nicholson 
entered the cabin with a bowl of steaming 
soup in his hand. The single lamp burning 
in the gimbals showed Miss Haslam bal- 
anced before the big old mirror in the bulk- 
head. She was mysteriously engaged upon 
it. He crept up behind her and stared. On 
the fog that misted the glass she was writing 
with one finger tip. He stooped over and 
followed the tracing: “‘GRACE HASLAM.” 

The finger stopped. She lifted her head 
as if to listen. He held his breath while 
the hot soup dripped down his arm. With 
sudden decision she completed the legend 
firmly: ‘‘ NICHOLSON.” 

He reached over with his free hand and 
prefaced it assuredly, legibly: “MRS.” 

She turned and their eyes met. Behind 
them the sliding door opened to admit the 
rowdy head of a mechanic whose eyes were 
aglare with rancor and fear, lips apart to 
emit his final shout of despair of the sinking 
Mary Haslam. But as he stared at the two, 
who heard nor saw anything of the disaster 
about them, his fiery glance softened, his lips 
lost their tension. Amid the turmoil and 
clamor the grimy engineer recognized the 
presence of a higher power. Slowly he re- 
tired. He was perfectly assured that the 
Mary Haslam would reach port. 

When the news arrived in San Francisco, 
General Manager Basing tried to carry it 
off with a high hand. ‘ We’ll soon show ’em 
both,” he began, “‘that the minority stock- 
holders aren’t running this company.” 

Swanson looked up slowly. ‘‘ Minority?” 
he remarked. “I’ve been buying a little 
myself, and it rides with Cap’n Nicholson 
and his wife. I reckon that’ll give them 
control?” 

Basing stared into the darkness his candle 
could not light. 





Bu. when your dad is milling round 
the map, 

He’s ever homesick for a certain chap 

Whose star-eyed welcome waits for him 
alway— 

We miss each other most at close of day, 

When darkness falls about us, and we 
yearn 

Both for the far-off time of my return. 


Yet—son, don’t breathe this to a single 
soul! — 

When o’er the rails my train has ceased 
to roll, 





WHEN DAD’S AWAY 
| By Strickland Gillilan 


And I am ushered to my hotel room | 
With ghastly splendor and its tawdry 


gloom, ‘ 
And on the pillow I have laid my head, | 
I say: “Come, Bud, it’s time our prayer | 
was said.” | 


As if you were tucked up beside me there 

I say the old, familiar, bedtime prayer 

I taught to you, and that we never miss 

When I’m at home to claim my good-night 
kiss. 

Somehow I feel you snuggling to me then ; 

And next I know, the day has come again ! 














—__ 
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Every drop awakens flavor 














It goes without saying that the best materials, pains- 
taking effort and cleanly methods ought to produce 
good vinegar. 

But with Heinz there issomething more—much more. 

It is experience, skill, and the willingness to wait 
until long aging in wood has allowed nature to develop 
the delicate aroma and fine flavor—a flavor you will 
remember and will want again. 

The Heinz label is the guarantee. 


















Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons 
Malt, Cider and White 


In bottles filled and sealed in the 
Heinz establishment 








Pure first pressing oil of selected 
ripeSpanisholivesdirect fromthe 
Heinz establishment in Seville, 
Spain. 

The same rigorous methods 
of cleanliness and purity prevail 
there that characterize the Home 


of the 57. 
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No fuss, no bother 


—just drop a Steero 
Cube into a cup, pour 
on boiling water, and 
you have a delight- 
ful bouillon, delicate 
enough for the invalid 
and strong enough for 
the athlete. 


STEERO 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


CUBES 


Give the children a cup of Hot Steero when 
they come romping in from school, serve it 
with crispy lettuce sandwiches for afternoon 
tea. Steaming hot, it will take the chill out 
of your bones after a long auto ride and refresh 
you and relax your nerves after the theatre 
or dance. 


Steero makes a splendid foundation for sauces 
and gravies, and many a housewife has learned 
its value in the serving of delicious left-overs in 
such a way as to tempt the appetites of her 
family and at the same time supply a nutritious, 
healthful, and varied diet. 

Steero Cubes—the name is on every Steero Cube 
wrapper—are sold in boxes of 12 cubes. If not readily 
obtainable at your dealer’s, we will mail direct upon 
receipt of 35 cents. Large families, clubs, boarding 
houses, and hotels will find the tins of 50 cubes and 100 
cubes more convenient. Ask your druggist, grocer, or 
delicatessen dealer for them. 


Send for Free Samples 


We should like to have you learn the delicious flavor 
of Hot Steero, so if you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you generous samples of Steero Cubes, 
free. Enclose 10c and we will include the Steero Cook 
Book, which is full of practical and delicious recipes. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William Street, New York 
ut Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 






























New Uses for the Pumpkin 


==en|N THE days of Cinderella 

(i nothing less than a fairy 
godmother could change the 
nature of a pumpkin from its 
ordinary yellow pumpkin- 

EY fara’ |- hood. From those days to 
OK Z| these is a far cry, but the 
===) housewife is little better off 
than Cinderella, for with the exception of 
pumpkin pie—noble exception indeed—she 
has not explored its golden possibilities, 
coming as it does in the autumn when ap- 
petites are sharpened by the tang of crisp 
days and frosty nights. 

During the recent adventures in canning 
many a housewife rather overestimated the 
family capacity for pumpkin pie, and now 
finds herself, like Cinderella of old, longing 
for a fairy godmother to turn her pumpkin 
into something different with which to sur- 
prise the “prince.” The recipes given below 
are equally delicious and perhaps even more 
simple to prepare. 


Pumpkin as a Vegetable 


Fried Pumpkin 
1 Cupful of Pumpkin % Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Pepper 
Molasses ¥ Cupful of Milk 
Y{ Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Eggs 
MX pumpkin, milk, molasses and sea- 
sonings with the eggs, which have been 
well beaten. Melt two tablespoonfuls of fat 
in a hot frying pan. Spread the mixture 
evenly in the pan and fry over a low fire until 
a brown crust has formed on the bottom. 
Fold like an omelet just before serving. 


Pumpkin Sausages 


1 Cup of Pumpkin 3 Tablespoonfuls of 


¥% Cupful of Finely Finely Chopped 
Chopped Salt Onion 
Pork ¥g Teaspoonful of 
Fine Crumbs Pepper 


IX the pumpkin, pork and seasonings. 

Form into flat cakes, roll in crumbs 
and brown slowly in melted fat in the frying 
pan. If pumpkin is very moist, add half 
a cupful of crumbs to the mixture before 
shaping into cakes. 


Pumpkin Souffle 


1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 
\4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥ Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
EAT the butter in the milk until it 
melts. Add the seasonings, pumpkin, 
crumbs and the egg yolks, well beaten. 
Then fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites; 
pour into a greased baking dish and bake 
for forty minutes in a moderate oven. 


34 Cupful of Pumpkin 

34 Cupful of Fine 
Crumbs 

3 Egg Yolks 

3 Egg Whites 


Pumpkin Croquettes 


4 Cupful of Fine 
Crumbs 


1 Cupful of Pumpkin 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Molasses Y% Teaspoonfvul of 
Y{ Teaspoonful of Celery Salt, or 
Ginger 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt Finely Chopped 


Yg Teaspoonful of Celery 
Pepper Fine Crumbs and 
Egg 


IX the pumpkin, molasses, seasonings 

and crumbs and form them into cro- 
quettes. Beat the egg with two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water. Roll the croquettes in 
crumbs, then in egg and last in crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. These are delicious served 
with tomato sauce. 


Scalloped Pumpkin 


1 Cupful of Pumpkin 1% Teaspoonful of 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt Ginger 
Y Teaspoonful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
epper Melted Butter 
¥% Teaspoonful of 1 Cupful of Fine 
Nutmeg Crumbs 
' 2 Eggs 
IX the pumpkin, seasonings, butter 
and one-half the crumbs; add the 
eggs, well beaten, and spread in a shallow 
greased baking dish. Sprinkle the re- 
mainder of the crumbs over the top. Bake 
for forty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Pumpkin Griddlecakes 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 34 Cupful of 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Pumpkin 
Baking Powder 1% Cupfuls of Milk 
Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Egg 
4 Cupful of Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 


M< and sift the flour, baking powder, 
saltand sugar. Combine the milk, the 
pumpkin and the egg, well beaten, and pour 


By Pauline D. Partridge and 
Hester M. Conklin 


into the dry ingredients, stirring constantly. 
Add the melted butter, and drop by spoon- 
fuls on a greased hot griddle. 


Pumpkin as a Dessert 


Pumpkin Pudding 


34 Cupful of Pumpkin 1% Teaspoonful of 
¥% Cupful of Sugar i 


inger 
Y{ Cupful of 1 Teaspoonful of 


Molasses Cinnamon 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Milk 
4% Teaspoonful of 2 Egg Yolks 


Nutmeg 2 Egg Whites 


IX the pumpkin with all the other in- 

gredients except the egg whites. Pour 
into a greased baking dish and bake in a 
slow oven until firm. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff; add two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and spread on top of the pud- 
ding. Brown quickly in a hot oven and 
serve hot or cold. 


Pumpkin Tapioca 


1 Cupful of Pumpkin 
¥% Cupful of Tapioca 

2 Cupfuls of Milk 
¥ Cupful of Sugar 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Ginger 
OOK the pumpkin, tapioca and milk in 
a double boiler until the tapioca is ten- 
der and transparent. Add the sugar, salt 
and spices, and cook for five minutes. Pour 


into a serving dish and chill. Serve with 
cream. 
Steamed Pumpkin Custard 
1 Cupful of Y{ Teaspoonful of 
Pumpkin Nutmeg 
114 Cupfuls of Milk 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of lispice 


Cinnamon 34 Cupful of Sugar 
Y{ Teaspoonful of Salt 3 Eggs 


Ht the pumpkin, milk and spices in a 
double boiler. Add the sugar to the 
beaten egg, and add to the heated mixture. 
Pour into greased custard cups, set in a pan 
of water and bake in a slow oven until firm. 


Pumpkin and Prune Roll 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 4 Cupful of Pumpkin 
Y Cupful of Sugar 4 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Y{ Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder Cinnamon 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Teaspoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Nutmeg 
Fat 1 Cupful of Stewed 
Y to 34 Cupful of and Sweetened 
Milk Prunes 
IX and sift the flour, sugar, baking 
powder and salt. Rub in the fat with 
the tips of the fingers, and add milk until 
the dough is of consistency to roll out. Roll 
into an oblong sheet half an inch thick. 

Mix the pumpkin, sugar, spices and the 
prunes, which have been stoned and cut 
into pieces. Spread the dough with the mix- 
ture and roll like a jelly roll, being careful to 
roll as tightly as possible, moistening the 
outside edge to make it hold in shape. 

Pour the liquid from the prunes into a 
greased baking pan and bring to the boiling 
point. Put in the roll and bake in a mod 
erate oven for forty-five minutes, basting it 
twice with the liquid in the pan. Serve, 
cut into slices, with whipped cream. 


Indian Pumpkin Pudding 


Y{ Cupful of Corn V4 Teaspoonful of 
Meal i 


Ginger 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Pumpkin Ilspice 
4 Teaspoonful of Y Cupful of 
Cinnamon Molasses 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Seedless 
Raisins 


OOK the corn meal and milk together in 

a double boiler for twenty minutes. 
Add all the other ingredients except the 
raisins. Pour into a greased baking dish and 
bake slowly for half an hour; add the ra'- 
sins, stir until thoroughly mixed and bake 
for half an hour longer, or until the pudding 
is firm. Serve hot or cold with cream. 


Pumpkin Bread Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Stale 
Bread Crumbs 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 


\4 Teaspoonful of 


inger 

Yy Tempsented of Sait 
Y Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupful of Pumpkin Grated Lemon 
14 Teaspoonful of Rind 

Cinnamon 2 Eggs 
Co the crumbs, milk, sugar and 

pumpkin for half an hour. Cool 
slightly; add the spices, salt, lemon rind 
and beaten eggs. Pour into a greased bak- 
ing dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty-five minutes. Serve hot with hard 
sauce. 
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HERE is a vast difference in pancake flours. True, they 
are nearly all made from much the same grains, but Teco 
Flour has one unique ingredient of its own, quite aside from 
the high quality of the cereals selected. That unusual element 
is Buttermilk—powdered, malted buttermilk. 

















No wonder Tecos have such a tempting, savory, different taste— 


Re Buttrvmill Doerit! 

(it’s in the flour) 
a ' reakfasts that are feasts! treat areal pancakebreakfast can be!) she 
sees toitthat TECO Pancake Flour isused. 
She has learned that Teco Flour will 
make the cakes that make her breakfasts 


memorable. 


Teco Flour!—these two words are the 
secret of thousands of discriminating 


Breakfast begins at the grocer’s. For the 
careful housewife—the thoughtful host- 
ess—does not leave this first meal of the 
day to chance. If it is to be a “pancake 
breakfast,” for instance,—(and what a 


























housewives the country over. Many a 
pancake reputation rests on them. Many 
a man goes to a day’s work cheerier be- 
cause of that Teco taste! 









HETHER or not 

you regularly ob- 
serve Teco Tuesday, send 
for “The Buttermilk 
Book,” by Mrs. Ida C. 
Bailey Allen. It gives 
many tasty Teco recipes. 
Teco Flour saves time, 
trouble and expense—Just . 
add water and bake. 
















There are two kinds— 
Teco Pancake Flour and 
Teco Buckwheat Flour. 











THE EKENBERG COMPANY 
505 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 
Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ontario 
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Look for this Trade Viney MARK Reais yee 
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patent 


Of Course Madame Wants the 
Boots to Match Her Costume ? 


Mark in your Shoes 








T does madame know that the daintiest shoes in the 
most entrancing colorings are made of “F.B&C.” kid? 


Soft as madame’s glove they mould perfectly to her 
foot, adding that charm of grace that is a pleasure 
and a comfort. Shoes of “F. B & C.” kid are made 
in the widest variety of harmonizing colors and will 
be found in the good shoe shops. Footwear made 
of the genuine bear the trade mark. Look for it. 


cAt your request we will send you our booklet “Foot Notes” 


“FB & C.’ Fits on the foot 
like a glove on the hand.” 


The Fashion Publicity Company 


Department L New York City 
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blockade so they could not fight, and were 
decorated for it, eh? One a Hauptmann! 
Sam they call you. Hell—ahem—Felis 
Inferior Samuelis! 1 congratulate you.” 
There was poorly concealed menace in his 
manner. I was never more astonished in 
my life. Particularly so, when I noticed for 
the first time his resemblance to those Ger- 
man prisoners I had seen. His head was 
round, his hair bristly, his neck fat. AsI 
saw this I realized that his blood was German 
and that it was speaking now. Von Wald, in 
short, was an enemy alien who had, in some 
way, escaped the surveillance of the Amer- 
ican Protective League. I make no bones of 
saying I dislike the Germans and shall al- 
ways dislike them. 

Feeling in this way, I took prompt um- 
brage at Von Wald’s sneers. ‘‘Make your 
complaints to the Peace Conference,” I told 
him slangily. ‘I can’t help you.” 

He was astonished at my militant bear- 
ing. ‘So!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ You speak like 
that to your superior?” 

“You are no superior of mine,” I retorted 
with some bravado. ‘Nor is any Teuton or 
Teuton sympathizer.” 


S features turned red. “Vell!” he 
cried. “‘And that is the way you come 
asking for your—your job back!” 

“Back?” I asked, startled. “It is still 
mine. I am only on leave of absence.” 

“Tt is not yours,” sneered Von Wald. “It 
is mine to give and I don’t choose to give it 
back to you. In fact, it is now filled—and 
very satisfactorily !” 

I believe, although I am sorry indeed to 
remember it, that I broke into profanity as 
the import of this came home to me. “‘ You 
darned contemptible German!” I cried. 
“You have ousted me then?” 

“T have. We want none of your stripe in 
our faculty. Imagine our dignity being 
lowered by the presence of Hell—of Felis 
Inferior Samuelis!” 

““Ah!” I moaned. “So thatisit,eh? My 
work here is ended? But you shall find that 
your Felis Inferior has claws, mein: herr 
Fritz. I shall indict the Germans horribly in 
my ‘Reflections,’ never fear.” I turned to 
go, too angry to talk further. 

“And yet,” laughed Von Wald, “one 
German still can say with Cesar, ‘Veni, 
vidi, vici.’” 

I whirled about. I am astonished to this 
day at the aptness of the reply that burst so 
glibly from my lips, for I am not, in general, 
so quick at repartee. “But the others,” 
I retorted, “‘shall say of him as of the Kaiser, 
‘Venit, vidit, exitl’” 

I left him bubbling with wrath and made 
my way slowly through the outer offices. 

Of the registrar I asked a question: “‘ Who 
is now professor of the short story here?” 

“Didn’t you know?” answered Colfax, 
the registrar. ‘It’s your old pupil, Miss 
Flowerton.” 

That I needed no more than this to fill 
my cup of misery to the brim you can well 
imagine. To learn that she—she of all per- 
sons, she whom I considered the dearest 
person in the world—had supplanted me 
while I was away protecting her at the wars! 

I could picture the way of it easily enough. 
[ could hear, in fancy, old Von Wald with 
his glib dicta concerning German art and 
culture, and imagine Althea, dear, credulous 
girl, receiving it from him as from a master. 

{ could follow his smooth-spun argument 
and perceive how, talked into sympathy 
with Germany, Althea had, more or less 
knowingly, been urged into aiding Von 
Wald in his plan to discomfit me. 

__ I could conceive of no other explanation 
that would account for her embarrassment 
at meeting me and her quickness to take up 
the popular libel which depicted me as a 
slayer alone. I could find no other reason 
for her hurried dismissal of and flight from 
me. Arriving at this conclusion as I paced 
the campus, I left the university as quickly 
as possible, seeing no one. 


I RETURNED to the city and began cast- 
ing mournfully about for some means of 
procuring a chair elsewhere, although I en- 
tertained little hope of being able to do so. 
Very shortly, such was the uncertain con- 
dition of my affairs, I came to entertain a 
Suggestion that I go on tour, lecturing to the 
American people on my experiences in the 
war. A certain vaudeville bureau or agency 
made the offer and, as the remuneration 
promised to be more than I could overlook, 
I felt impelled to consider it. 

Indeed, as I talked one day with the 
bureau head, I decided I should accept it. 
I foresaw an opportunity to set myself right 
before the public by making my lectures in 
the vaudeville theaters a brief compilation 
of some of the more telling passages of my 
“Reflections on the Great War” and of such 
Philosophy as had occurred to me while in 


The Professor Comes Back 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 








the service. I felt that soon after I had dis- 
played my true intellect and personality to 
the public, the horrible appellation, “Hell 
Cat Sam,” would be dropped forever. 

It was with this thought in mind that I 
accepted the offer and signed a contract to 
appear for ten consecutive weeks in vaude- 
ville; but almost immediately I found 
myself regretting the step. Little, indeed, 
had I reckoned the awful consequences of 
that action. For, while I believed myself 
making a wise move to vindicate my honor, 
I was actually leaping from the frying pan 
of publicity into the fire of shame, to use a 
somewhat commonplace simile. 


VEN as I began the writing of my brief 

lecture, I found the signboards and 
posters of the agency announcing the early 
appearance of “Hell Cat Sam” in, I think 
they said, “Fifteen Minutes of Fun From 
the Front!” And, horror upon horror, when 
the bureau head scanned my brief writing he 
announced coldly that it was half an hour 
too long, and that some vulgarian known as 
Mike Havers had written my “‘patter’”’ for 
me. By “patter” he meant the words or 
monologue that I was to speak in public. 

Patter! Faugh! When I read the mate- 
rial I found it worse than patter! Will you 
believe me when [ tell you that it was so 
arranged that, as I made my appearance on 
the stage the orchestra was to play a long 
chord ending with a heavy thumping upon 
the large drum? At which I was to sidestep 
and display nervousness and say: ‘Easy 
with the G. I. can, buddy.” 

G. I. can! Think of asking a dignified 
man to refer to such a thing as a G. I. can 
in public, when it is known to every army 
man as a vessel for garbage and camp refuse! 
I was to proceed after this manner, uttering 
all manner of slang stupidities, and if, at any 
time, the audience failed to laugh at one of 
the Havers person’s jokes, I was to say 
“Where did that one go to?” and thus 
display myself as a hopelessly ungrammati- 
cal, near to illiterate, personage. 

This was not all. Even as I made some 
pretense of learning that repulsive mono- 
logue, unworthy as it was of a boy at gram- 
mar school, a more hideous thing occurred 
than one could experience even in a night- 
mare. A person was introduced to me as my 
press agent. Not realizing the scope of his 
endeavors I talked quite freely to him. And, 
in all innocence, I answered his question: 

“Now, professor, why are you going into 
vaudeville? Everybody expected you to go 
back to Wallingford.” 

Whereupon I told him of my interview 
with Von Wald. As I talked he became 
restless and excited. 

“Ts that straight?” he asked, when I was 
finished, meaning, of course, was it true. 

“Tt is,” I a0id. 

“Oh, boy!” cried my press agent, and he 
ran from the room. 


OW, I was considerably disturbed at 

this, for I had discovered that when- 
ever one of those vaudeville people ex- 
claimed ‘Oh, boy!” in tones of delight 
they were contemplating some new and 
atrocious outrage upon my dignity. In 
this case my worst fears were realized. By 
night the metropolitan journals all pro- 
claimed my plight and my interview with 
Von Wald under flaring headlines: 


AMERICAN HERO REFUSED OLD 
POSITION 


Hett Cat Sam, D. S. C. WINNER 
Or Bots LE Petit, OUSTED FROM 
WALLINGFORD FACULTY 


FORCED TO ENTER VAUDEVILLE 


DisMIssAL RESULT OF ENMITY OF VON 
WaLp, TwicEe-AccUSED GERMAN 
PROPAGANDIST 


And so on, my readers, until I hid myself in 
shame. What, I asked myself, would the 
college world think of me when they saw I 
had thus dragged a university matter into 
the public prints? What would Althea 
think when she found me apparently at- 
tacking her in this roundabout way? 

An analysis of my feelings at that time 
would have revealed something closely akin 
to the condition described commonly as 
broken heart. My thoughts were con- 
stantly on the facts that my life work was 
ruined, my dignity destroyed, my love lost 
to me forever. I would ponder these things 
for hours in my room until, all in private as 
I was, I would blush with shame and shiver 
in self-disgust. 

I soon reached the point where I felt I 
simply could not bear to show myself in 
public, in view of all that had been said and 
written of me. I told the bureau head of 
this when my first appearance was three 
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‘What does your 
wash-day cost you? 




















F it means heating your wash-water on gas 
or coal range it costs too much, both in 
trouble and money. There’s no need of any 
wash-day worries. No need of carting and 
dripping water from stove to tub when a 
Pittsburgh Automatic Gas Water Heater, 
for a turn of the faucet, will deliver hot water 
right to your tubs. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic will heat your 
water for you cheaper than you could do it in 
any other way. And deliver it where you 
want it in the bargain. 


It can do this because it is more careful 
with the gas than you would be yourself. It 
never goes away and leaves the gas burning. 
It’s always on the job. 


Pittsbur¢gh 
Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


When you open the faucet, on goes the 
gas. And hot water is delivered quick asa 
wink. While the water is running, justenough 
gas is burned to keep the water hot. Nota 
speck wasted. Then when you have enough 
hot water, closing the faucet stops all gas ex- 
pense. No worry. No waiting. All is done 
automatically. 


The Pittsburgh is so saving with gas that 
it delivers any amount of piping hot water to 
kitchen, bath, laundry or lavatory at the rate 
of ten gallons for one cent. That is actually 
what it costs— One Cent for ten gallons of 
steaming hot water. 


Your gas company and plumber know all 
about the Pittsburgh and can install one in a 
very short time without fuss or dirt. Drop 
us a line today, and let us tell you more 
about the Pittsburgh. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architec- 
tural Edition, Pages 1024 to 1027 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles Oakland St. Paul _ 
Cleveland Detroit Louisville Philadelphia San Antonio 
Columbus Houston Newark Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Indianapolis New Orleans San Diego Washington, D.C. 
Kansas City New York St. Louis Toronto, Can. 
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ot the Woman’s 
Fault 


EN often wonder why home-baked 

beans are crisped and mushy and 
broken. The beans down town are not. 
And they wonder why the home beans are 
so hard to digest. 


The reasons are these, and none is the 
woman’s fault. 


Van Camp’s scientific cooks— men with 
college training—have found that beans 
require these baking methods: 


First, the Right Beans 


First, one must get the right beans. They are 
grown on rare soils, rich in nitrogen. Each lot is 
analyzed in our laboratory before we start to cook. 

The boiling water must be freed from minerals, 
for minerals make skins tough. 

The beans must be baked for hours at high heat. 
So Van Camp’s Beans are baked in steam ovens— 
at 245 degrees, yet without crisping or bursting. 

That’s why Van Camp’s Beans so easily digest. 
Yet every bean is nut-like, whole and mealy. 





Our culinary experts delight to 
show women the scientific way 
to bake beans. 


Bake the Sauce In 


Then the sauce should be baked with the beans. 
Van Camp’s are baked after being sealed, so no 
bean flavor, no sauce flavor, can escape. Thus every 
atom shares its tang and zest. 

The sauce must be appetizing. Our culinary 
experts compared 856 recipes in perfecting the 
sauce for Van Camp’s. 

Don’t try to bake beans. It’s a long hard job. 
Keep Van Camp’s on the shelf. Serve them often. 
They are cheaper than meat, more nutritious than 
meat, and men like them baked in our way. 


VAN GAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce —Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





No beans are crisped or broken. 
All are nut-like, mellow, 
whole. 


Peanut Butter 








aa 


Van Camp’s 





Van Camp’s Soups Van Camp’s 






18 Kinds Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Based on famous French The finest ever served. Made of nuts so blended 
recipes, but each perfected by We value the recipe at that the flavor is delightful. 
comparing countless blends. $500,000. Every nut-germ is removed. 























days distant and was not sympathetically 
received at all. In fact I caused a pretty 
storm. The bureau head howled and raved 
like a madman and threatened lawsuits and 
all manner of things, but, still finding me 
obdurate, sat for some time staring at me in 
shaken, hard-breathing silence. 

It ended in his suddenly arising and cry- 
ing out that fearful, terrifying epithet of 
theirs: “Oh, boy!” 

“Oh, my!” I groaned. 

“T’ve got it,” said the manager. 

“Got what?” I asked. 

“The answer!” he replied, somewhat 
ambiguously, since I had asked no previous 
question. 


HAT he meant was that he had founda 

way out of the difficulty. He would put 
a substitute in my place, he said. There was, 
it seemed, a certain actor known to him who 
resembled me very closely. So closely, in- 
deed, that the public could never distinguish 
between us. This man would be glad to fill 
my engagements for half my salary, and I 
should be glad to have him do it since I 
would not appear and yet had contracted 
to do so. 

I could travel with this actor and conduct 
what personal interviews were necessary, 
while the histrio would appear upon the 
stage for me and recite my monologue. As 
I would be in civilian clothes during the 
interviews and he would appear in uniform 
there would be little chance of the public’s 
penetrating the deception, particularly after 
the actor had “studied me,” as the manager 
phrased it. Following some discussion, this 
plan was settled upon and I was, perforce, 
compelled to agree to it. 

Had I been myself, things might have 
taken a very different course, but my spirit 
was broken and I did not greatly care 
what happened. I suffered mightily during 
that interview, and enormously were my 
sufferings increased when the actor person 
joined me and the “studying” process be- 
gan. As nearly as I could ascertain, this 
process consisted in my listening to the per- 
son, Mr. Jackson Carins by name, tell long 
and graphic accounts of his love affairs and 
in paying various small charges for liquor 
and tobacco that he obtained. 

Of course, I was far from being reassured 
when the thought occurred to me that this 
being was to represent me in public, but 
when the first lecture took place I was, if 
possible, more deeply shocked than at any 
time since my return. There are those who 
say Carins interpreted my character so ex- 
actly that he was me to the last detail, but 
they utter a falsehood! The man depicted 
me as a more bloodthirsty wanton than the 
army had, and let the audience imagine that 
I must be some sort of claptrap comedian 
in addition. 

Nevertheless, he and the manager were 
greatly pleased over his abominable inter- 
pretation of me and, in the wings of the 
theater, we were both pounded on the back 
by that worthy and by the other performers. 
I was too dazed for words and could only 
listen with amazement to Carins’ boasting 
over “our” success, as he termed it. 


UT Fate had still another reverse in 
store for me, which, I know you will 
easily believe, was like to be the end of me, 
coming, as it did, on that gloomy and dis- 
astrous evening. As I sat in Carins’ dressing 
room, writhing to the tune of his exuber- 
ance, an usher appeared with a note. 
“ P’fesser We—We—looks like Weatherbut- 
ton,” said the illiterate infant. 
‘““Weatherbutton is the name, young sir,” 
was my response. “ What have you there?” 
“Note!” grinned the impudent lad. 
I opened it and read, while the world 
seemed to spin slowly about me: 


Dear Erasmus: I must see you before you 
leave the theater. Important. Am waiting 
below. ALTHEA FLOWERTON,. 


I believe I fainted. Certainly, I collapsed 
and dropped the note with a groan. Althea 
had sat in that audience! Althea had wit- 
nessed this, my deepest degradation! Al- 
thea, believing she heard me talking, had 
listened to the banalities and time-worn 
jests of a variety performer! After some 
time I became aware of Carins. 

He was reading the note and laughing. 
“Why, we’ve made a mash!” he chuckled. 
“What do you know about that! Well, this 
is your job, Sam. Go along and sce her. 
Don’t wait for me.” 

“Never!” I gasped. “Never!” 

Carins seemed startled. “ Don’t you want 
to even see her?” he cried. 

“Most certainly not.” 

He looked from me to the note, mouth 
open. An expression of surprised recogni- 
tion appeared on his countenance. ‘‘ Why!” 
he exclaimed. “Isn’t this Althea Flowerton 
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the girl who is the sole heiress to the Flower- 
ton estate?” 

“Miss Althea? Yes, I believe so,” I an- 
swered, recalling some mention she had once 
made of a small legacy from an uncle of her 
name. “Why, please?” 

‘“‘She’s worth money!” expostulated Car- 
ins. ‘Look here now! We can’t afford to 
offend a girl like that. Now, I’ll tell you 
what I'll do, Sammy. I'll see her for you— 
just to be polite—if you don’t want to 
do it.” 

The idea appealed to me in my frenzied 
state of mind. “Do,” I urged through 
clenched teeth, ‘‘and send her away. Tell 
her I never want to see her again. Tell her 
our paths have parted forever. Will you 
tell her that for me?” 

“Why—why, sure!” he said. ‘So you 
know her? Give me the story of it, and 
then I won’t make any breaks.” 

I gave him what details I thought neces- 
sary, touching lightly upon her aid to Von 
Wald. 

“Now,” he said, when I finished, “let 
me hustle. Here, I’ll wear the uniform and 
you wear my hide-out clothes. Where is 
she, boy?” 


T HAD been agreed, in order to keep the 

public from grasping our deception, that 
I was to dress neatly and go conspicuously 
to and from the theater, while he mingled 
with the crowds in a dingy, long coat and a 
large-brim hat. Now, he proposed that he 
wear the uniform home instead and leave 
me to make my way to our hotel without 
attracting attention. I nodded and off he 
went, with his painting not entirely re- 
moved, while I donned the dingy coat and 
the wide hat, pulling the latter low over my 
features. I followed as soon as I deemed it 
safe. 

When I reached the wings of the stage, I 
found I had not delayed sufficiently. Althea 
and Carins were beside the stage door and, 
apparently, had just found each other. I 
hid behind a bit of scenery and overheard 
their greeting. 

“Erasmus,” I heard her cry, and my 
heart was wrenched with vain regrets. 

“Miss Althea,” he answered, just as I 
would have’ answered, and in a very good 
imitation of my voice. 

“Why did you not come back to see me?” 
she asked tearfully. 

“Were you not siding with Von Wald? 
But come outside where we can talk.” 

“How can you think that?” she objected, 
and then their voices were drowned by the 
crash of the door. 

When I followed, I saw them going along 
the street, arm in arm, talking excitedly. 
Althea apparently mistook the creature for 
me! I had not foreseen so egregious an error 
on her part. The why of it I can never tell. 
I have puzzled over it and conned it for 
hours, but have never come upon a valid 
reason for it. Of course, there is the fact 
that Althea had seen me only once in two 
years, and then in the same uniform that 
Carins wore. But how, in spite of all this, 
Althea could mistake his intellect with mine 
is beyond me unless—there is only this one 
hazard—unless Carins was sufficiently adroit 
to avoid our usual topics of conversation. 

Be that as it may, her acceptance of him 
that night was the final blow for me. Sick 
and weary, I made my way to my room, to 
collapse upon my bed in aching misery and 
own myself defeated in life. Althea, the 
Dearest Person in the World, wanted me to 
be “Hell Cat Sam”! She was not repelled 
by that phase of my personality, but was 


willing to accept it, to greet it joyfully, to - 


walk arm in arm with it upon a public 
street ! 


R some several days I kept to my room, 
refusing to goabroadat all and giving my 
impersonator free hand with my character. 
He questioned me ceaselessly regarding my 
life and habits and gave me a thorough 
cross-examination with regard to Althea. 
As a result, I gathered that she had been 
thrice to the theater in the evenings and 
that he had had further converse with her. 
Each time, he assured me, he had sent her 
away, but was beginning to fear she would 
refuse to be spurned, and that also, her 
persistence might uncover the fact of our 
deception. 
“She insists that she only took the job to 
save it for me—I mean you,” he told me. 
“Why, then,” I argued, “should she fear 
to tell me of her plan when we first met?” 
This was the course of things throug’ 
that weary time which I shall ever call my 
“Period of Shadow.” I lay miserably in 
my chambers where the quiet was only dis- 
turbed by the occasional entrances and exits 
of Carins, whose vociferous exuberance must 
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have offered a queer contrast to my weighted 
sadness. Each day I became more low and 
restless, each day he more joyful and smug. 

So things continued until a certain fate- 
ful day, when my affairs leaped into one of 
those abrupt climaxes which have been the 
chief characteristic of my existence during 
the last few years. This fateful occasion 
of which I make mention took place of an 
afternoon six days after the incidents of the 
opening of my variety engagement. 

The first thing that presented itself to 
me as being out of the ordinary was the 
seemingly unreasonable action of Mr. Car- 
ins, who came beaming into the room shortly 
after one o’clock. “Ah!” hesaid. “ Feeling 
better?” 

He spoke so because I was dressed, by 
chance, in my best cutaway and its accom- 
panying striped trousers. ‘No, I do not,” 
I informed him. 

He laughed heartily. I mention his light 
bearing particularly now because it was in 
such strange contrast with his demeanor a 
moment later. “TI say,” he remarked in the 
midst of his laughter, “I can’t understand 
your dropping that girl.” 

“Stop!” I beseeched him. “That subject 
is closed between us.” 

“But, man, she’s an heiress!”’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Six millions! Think of it!” 

I smiled in spite of myself. ‘Hardly 
that,” I corrected. ‘I believe she told me 
the legacy she received amounted to five 
hundred and ten dollars.” 


EVER have I seen a man so startled 

and unnerved. “Received?” he cried. 
“You mean she already has it? Why, 
Flowerton is not dead!” 

‘“‘He must be,” I informed him. 

Carins began to pace the room nerv- 
ously, turning upon me from time to time a 
countenance that was pallid and marked 
with concern. “ Five hundred?” he ejacu- 
lated after a time. ‘Say, do you mean to 
tell me she isn’t the niece of old Flowerton, 
the New York millionaire?” 

“Decidedly not,”’ I answered. ‘“ Her uncle 
Flowerton lived and died in a town with a 
queer Indian name in Ohio.” 

He ran to the telephone and lifted it 
toward his lips, then set it down and fled, 
yes, literally fled from it—with fear upon 
his countenance. 

He paused at my door. “And she’s not 
an heiress?’’ he beseeched. ‘‘ Just a school- 
teacher? Good heavens!” The man was 
perspiring and blushing. “Merciful heav- 
ens!” he repeated, watching the telephone 
nervously. “ Andin Listen, professor: if 
anybody calls this afternoon, I’m out. I’ve 
disappeared. No one knows where to find 
me. Oh, my!” With which, he darted 
from the room. 

I was left in a great confusion, as all may 
guess—a confusion from which I was not 
allowed to recover, it being, actually, in- 
creased by a sudden ringing of the telephone 
bell some ten minutes later. 

[ answered, to receive the following infor- 
mation: ‘ Professor Weatherbutton, there’s 
a boy down here with a package and an 
envelope addressed to you. As the envelope 
was open I took the liberty of verifying its 
contents and find them undoubtedly yours, 
so | am sending them up.” 

“Very well,” I replied. 





8 ren boy in question delivered a small 
square package such as a jeweler might 
use in the packing of his wares and a long 
envclope bearing the address of the city Re- 
corder of Deeds. Accompanying these was 
anote. Iwas considerably mystified by all 
this, so I dropped the pa:kage and envelope 
In my pocket and made haste to seek what 
explanation the note might give. It was 
very confusing, however, as this literal copy 
proves: 


Dear“ Prof.’ : Herewith the things you need. 
am compelled to send the boy because I can- 
not leave court this afternoon. 

_A marriage under assumed names is legal if 
either party desires to hold the other, but a 
Marriage by deceit or misrepresentation can 
easily be annulled. 

You can get away with it by a good bluff, 
but go carefully, old boy.. You are on dan- 
8erous ground. TERRY. 


This was all so surprising and incompre- 
hensible that I could make nothing of it. I 
had no friend named Terry and would 
acknowledge no man friend who felt in- 
clined to address me as “Prof.” and “old 
boy.” But whether friend or acquaintance, 
why this Terry should assume that he was 
sending me articles desirable to me and, 
further, should offer gratuitous advice anent 
the painful subject of marriage was more 
than I could fathom. 

I did not have long to puzzle, however; 
or before I had done more than test my 


idan subject myself to a few simple 
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psychological tests for mania, the telephone 
bell rang again and the second surprise of 
that astonishing afternoon took place. 

“Hello,” cried my new caller, “is that 
you, Weatherbutton? I thought so. I was 
sure of it. Stop your wool gathering, man! 
Hurry out here!” 

“Eh?” I gasped. ‘‘Who is this?” 

“Great heavens! Have you forgotten? 
This is Colfax.” 

“My dear John!” I replied. ‘Of course 
I remember.” 

“Oh, do you?” He laughed. “Well, I 
should hope so. Congratulations on your 
reinstatement, dear fellow.” 


COULD scarce believe my ears. “My 

reinstatement !’’ I rejoined. 

“Hadn’t you heard of it? It’s in to-day’s 
paper. The trustees forced Von Wald to 
resign, and we reinstated you yesterday at 
a faculty meeting.” 

“* Ah—to be sure! I haven’t been reading 
the papers lately. Isn’t it splendid? Now 
I shall cancel that vaudeville dy 

“Yes! Yes!” cried Colfaxirritably. “But 
this is no time for discussion. Hurry out 
here in a taxicab or you'll delay the cere- 
mony.” 

At that I was much pleased. My old 
friends had not sided against me, but had 
arranged for my return and, further, were 
planning to make a formal occasion of it. 

“To the faculty room?” I inquired. 

“No, come straight to the chapel or 
you'll delay matters. Ill -be at the door. 
Now hurry out here. My heavens! After 
all our telephoning, you’d have forgotten 
to come.” 

“Eh? I say, but I haven’t ‘i 

“Stop talking. Don’t delay another min- 
ute. Drive out here.” 

There was an urgency in his tone that 
caused me to forgo further questioning and 
don my hat and overcoat. Descending to 
the ground floor, I selected a taxicab and 
had myself taken to Wallingford. Needless 
to state, I was much excited and consider- 
ably puzzled over it all. That I was to be 
ceremoniously greeted was plain, but that 
no previous arrangements had been made 
was odd in the extreme. Perhaps, however, 
it might be possible that Colfax had con- 
versed with Mr. Carins, as the hotel people 
were constantly mistaking us and our re- 
spective rooms. But why, then, should 
Carins fail to give the information to me? 
Ah, of course! He and his vaudeville man- 
ager did not wish me to know of it, since a 
return to my chair would render further 
deception of the public impossible. 








ENTALLY rebuking them for their 

villainy, I arrived before the chapel, to 

be pulled out of the car by Professor Colfax, 

assisted by others of my delighted confréres. 

“Hurry up, old friend,” they cried re- 

peatedly. “You are just in time. Every- 
thing is ready.” 

Down the walk they hustled me and into 
the side entrance of the chapel. I heard the 
organ playing ‘‘See the Conquering Hero,” 
as we forgathered in the choir room in the 
rear of the chapel proper. I was much 
pleased at this humorous reference to my 
vanquishment of Von Wald. 

For a moment there was a flurry of con- 
gratulation over my reinstatement, and then 
Colfax, eying me, exclaimed: “‘Have you 
got the Oh, yes, there it is.” 

He pointed to the lump made in my coat 
pocket by that small square package of 
Carins’ and, in the same breath, darted his 
hand inside and removed both package and 
envelope. I had quite forgotten the pres- 
ence of these articles and so, for the mo- 
ment, could not imagine what he was about. 

“Fine!” said Colfax. “Now everything 
is ready.” He tore the wrappings from the 
package and revealed a small golden ring 
which he placed in his vest pocket. Then, 
after he had glanced at a paper contained 
in the Recorder’s envelope he slipped that 
in another pocket. 

“This too!” he cried, before I could cor- 
rect the mistake. “Better and better!” 

I was about to insist upon an explanation 
of these queer actions, when the organ of 
the chapel struck off into a strain that was 
vaguely familiar to me. Upon hearing it, 
Colfax seized me by the arm, straightened 
my tie, brushed my coat hurriedly, and led 
me toward the entrance to the chapel proper. 

“‘There she goes!’ hesaid slangily. “‘ Now 
brace up, and remember your place.” 

Upon the instant we stepped through the 
door, facing the auditorium of the chapel, 
which was crowded. Colfax turned me 
abruptly toward the foot of the pulpit, tug- 
ging at my arm, and we set off at a measured, 
solemn pace. Meanwhile the audience sat 
in tense, expectant silence. This all struck 
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At Night 
Puffed Wheat —thin, toasted 


whole-wheat bubbles—in a_ bowl 
of milk. 


All Foods in One 


Puffed Wheat in milk forms practically a complete 
All the needed elements, including minerals 
and vitamines, are there. 

In Puffed Wheat, every food cell is exploded so that 
every atom is fitted to digest. 

So this is the perfect dish for every hungry hour. 
It’s a fascinating food. ,It doesn’t tax the stomach. 
It supplies essential elements which most foods lack. 


Toasted Bubble Grains 


Here are two whole grains—Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

All are steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal 
size. In fact, a hundred million steam explosions 
occur in every kernel. 

They come as airy, flaky globules, flimsy in texture, 
nut-like in their taste. To millions of children they 
seem like fairy foods. 

There are scores of ways to serve them. One is to 
crisp and butter for children to eat dry. Use like nut 
meats in home candy making—scatter in your soups. 

As breakfast dainties they hold premier place. And 
nothing makes the milk dish so attractive. 

Don't make them occasional foods. 
kinds offer variety. 

The more children eat the better. The less they 
eat the more they want of something not so good. 


Mornings 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
with cream and sugar or mixed 
with any fruit. 


The three 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 
Made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour Mixture 


Now we offer another delight in pan- 
cake flour containing ground Puffed 
Rice. It makes such pancakes as you’ve 
never tasted. Try it. The flour is self- 
raising, so you simply add milk or water. 
Our experts worked for two years to secure 
this ideal blend. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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If you want something to 
last 100 years, go plant a 





If you want something to 
last 1000 years, go plant a 
habit in a child. 






The Chest of Evidence 
Evidence that Colgate’sis preferred 
by dentists is contained in the 
affidavits and other documents in 
this Evidence Chest—deposited 
with the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. of New York. They may 
be examined by accredited com- 
— on application to Colgate 
oO. 


HABIT, well taught, is kept by a 

child all its life—and taught in 
turn to its children, and by them to their 
children, to continue for generations. 


Teach your children the twice-a-day care 
of the teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream — especially the brushing just be- 
fore going to bed. Teach them that, 
along with the other good habits of 
punctuality, obedience and truthfulness. 
Personal cleanliness is fully as impor- 
tant — and cleanliness of the mouth is a 


vital part of personal cleanliness. 


You can safely give them Colgate’s—just 
as you can safely use it yourself. It cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, removing deposits 
and polishing the enamel to natural white- 
ness. But its thoroughness is safe, there are 
no risky drugs or harsh grit in Colgate’s. 


And the flavor is delicious — an added 


help in establishing the habit. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube for 2c 


COLGATE & CO. — 
Dept. J 199 Fulton Street 


For Good Teeth—Good Health, you, too, should use 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 





















The Professor Comes Back 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 


me as queer, but other incongruities both- 
ered me more as I noted them. 

. Thecentral aisle, for example, was marked 
out with white ribbon and just before the 
pulpit a dais had been placed, about which 
palms and flowers had been banked in ex- 
treme profusion. For a time, my emotion 
at noting these decorations in my honor was 
so great that it amounted to agony, but 
soon this agony was superseded by the 
greatest, most blinding, utterly bewildering 
astonishment of my lifetime. 

For, as we reached the bank of flowers, we 
stopped before a minister of the gospel who 
stood on the dais and Colfax turned me so 
that I faced the audience. I then perceived 
other folk moving along the central aisle— 
two children carrying baskets of flowers, sev- 
eral women in beautiful gowns, followed by 
a woman in white—nay, more than white— 
in a bridal gown. And she was leaning on 
the arm of an elderly, plethoric gentleman. 


HILE I stood aghast at this queer 

procession, I recognized the bride as 
Althea, and the familiar music as that of a 
certain wedding march. Before I could more 
than hazily wonder if Colfax had won the 
girl and chosen me as best man, Althea ar- 
rived and I was pushed up beside her, facing 
the minister, while Colfax fell away from us. 
With a sudden, terrific leaping of the heart, 
I realized that it was I who was being mar- 
ried! I and no other! 

On my honor, I all but fainted. I know 
that I reeled slightly and that my mouth 
fell open and remained so throughout the 
earlier part of the ceremony, so that the 
clergyman was much disturbed. 

However, even as the cleric began speak- 
ing, some distant glimmering of the truth 
came to me. Carins had arranged this 
Althea had seen me only once in uniform 


and had not noticed the difference in their 
four brief meetings. But in these meetings 
and some five short notes, he had urged her 
to an instant wedding. Then, when he dis- 
covered she was not an heiress, he fled, and 
on the way paused long enough to speak to 
certain employees of the hotel whom he had 
bribed to divert messages intended for me 
to his own rooms and, so speaking, to cause 
them to allow communication with me to be 
resumed. 


ND now I was being married in his 
place, all unprepared, not even certain 
whether I was willing. And yet—and yet- 
Althea apparently knew no difference, and 
were I to attempt to explain, it would cause 
a scene that would break the girl’s hear:. 
Besides, was she not the Dearest Person in 
the World? 

Here the minister murmured: ‘Now the 
ring!” 

At that I stood dumb and nerveless and 
might have stood so, with the clergyman 
glaring at me indignantly, until doomsday, 
had it not been for Colfax, who promptly 
took out Carins’ ring and gave it to me. 
With a thrill of relief, I realized that this 
ring had undoubtedly been prepared for 
Althea and my substitute and engraved in 
our names. Also, the document from the 
Recorder of Deeds must be a wedding license 
procured in our names. Hence Mr. Terry's 
note on the subject! 

With the ring between my fingers, I 
paused. ‘Do you really want to marry 
me?’ I whispered desperately. ‘The real 
professor?” 

Althea looked startled. “Of course!” 

I placed the ring and kissed her. “ Al- 
thea!”’ I murmured. ‘Dearest Person in 
the World!” 

‘“‘Erasmus!”’ she replied. 





White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 





Thamada Yan only raised his brows. A 
weird air from a reed instrument came out 
of the darkness—no one knew whence. 
Thamada Yan, led by the soldiers, started 
away. Myah Soh held out her arms to him 
and was unnoticed. He only turned and 
smiled at the Min, and she fell shuddering 
to the ground. The weird air kept on till 
Thamada Yan was out of sight and the Min 
fell back into the arms of his soldiers. 


V 


_— the Great White Stone lay a 
terrace approached by a few steps and 
guarded by two huge, fantastic elephants. 
One of these elephants furnished with its 
back the throne whereon sat the Min at 
certain ceremonies when the world of the 
palace was allowed entrance to this for- 
bidden inclosure. Opposite, on the other 
elephant’s back, the queens of the North, 
South, East and West were accustomed to 
sit; and on the bases of the elephants the rest 
of the royal family. Below sat the musicians, 
half at either side; and hither from the three 
steps of the terrace would kneel all the rest— 
the Woongyees, the Woondouks and all the 
other fortunates in the royal favor. And 
above them were held the white umbrella of 
the Min, the golden umbrellas of his prog- 
eny, and the red umbrellas of the lesser 
lights, including the ambassadors from all 
the countries of the Orient—Indian, Sia- 
mese, Chinese and others, together with 
their suites in gorgeous dresses. 

To-night was to be the performance of 
the tragedy given by Boh Galay and his 
followers. Everyone was to be present. The 
terrace formed the stage; the ascending 
roofs of the pagoda, seven in number, sur- 
mounted by a white umbrella formed the 
background; and two interrupted walls, 
which ran, head high, from the pagoda to 
the elephants on the sides, completed the 
stage inclosure and gave entrances and exits. 
Colored lanterns were mounted on these 
walls; and great mango trees sent their 
branches across overhead from _ behind 
the elephants. 

Above the Great White Stone were the 
two dragons, with a silver ball for which their 
mouths contended; and other, smaller, sil- 
ver balls ornamented the balustrade of the 
first story of the pagoda, to which winding 
steps ascended on either side of the Stone. 
There was a fountain gushing from each side 
wall and the water fell into two symmetrical 
pools, half round, in the terrace, and onto 
the flowers and broad lotus leaves which 
floated there. 

Boh Galay was directing the laying of the 
mats which formed the simple setting for 
the play. Some of the players brought on 


the huge rocket, so it seemed to be—a roll of 
red some six feet. long on a stick some ten 
feet long. 

The Woongyee came and watched with 
satisfaction. He nudged the head of the 
Palace Guard. ‘When that is fired,’ he 
said, ‘it will fall and ignite some roof in the 
cit¥, the signal for a change of dynasty. I 
shall have killed the Min, a pleasant duty, 
considering the trouble he has made me 
these three years. I shall so arrange it that 
the Min will be distracted with the joy of 
slowly mangling his daughter and this Inga 
Slave. That will be at its height just when 
the moonlight touches the silver ball be- 
tween the dragons there. Then shall you be 
rewarded, my friend.” 

The head bowed. “TI had set eyes on one 
of the princesses,”’ he said tentatively. 

“By all means,” said the Woongyee. 
“Have half a dozen.” 

“My eyes and even my heart have set on 
the Princess, the Pearl of the South,” said 
the head, emboldened. 

“By all means,” said the Woongyee; 
“and better set your teeth at the same 
time.” 


A PO and Boh Galay came following a 

roll of colored matting, which the 
players brought with great care. The two 
sat upon it sorrowfully, alone together. 

“My lord in chains!’’ said Boh Galay. 

“He bade us laugh, if he should die,” said 
Na Po sighing. ‘Let us try to be merry 
while he is still alive, for if I cannot do it 
now I never can. Crack some joke, Boh 
Galay.” 

“You begin,” said Boh Galay. “TI can- 
not.” 

‘“Why, there was a man named Too-T00, 
and his wives were twins and were two, 
too,’”’ began Na Po dolefully; “and when- 
ever it pleased him to woo-woo, he never 
precisely knew who-who ” But here 
he burst into tears, pointing away. “My 
lord in chains!” he said. 

And Boh Galay blinked many times. ‘I— 
I must rehearse you with this hoo-hoop,”’ he 
swallowed, picking up a large hoop covered 
with thin paper. ’ 

“T suppose so,” said Na Po. “Wha! 1s 
this hoo-oop?” He wiped his eyes. 

“That is the moon, which rises as ‘he 
Prince of the North comes on the stage,” 
said Boh Galay, pointing. “Stand upon 
that stoo-ool, and slowly raise the mvon. 
That is right; that is well. Thank you-o: 

They both wiped their eyes again. 

“Come let us unroll this mat as he told us 
to-oo,” said Na Po with a sob, 
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HOSE who have found the 

secret will tell you this— 

“Your figure tells your age.” 
Various things contribute to the appear- 
ance of age, but nothing accentuates it 
half so much as an ill-corseted figure. 
The simple statement of this truth 
needs no emphasis. The figure tells a 
story that is apparent to all. 


Your corset becomes your first consider- 
ation. Stand before the mirror in any 
one of the many 
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CORSETS 


The Original-Unequalled Front Lacing Corsets 











skillfully designed to meet the needs of 
your figure type. 


See how easily this masterpiece of 
modern corsetry moulds your figure to 
ideal proportions. Hips and thighs 
reduce as if by magic; the back and 
front lines are the flat, straighter lines 
of youth; your body is correctly poised 
and you move without any feeling of 
restraint—you walk gracefully and sit 
gracefully. Over such a foundation, the 
most incidental frock looks smarter, 
and the most critical observer cannot 
trace your charm to the unequalled 
skill of Gossard artistry. 


Look for the name Gfassard on the 
inside of the corset. It is your guar- 
antee of the original and perfected in- 
terpretation of the correct principle in 
corsetry—front lacing. You will find 
Gossards at the best stores priced as 
low as $2.75, up to any price you may 
wish to pay. 


The H. W..Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers 
TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Made in the United States (;08: 


and Canada 





Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Average 
Short Slender F 


Tall Heavy Short Heavy 














The woman who has found the secret 
of Youth has found the secret of Beauty 
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Worn with Health and Comfort by 


CORSETS Women the World Over 


They Lace Jn Front 











Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted 
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A Valspar Varnish 


test in the clouds— 


HILE many of the great railroads of the country use 

Valspar for varnishing their coaches and locomotive 
tenders, not one of them puts varnish to such a severe test as - 
does this famous little railroad up in the clouds. 








Day in and day out the cars and engines of the Pike’s Peak 
Railway make their trips thousands of feet up and down the 
snow-covered mountain. 


They are exposed to rain and snow and hail and mist. They 
are subject to quick and extreme temperature changes, rising or 
descending 7600 feet in a few minutes as they do. The sun beats 
down on them mercilessly, often while they are still wet with the 
mist from the clouds. ; 


The officials of the railway tried many kinds of varnishes in their 
search for one that would meet these severe weather conditions. 


But not until eight years ago when they tried Valspar Varnish 
did they find one that filled the bill. Then they knew their search 
was ended. They had found a varnish that was not only water- 
proof, but weather-proof—and mighty durable. They have used 
Valspar ever since. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 






In a recent letter to us Mr. H. J. Holt, President and General 
Manager of the railway, says: 


“Our Company has been using Valspar for our locomotives and coaches 
for the past eight years, and we are pleased to state that we find it supe- 
rior to any other varnish we have ever used. It stands up better under 
the unusual atmospheric conditions to which our equipment is subjected 
during trips on the ‘Cog Road’ from Manitou (an altitude of 6500 feet) 
to the Summit of Pike’s Peak (an altitude of over 14,100 feet).” 


Isn’t this the kind of varnish you want when you varnish any- 
thing around the home? 


Valspar is easy to apply, it dries over night, and it wears and 
wears and wears and wears. Use it on your floors, your furniture, 
your woodwork (indoors and out), and your linoleum. It is 
worth twice as much as ordinary varnish, yet it costs only a 
very little more. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


New York VARNEHES 


TRADE MARK 


Amsterdam Boston Chicago 


Toronto London 
W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright, 1919, Valentine & Company 








Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about 
Valspar— Use it. 

For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to var- 
nish a small table or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s 
name on bottom line you need send us only 15c for the 
sample can. 
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So tearfully they stood up and unrolled 
the mat, which was a very ornate one. 

Thamada Yan stepped out of it. 

“My lord!” they cried. 

He held up his hands. “My jailers are 
the four brothers of the headsman, whose 
body lies in the moat,” he explained. ““The 
Woongyee nas kindly fixed my execution 
for the time when the moon shall shine on 
the great silver ball there. That is fifteen 
minutes earlier; so I calculate, than my men 
from the river can arrive at this end of the 
tunnel, behind the Great White Stone. Send 
someone overground, who can run a mile 
quickly, to the pagoda in the jungle where 
the other end of the tunnel lies. Bid the 
others enter the tunnel at once. Stay! And 
if any mischance befalls them, let him who 
returns appear before me, no matter where 
I am, and communicate the misfortune 
thus’’—he struck his breast, then dropped 
his hands and bowed his head. 

Na Po imitated this and hurried away. 

“But, my lord, never was a prince so 
hard pressed as you are this night,” said 
Boh Galay. ‘‘At any moment you shall 
be found here, then watched by the Woon- 
gyee himself till the time of your execution 
comes. What hope is there but to go by the 
Great White Stone?” he pointed. ‘And I 
implore you to!” 


HAMADA YAN laid a heavy hand 

upon the other’s shoulder. ‘Shall I kill 
you, Boh Galay?”’ he said fiercely; then he 
laughed; “‘or shall I kiss you? My destiny 
lies written. I will not haggle over the 
terms. No, by the Lord Buddha, they shall 
respect me, even in torment the uttermost!” 
There came the chanting of monks from the 
monastery outside the palace walls. ‘Do 
you hear that? My Shans with dahs be- 
neath their robes, chanting with more holi- 
ness than any of your real monks. Why, 
there are fellows among them that would 
shame a prince for their steadfastness and 
their devotion to the memory—of the Lotus 
Flower,” he sighed. ‘Leave me a little,” 
then he said, again in his mood of melan- 
choly. 

Mee Doh came and found him gazing at 
the ruby ring, and bowed before him. 
“Prince,” she said. 

He started. ‘Prince?’ he said. 

“T am chief maid of honor of Her 
Tranquil Highness Myah Soh,” said Mee 
Doh; ‘‘and so she tells me to address you, 
belfeving that no less than a prince ‘could 
be so bold and reckless. And my princess 
humbly begs leave to die with the knowl- 
edge whether she is nothing in your heart 
or whether, somewhere, there lingers just 
some little good will for her.” 

“Die?” shrugged Thamada Yan. ‘Do 
you think the gem of her father’s—well, of 
the cavity within his bosom—will be al- 
lowed to die?” : 

“The Min has seen my princess with her 
arms about the neck of his enemy,” said 
Mee Doh; “and now the Pearl of the South 
is the gem of his heart, and the Min sits 
planning what kind of death shall cost the 
Naughty Emerald most in suffering.” 

Thamada Yan sighed. ‘Did I plan that 
she should die like this?” he said. “No.” 

‘Let it rest upon your conscience, Older- 
and-wiser-than-I,’”’ bowed Mee Doh with 
broken voice, ‘‘as to who brought death 
upon her, so young and warm and beautiful. 
But must she die without one word from 
him she loves?” 

Thamada Yan drew a breath that raised 
his nostrils. “‘ Without one word from him 
she loves!” he cried. “I had a sister once— 
this is the ring I found on her withered 
hand. And by the Lord Buddha, let him 
who sealed my heart with such a crime as 
his against the Lotus Flower—let him make 
answer to the Princess Myah Soh, though 
she be the fairest daughter in the world!” 


EE DOH bowed her head. “Lord 

Prince, you rhay never see her alive 
again; and is that all you have to say to 
her?” she asked in a broken voice. 

“Yes!” he quickly answered. Mee Doh 
sorrowfully started away from him. “Stop!” 
he said. A struggle was convulsing him, 
but vengeance triumphed. ‘Yes, yes, yes! 
That is all,’”’ he bitterly told her. 

She went away, bursting into sobs. 

He stood alone, looking after her. In a 
moment he heard a wail of all the maids of 
Myah Soh together: ‘‘O Mee Mee Myah, 
O Mee Mee Myah!” and a deep sigh shook 
him and he could not turn away from their 
direction. 

“They are stirring toward this place,” 
said Boh Galay at his elbow. Thamada 
Yan started away. “And you go now, my 
lord?” inquired Boh Galay. 

Thamada Yan smiled and shrugged. 
“Back to my jailers, to awaken them,” he 
said and was gone. 


And so came the Woongyee in his state 
solemnly, with all the lesser ministers, ac- 
companied by their trains of soldiers and 
bearers of their betel boxes. 

And when they were seated in their 
proper places the Woongyee announced: 
“Tt suits our Lord of the One White Ele- 
phant, Pinnacle of Virtue and Astuteness, 
that the Princess Myah Soh and the slave, 
Inga, shall receive their sentence prior to 
the beginning of the play, entitled ‘The 
Prince of the North,’ which has been com- 
manded for this evening. And since the 
sentence may interfere with the dramatic 
entertainment, let us hope it will provide 
a superior diversion of another sort. Let 
the signal be sounded for the assembly.” 


O THE music played and the queens and 
the princes and princesses and the lesser 
woons and all the ambassadors and court 
officials with their slaves and bearers of 
betel-nut boxes and water goblets gradually 
took their appointed places. 

Then they all prostrated themselves at 
the entry of the Mingoun Min, supported 
by two slaves and suffering from the torture 
that had been visited upon him. 

“The headsman and his four conspira- 
tors—what of them?” were the Min’s first 
words to the Woongyee. 

“Q Lord of the One Celestial White 
Elephant,” began the Woongyee—and he 
added so many titles that the court wished 
he would choke—“‘the miserable headsman 
and his four villains, deprived of the Light 
of your Heavenly Presence, ran unexpect- 
edly into the points of five spears, from 
which, when last seen, they were feebly 
unable to extricate themselves. Funeral in 
the morning.” 

The Min sank back against his cushions 
on the top of the elephant. 

“Let the other two criminals be brought,” 
he said. . 

Thamada Yan appeared in chains, guarded 
by his jailers, who suppressed yawns. 

“‘Dog’s meat,” said the Myoon to him— 
the Myoon was the legal-minded brother 
of the court—“what is the charge against 
you?” 

“That I carried off the Princess Myah 
Soh, the Naughty Emerald,” said Thamada 
Yan, “into the City of Amaurapoora, and 
showed her the world—whether she liked it 
or not,” he added with a smile. 

“Thereby entitling her to die for having 
disobeyed the orders of the Giver of Life and 
Death,” said the Myoon, bowing thrice to 
the throne. “And what have you to say as 
one of your last speeches?” 

Thamada Yan thought. “It would be an 
injury to the Lord of the White Elephant 
indeed, if he were to command the death 
of his dearest daughter, owing to some 
fancied oversight of mine. I ask that the 
Princess Myah Soh may be brought here 
_ I may disprove the charge against 

er,” 

“H’m,” said the Min; “fetch the young 
hyena cat.” 


RESENTLY there appeared the litter 

on which the Princess Myah Soh had 
gone into Amaurapoora. On it, her head 
buried in her garments, was a girl whose 
sobs made her seem wretched indeed, 
though her face was hidden. Her maidens 
wept behind her. 

“Great Ruler of the Universe,’ said 
Thamada Yan, “that is the litter which | 
brought back from the city a few hours 
ago. And this”—here he pulled the girl to 
where she showed her face—“‘is the maiden. 
Is she your daughter?” 

The court started at beholding the fair ° 
slave girl Thamada Yan had bought. Fright- 
ened, she looked from face to face, not 
knowing what was in store for her. 

“Knowing the great Min’s exquisite taste, 
as exemplified in his four queens of rarest 
beauty” —Thamada Yan bowed to the top 
of the other elephant—“I thought to mak: 
an honest piece of gold or two by offering 
her to Your Majesty at a very reasonabl: 
price, while the Princess Myah Soh may 
have been sleeping peacefully in the se- 
curity of your palace. I suggest that the 
Princess Myah Soh stands acquitted of th: 
charge against her.” 

The Min grasped at this, his heart stirred 
for his favorite daughter. 

“There are other charges against this 
slave of unequaled effrontery, independent 
of that touching the princess,” said the 
Myoon, feeling his way with the Min. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Min. “Do you 
know you are to die, you serpent’s spawn?’ 
he said in his wrath. 

“Among other things, that shall be my 
fate,’ bowed Thamada Yan with equanim- 
ity. “It is the manner, not the fact of my 
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death, that concerns me in common with 
the rest of men. But the daughter of the 
Mingoun Min fears death, and I humbly 
beg that her anxiety be appeased, O King.” 

“So?” said the Woongyee. “And what 
says the Pearl of the South to this defense? 
It was she who made this charge.” 

“The Pearl of the South,” said her 
mother, ‘‘has gone to fetch her sister, as 
commanded by her father, in my presence. 
See!” she pointed. 

And they heard the Pearl cracking a whip 
and calling unpleasantly to her captive. 
She appeared, driving Myah Soh before her 
at the end of a chain. 

““Now, you child of a stray cat on the 
rooftrees!” cried the Pearl, to the applause 
of three of the queens. ‘“‘ Will you hide from 
the wrath of a just king and father?”” And 
she cracked her whip close to the child’s 
soft shoulders. 

But Myah Soh kept her eyes upon Tha- 
mada Yan. ‘She who says [ hid is a daugh- 
ter of lies,” she said with head erect. ‘“‘Do 
with me as you will; but whatever was done 
by him,” she pointed to Thamada Yan, 
“was done at my bidding and without 
power to deny me. He is innocent; no 
harm shall come to him.” 

“What is the charge against you, Prin- 
cess?’’ said the Myoon with a suavity born 
of doubt of the outcome. . 

“That I embraced him!” shivered Myah 
Soh, turning away from Thamada Yan. 

“Thereby lowering the dignity of the 
Min and of the dynasty in the eyes of even 
his other slaves,” said the Queen of the 
South. 

“And meriting death,” said the Pearl. 

They all looked at the Min. A wave of 
rage had come over him. “Death!” he 
gasped. 


‘Ye Queen of the North called out: 
“Who shall defend my loved one from 
this false charge made by a she-wolf’s 
daughter?” 

Thamada Yan took a step forward, drag- 
ging his jailers by his chains. “TI will,” he 
said. “It is not true that she embraced 
me,” he said. ‘The charge is the plot of a 
jealous sister, directed against the heart of 
the Min himself.” 

“Why is it?” said the Woon. 

“Because,” said Thamada Yan falsely, 
“it was I who embraced the Princess Myah 
Soh; and I would not release her, struggle 
fiercely though she continued to do—as 
could be proved, were the headsman and 
his assistants not unfortunately absent on 
their long journey away from His Majesty’s 
displeasure.” 

“Then by this statement you well con- 
demn yourself todeath !”’ said the Woongyee. 

And there was a murmur of approval 
throughout the court, foreseeing the Min’s 
assent to so obvious a conclusion. 

“But it isn’t true!” cried the Naughty 
IE-merald. ‘Oh, there was something vacant 
in my heart. I met him. My heart filled 
up, my spirit blossomed, my soul expanded 
and the doors of heaven opened to me—all 
because of his mighty presence, his dignity, 
his courage, which faces all of you now with 
a smile. He cannot respond to one so slight 
as lam; therefore he did not embrace me. 
I locked my arms around his neck, in joy 
that it was not he that was being foully 
tortured e i 

“Ah!” cried the Min, rising to his feet. 
He quivered with rage. “Viper that I 
thought was a child of mine, you rejoice at 
the sight of him your mother calls your 
father suffering like the tormented! Fool!” 
he cried to the Woongyee; ‘why do you 
waste time in these formalities? The girl 
found some way to leave the palace with 
this slave, who concerted with the heads- 
man and would have killed me. I came here 
to see an execution, not a trial!” 

“Then,” said the Woongyee, “for the 
Princess Myah Soh and for this mad slave, 
he who was sent here by the distant Prince 
of the Shans, death is decreed in such man- 
ner as shall suit The Pleasure.” 


Mis SOH pressed her hands to her 
brow and would have thrown herself at 
the feet of Thamada Yan, had not her sister 
cracked her whip and hauled her back. 

“OQ my wonderful one!” wept the 
Naughty Emerald, thinking only of him. 
“Why, strange child,” he said kindly, 
“we still draw breath. Do not despair of 
the clemency of your father. Let him oc- 
cupy his wrath with me—an excellent sub- 
ject, my Lord of Kings,” he pointed to 
himself, “much inured to suffering and 
privation. Tough,” he said, “and likely to 
provide much entertainment in the process 
of gasping out my life.” 

“Yes,” said the Min, quivering, to the 
Woongyee; ‘and I have commanded you, 
Invent a way of death for him that shall be 
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harder than all history can show. Now, 
what is your invention, as you value your 
Woonship?” 

“O Divine Light,” said the Woongyee 
calmly, “I have handed you, upon a palm 
leaf di 

“Nothing but a prescription I com- 
pounded myself, for the execution of the 
Prince of Arakan!” hissed the Min. ‘Are 
you no cleverer than I am?” 

“There is no one in the world cleverer,” 
said the Woongyee, who knew his business. 
‘When Your Supreme Intelligence made 
that prescription he reached the summit of 
invention, as the Prince of Arakan himself 
intimated while undergoing death by 
inches. But”—and here he bowed, to the 
suspense of everyone—‘‘while yourself 
reached the limit for all physical torture, 
Your Majesty left me a great further field 
for invention—mental torture, which leaves 
the victim’s nerves in shreds long before 
the first hot iron sears his eyes.” 


“ ENTAL torture?” said the Min, who 
knew such torture well. “Yes, yes— 
but how?” 

All strained their ears. 

“OQ Monarch of the Compass,” said the 
Woongyee, inventing a new title, “to-night 
we were to witness a play called ‘The 
Prince of the North.’ The slave there was 
to play the part of the Prince of the North.” 

“And I shall do so,” said Thamada Yan 
with meaning. 

“Oh, you cannot blench him!” cried 
Myah Soh. 

“But I suggest he shall enact a greater 
tragedy than that,” said the Woon; ‘and 
one which all shall witness with suspense 
and sharper uncertainty as to the outcome. 
This is my prescription, and it please Your 
Majesty: First, both shall be set free, to 
move at will within this inclosure. Now, 
there is a doubt as to which first embraced 
the other. Then let it be ordered thus: 
Whichsoever of the two first shall touch the 
other, be it so little as a touch of the other’s 
garments with a wand, he or she shall die 
forthwith, even as the Prince of Arakan 
was executed. And whichsoever has thus 
been first touched by the other, he or she 
shall live.” 

“Ves, but ” began the Min, voicing 
the thought of everyone. 

“At the risk of death I anticipate Your 
Majesty,” said the Woongyee. “If, by the 
time the moon shall glisten on the silver 
ball in the mouths of the dragons there, 
neither one has touched the other, then 
both of them shall die, even as the Prince 
of Arakan.”’ 

A thrill ran through the court. Never 
was the Woongyee so admired. 

“By all that is just and holy,” said the 
Min, ‘‘you have spoken well. So be it 
ordered. Take them away, and send them 
back in the dresses they elect to die in. 
Meanwhile, let us be entertained with 
music and dancing—that which opens the 
first act of ‘The Prince of the North.’” 


HAMADA YAN looked to the Naughty 

Emerald, as the Pearl gave her end of 
the chain to a slave strong enough to lead 
the Emerald away against any struggle. 
The Emerald turned to Thamada Yan. 

““Myah Soh,” said Thamada Yan gently, 
*T called you a butterfly. I wish to be just. 
You are a woman.” 

Myah Soh clasped her hands to her 
bosom. “My lord has spoken kindly to 
me; I shall die happy!” 

Thamada Yan shook his head. “You 
shall live, Myah Soh.” 

The Naughty Emerald likewise shook 
her head, smiling through her tears. ‘‘ Now 
as my lord said in the beginning: ‘It 
depends entirely on’—me!” 

So they led her away in one direction and 
Thamada Yan was taken away in another. 
And the shadow cast by the moon began to 
steal from the front of the pagoda where 
the silver ball hung in the mouths of the 
dragons; and Mee Doh pointed to it si- 
lently, to the rest of the maidens; and they 
bowed in still tears, fearful of the Min. 

The minor music of the ballet, with the 
monotone of the drums, played to the 
swaying of the slave girls, many and slim 
and graceful and scantily clad. 

“And you,” said the Min in a good 
humor to the slave Thamada Yan had 
bought, “what of your dancing?”’ 

Then this girl, to a running fire of uncom- 
plimentary comment from the three queens 
other than the mother of Myah Soh, came 
on the terrace and proved herself the most 
graceful and pleasing of all the dancers, sad 
though her face showed itself. 

The Min, now and then disturbed by a 
twinge in his vitals, looked upon her with 
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favor. ‘I will speak with her, Woongyee, 
when this night is well begun,” he said, toa 
murmur of jealousy from the three queens. 

The girl stopped short in her dancing, 
sank down at the foot of the elephant and 
buried her head in her hands. 

There came then a file of soldiers with 
silver spears and red tassels hanging from 
the points thereof and they filled the sides 
and the back of the terrace. There followed 
all the players, headed by Boh Galay and 
Na Po. Now Thamada Yan came, guarded 
by four men with dahs gleaming. He was 
clad in the gold and silver cloth of a Prince 
of the Shans, brilliant and with many 
gems. 

‘What dress is this? ’’ demanded the Min. 

Thamada Yan took his eyes from the di- 
rection whence he expected Myah Soh. “TI 
was to play the part of the Prince of the 
North to-night, Your Majesiy,” he said. 
‘“‘This is the dress he wears; and I will play 
the part, I hope to the edification of Your 
Majesty.” 

““Indeed?”? mocked the Min. 
have pleasant news for you.” 

“‘T doubt it,”’ said Thamada Yan calmly. 

A shiver ran through the court at such 
hardihood. 

“Careful with your words, fellow!” said 
the Woongyee. 

“Let him rail, let him rail,” said the Min 
comfortably. ‘The moonlight is not so far 
from the silver ball,” he pointed. “Now 
this is the news: A mile from here lies the 
pagoda called the Shway Pegu, partly in 
ruins. Just now, as I know from a signal 
flashed to my messenger here through the 
darkness, some two hundred Shans ap- 
proached this Shway Pegu pagoda.” He 
paused for effect. 

Thamada Yan could not contain his ap- 
prehension. ‘‘And then, Your Majesty?” 
he said. 


“Now I 


NE of the players came running in, 

breathless, struck his hands on his 
breast, then bowed his head and dropped 
his hands before Thamada Yan; then fell, 
almost lifeless from exhaustion. Thamada 
Yan and the others understood. 

“Hm—yes,” said the Min. “They had 
come down from the upper Irrawaddy, con- 
cealing arms. What they expected to find 
in the vaults of the pagoda perhaps you 
know. But as they approached the ruins, 
what was left of the ruins suddenly blew up 
with gunpowder, covering the entrance to 
the vaults with masses of heavy stone. And 
I may add that the whole two hundred of 
these treacherous Shans were then seized— 
hm, let us say with a fatal indisposition. 
Funeral to-morrow.” 

Thamada Yan gathered himself together, 
although Boh Galay and Na Po could not. 
“There is a fate stronger than white ele- 
phants,”’ he shrugged. “TI shall meet it—in 
the distinguished company of Your Majesty 
and of him,” he pointed to the Woongyee, 
“‘who hopes to succeed Your Majesty.” 

“Dog!” said the Woongyee. “TI ask Your 
Majesty’s permission to prove this fellow a 
liar with my sword.” 

“Hm!” said the Min, stroking his chin. 
“Looking at the fellow, I doubt the out- 
come between yourself and him. Where is 
she who says she is my daughter? Let her 
come that I may forget the sooner that she 
ever lived. The moonlight creeps along the 
balustrade,” he pointed. ‘Let a bell be 
struck, one for each ball that begins to 
shine.” 

Myah Soh’s mother, Queen of the North, 
rose and cried out in despair: ‘“‘Myah Soh 
was your favorite. She will come and touch 
this Inga Slave, even as she did before; and 
she will die; and he, the author of her mis- 
ery, he will go free; and this injustice be 
upon your soul forever. Change your com- 
mand, in mercy—mercy!” she pleaded. 

“T have spoken,” said the Min. 


HEN all eyes turned to where MYyah 
Soh had gone. She came back, her eyes 
seeking her first look again at Thamada 
Yan. She was dressed in her ceremonial 
robes as a princess, bright and glowing, so 


that her beauty touched the hearts of even 


the most hardened. The bell struck, and 
the court saw that the moon shone on the 
first of the silver balls. 

“How beautiful you are, my lord,” said 
the Emerald in the voice of a woman grown, 
to where Thamada Yan looked down at 
her. “‘How majestic and above all in truth 
and in justice and in dignity. Now I shall 
come and touch you first, hoping with my 
last hope for just one quiver from your dear 
heart to answer mine. Only, if it be not 
from the heart, do not pretend; for I am to 
die and you are to live, and let me die with- 
out disillusionment. My love is enough, 
even though I am as the dust beneath your 
feet to you.” 


Thamada Yan stood motionless, fixed on 
her tensely. The Woongyee waved to those 
who stood between Myah Soh and the ter- 
race; they moved away and left an avenue 
between her and Thamada Yan. 

The Pearl of the South ran along it and 
stood beside Thamada Yan. “Look,” she 
cried to Myah Soh, “they are bringing the 
braziers with the white-hot irons. Touch 
this man and your eyes shall be seared and 
then your body burnt, inch by inch, hour 
upon hour, while the cymbals drown your 
cries. Is your love so strong that you will 
die and let him live? Will you not hope for 
a first touch from him, in the magnanimity 
you prate of?” 

The braziers had been set down and 
Myah Soh had not moved; nor had either 
she or Thamada Yan taken eyes from the 
other. The bell struck twice and the spec- 
tators, forgetting in their tenseness the eti- 
quette of the court, commented on the moon 
having touched the second of the silver 
balls, and openly they discussed which of 
the two beings there would be the first to 
touch the other. 


LOWLY Myah Soh began to approach 

the terrace. Thamada Yan cast a hasty 
glance about him. All the spears were 
lowered, cutting off his escape. ‘“‘ How clear 
your eye is, wonderful one,” said the 
Naughty Emerald. ‘But now, indeed, ‘it 
depends entirely on me,’ though in all other 
things I would tune my will to yours. And 
that would be my happiness forever!” She 
paused on the step of the terrace, her fingers 
clasped in worship of him. 

He raised his hand. “ Myah Soh,” said 
Thamada Yan, ‘‘now you have taught me 
more than you have learned from me, more 
of a gentleness and sweet singing from the 
heart and of a yielding that makes me dream 
of a paradise with you. You smile with 
gladness, offering me your life that I may 
live instead.” He shook his head. “Ah, in 
my hard words I wronged you, child, and 
I ask your forgiveness.” 

Myah Soh laughed with joy. “Ah, my 
lord!” she cried, starting toward him. 

“Stop,” he said; “the moon is not yet on 
the ball in the mouths of the dragons. It 
is my will that you turn away from me; and 
that you close your eyes and be motionless 
until—until you feel my arms about you. If 
you love me, do what I command.” 

Myah Soh gently shook her head. “I 
love you and my thoughts are made of you,” 
she said. ‘‘And by the strength of my: love 
I have divined what brought you where you 
are. You came with something holy to per- 
form; and I shall touch you first and you 
shall live, and you shall perform it.” 


é: OU are hot strong enough, not quick 

enough, not clever enough to touch me 
first,” said Thamada Yan with quickening 
speech. “‘Since heaven made you so, then 
bow to the will of heaven and close your 
eyes, that my kiss may be longer on your 
lips and you live longer in my arms before 
I die—if I be fated to. I command you,” 
he stretched forth his arms with a deep 
tone. ‘And it is because I love you, Myah 
Soh.” , 

Myah Soh clapped her hands in joy and 
came to his level on the terrace. “Oh, my 
lord of lords!” she cried. “To think that I 
should die laughing—laughing!”’ 

Thamada Yan stepped back, keen as a 
swordsman to thwart her. “Stop!” he cried. 

The Pearl of the South laughed. “TI will 
help you, my sister,” she said. ‘‘No, I will 
show you!” she laughed. ‘See, J may em- 
brace him and he does not mind. Like 
this!”” she clasped his arm in hers, to the ° 
anger of the Naughty Emerald. “And like 
this!’’ she boldly threw her arms about his 
neck. “Indeed, I will kiss him for you!” 

And she tried to pull Thamada Yan’s 
head down to her, but unavailingly. 

Then Myah Soh sprang upon her like a 
tigress. “‘Ah, you fiend!” she cried, snatch- 
ing away the whip. “Hide from me!” 

She laid the whip across the back of the 
Pearl. The Pearl sprang away, shrieking 
with pain. She rushed and pushed aside 
two of the spears, and the Naughty Em- 
erald pursued before the hesitating guarcs 
could prevent her. There was a hubbub 
among the spectators. They heard the 
whip slashing the back of the Pearl and her 
cries as she came again in sight. The 
Woongyee drew his sword like an umpire 
to prevent Thamada Yan from taking ad- 
vantage of this situation. 

The Pearl came retreating before her 
furious sister, in whose hands now were the 
shreds of the dress of the Pearl. The Pear! 
remained with but a thin and flimsy layer 
of silk upon her body, and when she backed 
away against the edge of the fountain the 
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Naughty Emerald pushed her by the throat 
and the Pearl fell into the water. 

“Enough!” cried the Min. 

Slaves pushed the Emerald aside and led 
the Pearl away. 

During the commotion and the comments 
of the spectators Thamada Yan, near Boh 
Galay, called out to him: “Do you think 
I despair? Do you think I have forgotten 
the ring and the vows I made? Do you 
not hear the chant of the monks?” 

And this he said in a loud voice and no 
one understood him, but there was a hush 
to listen to the chant of the monks. Now 
the bells struck thrice and the moonlight 
silvered another wall, and the Woongyee 
stood aside, leaving the two competitors 
for death facing each other once again 
across the arena. Myah Soh was panting, 
but smiling to him, the whip still in her 
hand. 

“Oh, my heart!” said Thamada Yan to 
her. “I could have touched you when you 
sprang at her. But give me time; time is all 
I want,” he cried with purpose. ‘Time to 
look upon you and to know that you are 
mine.” 

““My soul is yours, even though it wan- 
ders in search of yours a million years,” she 
said exultantly. “For my love is greater 
than kings, greater than death; and I am 
without fear, even as you are.” 

“Then stay where you are,” said Tha- 
mada Yan sternly, “for I will not have you 
flick me with that whip.” 

“No, I will strike you with all my might,” 
she said, slowly coming toward him as he 
retreated. “And it will be all my caresses 
of a lifetime made into one.” 

“Tt shall be I who touch her first, my 
friends,” said Thamada Yan, moving away 
from her in a circle, which she tried to 
narrow. 


HE spectators leaned forward breath- 

lessly. The bell struck to mark the 
moonlight on the last of the smaller silver 
balls before the greater one in the mouths 
of the dragons. The chant of the monks 
had stopped. In the silence came the sobs 
of the Queen Mother of the Emerald. 

The eyes of the two who sought to save 
each other’s lives never left each other. 
Myah Soh made a bound at Thamada Yan 
and lashed at him with her whip. He jumped 
aside and seized the papered hoop which Na 
Po had left in the arena. He held it in front 
of him, and she took hold of it to run around 
it and lash him with her whip. But he 
moved too fast for her. 

“Ah, let me come—let me!” she cried in 
despair. “If you love me!” 

“Do not look at me; look at your 
father,” he said. “This is his hour of 
triumph; and yet in his heart he hears the 
ringing of his doom—his doom—his doom! 
‘Him who killed the Lotus Flower,’” he 
said in a vibrant monotone, moving about 
the circle of the hoop while she would not 
take her eyes from him and the Min 
trembled at the words, ‘‘‘Him will I dis- 
cover. Him who killed the Holy Great 
Sadaw Ananda,’ him I have discovered. 
Look!” He stopped suddenly and pointed 
to the Min. “He who killed the Great 
Sadaw!” 

She stopped, by the command in his 
voice, and turned for a glance at her father, 
releasing the hoop. Thamada Yan brought 
the hoop down over her head, breaking the 
paper, and she whirled in confusion, straight 
into his arms. 

He pressed her hard to his bosom while 
with a finger darted at the Min, he cried 
“Tt was the Mingoun Min who killed the 
Great Sadaw!” 

“‘Ahmeh!” rose a spontaneous murmur 
from all the Buddhists in the court. In- 
stantly it ceased. The Min had risen, 
trembling with what he was speechless to 
express. Myah Soh clung to Thamada Yan, 
sobbing on his breast. 


“C*ILENCE!” cried the Woongyee. “His 
Sacred Majesty himself deigns to give 
the stroke that shall still this enemy.” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the Min. “Tear 
them apart, you dullards,” he hissed, point- 
ing to the pair. “I will descend.” 

The house guards separated Myah Soh 
by main force from the bosom of her hope, 
and she fcll into the arms of her mother 
The Min for a moment disappeared to 
leave the elephant and to go behind the 
wall and find his way to the stage. 

“Yes, he will descend,” said Thamada 
Yan. “Do you hear the chant of the 
monks?” he asked them all, as it seemed 
to grow nearer and nearer. “He will de- 
scend—into the seventh depth of the Hall, 
there to answer for the murder of the Lotus 
Flower; there to answer for the murder of 
the Great Sadaw Ananda. You shall see 
him go.” 
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“Silence!” roared the Min, drawing his 
sword. ‘Fellow,’ he said to Boh Galay, 
“prepare the mighty rocket which shall 
ascend to heaven to announce the virtues 
of the Mingoun Min, Summit of all the 
Virtues and Pinnacle of all the World!” 

“Silence!” said Thamada Yan softly and 
with irony, raising the hands that were held 
by his captors. ‘‘ Here comes His Illimitab\e 
Majesty.” 


Bion the Min walked slowly past the 
spears, which fell again behind him; and 
he came and gazed as straight as he could 
into the eyes of Thamada Yan. 

“Fellow victim,” said Thamada Yan, 
“it is planned that you and I shall die to- 
gether—at the hands of the Woongyee!”’ he 
suddenly added, pointing behind the M 

The Min started and looked at the spears; 
all of them seemed to point at him, and t! 
Woongyee’s glance was fixed on him 
lently with sword in hand. 

‘“When the moon has touched the sil\ 
ball between the dragons,” declared Tha 
mada Yan to the Min, “and while t 
chanting of the monks from the monaste: 
grows ever nearer.” 

The Min panted in apprehension. His 
eyes shot hither and thither, then sought 
the places at the feet of the elephants, the 
one avenue where he might make escape. 
He made a step; now spearmen suddenly 
appeared to fill those spaces. 

The Min bowed his head. “Whom am I 
fated to die with then?” he shrugged hope- 
lessly. 

To which there came an answer from a 
reed instrument in the hands of Na Po, 
there behind the spearmen, and the people 
wondered and pointed him out to each 
other. 

“IT am he who sent and he who brought 
the message from Thamada Yan,” said the 
Prince of the Shans. ‘He who killed the 
Great Sadaw, him have I discovered. And 
I am Thamada Yan, Prince of the Shans 
and, by my Burmese mother and by the 
strength of the Lord Buddha and by the 
wit and the will and the vengeance in me, I 
am henceforth—Thamada Min,” he cried, 
“of Burma!” 


LL suddenly many things happened. 
Four times the great bell struck, and 
during this all the players behind the spear- 
men drew dahs which they seized from the 
slender pots placed near them; and they 
seized the spearmen from behind and threat- 
ened them, so that the spearmen fell and 
prayed for mercy. There was a great crash 
where the chanting of the monks had 
ceased, and many men in monks’ robes, 
they with dahs in their hands, ran into view 
and filled the balustrade, and others of 
them disarmed the spearmen at the sides. 
And the four men who released Thamada 
Yan drew. and threatened the Woongyee at 
the moment that he recovered and ad- 
vanced upon the Prince. 

That which had seemed a rocket had be- 
come a great White Umbrella, held above 
Thamada Yan. The court was on its feet; 
the women screamed; and the Lord Min 
Thamada Yan raised his hand for a silence 
that fell instantly upon everyone while he 
pointed to the moonlight shining on the great 
silver ball between the dragons’ mouths. 
Then he pointed to the Great White Stone. 

Slowly he raised his sword and solemnly 
he declared: ‘My first act shall be to raise 
the mystery and to avenge the crime of the 
death of my sweet sister, Lotus Flower, and 
of the Holy Reincarnation of the Buddha, 
the Great Sadaw Ananda.” P 

The stone slowly revolved on its pivots. 
The crowd shuddered. 

Thamada Yan pointed to the Woongyee 
to enter that black darkness beyond. “I irst 
you who knew no fear,” he said. 

The Woongyee straightened up, threw 
down his dah, and with a pride that w« 
have served him better in a fairer liie, 
walked to his doom. 

“Now you who have dwelt in fear since 
the death of Ananda, go to your relea 
said Thamada Yan. 

The Min, shuddering, made his way pst 
the spears. Then he stopped, with a <ob 
given for Myah Soh. “Daughter,” 1¢ 
pleaded, holding out his arms. 

“No!” cried her mother. “Against my 
will you tore me from the man I was 
betrothed to. But I cheated you. She is not 
your daughter.” 

So the Min bowed his head and shook, 
then tottered into the darkness and ‘he 
White Stone closed behind him. 

“Myah Soh, Naughty Emerald, gem of 
my heart,” said Thamada Yan under ‘he 
White Umbrella, “it depends entirely 00 
you ——” So he held her in his arms. 


THE END 
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ompeian 
Fragrance 


“A New Iale with ANew Odor’ 


In a beautiful purple and gold oval package 


“Sweet as a May Morning” 


66 





The Pompeian Co. N | 










OMPEIAN FRAGRANCE” is 

a perfumed message from the 
Hlowery fields of May. When first 
this enchanting fragrance greets . 
you—yJjust close your eyes. Swiffly 
you are swept away to a magi- 
cal land of flowering meadows and 
shady trees, cooled by grateful breezes 
from far-away snow-capped peaks. 














You simply must try Pompeian 
Fragrance, the new 25c talc with the 
new, enchanting odor. At all: toilet 
counters. See panel offer below. 









GUARANTEE 
The name Pompeian on any package is your guarantee 
of quality and safety. Should you not be completely 
satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly refunded 
by The Pompeian Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 










THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 






Pompeian Beauty ~~ 


Get Art Panel and Samples 


All sent for a dime. This beautiful 1920 Pom- 
peian Beauty Art Panel, entitled *‘Sweetest Story 
Ever Told,’’ is 26 inches long by 8 inches wide, and 
is finished in colors. With it we will send a sam- 
ple of Pompeian Fragrance, and also a sample of 
each of the 3 Pompeian Instant Beauty preparations 
shown herewith. Send coupon Today. 





—the new talc, Also Instant Beauty samples. 
Name 
Address 


City__ 





State_ 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O 
Gentlemen: —I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
Beauty Art Panel and sample of Pompeian FRAGRANCE 
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The New Four-Door Sedan 
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~’ Women Especially Appreciate the 
Easier-Riding and Easier-Driving of Overland 4 
With Three-Point Cantilever Springs 


Oprevious motorcarexperience fined to the heavy car of long _ the car‘and saving repair expenses. 


is high grade—complete from Auto 
wheelbase. 





is an adequate comparison for 
the riding-smoothness, the road- 
steadiness and the greater driving- 
ease of the new Overland 4 Four- 
Door Sedan. 
The new, exclusive Three-Point 
Cantilever Springs give to this light 
weight car the comfort formerly con- 


They are so attached 
as to give the steadiness of long 
wheelbase together with the light- 
ness and ease of control of 100-inch 
wheelbase. 

They protect the passengers from 
road-blows and shield the car from 
shock, thus prolonging the life of 


Light weight also is:a source of 
great economy in this car. Fuel 
consumption is lower. Tires last 
longer. 

The Four-Door Sedan has beauty, 
smartness, and ample room. It is 
elegantly furnished and complete in 
its accommodations. [ts equipment 


Lite Starting and Lighting to De 
mountable Rims. 

See the Overland dealer now: 
Ask for booklet describing ti1is nev 
car. Overland 4 Four-Door Sedat 
$1375; Touring, $845; Roadster 
$845; Coupé, $1325. Prices i. 0 b. 
Toledo. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO: 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Black Enameled-Cloth Overnight 
Bag, With Silver Rose Decoration 


Chinese Bas- 
ketry Inverted 
Light Shade. 
Blue Tassels 


School Lunch Box Covered With Black 
Enameled Cloth 





Bo-Peep Light Shade for the 
Nursery — 


Fits Baby’s High-Chair Tray 





Foot Cushion for Automobile Comfort. It is of 
Black Oilcoth With Appliqué Band Trimming 


ee 


A Can’t-be-Picked-Up Plate That 
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By Theresa Hunt Wolcott 


Burners of Incense—the Hindu, 
Indian Tepee and Chinese Coolie 


Fruit Tray 
With Glass 
Knife 


The New 
















Letterhead Holder, in Gray, Parrot Ring 
Clip and Gay Flowers 





Square Enameled- 
Cloth Automobile Lap 
Table and Case 
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Téte-a-Tete Table for Children. It’s 
Lonesome to Eat by Oneself, So 
Here is Dolly for Company 


Straw Baskets, Floral 
Decoration, for Shop- 
ping or Marketing 





A Bouquet of Sewing 
Notions — Pins, Cot- 
ton, Snaps, Etc. 





Spanish 


* Harvester” 
Candlestick 
Modeled 
from the 
Book of That 


Name 


Child’s Writing 
Pad in Blue and 
White Cretonne 
With Peter Rab- 
bit Note Sheets 










White Woven- 
Rag Creeping 
Rug, Hand- 
Painted 


“Cat-Tail” Bulb 
Soft Russet- 
Glow Electric 
Floor Lamp 
























Not a bit of it. He’s wearing an Elk 
Jr. guaranteed suit, and Elk Juniors 
are built-to-stand punishment. They 
are reinforced at all points of strain— 
double knee cloth, double elbow cloth, 
double seat cloth. Pockets are extra 


Too Dresse 


to Play:? 


strong too. 


The camera that sees all, shows that 
nothing of smart style is sacrificed in 
making EJk Juniors durable. They’re 
as clean cut and well-tailored as our 
clothing for young men and embody 
the same up-to-the-minute style fea- 
tures—all round waist seams and de- 
Most boys wear this 
suit with a belt for sports—without 


tachable belts. 


the be 


Ask your dealer to show you the suit 
Then look for the 
guarantee in the pocket. It insures 
long service, a new suit or your money 


with this label. 


back. 


It for dress. 


- 














THE 28 POINT SUIT 


COAT 


. Special tested woolens. 
- Woolens double 


Foe 2ND WPw 


wn 





14, 





shrunk, 

Double elbow cloth, 
Seams extra sewed. 
Guaranteed mohair 
lining. 

Super sleeve lining. 
Special canvas fronts. 
Pockets stayed and 
tacked. 

Extra button sewing. 
Special ivory buttons. 
Extra emergency but- 
tons. 

Super button thread. 


. Superior fit and finish. 


Original Styles. 


15 


16. 
1 

18. 
19. 
20. 


2 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28 


PANTS 
- Double seat cloth. 
Double knee cloth. 
. Lined throughout. 
Extra strength lining. 
Excelsior waist band. 
Double stitched pock- 


ets. 
. Adjustable button 
straps. 


Belt loops. 

Seams taped. 
Seams double 
stitched. 

Seat seams serged. 
Outlet on large sizes. 
Non-ravel pocket fac- 


ing. 
. Hip and cash pocket. 


See our Guarantee in Pocket 
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Write for delightful booklet ‘‘The Boy Who 
Built his Own Aéroplane,”” and ask for 
your dealer’s name 


Cohen & Lang 


‘ 707—709 Broadway, New York City 
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What You Can Do 
With an Orange 


Mrs. Knox Says:— 


“Fresh Fruits are an essential of life. 
We should use them in some form every 
day. You can use fresh fruit or fruit juices 
to the greatest possible advantage and econ- 
omy if you combine them with pure, plain 
gelatine. For instance, here are four recipes 
for delightful desserts and salads you can 
make with orange juice and 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 


Orange Dessert 
1 tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1% cupful sugar 
Y{ cup cold water 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
144 cups boiling water Juice of one orange 
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Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten minutes and dissolve in the boiling water. Add 


the sugar, lemon and orange juice; strain, pour into wet mold and chill. 
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Orange Charlotte 


By adding the well-beaten whites of two eggs to this jelly just before it sets, beating 
until light and frothy and chilling in a wet mold lined with lady fingers or stale cake, 
a delicious Knox Orange Charlotte is made. 
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Orange Cocoanut Custard Jelly 


By adding a custard made by cooking the yolks of two eggs and a cupful of milk until 
thick enough to coat a silver spoon, and a half a cupful of grated cocoanut, just before 
the gelatine begins to set, and molding in wet custard cups—a Knox Orange Cocoanut 
Custard Jelly will be the result. 
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Orange Nut Salad 
aie By doubling the amount of lemon juice, adding one tablespoonful each of grated lemon 
P* and grated orange rind, one-half cupful of chopped nuts to the jelly and pouring into 


wet molds and serving on lettuce with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing, makes 
a delicious Orange Nut Salad. 


NOTE: If the Acidulated package is used 4% of the Lemon Flavoring may be 
used in place of the lemon juice in this salad recipe, saving the cost of lemons. 
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KNOX GELATINE 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 






























Note: So many readers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal have asked why experts 
call Knox the “/-to-1"’ Gelatine that we 
give the answer here:— Because of its 
economy—each package makes 4 pints of 
jelly—s times more than the flavored 
brands.” 








CELATINE 


PACKED a YY 
CHARLES B.KNOX GELATINE CO.1N 
| OMNSTOWN.N Y 5. A.. MONTREA AN ADE 












This package contains an envclope 
of pure Lemon Flavor for the con- 
venience of the busy housewife, 


HIGHEST MED RLO'S FAIR | 

| PACKED B8Y § 

B.KNOX GELATINE.CO.1mc. | 
: NC. 
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4 Send your grocer’s name and address and receive, free, my 
, Recipe Books ‘‘ Dainty Desserts”’ and ‘‘ Food Economy,” which 

contain many new ideas on dessert and salad-making. } 
i : 


| “Whenever arecipe calls for Gelatine—it means KNOX’’ |i 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Do you remember,” Thurston asked his 
wife one evening, ‘when I was promoted to 
buyer?” 

The light of memory shone in her eyes as 
she nodded. 

“How did I act?” he demanded. 

“There was hardly any living with you,” 
she retorted. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Nothing;. I was just thinking of my 
successor.” 

Now it was not remarkable that Bryce, 
having aided in the compounding of 
romance, should have been interested in 
its further developments. Theoretically, of 
course, he should have felt equal interest 
in each of the component parts. Actually, 
however, he slighted Mr. Thomas Allison; 
just why is inexplicable; it could hardly 
have been because the new buyer in Gowns 
was not rendered notable by the possession 
of dimples in his elbows—or by other agree- 
able attributes, such as clear gray eyes and 
a nice lot of blond brown hair which either 
waved by nature or lent itself graciously to 
a cultivated ripple. Bryce, having an in- 
satiable eye for details, could hardly have 
failed to notice at least these qualities in 
Jean Magregor. But he was not influenced 
by them. Not at all. He subscribed, vig- 


_orously, to the doctrine that in business 


beautiful is as beautiful does. 


Nee Jean Magregor sur- 
prised the interest in his glance one 
morning and instantly turned away, in a 
manner that subtly suggested a snub ad- 
ministered. He was amused. Toward her 
he had mentally developed a deus ex machina 
attitude, and her reflex struck him as rather 
a joke. At the same time he took warning. 
To let either of his protégés suspect his in- 
terest in their affairs would be poor business 
indeed. Thereafter he conducted himself 
with great circumspection during his daily 
tour of the Bargain Basement Aisle. 

He was so circumspect, so admirably 
casual, that Laura O’Laughlin, at the next 
table to Jean’s, mentioned the fact. “‘Oh, 
you baby vamp!” she began by way of 
prelude. 

Jean’s straight brows, which had the 
good sense to match her dark lashes instead 
of her blond-brown hair, came together 
ptzzledly. “What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“Ho, ho, Miss Innocence!” scoffed Laura. 
“T suppose you haven’t even noticed Mr. 
Bryce Winsor.” 

Jean’s gray eyes widened in honest sur- 
prise. “Why—the idea!” she exclaimed. 
“He certainly hasn’t noticed me.” Even as 
she spoke, however, memory of the glance 
she had intercepted caused her to blush. 

“Oh, hasn’t he?” jibed Laura. “Think 
my eyes are made of glass?”’ No one would 
have suggested that. “‘There’s two kinds of 
men,” went on Laura, with that wisdom 
compared to which that of the serpent is as 
nothing: “One rushes right in and tries to 
grab your hand and call you ‘Baby Doll,’ 
and the other starts by pretending that he 
doesn’t know you're alive—looks right away 
in the opposite direction if you as much as 
catch his eye. 1”—with profound convic- 
tion—“‘am wise.” 

This time Jean’s blush was thorough; it 
went much farther than the roots of her 
hair. “‘ Nonsense!” she said sharply. 

Laura snorted. “Somebody,” she sug- 
gested, ‘ought to put a flea in Mr. Thomas 
Allison’s ear.” 

Eleven times out of twelve Laura would 
have been right. Impersonal interest meant 
nothing to her; she would have suggested 
that “you tell that to Sweeney.” She had 
her suspicions. And if her quick and acute 
brown eyes could have penetrated to the 
office of the assistant to the president at that 
instant, the worst of them would have been 
strengthened, to say the least. 


RYCE had requested the employment 

manager to give him his records con- 
cerning Jean Magregor. If he had been 
obliged to defend this action he would have 
undoubtedly replied, with justifiable heat, 
that he was actuated only by a generous, 
kindly, wholly academic interest—the in- 
terest that Mr. Deus Ex Machina would 
naturally feel. 

From Jean Magregor’s card it appeared 
that she was American born, aged twenty, 
white and single. Furthermore she was 
without physical deformity or infirmity and 
she had been in Fairfield’s employ for four 
months. Previous to that she had not been 
employed. The address given was in Con- 
cord Square, a neighborhood, he knew, 
given over to lodging houses. In blanks for 
that purpose, the oe ge ae a manager 


had written his personal conclusions: 

Appearance . . Good 
Intelligence. . . . Good 
Personality . Good 


Enthusiasm, decidéd Bryce, was not a 
cardinal sin among employment managers. 
From his own observations he felt confident 
that Jean Magregor was much above the 
average type Of girl to be,found in Fairfield’s, 
This, of course, was merely incidental, 
The assistant to the president of Fairfield’s 
wasn’t paid three thousand a year to revise 
the reports of the employment manager. He 
had other and more important duties. That 
was probably why Bryce neglected Mr. 
Thomas Allison. It was not until the latter 
had been a full-fledged buyer for almost a 
week that Bryce came into contact with 
him. He was on the fifth floor and, having 
dropped casually into Gowns, he found him- 
self giving Thurston’s successor an amount 
of attention that would have flattered the 
latter, provided the latter had not been per- 
mitted to share the conclusions. 


N THE past Mr. Thomas Allison had felt 

scorn for his immediate chief. Thurston, 
with a deplorable lack of sartorial flair, had 
worn a plain and sometimes wrinkled sack 
suit. This, in the eye of his assistant, had 
shown a lack of tone and feeling for the 
niceties of his position. In his heart Mr. 
Thomas Allison had highly resolved that if 
he ever got a chance he would dress the rile 
with talent and with taste. He was now do- 
ing so. Though it was high August, with all 
that connotes, he was attired in black cuta- 
way, delicately striped gray trousers and 
patent-leather shoes. As a final touch of dis- 
tinction he wore a chaste and conservative 
boutonniére. 

In short, Class was Mr. Thomas Allison’s 
middle name, and he didn’t intend to let 
anybody forget it. Only it was engraved 
upon him instead of on his visiting card. 

“Mr. Thurston,” he informed Bryce, 
“was too conservative. As a result Fair- 
field’s has always been a follower of the 
fashions, instead of a leader. The fall mod- 
els he bought on his last trip abroad are be- 
ginning to come in and frankly I am not 
satisfied with them. I ——” 

Bryce could not help interrupting: “The 
department always did pretty well under 
Thurston.” He did show restraint, how- 
ever, in not adding: “And Thurston would 
still be with us if Marston’s hadn’t taken 
him into the firm.” 

The new buyer bristled. ‘Well, just wait 
till I get a chance to show what I can do,” 
he said aggressively. 

“You might wait until you had done 
something before boasting,” thought Bryce. 


Te passage left him curiously annoyed. 
He couldn’t see anything at all to Mr. 
Thomas Allison, and he was surprised, very 
much surprised, that Jean Magregor could. 
He considered this at length without reach- 
ing any other conclusion than the very 
unoriginal one that “women are certainly 
queer.” And, so concluding, he came to his 
feet and went to the window of his office. 
“Tt’s hot—darned hot!” he growled. And 
then, as his eye took in, without consciously 
seeing, the blue expanse of harbor, he made 
himself a round promise. He would make 
no further attempts to advance the course 
of true love. It involved too darn much 
responsibility. He had surrendered to a 
generous impulse to give opportunity to 
Mr. Thomas Allison to show what was in 
him. The latter was certainly doing just 
that. A fragment of Horace came to mind: 


But oh, when Fortune fills thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half thy canvas in. 


It would be as well, he thought grimly, ‘if 
Mr. Thomas Allison might be persuaded to 
paste that in his hat. He was carrying al- 
together too much canvas. 

“But I suppose,” he decided pessimisti- 
cally, “that she thinks he’s simply grand.” 

It is to be feared that at the moment he 
wouldn’t have given Jean Magregor a rating 
of more than seventy per cent. 

Anyway, the matter was out of his hands. 
He decided to put it from his mind definitely. 
and did so so thoroughly that the next time 
he passed through the Bargain Basement 
Aisle, Laura O’Laughlin grinned wickedly. 

After he had passed out of earshot she 
said slyly to Jean: “What have you been 
doing to his nibs now?” 

“You make me tired,” Jean assured her. 

“He acted,” continued Laura, quite un- 
abashed, “‘as if you had been stepping on his 
pet corn.” She waited for some retort, but 
none was forthcoming. Then she added: 
“Is Mr. Allison going to take you to the 
annual outing?” Jean’s flushed face took 
on added color, but she maintained silence, 
at which Laura began to hum the Wedding 
March, breaking off to say: “If it’s a morn- 
ing wedding, he can wear his business suit. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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Healthy Childhood 
depends on 


proper food 


Growing children need nourishing food to 
sustain them and build them up. Warm, 
wholesome coofed Ralston gives them the 
right foundation. Body-building proteins; 
delicious wheat flavor—children /ove it. 
Grown-ups do, too. In checkerboard 
packages—at your grocer’s. 


7 


Try Purina Branzos— Mother Goose 
The Wheat Food Laxative Recipe Book 


The only bran food that Send the top of a Ralston 
can be cooked as porridge. box for Mother Goose 
Makes fine bread and muf- _ Recipe Book, illustrated 
fins. In checkerboard pack- by C. M. Burd—in eight 
ages at your grocer’s. colors. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ry this Recipe 


JACK AND JILL 
GINGERBREAD. 


1 cup sorghum molasses 
4 cup vegetable oil or melted fat 
4 cup sour milk 
1 cup flour 
1 cup Purina Branzos 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon cloves 
1} teaspoons soda 


Measure fat, then sorghum, and 
latter will not stick to cup. 


Put all ingredients into bowl, 
beat well together and bake in a 
slow oven, 
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A child can start or stop the A-B-C Super Electric Washer, as 














shown in the picture. The wringer is easily swung into any 














desired position, and locked firmly in place; starting, stopping 





or reversing the wringer is simply a matter of moving a small a 

















lever—easy to understand und operate. 



































































































































































































































































































































long-wearing qualities. 





A-B-C 


Super [Flectric 


America’s Leading Washing Machine 








Extreme simplicity gives the A-B-C Super Electric 
its splendid appearance, ease and quietness of operation and 
It is free from any complicated ma- 
chinery that might get out of order, or puzzle the operator. 


The A-BC is the ONLY full-cabinet cylinder 


washing machine. All moving parts are enclosed. ‘Children and 
household pets can play around while it is being operated with 
absolutely no danger of injury. It is impossible for clothing to 
be caught or torn by any part of the washer. 


These are points of first importance in purchasing 
an electric washer, especially for mothers of small children, or 
where the washing is to be done by a servant. 


The A-BC dealer nearest you will gladly demonstrate 
these “safety first” features in your own home, and arrange 
easy terms of payment—a small amount down, and a year to 
pay the balance. 


Write for beautiful 20-page book, ““The A-B-C of 
Washday”’—entirely free. It contains suggestions 
by Mildred Maddocksof Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute for systematizing your washings. e’ll also 
give you the name of the nearest A-B-C dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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At the 





In cakes, puddings, 
candies, etc., it’s the 
flavoring that counts! 
Use Price’s Vanilla 
Extract—the pure 
juice from the. best 
vanilla beans. 





This tea ball should be in every home. 


a long time. 
and an ornament to the tea table. 


PRICE FLAVORING 
EXTRACT CoO. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


give. Our trade mark 
Pohlson dealer in your town. Look for it. 
for catalogue. Teaette Postpaid $1.50. 





In Business 66 years 


’ When Friends Drop In 





A little pinch of tea in this shining ball 
Will make so mighty cozy the unexpected call. 


| welcome gift for any woman frien1. The lasting pleasure 
it gives will cause the donor to be happily remembered for 
Convenient, simple and fascinating to use 
Silver plated, gold 
lined, and comes attractively boxed with dainty gift card. 
One of the many charming things shown in our catalogue 
containing gift suggestions for all occasions. i 
you solve perplexing questions about what to 
is displayed by the 


Pohlson Gift Shops, Dept.1, Pawtucket, R. I. 


No. 2054 


It makes a most 


It will help 


Send 
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WALL PAPERS 


QUALITY GUARANTEED — PLEASING PRICES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 


In this Laura was not wholly ingenuous. 
Since Mr. Thomas Allison had been pro- 
moted he had made no trips to the Bargain 
Basement Aisle. This was not wholly to be 
wondered at; as a mere assistant in a sack 
suit he could permit himself certain conde- 
scensions that his new dignity, to say noth- 
ing of his sartorial glory, would forbid. The 
gossip of his department, percolating to the 
basement, made it plain that his promotion 
had affected his head. What Laura wanted 
to know was, had it affected his heart? In 
other words, was Mr. Thomas Allison con- 
tinuing his courtship outside 

“Ask her yourself,” Laura advised one 
seeker of knowledge; and added: ‘‘Com- 
pared to her when she doesn’t feel like 
speaking a clam’s a monologue artist.” 

“She turned down Eddie Witham,” ob- 
served the other, ‘‘so she must have hopes 
that he’ll take her.” 


VIDENTLY these hopes were not with- 

out foundation. The great day came. 
Fairfield’s army of employees, augmented 
by casuals recruited from wives and chil- 
dren, sweethearts and “‘ gentlemen friends,” 
moved upon Riverside and’ proceeded to 
enjoy its annual outing. The sun blazed; 
the band blared. A cash boy fell into the 
river and was rescued by a shipping clerk, 
who tried to look modest when everybody 
assured him that he ought to have a Carnegie 
medal. 

Helen McSorley, of Corsets, proclaimed 
that she had been robbed, but blushed later 
when she confessed she had discovered the 
missing purse on some part-of her person 
not disclosed. A gum machine which took 
pennies without yielding returns plied a 
brisk and nefarious trade and presented a 
brazen countenance to highly derogatory 
comment, 

A thousand couples settled the momen- 
tous question whether they should watch 
the ball game between the Delivery De- 
partment and the Bargain Basement or 
take in the field sports. 

In and among this throng, lending it an 
incomparable suggestion of tone, moved 
Mr. Thomas Allison, adorned in immaculate 
white flannels. A young English duke, min- 
gling with his tenantry on some festive 
occasion, might have achieved the same 
subtle air of condescension. The criticism 
leveled at him was not kind. One thing, 
however, was held to be in his favor. He 
had chosen to share his splendor with Jean 
Magregor, who looked cool and exceedingly 
sweet in a linen frock the simplicity of 
which was a matter of taste, not cost. 





LSO present was Bryce Winsor. He had 
cast aside hat, coat and dignity and was 
busily engaged in making things go. The 
program had been arranged to include what 
the salvaged cash boy referred to, with 
proper disdain, as ‘‘the skirts,”’ and these, 
though half inclined to participate, must 
needs be coaxed. Bryce undertook the task, 
cajoling and encouraging possible contest- 
ants. 

“Go on, Sadie,” 
friend. 

‘*Stop pushing me,” commanded Sadie. 

“The first prize is a five-pound box of 
chocolates,” suggested Bryce. 

“Well, I will if you will,” said Sadie, to 
her best friend. 

“That’s the talk,” applauded Bryce; 
“both of you go in.” 

They joined the contestants, giggling 
and self-conscious. 

And Bryce moved on to repeat the same 
formula. 

One girl varied it. Her name was not 
known to him, but it happened to be Laura 
O’Laughlin. 

“Why don’t you ask Jean Magregor? 
She’s over there,” she suggested demurely. 

Bryce looked startled, though that wasn’t 
the word Laura used afterward. He recov- 
ered himself quickly, however. “I will,” he 
promised. 

In spite of herself Jean blushed; but that 
was Laura’s fault, putting silly notions in 
her head. ‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed, and hesi- 
tated and glanced at Mr. Thomas Allison. 
The latter looked outraged. Jean turned 
back to Bryce. ‘‘I—I think I’d rather not,” 
she said. 

Bryce felt an inexplicable desire to force 
the issue further, but just how was not clear 
tohim, soheacknowledged defeat. Through- 
out the event—it happened to be an egg- 
and-spoon race—he cogitated unfavorably 
upon Mr. Thomas Allison. It was apparent 
that he had interested himself in the further- 
ing of the fortunes of an insufferable puppy. 
When the race was finished he let the reins 
slip into other hands. As he left the athletic 
field he happened, by the merest chance of 
course, to glimpse Jean Magregor and her 
young man. They stood aside, and it was 


suggested Sadie’s best 


apparent that Mr. Thomas Allison was in a 
frame of mind that can best be described as 
masculine. 

“T won’t stand for it,” he was declaiming 
in a give-me-liberty-or-give-me-death tone, 

Jean caught Bryce’s eye and colored. 

Apparently she tried to subdue the orator, 
for—— “Why should I ‘s-sh-shh’?” de- 
manded he distinctly and antagonistically. 

To Bryce the outing had suddenly be- 
come utterly distasteful. The heat, the dus‘, 
the noise all sickened him. He decided that 
he would have a lunch put up, hire a canoe 
po paddle up river until he achieved soli- 
tude. 

At the boathouse the attendant regarded 
him dubiously. ‘I don’t know as I’ve got a 
canoe I can let you have - 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, go and find 
out!” exploded Bryce. 

He had been out in the sun all morning, 
quite bareheaded and doubtless that was his 
excuse. He certainly was in a frame of 
mind. He waited, hands thrust into his 
pockets and brows puckered, thoroughly 
convinced that love is blind and that they— 
names and antecedents not given—would 
live unhappily for ever after. That was the 
way with people—rushing haphazardly into 
matrimony ——” 

The attendant broke in upon his thoughts. 
““There’s one canoe,”’ he said in a take-it-or- 
leave-it voice; he had asked himself who 
og gink thought he was. “It leaks a little, 

ut a 

“Tt will do,” Bryce broke in curtly. 

‘Launch it.” 


te canoe was launched. Bryce rolled 
_ & his sleeves up over tanned forearms, em- 
barked and started up stream in a way that 
suggested that the current had better not try 
to detain him. He had gone perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile—the blare of the band was still 
too much for him—when he made the discov- 
ery that the attendant was a rank optimist. 

He regarded the influx of water. “If this 
canoe leaks a little,” he said, “then a sieve 
is a standard marine risk.” 

The canoe, as if encouraged by recogni- 
tion of its efforts, began to fill with fresh and 
amazing rapidity. 

“Good night!” murmured Bryce and, 
hastily placing his feet on a thwart, he 
turned his craft toward the river’s bank. 

He reached this safely and made his way 
forward, trying to avoid stepping in the 
water. He was ashore before he remem- 
bered that he had placed his lunch under 
the rear seat. He could see it from where he 
stood, and it became plain to him that, had 
he been wise, he would have had it packed 
in an individual Noah’s Ark. “Oh, damn!” 
he;said. 

There was a slight rustle overhead. He 
glanced up at the stately elm which shaded 
him and found himself gazing straight into 
the eyes of Jean Magregor, seated on a 
rustic platform built among the gnarled 
branches. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said hastily. “I 
didn’t know you were there.” 

Jean hesitated, then smiled. ‘I suspected 
as much,” she acknowledged demurely. 
“Anyway—you only said what I felt.” 

The significance of her being alone struck 
him. The course of true love had not been 
running smooth. But apparently he was not 
of the world that loves a lover; he didn’t 
feel the least bit sorry. 

“My lunch got wet,” he explained. 

“So did mine—or rather drowned. It fcll 
into the river.” 

Bryce’s spirits, which had been miracu- 
lously uplifted, began to fall. “Then 
somebody has gone to get you some more?” 
he hazarded, feeling in his bones that this 
was so. 

His bones proved unprophetic. She 
shook her head. “But it doesn’t matter; 
it’s so hot I don’t feel the least bit hungry 
anyway.” 

Bryce was shocked. “But you must eat !” 
he told her. ‘‘ Will you wait until I get an- 
other lunch—for both of us?”’ 

This required an instant of consideration 
before Bryce was empowered to purchase 
another lunch. 

He was quite concerned to find that the 
desserts were all gone, but “Tt doesn't 
make any difference,” she said practically, 
and moved over matter of factly, so that he 
might sit down too. 








HE sun dappled them; the river fur- 

nished soft music, the band having gone 
toeat. They were agreed that it wasa lovely 
day and that the outing was a great success. 
(He thought so at the instant.) But what 
they said didn’t matter. He liked the qual- 
ity of her voice, her direct glance, her pois¢ 
and utter lack of little flutterings. And 10 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 _ 
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This interior shows the Chippendale 
Cabinet. There are fifteen 
other Edison Period “Phonographs. 





Lady Randolph Churchill 


Lady Randolph Churchill is the 
mother of Winston: Churchill, Sec- 
retary for War in the British 
Government, and the sister-in-law of 


the Duke of Marlborough. 
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“What an extraordinary man Mr. 
: ie) GF Edison is. He perfects his phono- te af 
é graph to a point where its realism 
‘is astounding. Then he deter- ' 
<« _ mines to make each Edison Phono- a fea 
) graph, even the least costly, an Fin | 
Cowk ; attractive piece of furniture. In- —~ Chrrasles 
stead of the usual dentist-like a 
: looking cabinet, his designers have ~ . 
ag Sag succeeded in putting the character leno AA 
Y ’ and feeling of the best period§ into * 


Pe ) his phonograph cases. These grace- | foul Pa 
ful and artistic productions will ‘ 
————-~ be hailed with delight by all who Pe 
Qk. s can afford them, and will cause ois ake 
Mr. Edison’s new phonograph,to . 
¢ > aa be received in many houses where Dr a ‘ Ye 
ZR less worthy machines have not Tae i 
is been welcomed héretofore.”’ 7 
tia. ~-R Hew 
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‘Lt letter comes from the best drawn the very natural conclusion 
furnished house in all England. that they can be afforded by only the 
Its writer is England’s greatest au- fortunate few. This is absolutely con- 
thority on furniture. Praise from trary to the fact. Mr. Edison has 
Lady Randolph Churchill is the Old _ placed authentic period cabinets with- 
World's stamp of approval on Mr. in the reach of every one. He has 
Edison’s adaptations of Europe’s required that a period cabinet be de- 
richest furniture treasures. veloped for each New Edison,— even 


A reading of her letter, however, the lowest priced models. 


shows that Lady Churchill has been These wonderful instruments in their 
led by her furniture-knowledge into beautiful cases are pictured and de- 
a misconception. So artistically con- scribed in our new book, “Edison and 
ceived, so exquisitely made are these Music”. Write for it. Thomas A. 
Edison Period Cabinets that she has _ Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


he NEW EDISON 


The New Edison, as a musical instrument, is also distinctive from all other 
phonographs. There is absolutely no difference between the voice of a 
singer and the Re-Creation thereof by. the New Edison. 
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Our Diamond Booklet show- 
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Cuff Links Gray ny 
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Gold Cuff Links En- 
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2350 — Sardonica Brooch 
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somely enameled in k mounting, designed after platinum pieces. 

turquoise blue. Pair brilliant rhinestones. Safety catch. $6.00. 
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Fancy 


23618—-Gold Filled Collar Pin. Green Bb 
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41883 —- Sterlin wire Handle 
mm Pocket Knife with 14 kt. gold in- 
hows e ate nwo blades, 

own s1ze 5 


: ares Stare _Gliver Tea 4188 - 
Strainer with ebonized handle. *B kle it h 
Good weight and value. ‘soak % j aid © wit 
size.) $2.00. 
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39711— Bi 

vet Hand Bag 
somely beaded to 
green and amber 


39710. Traveler's Set in black leather 
folder, fitted with genuine ebony hair 
brush, cloth brush, cuticle, file, corn knife 
and Dutton hook, eomb, scissors, rg pk 
toot rush and holder, soap and toot 
paste boxes. Closes. to 94% x6x2. $11.50. aaa ett ollk tassel ey 
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41882 — Sterling Silver 
Photo Frame. Engraved 
effect, velvet easel back, 
menses 2 4x2 - (Shown 
% size). 
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15755 — Sardonica or 
White 
Cameo Ring. Attractive 
~ reen ‘gold mounting of 
acework design and new 
shape. A poet unusual 
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ver Baby Locket and 
Chain. Enameled in 
light blue both sides. 
$2.50. 
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is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


Here Are Samples of Letters From Pupils: 
“Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this year 146, and have re pt pained an ounce back. I feel 
so young and strong. It is surprising how easily I did it. 15 years younger. 
“Just think! I have not had a pill or cathartic since Mf began, and I used to take one 
every night."’ 

*My weight has increased 30 Ibs. 
nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby 
Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

_If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 8617 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Cocroft is a nati i 
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d authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men 
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profile her chin revealed that sweep of line 
that suggests both sweetness and strength. 

Mentally he contrasted her with the other 
girls to be found in Fairfield’s. It was appar- 
ent to him that she was different. (Since 
time began, how many of Eve’s daughters 
have been different ?) 

“You haven’t been in Fairfield’s very 
long,” he said suddenly. 

“Only about four months.” 

Bryce wanted to ask how she happened to 
come to Fairfield’s, and could not quite 
phrase the question. 

She gave him the information as a matter 
of course. “‘My aunt wanted me to be a 
school-teacher, but I—I can’t quite explain 
it—somehow I didn’t want to. It seems to 
me that a girl has more opportunities in a 
department store, if she has brains.” She 
glanced up at him. 

He announced that it was his profound 
conviction that this was true. ‘What is 
your ambition?” he asked, making it sound 
casual. She colored self-consciously. ‘To 
be a buyer?” he suggested, to help her out. 

“No, not a buyer.” She shook her head 
decidedly. “At least not as the ultimate 
goal.” 

“T thought ——” 

“T know that most of the girls dream 
about being buyers,” she agreed. ‘That 
is, those who don’t just dream of getting 
married.” 


sb memory of Mr. Thomas Allison in- 
terjected itself, like Banquo’s ghost. 
“Most of them do dream of getting mar- 
ried,” he could not help commenting. 

She agreed to that too. ‘‘The others, 
though—those that want to be buyers—are 
crazy to go to Paris and all that; but I”— 
her eyes met his without self-consciousness— 
“like the feeling of the store itself. I can’t 
quite express it, but there’s a bigness to it 
and”—she hesitated ever so briefly and 
then added, as if defying him—‘“‘a romance, 
I think.” 

If she had feared he would scoff, she was 
pleasantly surprised. “There is,” he said 
with emphasis. “That’s what gets me—the 
romance of it,” he continued confidentially. 
“Lots of people can’t see it “ 

He was off, riding the crest of one of his 
pet enthusiasms. And to her other qualities 
she added that of being a good listener, 
There was no jug or book of verses—only 
a bough, a discarded lunch box and a 
“thou” towhom he could talk about himself. 
But Riverside approached Paradise enow, 
until 

“Oh, you Jean Magregor!” came a voice 
from the river. And Jean, glancing around, 
recognized Laura O’Laughlin and blushed 
beautifully. 

The spell was broken; and it was as well 
that looks can’t sink canoes, else Bryce’s 
would have done just that. 

Jean sprang up. “I—I ought to go back,” 
she said confusedly, thinking only of what 
Laura would say now! 

Bryce made no effort to detain her. An 
instant before he had been conscious of a 
large impulse to endow her, who sat there 
listening to him so interestedly, with her 
heart’s desire. That, however, was because 
he‘ had forgotten, for the time being, what 
this was. Now the sobering thought came 
to him that her heart’s desire was Mr. 
Thomas Allison. 

Constraint enmeshed them. ‘Thank 
you—for everything,” she managed. 

Bryce waved that away as nothing. “T’ll 
take this canoe back and tell the man who 
gave it to me what I think of him,” he said; 
which he did, in a way that left no room for 
doubt in the man’s mind. 


jf. TERWARD Bryce wandered purpose- 
lessly about the grounds. He came upon 
Mr. Thomas Allison, with dignity still in- 
vulnerable, but with his immaculateness 
somewhat sullied by one of those green dec- 
orations with which nature loves to present 
white flannels. 

Mr. Thomas Allison had evidently sat 
not wisely, but too well. He was conversing 
with Miss Masters, the buyer in Corsets, 
with what to the casual eye might have 
seemed a pleasurable, even enthusiastic 
meeting of minds. Bryce, however, caught 
a certain restlessness in his gaze and man- 
ner, as if he had lost something and wouldn’t 
be happy until he found it. 

This conclusion was strengthened by the 
further sight of Mr. Thomas Allison on the 
train bound into Boston. The buyer looked 
chastened and that much more human, but 
he was at peace. 

Jean Magregor sat with him; evidently 
they had made up, although it was appar- 
ent—if not to the casual eye, at least to 
Bryce’s—that the status quo resembled an 
armistice more than a peace, in so far as she 
was concerned. 








Ahead of them, to express their ebulli- 
tions, several engaged couples—or if they 
weren’t engaged they ought to have been— 
had resurrected “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” They sang with lusty sentimentality ; 


‘For mem-ry has paint-ed this per-fect day, 
With col-ors that never-er fade, 

And we find, at the end of a per- -fect day, 
The soul—of a friend we’ve made.” 


Jean met Bryce’s glance and smiled. He 
repaid her in kind, but somehow he was no! 
attuned to the lay of the perfect day. He 
wondered why he had refused the Fairfields’ 
invitation to motor in with them and chosen 
instead to ride in a hot, noisy train. 


ag that night it struck him, suddenly, 
that he was wasting a great deal too 
much thought on Jean Magregor. That was 
nonsense; it must stop. He closed his eyes 
quite determinedly and began to count a lot 
of silly sheep jumping over a hedge. 

“‘One—two—three—four.” He rose to 
punch his pillow. 

The following Monday Fairfield suggested 
a vacation. 

“But I haven’t been here long enough,”’ 
Bryce protested. 

“That’s all right,”’ Fairfield assured him. 
He glanced at him and appraised him. 
“You'd better take a week or ten days 
anyhow.” 

Bryce surrendered; he did feel rather 
stale. He went to Magnolia, where he was 
enthusiastically welcomed by a score of per- 
fectly good girls, some of whom he knew 
very well and almost any of whom one 
would have thought he might have liked to 
know better. They certainly did not put ob- 
stacles in the way of exploration. But 
Bryce, like most ambitious young men, was 
wary. No hostages to fortune for him at 
this stage of the game. 

August swung into September, with no 
perceptible slackening of torridity; and 
then, on a humidity-laden day that was 
without equal that summer for sheer un- 
comfortableness, he suddenly packed up 
and returned to Boston. 

“You certainly chose a humdinger to 
come back in,” suggested Fairfield, glancing 
at his assistant’s bronzed face. 

“T got sick of doing nothing all day 
long,” explained Bryce. 

One of the very first things he did was to 
drop down to the Bargain Basement. He 
had an academic interest in the conditions 
down there; he wanted to see if they were as 
bad as he had pictured them while he was 
enjoying the sea breeze at Magnolia. They 
were. And he suffered a shock when, in 
passing through the aisle, he discovered that 
Jean Magregor was missing. She couldn’t 
be on her vacation; she had not been work- 
ing in Fairfield’s long enough either. There- 
fore she must be sick. This bothered him 
mightily; doubtless because she had re- 
vealed herself to him as a girl with brains 
and vision, of exactly the type Fairfield’s 
needed. 

Subsequently he discovered her at the 
glove counter on the first floor and was 
wholeheartedly relieved; doubtless because 
that proved that instead of Fairfield’s hav- 
ing lost a valuable recruit it had designated 
her for merited promotion. 


‘le same day, in the evening, he found 
himself in Concord Square. He walked 
bythe solid rowof brick houses that, once the 1e 
home of solid, prosperous citizens, had no’ 

become the refuge of those not so solid o or 
at least not so prosperous. Surprisingly 
enough he recalled Jean’s exact number, 
and he gave the house bearing it particul: | 
attention. This, beyond question, display ed 
a commendable interest in the conditions 
under which Fairfield’s employees were 
housed. He even glanced up at the win- 
dows, wondering which might be hers. Also 
he wondered how the romance might be 


- progressing. No definite information on this 


point was available. 

But on the third day following Bryce’s 
return Fairfield himself broached the sub- 
ject of Mr. Thomas Allison. ‘Thurston’ $ 
successor isn’t doing as well as I had hoped,” 
he remarked. 

Bryce glanced at his chief. 
trouble?” he demanded. 

“That’s just what I can’t understand,” 
said Fairfield. He tossed a sales sheet across 
his desk. ‘Thurston had made all plans for 
this season before he left; perhaps he was 
to blame.” 

Bryce glanced over the sheet and whistled 
expressively. “It looks bad. Do you want 
me to scout about a bit?” 

“I wish you would.” 

Bryce went down to the fifth floor. At 
the moment Mr. Thomas Allison was not 
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‘The favorite with thousands of women 













FF because it washes everything in the same ideal way 

sett, that a woman washes her most delicate garments 

; a 

a oe The big cylinder of the Eden Electric Clothes Washer out of the Eden as clean as new, with a very much 
'. tt lifts all clothes, blankets and linens gently up and ‘longer life ahead of them for not having been beaten 
in tee down a countless number of times through hot suds and rubbed and frayed. 
=e in the same careful way that women wash their 
aa ee daintiest silks and laces. The Eden takes all the rub Handy to operate, easy to keep clean, the Eden saves 
rans out of the tub and cleans clothes without friction. clothes, hard work, temper and time—and, enough 
; ? . The grimy overalls of the worker, the splattered money to make its cost seem small compared with 
‘ eane clothes of the children, or stained tablecloths—come its years of dependable service. 





A Free Trial in your own home 
on your own washing 


Any Eden dealer will be glad to demonstrate the Eden in your own 
home without obligation or expense. 











Every woman can enjoy the comfort Investing a little every month in an 


and economy of Eden Dipt Laundering Eden buys your liberty from washday 
together with the many thousands of 


oh Eden wcere, by buying on Eden the worry and means an everlasting abun- 


OY te eee bought. The Eden soon pays for itself. linens. 
(os >) ~ Bae P 












See the Eden Dealer today or write us 
for interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated book, ““An Eden in the Home.” 


Brokaw-Eden Company 





New York City 


St. Louis San Francisco Denver 





The wringer of the Eden 
swings into six different i- 
tions, in each of whi it 
securely locks. 








@4 The wringer swings around 
Y without moving the machine 
and wrings out of rinse water 
into blue water. Each opera- 
tion is simple and light. 
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‘“‘Gems from Mammy’s 
Southern Kitchen” is 
our quaint new cook- 


for 100 delightful oats 
and corn table delicacies 
which will tempt the most 
discriminating palate. 
Send 6c in stamps to 
Desk J, Purity Oats 
Company, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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OW do you know 


your family the best rolled oats? 


Experiment! Compare! 


Spread a box of Purity Oats on the table. 
You'll see the very uncooked flakes are cleaner, 


bigger, meatier. 


The exclusive Purity process develops each 


flake to its highest flavor. 
strength. 


By its appetizing looks, by its delicious aroma, 
by its wonderful nut-like taste, you will know 
that Purity Oats is infinitely better,— and cooks 


in half the usual time. 


Contains recipes 
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Such Wonderful 
Flakes! | 


Purity Oats Co., Keokuk and Davenport, Ia. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


K & DAVENPO 


s’ Home Journal for November, 1919 
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It multiplies its 
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NET WEIGHT: POUND 
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Maternitys7,, - 


BIG 76-page Style Book, picturing hun- , 
dreds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Corsets—specially designed for 
Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. Largest 
Maternity Specialists in the world. All ap- 
parel made by ourselves. Best materials, 
Lowest prices. Send for your Book today, 


LaneBryant °*' Fifth Ave. $ti#a New York 
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FREE CAT. Give Name cf School or 
CATALOG Club and Number in Class 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 


enamel. Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 

doz. Sterling silver, 50c ea., $5.00 doz. & 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

100 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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~ TREO- 
elastic diaphrag tri; 
edge supports and reduces diaphragm without 


pressure, and is a very great advantage. Retail $3 
and $3.50 at dealers, or write for illustrated booklet. 


The All-Elastic Corset TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


ADE entirely of porous woven 


FREE Booklet. 


is made of “ Paraknit,"’ a new kind 





PATENTED 








160-B Fifth Avenue - rf 





(With the Feature Strip” 


















M web, which “gives” freely to every movement 
of the body, yet firmly holds the figure. Lends grace | 
with absolute comfort. Our patented methodofcon- \¥J 
struction and character of materials used make it 
equally desirablefor street, dancing, evening orsport 
wear; white or flesh tint. Retail, Misses’ lengths, 
$4.00 to $7.00; Adults lengths, $4.50 to $10.00. 
CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 
ture strip of elastic above the elastic waist-line 
band, and, therefore, supports the body above and 
below the waist-line. Other similar all-elastic gar- 
ments are simply hip-confiners, and Not Elastic 
Corsets. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 


TREO “Paraknit” Brassiere 


open work, elastic material, invented by us which is 

very, very flexible, extremely stylish, and healthful. 
Baint ry vee H 

strip at lower 


In Canada, Address, EISMAN & CO., Toronto 


surgical elastic 













of light weight, 
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Paraknit 
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New York 
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apparent, and Bryce took the opportunity 
to look about. Several expensive models, 
quite obviously of Paris origin, were dis- 
played on forms. As he stood there, study- 
ing these, a customer emerged from a dress- 
ing room, followed ‘by a saleswoman who 
deftly swung a mirror into position. Before 
this the customer paused to examine her- 
self. 

“It’s a Worth design,” the saleswoman 
assured her insidiously. 

The customer pirouetted slowly. “It’s 
beautiful,’ she admitted, frowning a little. 
“But—isn’t it awfully extreme?” 


T THAT instant Mr. Thomas Allison 
appeared. Bryce greeted him and, with 
still an eye and an ear for the customer, 
asked the buyer, in a tone purposely kept 
casual, about business. At which Mr. 
Thomas Allison became voluble. He admit- 
ted quite frankly that he wasn’t satisfied— 
not at all satisfied. And he admitted, as 
frankly, that it was all Thurston’s fault. 

“Thurston had been losing his pep,” he 
explained. “I had noticed it for some time. 
He was conservative rather than original. 
I managed to get rid of some of his fall stock 
to other buyers, but to replace it I had to 
take what I could get rather than what I 
wanted. Next season I'll start without a 
handicap of that kind.” 

Bryce noted that the customer was with- 
drawing to the dressing room, and he could 
tell, by the saleswoman’s manner, that she 
had given up hope of making a sale. He felt 
quite sure that she might have given him a 
clew why, but he knew that it would not be 
good business to ask her. He did not doubt 
that Mr. Thomas Allison was at fault, but 
just how he could not say. Of course it 
would be possible to dispose of him, but 
that would be an extreme step; and Fair- 
field’s policy was not to take extreme steps 
until every possible remedy had been ex- 
hausted. 

But what was the remedy? 

In his office Bryce drummed thoughtfully 
on his desk and concentrated on the prob- 
lem. The fact that he did not like Mr. 
Thomas Allison—or that somebody else did 
a lot—did not enter into the situation. Or 
perhaps, on second thought, it did. He was 
responsible for the buyer’s elevation. He 
had experimented with human chemicals; 


he had given Mr. Thomas Allison a chance: 


to show what was in him. Now it looked as 
if the experiment was going to prove a fizzle. 
If Mr. Thomas Allison was demoted or dis- 
charged, what would be the effect—on Jean 
Magregor? 

That question was not answered, because 
it immediately suggested a solution that he 
clutched at. 

“T’ll do just that,’ he promised himself 
with satisfaction. 


T APPEARED, that evening, that doing 

“just that” involved considerable prep- 
aration. Bryce selected a scarf with great 
care, tied it with critical nicety, and then 
surveyed himself exhaustively in the mir- 
ror before starting on his self-appointed 
mission. He was motivated by the highest, 
most chivalrous of impulses, and that, un- 
doubtedly, was why his heart acted so ab- 
surdly as he ascended the front steps of a 
lodging house in Concord Square. 

He pushed the button and then waited 
an appreciable interval before an elderly 
woman, with an expression of chronic griev- 
ance, opened the door and gazed at him 
unblinkingly and silently. “Speak now or 
forever hold your peace,” her manner 
seemed to suggest. 

“Miss Magregor?” asked Bryce. 

The woman surveyed him without en- 
thusiasm and decided to permit him to 
enter. “I'll see if she is in,” she said as she 
closed the door. 

Bryce waited in the hall. It was murky 
and musty. Also there was an unmistakable 
odor that suggested that the landlady pro- 
vided board as well as lodging and that, 
with the innate perversity of her kind, she 
chose warm days on which to present 
corned beef and cabbage. But there was no 
questioning her respectability or that of the 
house she ran. A certain implacability 
toward mankind and its manifestations was 
apparent, even in her back, as she weariedly 
ascended the stairs. 

“To see me?” Bryce heard Jean’s fresh 
voice repeat. Then there were quick steps 
along the hall and a second later she ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, pausing as she 
recognized him. 

It was plain that she was surprised and 
perhaps disappointed as well. Had she ex- 
pected to see Mr. Thomas Allison? In any 
event, she recovered and resumed her de- 
scent to greet him more graciously and to 
suggest that they move into the parlor. 


Shades of horsehair, New England austerity 
and departed ancestors! The room was a 
composite of them all. 

“Won't you sit down?” she suggested. 

He did so, unaccountably constrained, 
He cleared his throat and struggled with a 
sudden conviction that his plan was puerile. 
He cleared his throat again, conscious that 
she was looking at him expectantly. 

“‘I—I’ve come to speak about Mr. Alli- 
son,” he began, feeling somehow that he 
had been pushed over a conversational 
precipice. 

Jean’s eyes were startled; she colored 
vividly, opened her mouth as if to speak, 
and then reconsidered. 

“Things aren’t going well in his depart- 
ment and I thought that you—that you 
might tell me the reason,” he plunged on, 
with the assurance that hewas making an im- 
possible situation worse. What had become 
of the graceful phrases with which he had 
planned to approach this delicate subject? 

Jean smiled queerly. “I don’t see why 
you came to me,” she said; “‘but ——” ~ 

“You know the reason?” he asked 
quickly. And added with an unnecessary 
blush: ‘Why the sales of his department 
are falling off, I mean.” 

She hesitated, then nodded. 

“Please tell me,” he begged. To reassure 
her he added: ‘You'll understand that I 
am prompted only by kindness for Mr. 
Allison. I—we—that is, Fairfield’s wants to 
help him find himself.” (An echo, at last, of 
the graceful preamble he had prepared.) 


EAN seemed to deliberate. An electric 

street lamp across the way decided to per- 
form its nightly function and a shaft of light 
came through the window, illumining her 
face. She moved her head a little, but not 
before he had noticed the clear pallor of her 
face and the little shadows the day’s ordeal 
had etched under her eyes. The glimpse 
affected him strangely. 

“He had the idea,” she began slowly, 
“that Fairfield’s has been sort of—well, 
slow in the matter of styles hitherto.’”’ She 
glanced at Bryce. 

“He told me as much.” 

“When Mr. Thurston’s selections began 
to come in he said they were worse than 
ever. He said it was no wonder that Boston 
women looked fuddy-duddyish compared to 
New York women. And he told me he was 
going to do his best to work in some of his 
own ideas, real Paris styles, you know.” 

Bryce nodded. 

“T told him,” she went on, “that I was 
afraid that women wouldn’t wear those 
very advanced Paris styles—at least not in 
Boston. Of course they are interested in 
them and fascinated by them, and it’s a 
good plan to have some of them in stock 
just to give atmosphere; but when it comes 
to buying a gown to actually wear, they— 
at least it’s my idea that ——” 

“T think you are right,” Bryce assured 
her. ‘Please go on.” 

“They buy the modified styles such as 
the women’s fashion magazines show. They 
feel surer of them.” 

Bryce sprang up. ‘“You’ve hit the nail 
square on the head,” he informed her with 
enthusiasm. He considered an instant. “It 
would be better if he could be made to see it 
by somebody outside the firm.” He glanced 
at her expectantly. 


HE shook her head decidedly. ‘TI told 

him once what I thought,” she said. 
“And, anyhow, I’m not sure that it is nec- 
essary to tell him again. He has learned 
his lesson, even though he won’t admit it. 
And I think in the future he will be more— 
conservative.” 

In her voice there was a note of weariness, 
and it suddenly came home to Bryce why 
she looked tired—and was tired. They had 
quarreled. On the heels of that came the 
profound conviction that Mr. Thomas A|! 
son was a little brother of the swine befor: 
which pearls were cast. 

“T think that may be so,” he said ab- 
sently. 

After that silence fell between them. 1: 
had finished his mission; there was nothin< 
for him to do except to take his hat and : 

He struggled with his vocal cords. 
“Thank you.” 

Jean rose. She was just a head shor‘¢t 
than he; she had to tilt her head a little 1, 
order to meet his eyes. Always that up- 
ward glance gives a girl a subtle app 
“Tt’s nothing; but I still don’t understand 
why you came to me.” ; 

It took him by surprise; that was one “! 
the things she was expected to understan. 
He gazed down at her for a pregnant mo 
ment. About her was an indefinable {ra 
grance; her lips, slightly parted, gave her 
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A more beautiful and up-to-date piece of par- 
lor or living room furniture than the Kroehler 
Daven-O can hardly be conceived. Nor one 
more convenient or useful. 


Unlike the ordinary davenport the Kroehler 
Daven-O unfolds—by one easy, well balanced 
motion it may be converted into a full size bed. 
Sanitary, and luxuriously comfortable. Adds 
to the attractiveness of the home, materially 
enlarges the sleeping accommodations. 


Go to your enterprising furniture dealer at 


once and see a demonstration of a Kroehler 
Daven-O. 


Every Kroehler Daven-O is equipped with a 
patented, folding, metal bed-frame and sag- 
less spring. Has a Kroehler-made, thick 
felted cotton, removable mattress—high grade, 
dependable in every way, see label. 





























The Kroehler Daven-O comes in two sizes— 
long, for large rooms—short, for small rooms. 
Either contains a full size bed. 


A splendid variety of Modern Overstuffed, 
Colonial and Period styles, luxuriously up- 
holstered in richest Tapestries, Velours, Leath- 
ers or Leather Substitutes. All woods—all 
finishes— but one high standard of. quality, 
fully guaranteed. 


Ample room for pillows, extra coverings, etc., 


in folded bed. Folds and unfolds easily. 


To insure maximum satisfaction, be sure be- 
fore buying to find the Kroehler trade mark, 
the sign of the genuine. | 


Handsome, illustrated booklet and mame of 
nearest dealer in your town mailed upon 
request. 
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Cites 


Factories at: 


Kankakee, IIl. 


Naperville, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


Stratford, Ontario - 
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Comfort Top 
CORSETS! | 








Note soft pliable 


extension at top 





HIS newest idea in corsetry meets a def- 
inite need. Designed by an expert for 
real human beings who move and breathe. 
Ask for correct model for your figure. 


Kabo Corset Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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face a touch of intriguing wistfulness. He 
had trouble in collecting his thoughts. 

“T think,” he suggested, “that you can 
guess, if you try.” 

The color flamed in her face. She did not 
answer and the blood began to pound in his 
temples. The room was unbearably stuffy. 

“You like him a lot, don’t you?” he de- 
manded. 

Surely, she should have said “Sir!” to 
him. Instead, “A girl almost always likes a 
man that—likes her,”’ she equivocated. 

Bryce brushed this aside. “You are en- 
gaged to him, aren’t you?” 

“You haven’t the slightest right to ask 
me such a question,” she said, her eyes 
meeting his squarely. “It doesn’t concern 
you in the least; but, as it happens, ’'m 
not.” 

“‘Tt concerns me more than anything else 
in the world,” Bryce broke in. 


DETACHED something heard that 

with a sense of shock. A quarter of an 
hour before that same detached something 
would have branded it as nonsense. Now 
Bryce knew that it was the truest thing in 
the world. 

“But you were engaged to him?”’ he per- 
sisted. 

For an instant she defied him. Then, 
“Not exactly,” she confessed. “I—I did 
like him a lot—that is, before he became 
buyer. He liked me—to talk over things 
with me. And he seemed to want my advice. 
Afterward he changed; he just wanted to 
talk and he resented advice. I Oh, 
he’s simply smug!” Her voice trailed off. 

And if Bryce had been in a more philo- 
sophic frame of mind he might have re- 
flected that he had served as deus ex 
machina, after all. He had given Mr. 
Thomas Allison the chance to show what 
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was in him. Instead, “I know that you 
don’t know anything about me—yet,” he 
began. (But oh, didn’t she!) He tried to 
keep his voice steady, but now it rose: 
“Jean, dear!” 

The old, old trumpet call that has leveled 
so many walls, greater than those about 
Jericho—walls of caste, creed and condi- 
tion! 

“Please!” she whispered, striving to quell 
an amazing insurgence that clamored within. 


RYCE, however, evidently construed 
that as a request to snatch—no more 
poetical term would describe his impetuous 
gesture—her hand, Neither heaven—nor 
the ceiling—fell. 

He became bolder. ‘‘Would—would be- 
ing assistant to an assistant satisfy you?” 
he asked. 

In spite of something that assured her she 
was simply shameless, she whispered: “It— 
it might! Oh, no—please 





+ a 


“Miss Sennase!” Onions. scorn, Puri- 
tanical conventionality vocalized ’spoke 
from the doorway. 

Bryce held Jean within the circle of his 
arm and gazed magnificently at the dour 
figure silhouetted in the doorway. “Miss 
Magregor,” he announced, “‘has just prom- 
ised to marry me.” 

“Oh!” came a stifled protest from the 
region of his lapel. 

He, however, did not heed it. “And if 
you will please shut the door,” he continued, 
“‘and see that we are not interrupted, I’ll be 
very much obliged.” 

Eye met eye for a full second. And then 
it became apparent that Bryce had the qual- 
ities of greatness in him. The landlady 
wavered—and then shut the door softly 
behind her. 








The boys in the classrooms sit at desks 
like those in American classrooms. They 
rise smartly to do you honor and they look 
remarkably keen, alert and clean. It may 
be a class in English literature conducted 
by a young American from Michigan or 
Kansas, or a class in Chinese literature in 
charge of a Chinese teacher. There is no 
trachoma here, nor any other visible signs 
of uncleanliness. For here there is medical 
inspection and a sharply defined American 
attitude toward that virtue which is next 
to godliness. 

You descend to the lower regions of the 
dormitories and you find an elaborate ap- 
paratus of tubs and shower baths with a 
carefully prescribed checking system as to 
their use. You enter the kitchen and you 
find yourself hoping that the kitchen of 
your hotel were asclean. It probably is not. 
And however puerile the baseball and foot- 
ball teams, the gymnastics and the track 
work of these Chinese students may seem 
to the Llama priests, I am certain Confucius 
would have been delighted with them. 

For when these students go back to their 
homes in the cities and towns of China 
they will know why overcrowded dwelling 
places breed disease, why sewage water is 
certain to cause typhoid and dysentery if, 
as is often the case in China, it runs into the 
water supply. They know why no white 
man will eat salads or uncooked vegetables 
in China, and will point out the danger in 
the unspeakable method of fertilization 
practiced by the Chinese. They know some- 
thing of contagion, infection and vaccina- 
tion; they understand the hygiene of air, 
water, sunlight and clean living. They will 
understand that piercing a sufferer with 
needles or pinching an affected part with 
copper coins, or pressing a freshly killed 
chicken to an ulcer will be of little avail. 
All over the country, in Canton and Nan- 
king, in Soochow and Shanghai, and far in 
the interior to the borders of Tibet, mis- 
sionaries are teaching the Chinese youth 
along these lines. 


NE medical missionary I met in China 

was practicing his calling at a point so 
far inland that, together with his wife and 
three small children, he had traveled forty 
days by chair until he came to the navigable 
part of a river whence he could descend by 
boat to a railhead and so to the coast. At 
his remote station he represented and dif- 
fused American influence. 

It is true that missionaries are only aver- 
age human beings and seldom supermen; 
and it is only too true, regrettably, that they 
have their quarrels, squabbles and disagree- 
ments. Of these I have heard. But the 


-And Forty-five Missionaries 
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colonies that I saw, representing various 
denominations, live much as neighbors live 
in America—with this difference: Always 
they seem to have the consciousness that 
they are where they are as light bringers to 
large masses of alien populations that but 
for them would be neglected. 

For instance, China, still paying Boxer 
indemnities to all nations concerned except- 
ing ourselves, who remitted the indemnity, 
is short some 900,000 schools compared 
with her necds. Where we spend fifty dol- 
lars per capita on our education, China 
spends only sixty-seven cents. The diplo- 
mat, perforce, ignores that. The missionary 
on the other hand is forever conscious of it, 
and his aim is to remedy such a condition— 
or to help China remedy it—by equipping 
its youth with western knowledge, with sci- 
ence, with the power of organization. Some 
of the most prominent Chinese in public 
life to-day have come, in one way or another, 
under mission influence. 


O COVER the field in this article, how- 

ever, is impossible. My point was to 
note what a certain body of men and women 
whom some of us hold lightly do in the 
Orient. There is the case of Dr. O. Houghton 
Love, who runs a one-man hospital in 
Tunghsien, a dozen miles or so from Peking. 
Doctor Love’s district includes about a mil- 
lion human beings. 

In the seven years that he has been there’ 
he has by solicitation of gifts, by ceaseless 
effort and private practice at a summer 
colony among Europeans and Americans, 
gathered enough money to virtually rebuild 
his hospital into a modern, though small, 
institution. He has surrounded himsel! 
with Chinese helpers and has even created : 
valuable assistant out of a Chinese sharper 
and all-round scoundrel, by curing him of « 
disease. 

To Doctor Love’s dispensary and hospita! 
come men and women who have been af 
flicted for years with indescribable sores an: 
ailments, and he cures them and sends them 
on the way to recovery. He has thousand 
of “incurable” cases to his credit and re 
cently the governor of the district, who wa 
facing death from illness, sent for Doctor 
Love and recovered. 

Even native Chinese medicine men com 
to him to learn something about hygien: 
and first aid that may avail more than their 
nostrums. During the recent floods h 
treated thousands of the refugees and when 
the plague appeared in the region of Tungh 
sien, Doctor Love moved down to the cam) 
of the refugees, isolated and _ inoculated 
those that had been exposed and staye:! 
with them until the outbreak was checked. 
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There my heart is ev - er turn-ing all the day 
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© Shapiro, Bernstein & Co, 


st Run This Over On Your Pi ! 
HERE is“ DREAMY ALABAMA”, the waltz that everyone is humming. ‘DREAMY ALABAMA” has created 
a greater sensation than “‘ BEAUTIFUL OHIO”, by the same composer. It is one of those never-to-be-forgotten 
songs which haunt you with soul-stirring melody. As dance music—it is simply irresistible. Play the opening 
; bars of the chorus. Just run them over on your piano. 
c = - . Learn the exquisite charm of Mary Earl’s greatest 
yful leasant — 3 Ling Witching Vv composition and remember—the chorus merely gives 
au Ohio {)reams Ts" Toy Waves }/ youa taste of the treat tocome. Sheet music com- te. st 
G 1 | plete, vocal or instrumental, 35 cents per copy, or waltz success on player piano 
S S ; any three for $1.00. For orchestra, 25 cents. At all —— 
and Other reat ong Hits first-class music dealers’, or we will supply you direct. 
“Pleasant Dreams” “Ting Ling Toy” “Sweet Siamese” | | If you are keeping in touch with good popular music, 
Fox Trot or Song Fox Trot or Song Fox Trot or Song you will certainly want this song. Get your copy to-day ! 























“Hawaiian Smiles” ““WitchingWaves” “Enid Waltz” SORE AMY) AMAR Re ion music is played, 
Waltz or Song Waltz or Song Waltz or Song atres, restaurants and in homes everywhere. 


, “ ” ad ated . ' “ ” 
Waltz or Song One Step or Song Publishers: SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN €C° ERROR 
Bway €47'**St, NewYork 
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White as hoar-frost on the pump- 
kins. 
kling. Pure as an autumn breeze at 
dawn. That is Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt. 
in flavor. A necessity for a savory 
repast. 
opened cap. Request — 


Diamond 


Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” 


Ke, 
Pe 


On, a 


In texture as fine and spar- 


Free-flowing; delicate 


Sanitary package; easily 


tal 





Shaker Sa 


on request 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO.,SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt thals all Salt.” 
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The Greatest Novel Ever Written—by the 
Most Popular Author in All the World 


Harold Bell Wright 


Vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks—the 
Shepherd of the Hills country. Brian 
Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo 
are more than creations—they are 
actual, human realities. 


Illustrations by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


First Printing—Forty Carloads—750,000 Copies 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT carries a message that will strengthen 


human faith to happiness: 
fidelity, morality, etc.—are eternal facts. 


“The foundation principles of life—honesty, courage, 
Life must and will go on. You can 


neither stop it nor turn it back.”’ In the author’s inimitable, fascinating style this 
message is like a heaven-sent blessing that will cheer and give courage to millions 
of weary, storm-tossed souls that have all but gone down in these recent years of 


world chaos. 


“The Re-Creation of Brian Kent”’ is a delightful Ozark story of life 


and love, sweet and appealing with pathos, rich in philosophy, masterful in char- 
acter analysis, charming in description and intensely dramatic, not with physical 
combat, but with skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of the invisible 


forces of life. 


Full Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 





Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
“A literary gem that will live” 


' Our Big Capaies 
Books of All Publis 


publishers. 


with all their books. 

will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 

231-233 West Monroe peta CHICAGO 


E. W. seit President 


Bde ———————————— or 











16mo., Cloth 
60 Cents 


The Uncrowned King 
ao FREE 





We catalog and send by mail, at a 
big saving to you, over 25,000 books of other 


We supply the largest number of public, private and school libraries and individuals 


Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for eatalog today. A post card 




















My Barrel of Apples 


By Sarah Dean Hoffman 





@|ACH autumn, as regularly 
as the squirrel lays in his 
store of nuts for the winter, 
we have come to stow away 
our barrel of apples, though 
there are but the two of us 
to eat them. We regard them 
- as a food, not a luxury; 
aa - ra may sell in the city at ten dol- 
lars a barrel, one does not eat them by the 
barrel. We find them during our summer 
vacation and order them sent late in the 
autumn, but early enough to avoid freezing. 
Last year we were able to get a 24-bushel 
barrel of hand-picked Northern Spies in the 
country at $4.75, plus $1.50 for freight and 
cartage, whereas apples—not red, succulent, 
crispy Spies, but the more bitter Baldwins— 
sold at $4 a bushel in our city during the 
winter. 

Here is a definite saving in money, but 
perhaps the greater satisfaction comes from 
the sense of opulence the bulging barrel in 
the cellar gives, and the sense of cheer that 
comes on a winter night when the barrel 
yields its red treasure for crisp munchings in 
front of the open fire. This fresh fruit I count 
the best use of the apple in winter when green 
fresh things with native flavors are scarce. 


i MAKING plain the relative food value 
of the apple, Professor McAlpine, of 
Tasmania, says: “Suppose an apple to be 
the size of a large breakfast cup; into this 
cup put nearly half a pint of water; stir into 
it half a teaspoonful of concentrated food 
like that contained in an egg; of fatty stuff, 
like butter, a little less than half a teaspoon- 
ful; of both cane and grape sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls; of mineral matter, as muchas will 
lie ona sixpence; of acids, a little more than 
a teaspoonful; of skin and core, a little more 
than two-thirds of a teaspoonful.” 

The apple is laxative, tonic and nourish- 
ing. There is little waste; the skins and 
cores may be used in jelly. 

Apples, being rich in carbohydrates and 
low in protein, affording energy sources 
rather than tissue-forming material, should 
be served to supplement foods rich in pro- 
tein, such as cereals, grains, eggs, legumes, 
meats and fish. 

Under pressure of sudden guests, or the 
vanishing weekly allowance, my barrel of 
apples in the cellar often gives me a feeling 
of sweet security in the certainty of desserts 
sure to please. Here are a few favorites: 


Molded Apples 


6 Tart Apples 
14 Cupful of Cold 














2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Juice of 1 Lemon 


Water 2 Cupfuls of Boiling 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Water 
Gelatin 


OAK the gelatin in cold water for five 
minutes. Makea sirup of the sugar and 
boiling water. Pare and core the apples 
and cook in the sirup; turn them often to 


keep them whole. When tender, remove 
from the sirup and arrange them in a serving 
dish; add boiling water to make one pint. 
In this dissolve the gelatin; add lemon 
juice, and strain over the apples. Let stand 
until the jelly stiffens. Serve plain, with 
whipped cream or custard sauce. 


Nutted Apples 


p= and core sound, tart apples. Boil 
until almost tender. Remove to a but- 
tered plate and fill the cavities with coco- 
nut. Stick blanched almonds about each 
apple. Bake, basting with sirup made of 
sugar water and lemon juice. Top the cavi- 
ties with currant jelly when serving. 


Apple Cake 


2 Eggs, Separated 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 


4 Teaspoonful of 


Salt 
1% Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


po pelt he! the eggs and beat the yolks; 
add the milk, melted butter, salt, flour 
and _ baking powder. Beat in the ‘stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a shallow 
baking pan; cover the top with slices of 
apples, dust with half a cupful of sugar and 
mace or cinnamon. Bake for half an hour. 
Serve warm, plain or with milk or cream. 


Apple Pudding 


Tart Apples 3 Teaspoonfuls of 


Y{ Teaspoonful of Baking Powder 
Salt 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 
Cold Water 1 Egg 
114 Cupfuls of Pastry 34 Cupful of Milk 


Flour 


|S yet Rady a shallow baking dish; into it 
slice apples to come to the top; add 
cold water. Make the dough and spread it 
over the apples. Bake in a quick oven for 
about twenty-five minutes. Invert the dish 
so as to have the apples on the top. Serve 
hot with maple sirup. 


Apple and Cheese Betty 


RRANGE alternate layers of sliced ap- 
ples and bread crumbs in an oiled 
baking dish. Sprinkle each layer of apples 
with brown sugar and cinnamon, or finely 
grated, full-cream cheese, :leaving .crumbs 
for the top layer. Place the dish in a pan of 
water to bake, as it burns easily. Serve with 
sweetened cream. 


Apple Whip 


Spee four or five apples, and press them 
through a sieve. Sweeten the pulp; the 
amount of sugar depends upon the tartness 
of the apples. Fold in the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Serve with whipped cream. 





AN APPLE 


CALENDAR 





perfection in certain months. 


apple pies. Don’t buy “just apples,” 


| Diypene variety of apple has its own peculiarity and is at the height of its physical 

Certain varieties are exquisite as dessert fruit in 
the autumn, but if kept until spring may retain their physical soundness and appear- 
ance but completely lose their flavor and character. Other varieties are best in spring, 
and if used in the autumn are harsh, tasteless and repellent. 
peculiarly adapted for making apple sauce, others for baking, yet others for making 
but know your apple, and then put eating 
apples where the children can help themselves. 


Certain varieties are 





WHEN TO USE VARIETY 


SPECIAL USES 





September and October Gravenstein 


Excellent for cooking. 





October and November Grimes Golden 


A fine eating and good baking and cook- 
ing apple. It spots if kept in late 
storage. | 





October and November Jonathan 


For eating and culinary purposes. A 
splendid family apple. 





October, November and 


Winter Bananz 
December ws — 


For eating and culinary purposes. 
Makes sauce “‘like golden butter.” 




















ruary and March Rome Beauty 


November and December Delicious An eating apple that melts in the mouth. 
November and December | Wagener ee may and cooking. A good family 
November, December and . For cooking and eating both. Quality 
January Spitzenberg all through. An aristocrat. _| 
“7 December and | Optiey A good baker and ideal for eating too. | 
December, January and Stayman Both for eating and cooking. A good one 
February . to follow Delicious. a 
December, January, Feb- Culinary only. It is the champion baker 


and is good for sauce and pies. 





For eating and cooking both. Fine white 





January, February and : A ; flesh, making it beautiful for salads. 

March White Winter Pearmain White meat does not turn yellow when 
exposed to air. 

February, March, April een ’ For cooking only. It keeps its shape in 
and May Arkansas Black pies and sauce. 














February, Marchand April | Winesap For eating only. ; 
‘ . For both cooking and eating. ‘‘ The auto- 
March, April and May Yellow reoecanie crat of the breakfast table.” 
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Nature's 
(onfection 
from the 
Garden of Eden 


A Food—A Confection 


Help yourself freely to the most lus- layered and wrapped, come only in 
cious and wholesome fruit inthe world, the yellow and brown dust-proof 
Dromedary Dates. No one is too young package. 
or too old to enjoy this sugar-laden fruit 
from the Garden of Eden. Eat them 
with meals and between meals. 


Dates stuffed with marshmallows or 
Dromedary Cocoanut—dates with cere- 
als, muffins and other dainties—are de- 

Dromedary Dates are easily digested scribed in the new book of Dromedary 
and healthful. Children prefer them to Novelty Recipes. Free on request— 
candy. Dromedary Dates, carefully. write for it today. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 
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Does all that talcs do 
—and a lot more 
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i WORD COMFORT REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Superior for general toilet uses, 
but SPECIALIZED to heal and 


protect children’s skin. 


Sykes Comfort Powder 
truly does much more than 
talcs, because it contains 
healing, antiseptic, disinfect- 
ing and deodorant ingredi- 
ents not found in ordinary 
talcum powders. 

Thus it is so skillfully med- 
icated that it has the power 
to free the skin from chafing, 
inflammation, rashes, scald- 
ing and soreness of both 
children and adults. 
is mild and agreeable to the 
most delicate skin, and 
everybody loyes its clean, 
wholesome odor. 


The COMFORT POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1890 
142 Berkeley Street 
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VeVi ew ews 


Use it as you would any 
Talcum Powder and note 
how it clears the skin. 
We advise mothers to use 
it regularly on their children 
—after the bath. The bene- 


’ ficial effect will be noted soon 


after the first application. 


At leading drug and department 
stores. Tin box 30c—glass jar 60c 
(with more than twice as 
much, and a soft fleecy 


puff). 


A Trial Facsimile 
ox—Free. Send us 
four cents in stamps 
and we will mail you 
enough powder to last |/ 
several days. 








Boston, Mass. 
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How fo 


Scatter Sunshine with 


Christmas Cards 


Here are a few simple suggestions for making this coming 
Christmas a happy one for yourself and others. 


1 


9 


Begin now to keep a note book of the addresses of relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, business associates and customers. 
Think of people you used to know who would like to hear 
from you again. 

Think particularly of the old folks, of the children in your 
neighborhood, your employees, and members of your church. 
Select mow an appropriate Christmas greeting card for every- 
one on your list, get them addressed ear/y, and mail them 
in plenty of time to be delivered before Christmas. 


Whether or not you send a gift, a greeting card carries just the sentiment 


you want to express. 
Send 10 cents for “ Forget-Me-Nots,’ 


The Greeting Card Association 2. Yer Ay 


a little book of days to remember. 








| SY ©) oltre) ad o(smeclo toto me 4 Le) eel=)e! 
to Get My Special Offer! 


I am going to name a price to you first 9,999 women who write me, 
that will simply open your eyes! I have made these Special Bar- 












gain Offers before—just as the Department Stores do. The big difference is, though, 
that when you buy of me, you are buying Straight From the Factory! 


Here’s Your Chance to Make a Record Saving on a 





FIRELESS COOKER 


Aluminum Lined Throughout — Full Equipment of 
“*Wear-Ever’”’ Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
—and get it on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, too. 
Saves % to % fuel costs. Cuts cooking work 

down to less than \. 


But—You Must Write Quick 


I will quote this Special Low’Price only to first 

9,999 who write me. So—DO IT NOW. 

Wm. Campbell, Pres., Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 413, Detroit, Mich. 

















“Do You Think He Will Bring Me a ’Spress Wagon?” David Asks Anxiously. 
This is the First Year Mrs. Everett Hasn’t Dreaded Christmas! 


A Way You Can Turn 
Spare Minutes Into Spare Money! 





aHIN YONE who has a family of 
get-ahead-of-you-if-possible 
relations will appreciate Mrs. 
|i Mary Temple’s feelings on 


sister, Alice Turner, is mar- 
ried toa very well-to-do man, 

- while Mary’s little family has 
to get along on Jim Temple’s small salary. 
Why it is, Mary Temple can’t imagine, but 
this sister of Jim’s never loses an opportunity 
to make Mary and her children feel like the 
proverbial “poor relations.” If the Turner 
children have a new dress or a new toy they 
immediately drive over and show it to the 
little Temples—whose own toys are apt to 
be homemade and rather the worse for wear, 
and whose small suits and dresses are usually 
made over or cut down. 

But it was Ethel Turner’s music lessons 
that started Mary on the warpath! And I 
know you will understand how she felt. 

Ethel is rather a stodgy child, and when 
she made her début as a budding pianist 
the whole family, cousins, aunts and uncles, 
began bragging about Ethel as if she were 
the brightest child that ever lived! And as 
if little Margaret Temple, just Ethel’s age 
and a dear, couldn’t learn to play nicely, 
too, if her mother could afford to pay for 
her lessons! That’s what hurt Mary! So 
when she read of our plan whereby any 
home woman can, in her spare minutes, 
make extra dollars herself, it didn’t take her 
long to try it, you may be sure. I will tell 
you about this later. Enough to say now 
that in a week Mary had earned enough for 
a whole term of piano lessons for Margaret; 
and oh, how proud she is to see how quickly 
her little daughter has caught up with 
Ethel! Margaret’s teacher says she is a real 
little musician! 

Since-then Mrs. Temple has been able to 
do so many nice things for her children: 
New outfits for Sunday school, tablets and 
pencils, and so on, for school; and as for 
Christmas !!—that’s another and even more 
delightful story. And she earned every 
cent of the money in this same way, as did 
Mrs. David Everett, who joined us in mak- 
ing money just for Christmas. 














HIS is the first year Mrs. Everett hasn’t 
dreaded Christmas. But now, instead of 
feeling “‘heartachy” as she has at other 
Christmastimes, she can hardly keep the 
twinkle out of her eyes as she sees the chil- 
dren already writing to “‘Sandy Claws”— 
little Jamie’s name for him. 
“Do you think he will bring me a ’spress 
wagon?” David inquires anxiously. 
Doris’ equally passionate desire is for a 
wrist watch. She is old enough to re- 
member other Christmas disappointments, 


this subject. Her husband’s . 


when there was no money for the gifts she 
longed for, and she looks so wistful when- 
ever the subject of wrist watch comes up 
that Mrs. Everett can hardly help “spoil- 
ing it all’ and telling her. Already has she 
earned enough Christmas dollars, by this 
same plan of ours, to purchase and have 
stored away in the “company room,” 
as the children call it, both David’s wagon 
and a dear little watch, and many more 
bulky and exciting packages! 

Besides this, Mrs. Everett is every day 
now earning more dollars by our plan and 
saving them up for Christmas! She will 
have more than enough to send a real pres- 
ent this year to her dear little mother, and a 
nice box to-her brother’s family, always so 
good to her little flock, and a much-needed 
new smoking jacket and slippers as a real 
surprise for her husband. 


HESE little stories of how this money 

Mary Temple and Mrs. Everett have 
literally “‘ picked up” in their spare minutes 
is bringing them such happiness and satis 
faction are just samples of hundreds I could 
tell you, of still other Home JourNAL read- 
ers who are “doing likewise.”’?’ This month 
they can easily, each of them, gather in from 
twenty-five to a hundred extra dollars! 

And these Home Journat readers who 
make money with us are not all married, by 
any means. 

There is Helen Sellers, a girl of seventcen, 
who graduates from high school this year. 
She is having just a wonderful time—she 
has found that she, too, can make the 
money she needs for all her dues and ex- 
penses, and some dear little party dresses. 

Mildred Elling is another one of us—an 
older girl than Helen—who goes to business 
and has to help out at home. What lovely 
times she, too, has been able to have—with 
just the five or ten dollars extra she needs 
each week. 


You, too, can make extra dollars in the 
very same way by which these other nice 
girls and women are turning their ‘‘spare 
minutes into spare money.” There are 
no expenses of any kind either—just this 
unusual and interesting way to make 
money—Christmas money, pretty-clothes 
money, house money. Write me to-day 
asking me to give you full directions as 
to how you also can receive generous 
checks and cash payments, and I will 
reply at once. Address me as the 


Taresor 9 te ite Hobat. 


Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The question came up for the first time at 
a conference held in Paris in 1910 to draft 
a convention which would settle the owner- 
ship of national air. It was maintained by 
the British delegates that a country owns its 
air up to the heavens. The Germans in- 
sisted that there should be something like 
the three-mile limit at sea, and that above 
a certain height the air should be free to all, 
just as the sea is free to all beyond three 
miles. The conference of 1910 came to 
nothing because of this irreconcilable con- 
flict. The British point of view seems likely 
to prevail. 

In 1919 the ownership of the air is prac- 
tically settled by the peace conference. We 
own our American air; Canada owns its 
Canadian air; France owns its French air. 
The principle is purely military. 

Even the British Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Civil Aérial Transport thought 
that the commercial advantages to be ex- 
pected from the swift,.uninterrupted flights 
over long distances would be best furthered 
if the air were free above a certain height. 
That opinion is now brushed aside on the 
plea that spying is too easy from the air, 
that: a state’s right to self-preservation 
should not be limited, that neutral countries 
might be ‘‘embarrassed”’ (how wonderful 
are these diplomatic phrases!) if aérial 
battles were actually fought over their 
territory, and that there is no true analogy 
between the freedom of the upper air and 
the freedom of the seas. 


Suppose You Toured Europe in a Plane 


F, THEN, you should take your little 

Detroit plane with you to Europe some 
fine summer, ten years hence, and go sky- 
larking through the inviolate air of France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy and Turkey, you 
will be compelled to have some considera- 
tion for the Secretary of State, so as not to 
make an international nuisance of yourself: 
the subject of an interminable diplomatic 
correspondence. 

American ambassadors will be implored 
to have flyers released from the jails in 
which they are confined because they didn’t 
alight for examination in compliance with 
the law of the land; or because they unwit- 
tingly whizzed over some fortification at too 
low an altitude; or because some aérial 
patrol mistook them for escaping criminals 
or smugglers. Passports will be more than 
ever necessary. 

Some folks—the international lawyers— 
worry much about the possibilities of smug- 
gling with the airplane. See, they explain, 
from all points of the compass these evaders 
of the revenue officers come flying, chiefly 
at night. We must stop them. But how? 

The Aérial Advisory Commission of the 
British Peace Delegation is ready with the 
answer. If you fly into the United States 
from Mexico you must follow a prescribed 
route. Eventually you find yourself in an 
aérial bottle neck. You land on a desig- 
nated field, and there you and your machine 
and your luggage will be examined with 
that unpleasant thoroughness for which the 
American customs service is renowned. 

What if the smuggler tries to avoid the 
bottle neck? He would beseenbyday. At 
night the hum of his engine and the whirr of 
his propellers would betray him. Soon after 
the Germans began to drop bombs on Paris 
and London by night, sound detectors were 
invented which revealed with almost mathe- 
matical precision the position of an unseen 
raider in the sky. They looked like huge 
megaphones, these sound detectors; their 
gaping mouths collected murmurs and rum- 
bles so distant that the unaided ear could 
not hear them. Remember, too, the won- 
derful devices that were invented to locate 
merely by sound the position of a submarine 
as it crept under the water. 


How a Night Thief Will be Caught 


|S pemmer ste these practical wartime in- 
ventions in mind, let me lift the curtain 
on a little drama in which our old friend, the 
villain, appears in the réle of a helmeted, 
leather-clad, begoggled smuggler: 

Scene, a United States customs office; 
time, a moonless night in 1930. Two reve- 
nue officers are seated at a table on which 
strange scientific instruments are clustered. 
One of the instruments is a clock-driven 
drum around which paper ruled off into 
little squares is wound. A pen automatically 
traces a curve in red ink on the paper as the 
drum rotates. Jack Rogers, one of the reve- 
nue officers (he is the hero), sits with his 
eyes glued on the paper. Big Bill Saunders, 
the other officer, sits with a pair of flat tele- 
phone receivers clamped to his ears. 
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“‘Let’s Fly to Town This 
Afternoon” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Bit: I hear him again. He’s got one of 
those old Canet engines. It’s a wonder he 
wouldn’t pick out something better for such 
risky business. What does the drum say? 

Jack: Yes, it’s a Canet, 1928 model. I 
can tell by the way the pen jumps. I think 
she’s missing on one cylinder. 

Bitu: So she is. I can hear her. That 
propeller must be an Armstrong. He’s run- 
ning for Montpelier. Better telephone to 
Burlington to head him off. 

So Jack leaves the drum on which the 
smuggler unwittingly writes down a con- 
fession, and calls up Burlington. In five 
minutes a dozen searchlights sweep the sky. 
The beams, long, rigid, ghostly fingers, 
grope stiffly in the clouds. At last they clutch 
something. There he is, the smuggler, in the 
impalpable grasp of the searchlights. Two 
revenue biplanes, armed with machine guns, 
vault into the air—the fastest aircraft made. 
In ten minutes they imprison the smuggler 
between them like a word in parentheses. If 
he tries to escape by a swift dive the ma- 
chine guns will riddle him. The game is up. 
Followed by his pursuers, he glides down 
gently toa Government aviation field ablaze 
with electric lights. 


Flying Around the World in 14 Days 


sk Pacific will be only twenty-four 
hours distant from tlie Atlantic. Major 
Theodore C. MacCauley recently proved 
that fact in a flight from San Diego to 
Jacksonville. ‘Eighty days around the 
world”—how wonderful the phrase seemed 
when Jules Verne made it the theme of a 
novel! In less than five years some adven- 
turer on wings will encircle the globe in two 
weeks. The ocean of air at the bottom of 
which you and [I live is of planetary vast- 
ness; yet it will shrink to the size of a lake 
when we shall fly from city to city. 

It will not be easy to find your way.on 
an overland journey from Boston or Phila- 
delphia to Chicago. Your machine will be 
sure to drift off the course in a quartering 
wind, and you must bring it back again by 
compass with the aid of a map. 

Some day, and the sooner it comes the 
better it will be for us, the Government 
must undertake the task of charting the 
whole country for our aérial benefit. The 
war taught generals how photography can 
be made a labor-saving map maker. 

The maps will show more than the roads, 
the church spires, the rivers, the hills that 
will guide us. Is there a good landing 
ground at Harrison? The map will give the 
information to us. Are the repair facilities 
good? Again the map will help us. 

But we shall need more information, par- 
ticularly about the air. The Government 
must prepare a special map which will 
visualize the atmosphere for us. There are 
good air country and bad air country. At 
certain heights over certain regions the wind 
always blows from the same quarter. Our 
air map will tell us that, so that we can 
make the most of a favorable following 
wind and avoid a head wind by selecting the 
proper level. This mapping of the air cur- 
rents will be a gigantic task. It will take 
decades to complete—if it ever is completed. 


Advertisements on the Ground 


a laid flat on their 
backs will also help us to find our way. 
“One hundred miles to Rosenwasser’s 
Twenty Dollar Suits, Main Street, Middle- 
town.” Can’t you see the fifty-foot letters 
and the two-hundred-foot white arrow that 
point the way? 

And the roofs of the city—what possi- 
bilities! “‘Land here and eat a Berger $2 
dinner—-seven courses.” You can see it 
already! Who knows but Broadway’s many 
flickering advertisements will find their 
counterparts onthe ground beneaththe more 
popular air lanes? If you own a farm some- 
where between New York and Chicago, rest 
assured that an advertising agency will offer 
to rent your south meadow in order to 
explain at night with luminous, telegraphic 
brevity why certain wheels are best for 
airplanes. 

You will have to become a very practical 
meteorologist when you tour thus by air. 
The weather will become a really important 
topic of technical conversation, and the 
weather report will be read eagerly. 

Flying teaches you much about the at- 
mosphere that you never suspected. You 
discover to your amazement that the air, 
for all its subtle invisibility, its transparent 
nothingness, is a very substantial medium. 
It is full of “bumps.” You feel them as 
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De- luxe 


STORY of our grandmother’s time 

would not be complete without 
mention of the many good things to 
eat which she served on her table. 


Cooked in heavy, awkward iron 
vessels, to be sure! But the secret of 
their unusual goodness was the fact that 
these clumsy iron vessels were used. 

Thick metal, cast in one solid piece, 
makes for the best cooking, because 
the heat is distributed so evenly 
cooking foodstuffs through and 
through, retaining all of the natural 
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You'll be delighted 
with the great assort- 
ment of attractive de- 
signs from which to 
choose. There is a Wag- 
ner Dealer in your 
community. 





An interesting book- 
let, ‘“‘ Iron de Luxe,” is 
yours for the asking. 
Write us. 
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goodness. 
on one side and underdone on the 
other as when thin sheet metal is used. 

Today this same cooking superiority is 
available in Wagner Iron Ware. 
metal cast carefully, just as in the olden days. 
But with modern designs and a superior finish 
which makes cleaning easy. 

The Wagner Iron Ware slogan, ‘Looks 
Better—Cooks Better!’ is a combination of 
old fashioned cooking goodness and modern 
manufacturing advantages. 


THE WAGNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 


TRO 


They never are scorched 


Perfect 
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97 SIDNEY, OHIO 

































‘Two uses from one 
from the 
BENJAMIN Ss 
Chicago 


An Extra Lamp Where 
You Want It 9°; 
- yore aler’s 3% 32 PB parity et 
ELECTRIC daminnag ge 
MFG. CO. 





Fine Looking, Erect 
That’s what the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


does for children, Supports 
stockings from shoulders 
mostly from the square yoke 
back as it should for com- 
fort, pleasure and health. 
For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
black, 35c. Give age. 

} Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 
|} nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 
At Dealer’s, or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
back if you are not pleased. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 











A Careful Housekeeper 


keeps her silverware 
bright as new when she 
uses 


Electro-Silicon 


The polish that cleans quickly but never 
scratches or wears. For over 50 years Electro- 
Silicon has been keeping silverware and other 
highly ‘polished metals bright and free from 
scratches. Ask your Grocer, Druggist or Dep't 
Store for Electro-Silicon. 
Put up in two ways, Cream 
or Powder, but identical in 
results. 

Cream 10c. and 25c. sizes. 

Powder 10c. 
Sample Free by mail. 


Electro-Silicon Co., 

















28 Cliff St., New York. 
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i Craining for Authorship } 

How towrite, what to write, [Ff 

andwheretosell.’ | 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 

ur literary gifts.Master the |) 

oa of sat oecaion Make u 


your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. | 


























Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, og aed 

t etc., ta “ 
ally by Dr.'J. Bees Escnwein 


Dr. Esenwein 


in 

1 for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. ctive criticism. 

ig] Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over $1,000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 


| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 

for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 

this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our ~ 

fj Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
'y are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 
lish The Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable 
for its full reports of the literary market. Besides 
our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criti- 
cism service. 

150-page illustrated catalog free 
Please address 












Correspondence 
Dept..70, Springfield, Mass. 
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dealer. 
f upon receipt of price. 


PRICES: 


They will last much longer. 


Dept. 134 
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Ladies—Keep Your Hands Warm 


Protect your fine skin and your delicate hands by put- 
ting a pair of Steer Warms on the steering wheel of your 
car this winter. You can go out on the coldest day when 
the thermometer is below zero and drive in comfort. Steer 
Warms also make it safer driving because your fingers 
being limber you can steer better. The warmth in your hands 

j/ will circulate throughout your body and keep you warm. 


SteerWarms 


The Electric Hand Warmers 


Are used by thousands of motorists. 
small leather covered metal grips that attach to the steering 
wheel and connect with the battery (or magneto on Fords). They 

do not cost anything to operate; give the warmth when and 
where you want it, and make winter motoring a pleasure. No 
accessory will give you more real pleasure and lasting comfort 

4 for such a small investment as a pair of Steer Warms. Ask your 
If he hasn’t them, we will ship prepaid direct to you 


For All Gasoline Cars 
Special Type for Fords 


Guaranteed—Because of the unusual constructionof SteerWarms; their 
simplicity and the use of the brass plate to protect the wire, we 
are able to guarantee them against burn-out for at least five years. 


aN hs ? New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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Steer Warms are a pair of 


$7.50 
5.00 


The Most Acceptable of All Christmas Presents 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC Co. 






























P< a Splendid 
mas GiftJYU, 
Heavy silver plate. 2 inches wide, 
\ 4 inch handle. It cannot drip; 
the picture tells why. Send 25 
4 two cent stamps. % 
We've collected ‘hundreds of gifts, 
rich in charm and sentiment, 
and pictured them in a Beautiful 
Catalog—something for everybody. 
Your list of names and our Big 
Free Gift Book is all you need. 
It's a Great Big Help. 


/ THE HOLMES COMPANY 
780 Elmwood PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























NURSES 
Needed Now 


Thousands of Nurses are needed in 
hospitals and on private cases to re- 
place those who are now cagaged in 
reconstruction work. You can now 


l become a Practical Nurse with full 
Diploma in spare time, without leaving 
at Home / your home. System founded by Orville J. 










Perkins, M.D. Thousands taught during 


the past 0 years. Nurse's outfit free. Special low price and easy 
terms. School chartered y State of Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. 
If over 18, write. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 311, 116 8. Michigan Av., Chicago 


Write for FREE BOOK and specia! offer. 



























Fou a Pile s 
of Money_s 3 


says: 

“The Old 

Stove Master’ 

—on the finest stove 

or range that ever came into 

Wf yourtown. Ican doit because I 
# build them myself and sell them 


direct to you at wholesale prices. 


Write and Get 
My New Book 


showing my beautiful line of Kala- 
mazoo Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
and Oil Stoves, Kitchen Kabinets 


and Tables, Phonographs, 
Cream Separators, Indoor 
Closets, etc. I quote easy 
terms, too; give an un- 
conditional’ guarantee and 
pay freight. 


Ask for Catalog No. 306, 
“The Old Stove Master 


EALAMAZOO STOVE CO, 
Manufacturers 
, Michigan 


FO SATVACY wy, “a 


mors besa MOM tM the Freight 
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WithVeluoTone 
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© his Book Tells How 


to make your old furniture, floors, 
and woodwork up-to-date in finish 
by the use of the new product, Lucas 
Velvo-Tone Finish. It stains, var- 
nishes, and produces the hand-rubbed 
effect, saves money ard makes woods 
beautiful. Send today for this helpful 
book, ‘“‘ What You Can Do With Velvo- 
Tone.”’ John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office 
39, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucas 
VELVO-TONE FINISH 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 
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i DALSIMER A) 5 C0) Ot 
Comfort with Style 











“CARE OF THE FEET” 


FREE! By Leon S. Dalsimer, M.D. 


Most foot troubles come from poor fitting. For 

forty years Dalsimer Shoes have been recognized 

M for their Comfortable Fit, Unexcelled Quality and 
m4 Good Style. 


The wide range of sizescarried by us running from 








1% to 11 and AA toF enables us to fit you perfectly. 

Valuable information on the cause and cure of 
foot troubles and how you can wear attractive 
and stylish shoes in solid comfort. The booklet 
also pictures and describes our full line of perfect 
fitting shoes for Women, 
Send for it Today. 


8.Dalsimer & Sons,1201 Market 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men and Children. 
It's FREE, 








Fly to Town This 


Afternoon” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 169) 


unmistakably as you feel in an automobile 
the rocks and ruts in a poor road. 

You recognize the bumps, after awhile, 
even though you cannot see them. First of 
all, there are the heat bumps, more notice- 
able in summer than in winter because the 
difference between the temperature of night 
and day is greater in warm weather than in 
cold. Then there are wind bumps, due to 
sudden gusts and swirls of air, and to the 
dashing of an invisible surf of air against 
trees and tall buildings. And, lastly, there 
are the air bumps due to the action of clouds. 


*T Am Boston,” “I Am Duluth” 


OG will be the tourist’s greatest peril; 

but fog has already lost some of its 
terrors. The radio direction finder makes it 
possible to pick one’s way even through the 
densest mist. Imagineasquare framearound 
the edges of which a few lengths of wire are 
wound, the whole connected with the usual 
radio apparatus, and you have the direction 
finder reduced to its bones. 

It is so mounted that it can turn on a 
vertical axis, this loop of wire. Turn the 
loop in the direction of the radio waves that 
ripple through the ether from some station, 
and you receive that station’s signals. Tum 
the frame at right angles to the waves, and 
you hear nothing. Thus you grope your 
way merely by turning a loop of wire. 

Soon radio beacons are to be erected all 
over the country to guide our postal planes; 
the Government has promised us that. You 
and I will profit by them. Each beacon will 
announce its identity by automatic instru- 
ments, just as a lighthouse identifies itself 
byits flashes. “Iam Duluth,” “Iam Louis- 
ville,” “I am Toledo,” beacon after beacon 
will shout at regular intervals. The naviga- 
tor of the touring airplane will steer for the 
beacon that marks his destination as surely 
as a moth flies to a flame. 

Once above it, he will find himself in a 
veritable pool of electric waves. His radio 
direction. finder will tell him at once if he is 
slipping out of the pool—out of the safety 
zone. He spirals down. What is that which 
he sees through the mist? An opalescent 
gleam—the dim announcement of an air- 
drome’s electric lights filtering up through 
the fog. In another minute he sees the 
lights clearly. Now he knows where to 
land. There is even an expansive wired- 
glass area, illuminated far below, on which 
he alights as easily and as safely as in 
broad daylight. Some airdromes on the 
battlefield were so equipped. 


If You Lose Your Way at Night 


‘too more you consider the marvelous 
perfection of the accessories to flying 
that have been developed as wartime neces- 
sities, the more will you be impressed with 
the readiness of the whole mechanism of 
flying to meet the conditions of everyday 
life. You lose your way at night, for ex- 
ample. Your tanks are almost empty. 
Where can you land? Bomb droppers have 
often been in a similar predicament. 

You meet the situation as they met it— 
by dropping an airplane flare which burns 
with a brilliancy of four hundred thousand 
candles. The light of the flare is equal to 
that of one hundred and fifty street arcs or 
of seventeen thousand incandescent lamps 
of the kind that you use in your own home. 

A silken parachute opens and holds the 
flare long enough for you to pick out your 
landing place. Hovering at a height of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, the 
flare clearly illumines a circular area one 
mile and a half in diameter. 

Not every machine will have a wireless 
direction finder. What if yours should be 
without that wonderful instrument? , You 
will be safe in a fog that has suddenly 
settled, or at night. Great balloons, held 
captive by cables, will float high above the 
mist, each bearing a powerful guiding elec- 
tric light—lightships of the air! 

What a spectacle will New York, Phila- 

‘ delphia, Chicago present to the eye of a 
poet in an airplane at night! A hundred 
balloon-borne orbs, suspended miraculously 
between heaven and earth, each marking 
a landing roof, each identifying itself by 
characteristic long and. short rhythmic 
flashes! And then the balloon buoys that 
mark the avenues of approach—invisible 
avenues of the air flanked at ten-mile inter- 
vals by brilliant lights! 


The Airplane Will be Chummier 


I. THERE is any objection at all to flying 
it is not on the score of speed or safety, 
but of comfort and sociability. There is no 


adequate protection against the terrific blast 
of the wind that pierces you through and 
through if you are not clothed in fleece-lined 
leather. You turn your head for a moment, 
and the gale literally sweeps the air away so 
that you cannot breathe. Hold up your 
hand; it is irresistibly forced back just as it 
would be if it were dipped in water from a 
fast motor boat. To shield your eyes, gog- 
gles are indispensable. And the roar of the 
engine—you will never forget it if you have 
ever flown. Conversation is impossible with- 
out the aid of special telephones that were 
invented for airplane use during the war. 

All this discomfort is unnecessary. Why 
should not the pilot be completely inclosed ? 
Let him sit in a stream-line limousine 
body, completely sheltered. Ina two-seated 
machine, why should pilot and passenger 
sit one behind the other? In the first Wright 
biplane they sat side by side. 

The few mechanical improvements that 
will be demanded can be made by any first- 
class engineer. Wings that fold back, for 
example, are desirable in order to economize 
storage space. Good brakes ought to be 
invented, under which head are to be in- 
cluded reversible engines and propellers, so 
that the area needed for landing may be 
reduced. 


An Airplane for $500? 


bp ALL I ever be able to buy a single- 
seat airplane for five hundred dol- 
lars?” I hear the question. And the 
answer? Some day perhaps. But the day 
is far off yet, unless somebody suddenly 
appears with an engine very different from 
that to which designers now pin their faith. 
The problem of the cheap airplane is the 
problem of the cheap engine. If the airplane 
engine is like the automobile engine in prin- 
ciple, you argue, why should a chummy fly- 
about cost more than five hundred dollars? 

Yes, the principle is the same. But there 
the resemblance ends. An airplane engine 
bears about the same relation to an auto- 
mobile engine that a fine chronometer bears 
to a cheap alarm clock. 

But why, you persist, must the airplane 
engine besomuch better? Because it usually 
‘runs at top speed. Open the throttle of your 
automobile wide, skim over the roads at 
sixty or seventy miles an hour (if the police 
will let you), and some part of your engine 
will break. Airplane engines run at top 
speed, particularly the small-power engines 
that you and I will buy. They must be 
built to withstand the strain. 

The fastest racing cars are driven by air- 
plane engines; for they whirl around the 
track with wide-open throttle, except at the 
turns. Your touring car makes an average 
road speed of twenty-five miles an hour; it 
taps its full power less than one-quarter of 
the time. But the airplane is different. It 
speeds through the air at full power eighty 
per cent of the time. 


Engines to Cost $2000 to $3000 


T MATTERS little what an automobile 

engine weighs. In an airplane ounces must 
be saved. So, paradoxically enough, its 
engine must not only be far, far lighter than 
the engine of your cheap car, but many, 
many times stronger. An automobile en- 
gine weighs perhaps thirteen pounds to the 
horse power; an airplane engine less than 
three pounds to the horse power. Hence 
the airplane engine maker must exercise 
all the ingenuity with which he is endowed 
to save ounces and at the same time to 
gain strength. Only the finest, toughest, 
strongest alloy steels may be used for the 
vital parts, 

And the workmanship—how refined, how 
exact, how painstaking! Every pipe and 
channel is carefully cleaned out by hand lest 
a grain of sand should find its way into a 
cylinder. A scratch, and a part is at once 
rejected, even though it is but a bolt or a 
screw which has not been weakened in the 
slightest. 

Do you see now why the engines of the 
fighting airplanes cost at least $5000—more 
than half the cost of the entire flying ma- 
chine? Do you see why it would never do 
to drive an airplane with an automobile | 
engine? 

It may be that the Henry Ford of the air 
will give us some form of inexpensive steam 
engine. Our National Advisory Committee 
on Aéronautics has seriously considered the 
possibilities of steam, with what result no 
one knows. But for the time being you 
must content yourself with the gasoline air- 
plane engine of to-day. Your little skylark 
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With Hip-o-lite one may now combine the 
rich, moist deliciousness of home-baked 
cake with the irreproachable filling and 
frosting of a master caterer. Which is 
something to live for. 
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; “Drug Store Ice Cream” remains 
just what it is—until it is served with 


: marshmallow sauce. Then it becomes 
a charming emergency dessert to meet 
the approval of even the most critical 
of guests. 








Can You Make a Cake Filling That “Stands Up’? 
-- a frosting that Will Not Run? 








~ cPrepare the sauce fo 
O 
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r Marshmallow Sundae? 


add a professional touch to home desserts ? 


So far as Baked Apples are 
concerned, they will never be 
quite the same, once you taste 
one topped with a bit of Hip- 
o-litel 





You merely spread Hip-o-lite 
on the layers and over the cake 
as you spread butter on bread. 
No cooking, no mussing, no 
chance of failure! 


Spread on tea cakes or vanilla wafers, 
ip-o-lite makes an event of afternoon 
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These Are Problems Which the Modern 
Housekeeper Says Are Really Not Problems At All! 


desserts, to be absolutely everything they 

should be, ‘‘simply must come from the 
caterer’s. To prepare them at home is out 
of the question—foolish even to try.” 


. yes women still believe that cakes and 


But the sophisticated housekeeper knows 
better. Or rather, she knows HIP-O-LITE. 
So when called upon to provide the all- 
important finale to the dainty luncheon or 
faultless dinner; or to disguise an oft-served 
“family dessert’? so that her Own ‘Husband 
wouldn’t recognize it; she calmly dons an apron 
and removes her jar of Hip-o-lite from its 
place on the pantry shelf. 


The result is just as she would have it. And 
prepared in a twinkling, economically and with- 
out kitchen bother or muss! 


WHAT HIPOLITE IS 


Hip-o-lite is an exquisite marshmallow of 
the exact consistency of the filling found in 
cakes supplied by the best caterers. In fact, 
it is the same preparation caterers use for 
that purpose. 


Hence, as a cake filling or frosting it is ready 
for instant use without cooking or the addition 
of eggs or other ingredients. You merely spread 
it on the layers and over the cake as you spread 
butter on bread. This for plain Marshmallow 


Cake, while the more ambitious Cocoanut, 
Chocolate, Raisin, Fig, Nut, ‘‘Lady Baltimore,” 
and others, in endless variety, are quite as 
easily prepared by simply mixing in the fruit 
or nut ingredients. 

Or—you may thin Hip-o-lite with a bit of 
water or milk, and have the same marshmallow 
sauce that’s served with sundaes at fountains 
and with so many of the more elaborate hotel 
desserts. 


In this event, even though you start out 
in the most unimaginative way, say with 
a gelatine or tapioca, cooked or fresh fruit, 
blanc mange, a baked apple; the result is an 
uninteresting ‘‘home dessert’’ transformed in 
a trice to a charming sweet, gaily suggestive 
of the Caterer’s Art. 


YET IT IS ECONOMICAL ! 


As a filling or frosting, Hip-o-lite costs less 
than the home-made kind. As a sauce, some- 
what less than plain cream and sugar. AND 
~<as it will not ‘‘spoil,’’ even after being opened, 
the element of waste is entirely eliminated. 


Hip-o-lite is on sale at grocers’ everywhere. If 
yours happens to be without it, send us his name 
and we will arrange to supply you through him. 


THE HiPoLiTeE COMPANY St. Louis, U. S. A. 


HIP-O-LITE 







CA Ready to Use 


a 


Marshmallow Creme 








In every-day cookery, 
Hip-o-lite takes the 
place of whipped 
cream, and costs less 
than plain cream and sugar! Serve 
it with gelatine desserts, puddings, 
fruits, tapioca or any dessert that 
needs a sauce. ‘‘Wonderfull’’ you'll 
say. 














‘The Apex cleans 
stuffed furniture, 
window seats, 
davenports, etc. 


Clean hanging drapes 


and curtains with 


Apex cleanly suction. 





Clean around and 

under the Victrola. 
The Apex absorbs 
stray needles as well 
as dust and dirt. 
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Use Apex Attach- 
ments to clean — 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEAN = 


Promotes Better Living 


HEN the family gathers in the living room at evening, Mother smiles 

happily. She knows how the family appreciates the refreshed and dust- 

freed home furnishings. Each day she keeps the house fresh and clean 
with her tireless electric servant, the Apex Electric Suction Cleaner. 


More than 200,000 housewives depend on the Apex to keep the home 
free from dust and dirt. During the evening hours, how quickly the floor 
becomes strewn with bits of torn paper, misdirected cigar ashes and tracked- 
in grit and sand. In the morning, however, when the Apex is applied, it 
makes all this disappear. 


The Apex is-an ever-ready, always-willing electric servant. Its alumi- 
num lightness, its ever-hungry exclusive inclined nozzle and its evenly 
distributed cleanly suction are Apex features that assure its housewide use- 
fulness by every housewife, no matter how frail or indisposed. Thousands 
of housewives each month are learning for the first time the benefits of 
Apex dustless cleaning. 


obligation of any kind. Write us for his name. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 





use urora. 


-Versa Hair Neuer 


Vice 


HOSE lovely soft waves you envy 
may be yours in half an hour with 
“Aurora ’ Hair Wavers. Leave the 
wavers on while you dress, rest, read or 
work. In a short time you have a loose, 
becoming wave, showing such pretty new 
lights. For a closer wave leave them on 
several hours or over-night. 
Wavers require no heat. 
day and discover the real beauty of your 


hair. Two colors: 


If not at your dealer’s, send 25 cents for a card of three. 


JOSEPH W.SCHLOSS ©, Fifth Ave. at 21st St.,N.Y. 






1065 East 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Fn LD VIRGIN! 


UIT CA AKE 


Rich with the choicest nuts and 
fruits. More sought-after than our 


ne 





ry 


world-famous Smithfield Virginia 


99 


{-9914 DIOd 


Hams. Delivered in air-tight tins, 
by parcel post, to any address in the 
United States. Order now for your- 
self and your friends. 


i OS 
4lb.Tin .. . 5.50 
6lb.Tin . ... 8.00 


Send Post-office or express money 

order, cash or your check. 

D. Pender Grocery Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


DSTIay 


$3.00 


“Aurora” 
Try them to- 
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Shell or Amber. 














the weaning baby? 


Choose a natural food; one that will 
| do more than merely keep him alive, 
? a food that will build bone, flesh and 
muscle— Robinson's ‘‘ Patent”’ 


For nearly 100 years doctors have 
recommended Robinson's. 

















Baby S First Birthday 


| What better gift than correct food for 





Rick Rack 
Braid ” 


YOU can easily make one too. It would 
be a very acceptable Christmas gift for your 
friends. And there are many other dainty 
and useful articles you can make—blouses, 
belts, scarfs, boudoir slippers, luncheon sets, 
corset covers, guest towels, aprons, night 
dress yokes, edgings, insertions, etc. All 
shown in the Nufashond Rick Rack Book 
which gives clear and easy directions for 
making. The book is sold at the low price 
of 10 cents because it serves to advertise 
Nufashond Rick Rack Braid. 

If your department store or needlework shop 
hasn't the Nufashond Rick Rack Book, send us 
30 cents and we will supply the book together 
with one full piece of Nufashond Mercerized 
Rick Rack Braid and one ball of Nufashond 
Mercerized Crochet Cotton. 


NUFASHOND, Dept. G, Reading, Pa. 


















Barley 





Druggists Grocers 
Department Stores 


ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 
When you choose Robin- 


son’s your judgment is 
backed by 30,000 doctors. 























An electrical dealer in your city will demonstrate the Apex features to you without cost or | 




















































“Let’s Fly to Town [his 
Afternoon” 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


need not be driven by the one hundred and 
twenty-five or two hundred horse power of a 
fighting flyer. Forty horse power ought to 
satisfy your craving to hurdle clouds. One 
or two companies are preparing to build 
flying machines to be. driven by engines of 
small power. The price? Between two 
thousand and three thousand dollars. Many 
a motor car costs far more. 


Will an Airplane Cost Much to Keep? 


ILL it cost more to keep an airplane 

than an automobile? To answer that 
I must know the kind of automobile and 
the kind of airplane you have in mind. An 
English engineer claims that a six-thousand- 
dollar airplane will cost less for maintenance 
than a seven-thousand-dollar automobile, 
and he bases his comparison on a running 
life of seventy-two thousand miles for both 
machines. No one can tell what it will cost 
to keep the cheap airplane. We have noth- 
ing but war statistics, and in war no one 
counts pennics. 

On the whole it will probably cost more to 
keep a flying machine in good condition 
than an automobile. Inspection, almost 
microscopic in its thoroughness, at frequent 
intervals will be required of wings, struts, 
wires, rudder, elevatorand engine. Perhaps 
it may be advisable to pay some company 
to keep your flying machine in good condi- 
tion. Elevators are inspected by casualty 
companies. Why not airplanes? 

More practical questions suggest them- 
selves to your mind. Will you be safe? If 
you care for your machine propcrly, yes. 
The modern airplane is extraordinarily 
stable; as stable, for example, as a feather 
dart. It will right itself if there is room 
enough in which to fall, which means at 
least a thousand feet. What if the engine 
should fail? You simply glide down. The 
higher you are the safer you are; for you 
can glide for miles from a height of five 
thousand feet toa patch of invitingly smooth 
and level green or to an airdrome. 

Probably few Americans have heard of 
the British Communication Squadron. It 
was created at the height of the war to 


transport distinguished army officers and 
guests of the British Government to cities 
where their presence was urgently required. 
And the means of transport? Not the 
railway, or the motor car, or the steamship, 
but the fast, two-seated airplane. 

On one occasion Mr. Paul Cravath and 
Mr. Crosby, of the American Mission, were 
transported in two machines to Paris and 
back on the same day in four hours 
and twenty minutes. Between August and 
November of last year no fewer than two 
hundred and seventy-nine cross-country 
flights were made by the communication 
squadron from London to Paris, Nancy, 
Dunkirk, Manchester, York and Birming- 
ham. 

One of the pilots of this squadron, a man 
over forty, has by this time crossed the 
Channel no fewer than three hundred times, 
frequently in bad weather. 


Seeing the Alps in Half an Afternoon 


HE inexpensive, single-seat airplane, 

which will bear the same relation to the 
air that the automobile bears to the road, 
will be unpretentious. Its journeys will be 
limited to two hundred and fifty miles on a 
single charge of fuel. But your two, three 
and four seater, the aérial equivalent of a 
touring car, will cleave the atmosphere on 
more ambitious journeys. 

Every first-class Swiss hotel will have its 
aérial omnibus to show tourists the whole 
Alps, comfortably and safely, in half an 
afternoon. Only a few conservatives will 
climb the Jungfrau and run the risk of 
slipping over a precipice, just as they clung 
tenaciously to broughams and horses after 
the automobile came. 

When skylarking becomes almost as com- 
mon as motoring, how magical will be the 
effect on our mode of living! It pays now to 
live five miles, even ten miles, froma railway. 
Soon you and I and the many thousands 
that jostle one another in streets aswarm 
with humanity, or fight for a chance to stand 
in a street car, will be scattered over the 
countryside. We shall live a hundred miles 
away from our offices and our workshops. 
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Marry? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


It will be noted that April, a spring 
month, also has a low daily average of 
marriages. So has May. But a courtship 
requires time. A marriage does not follow 
immediately upon an opportunity for a 
sentimental attachment. ‘The courtships 
that get under way during the winter and 
early spring months probably culminate in 
June. That banner month of matrimony 
rather cleans up the situation for the time 
being, and the summer months are neces- 
sary to provide another crop of engaged 
couples for the autumn wedding season. Be- 
sides, it is not romantic to be married in 
the extreme hot weather. Hence July and 
August are also comparatively dull months. 


1 of Every 9 Couples Get Divorced 


OW as to divorces. When a couple get 

married the chances are one to nine that 
the match will end in divorce court. Nor do 
the eight marriages out of nine without 
divorce represent the ratio of matrimonial 
happiness. Because a couple have not ap- 
plied for a divorce it does not necessarily 
follow that their relationship is happy or 
satisfactory. Lack of courage to face the 
talk that a divorce might occasion, or a 
sense of duty toward children, naturally 
deters thousands of couples from severing 
the ties that bind them, though they might 
greatly prefer to be free. 

According to the reports of the Census 
Bureau, there were 108,702 divorces in the 
United States in 1916. Of these 31 out of 
every 100 were granted to the husband and 
69 to the wife. The much larger proportion 
of divorces granted to the wife is probably 
due to the fact that the wife has a legal 
ground for separation more frequently than 
the husband. 

Of the total number of divorces, irre- 
spective of the party to which granted, de- 
sertion is given as the principal cause, and 
cruelty as next; these two grounds ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of all the 
divorces granted in 1916. Of those granted 
to the husband, desertion was the cause in 


practically one-half the cases; infidelity on 
the part of his wife was the cause in one- 
fifth, and cruelty in a little more than one- 
sixth of all the cases. Of those granted to the 
wife, however, cruelty and desertion consti- 
tuted nearly a third each. 

Infidelity on the part of the husband fur- 
nished a cause in only 7 out of every 100 
cases, in contrast to 20 in every 100 cases on 
account of infidelity by the wife. But as the 
Government report suggests, “this differ- 
ence may be attributed to the probability 
that the offense, when committed by the 
wife, is less likely to be condoned and, per- 
haps, more likely to be discovered.” 


Ten Years Usually Decides 


HE Government reports on divorce do 

not provide figures on the duration of 
marriage before a divorce is obtained. For 
these we must turn again to the results of 
the investigations in Massachusetts. The 
figures there indicate that the average dura- 
tion of marriage prior to divorce is 10.6 
years. Far more divorces are given to 
couples who have been married from 10 to 
19 years than to those who have tried it 
only from 1 to 4 years. 

Of a total of 2789 divorces granted in 
Massachusetts during the year under cen- 
sideration, 917 had been married from 5 to 9 
years, and 887 from 10 to 19 years. 

These figures, considered in connection 
with the large percentage of youthful mar- 
riages, seem to bear out the theory ad- 
vanced earlier in this article: that youthful 
marriages, while on the whole desirable, yet 
are certain to produce a sizable crop oi 
divorces. After about ten years people’s 
tastes undergo a considerable change. If a 
man’s ideas and inclinations and his wife’s 
change along similar lines, all is well; if in 
opposite directions, they find themselves 
more or less discontented. Hence the large 
number of divorces that are sought after ten 
years or more. It takes that long for their 
temperaments to undergo the shift that 
makes life together no longer pleasant. 
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Astrologers say: 
The child born between 


November 22 and the 
winter solstice is clear- 
thinking, quick to act. He 
has the ideal tempera- 
ment for an executive. 


































Send for booklets: “The 
Message of the Months,” 
“Baby’s Biography.” Free 


“Just Like Daddy!” . gi 


Why shouldn’t he be “just like Daddy?” Borden’s Eagle Brand nourished 
both babies-——the baby of 1887 as well as the baby of 1919. 
For three generations more rohust young Americans have been raised on Eagle 
Brand than on all other foods combined. American mothers have made it 
the standard in cases where Nature’s nourishment is deficient in quantity . ~ vi 
or quality. ‘ade Mark of BorpENn’s CONDENSED MILE 
Eagle Brand, composed of pure milk and refined sugar, is wholesome— pga at 
economical—uniform in all seasons and all localities. 
In hermetically sealed cans—grocers everywhere—and druggists. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY Wie 
eat Established 1857 De aa GZ me fe “a 
Borden Building ew Yor be quich their Pasezeven Mix Will here? ab 


Againg erated ; and for additional P the 
“nature POSition, each label will pear 


*ORDEN's CONDENSED MILK * | 


NEW YORK, U. S. A- ee 
~— nes 


~ 






















































[| No. 7971 
gives a close-up view of 
the floor shown above. 
Any of these other Arm- 
strong’s Linoleums could be 
used equally well. Ask your 
merchant to show you the 
attractive patterns he has 
in stock. 
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Why Not Make Over 
Your Attic Room Like This? 


HIS interior is designed to meet the average 
purse. Yet good taste in arrangement of color 
and excellent judgment in the selection of 
materials have made possible a bedroom as comfort- 
able and distinctively refined as it is economical. 


The floor is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum of a 
pleasing design, with a fabric rug thrown on it. It is 
a labor-saving floor, for high-grade linoleum is easy to 
clean and keep clean. An occasional polishing with 
a good floor wax keeps it in good condition. 


No matter what room in your home needs refloor- 
ing, you can obtain an Armstrong’s Linoleum exactly 
suited to it. Simply ask your merchant to show you 
the Plain Colors and Jaspés (moire effects); the Par- 
quetry Inlaids, which look like hardwood; and the 
Carpet Inlaids, Matting, and Tile Designs. 


Whatever kind of Armstrong’s Linoleum you choose, 
you are sure to have a real, permanent floor—eco- 
nomical because it is so durable. For Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is vea/ linoleum, made of powdered cork, 
wood flour, and oxidized linseed oil pressed on bur- 
lap. Genuine linoleum always has a burlap back, is 
flexible, and not easy to tear. Be sure to ask for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. The name, Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum, with the Circle A trade-mark, 
appears on the back of all genuine goods. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Write this bureau for advice on floor selections to match any scheme 
of interior decoration. Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


‘*The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ 


by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors 
prepared under Mr. Parsons’ direction, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY (Linoleum Department), Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


Cirde A Trade Mark Reg.U.$ .Pat.orf. 


For Every Room ( ) in the House 
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OW when the whole land is 
facing complex living prob- 
lems, we sing the hymn of 
the apartment, with its free- 
dom from individual coalbins 
and bills; its invisible hands 
k that bring up the packages; 
SSS! its miraculous chutes for 
waste; its tiny kitchen, warranted to make 
the servant lady a superfluous commodity; or 
its coGperative kitchen, where delectable 
meals are sent up all ready to serve. 

The popularity of the apartment has be- 
come so phenomenal that you have to stand 
in line for one as you do for a good movie, 
and even then you may not get in. But, 
having got in, you stay. Especially if you 
early learn to follow the few simple rules for 
furnishing that make living in a suite of 
rooms a real delight from every point of view. 





EGINNING with the background: the 

walls especially should be plain and 
restfully neutral, preferably done in the pale 
cream and gray tints, the warmer tones 
being used in the darker rooms, the gray 
tones in the sunny ones. All these tones 
should melt into the general scheme, showing 
no startling difference. When the apartment 
is inclined to be dark, pale yellowy creams 
should be used entirely, with the warm, 
sunny colors in the draperies. 

Mirrors supply an effect of spaciousness 
and light, and mirrored panels may be set 
into the walls with narrow moldings, French 
fashion. Do not place them directly opposite 
each other, as such reflections prove confus- 
ing; they should be planned to reflect decora- 
tive bits of the opposite unmirrored wall, 
but a reflected window brightens the room 
almost as much as would another window. 
With these a few good pictures are sufficient, 
for walls must show adequate, uncluttered 
spaces if the room is to be truly beautiful. 

Then, since apartment houses are inten- 
tionally impersonal, owing to the many and 


























varied personalities they must shelter, and 

since one’s mind becomes an obliging blank 

while traversing the area from the street to 

the apartment itself, it is very necessary that 

a homelike atmosphere greets the opening 

of the door. Comfortably informal furni- 

ture, happy draperies, soft-shaded lamps, 

gleaming candles, books, flowers, an open 

fire—these achieve the personality of home. 
The floors should be dark and laid with 

large, unobtru- 

sively colored rugs, 

showing. little pat- 

tern; the hangings 

and an occasional 

bit of upholstery 
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By Ethel Davis Seal: Drawings by Clara L. Ernst 


blue painted furniture; the former with. 


rose and black chintz hangings, one old blue 
upholstered chair, an ivory wicker with the 
chintz cushions, a linen counterpane to 
match the wall and banded with the chintz, 
a gray and black rug; the latter with blue, 
rose, yellow and black striped silk hangings 
and counterpane, a rug of putty and gray, 
deep rose silk shades on the lamps, two ivory 
wicker chairs, one cushioned in the striped 





may be of bold de- 
sign, toned down by 
a restful background. 
And since the rooms 
are so close together, 
the color scheme of 
the entire apart- 
ment should be 
planned from a one- 
room standpoint. 


SSUMING that 
the living room 
is bright and sunny 
and is furnished in 
brown mahogany, 
there may be a color 
scheme of deep 
rose, old blue and 
black against the 
neutral walls, and a ; 
leaf-brown and black rug. The dining room, 
if there is one, may be furnished in the same 
wood, with a light brown rug showing flecks 
of blue; and blue, cream and black hangings, 
deep rose shades on the wall sconces, with 
some deep rose color on the conventionally 
designed china. 
If there are two bedrooms, one may be fur- 
nished in mahogany, the other in decorated 
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For the Combined Living Room and Dining Room Choose Contractable Furniture 


———— 


Painted Furniture is Always Good in the Bedroom 


material, the other in deep rose. After you 
have fixed on your general color scheme, it 
always may be elaborated in this way, still 
achieving variety and harmony. 

The furniture, of course, should not be 
massive, and should be convertible, serving 
more than one purpose. In the living room, 
a day bed may take the place of a sofa, and 
when its fine rep day cover and up-to-the- 
minute pillows are removed, snowy sheets 
and fleecy blankets are revealed for the 
delectation of the overnight guest. The 
table and desk may be satisfactorily com- 
bined in the Chippendale table desk with 
drawer space on each side. If the dining 
room is combined with the living room, a 
gateleg table takes the place of a living and 
dining table, and the secrétaire desk may 
hold china behind its small-paned doors. 


UILD in shelves for books. Nests of ta- 

bles and drop-leaf tables save space; a 
lowboy pushed against a wall may be used 
to hold another lamp, with the advantage 
of additional drawer and shelf space below. 
Upholstered furniture should be daintily de- 
signed, such as Sheraton and Louis XVI 
pieces, and wicker provesa veritable stand-by 
for small-sized comfort. 

In the bedroom, space should be given to 
what I call the “real”? pieces—chests, chif- 
ferobes, bureaus—if there is not room for the 
entire suite, and this especially when there 
is a man to be considered. 

And more frequently every day do we find 
the dining room being dispensed with alto- 
gether, delightful meals being served in the 
living room on the ample drop-leaf table 
made effective with crash runners, Chinese 
teacups, quaint handmade silver and candle- 
light, and drawn up before the blazing fire. 








The garment illustrated is made of ““KERAMI,” 
a product of The Shelton Looms, 
by Bruno Gumprich & Co. 


There is nothing that gives greater 
satisfaction than the feeling that 
one is well-dressed. Fur fabrics- 
from 


Yve Ldn Loom 


afford exceptional opportunity to 
dress well, and to do so with com- 
parative economy. 


These fabrics inspire beautiful 
coats, coatees, stoles, muffs and mil- 
linery, which can be easily made at 
home of these wonderful materials 
which so closely resemble real furs. 
They are so diversified in pattern 
that it is possible for you to select 
a reproduction of your favorite fur. 


These fabrics have been success- 
fully used for years by leading 
garment manufacturers, and today 
they can be purchased by the yard 
at most of the better-class depart- 
ment stores. 


SEND FOR THIS FASHION BOOK 


To make it more simple for you to get 
in touch with style experts, to study 
their suggestions and make your gar- 
ments from these materials, we will 
send you on request a booklet of illus- 
trations of several of our garments, 
made from Vogue patterns. These 
patterns were designed expressly for 
the use of The Shelton Looms fur 
fabrics, and can be found at any Vogue 
Pattern Agency. 


Send for this booklet today, and 
ask for name of store nearest you 
which handles The Shelton Looms 
products. 

When you buy a fur-fabric coat or 
material by the yard, look for The 
Shelton Looms label or imprint. 


Ge Ldon Loom 


Sripney BLUMENTHAL & Co. INc. 
395-401 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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It Cant Leak 
Because it’s 
Made in One Piece 


—thats why we quarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 


Kas TLEE 








Rubber Products 40¢ to $4.75 
Only At The Sooo Rexall Stores 


1919 








PRODUCT 


Guaranteed 
for 2 Years 


























UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


At-Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 

By M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

All great American and European teachers. 

x Mew by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity arid completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving les- 
sons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 





study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, re inforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 


The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument; interested in— Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free 
Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6070 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


**Take joy home with you”’ tonight in the form of 


SPOOF 


** The Cheer-up Game ”’ 
Every minute of SPOOF bree ds happiness, quick- 
ens thought and action. There's a refre shing new- 
ness about it that gtips and holds the interest of 
young and old. Played with cards—by any num- 
ber of players. 


Price 50 Cents. At your dealer’s or direct from us. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
“* Makers of the World's Best Games"’ 



























Start Your 


Child Right 
iT 


How? By choosing 
Coward Shoes. Then 
you willhave nocause 
to worry over turned 
ankles, fallen arches, 
crooked toes. These 
sturdy shoes keep 
good feet good and 
correct bad tenden- 
cies. See that your 
child wears Coward 
Shoes—they are foot 
insurance. Made in 
all sizes from infancy 
up. 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 








seen ANKLE —— 
Sold Nowhere else. 


Cowa rd (| 
Shoe‘ 











Maternity 
No. 2215 
$4.00 


Every prospective £ 
mother may have a © 
stylish appearance, iy 
safety for the little one 
and comfort for herself 
during the maternity 
period. For twenty-five 
years the H. & W. Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist has 







been by far the most fa- 
vored product in this 
highly popular line. 

It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjustable 
to the comfort of the wearer, and 
thus after confinement, as well 
as before, holds the figurestylishly 
and naturally. 

Particularly, also, is it invalu- 
able after surgical operations and 
in every convalescence, correct- 
ing weaknesses and properly pre- 
serving the figure at all times 
with perfect safety and comfort. - 

Made in a variety of styles and prices. 
We especially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 

Price $4.00 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn't it, write 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for booklet 














The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 








Pound Out 


And Tell to One Another 


How to Make Bed 
Linen Last Longer 


On full-size beds, sheets 
are almost square. In 
summer I put the bot- 
tom sheets with the nar- 
row hem at the head of 
the bed. In winter the 
hems on the bottom sheet 
are put at the sides of the 
bed and the upper sheet 
with the large hem at the 
head of the bed. The bot- 
tom sheet, when reversed, may,not come 
up full with the mattress at the head of 
the bed, so I put an old hemmed piece of 
sheet over, and with the way our beds are 
fixed in winter, it would not be noticed and 
pillows cover it when we are in bed. I have 
been using my sheets in this manner for a 
long time and when they do wear out they 
are thin all over. I do not know what if is 
to have torn and mended sheets. In hot 
weather I use the sheets that are very thin 
for top sheets. 


Removing 


Basting Threads 


Basting threads can be removed more 
easily if a crochet hook is used to pick up 
the threads. It is especially convenient to 
use when removing short stitches. 


Whistling for the Children 
is the Easiest Way 


Call the children with a police whistle: 
One blast for John, two blasts for Jane. It 
has a peculiar note that attracts immediate 
attention, and it can be heard all over the 
neighborhood. The novelty pleases the 
children. They never fail to hear it, and 
come running without the preliminary of 
an exasperating hunt followed by a cold 
dinner. 


Another Use for Old 
Linen Shades 


When replacing your white or écru linen 
window shades with new ones, do not throw 
your old ones away, but wash, boil and 
bleach them. Cut in any desired size and 
hem them and you will find they make ex- 
cellent towels either for dishes or other pur- 
poses. It may take two boilings to get the 
starch entirely out of the fabric, but you will 
find it soft and absorbent. 


To Find the 
Needle’s Eye 


Those having defective eyesight will gain 
much time when threading a sewing needle 
if they will use a pocket flash light. Flash 
it behind the eye of the needle and imme- 
diately your needle will be threaded. Keep 
the flash light in your machine drawer, for 
it will always be handy. 


Cellar Stairs May be Made 
More Safe 


In so many houses the entrance to the 
cellar is somewhat dark, and to one whose 
eyesight is not the best it is quite danger- 
ous. I had a strip painted with cream color 
(any light color would do) about four or five 
inches wide, showing where the first step 
started, and I find it a wonderful safeguard. 


If the Bread Burned 
in Spite of You 


A fine grater is much better than a knife 
for removing the surface of bread or cake 
that is burned. 


Cleaning Lamps Isn’t “Messy” 
if You Do it Right 


Spread a newspaper on the table and 
place on it the lamps and the coal-oil can. 
Get a pair of scissors, a dry dishtowel, a 
damp dustcloth and a pan of hot soapsuds. 
Wash the chimneys in the suds, dry and set 
them aside. .Open the lamp burner, screw 
up the wick, trim off all the char with the 
scissors and screw down the wick 
a quarter of an inch below the 
brass. Dip one corner of the dust- 
cloth into the suds and rub every 
part of the brass burner. Nearly 
fill the lamp with coal oil, screw 
the burner on properly and wipe 
off the body of the lamp with the 
dustcloth. Put on the chimneys 
and put the lamps in their places. 
Wash the scissors and the dust- 
cloth, and hang the dustcloth to 
dry. Then gather up all the 
trimmings left on the paper and 
burn them. 





Making Comforters 
From Feather Beds 


T needed at least three 
new pairs of blankets, but 
with the increased cost 
of living how I was going 
to pay for them was a 
problem. One day an idea 
came to me. A feather 
bed (splendid goose and 
duck feathers) was stored in the attic and I 
decided to make feather comforters of it 
exactly as they do of down. I did so and 
now I have three beautiful, almost as light 
as down, sateen, feather comforters, and all 
they cost me was less than five dollars for 
sateen for covers. 


Protecting the Top of the 
Dining Table 


From the best part of worn-out white oil- 
cloth can be made doilies which may be 
used on the dining-room table, under linen 
doilies on which fern dishes or vases have 
been placed. Drops of water cannot get 
through the oilcloth and spoil the finish of 
the table. 


To Keep From Falling 


on Ice 


When icy pavements are a menace to life 
and limb, try pasting small pieces of ordi- 
nary surgeon’s adhesive plaster on the soles 
of your shoes or rubbers. It is a life saver. 


Use for Left-Over 
Cocoa 


Use left-over cocoa in making ginger- 
bread, in place of a cupful of milk. Some- 
times add a little milk and use it in a tapioca 
or cornstarch pudding. 


Other Than Salad Uses 


for Mayonnaise 


. 


In making sandwiches for lunch, if may- 
onnaise is used instead of butter it will be 
found more economical and will also keep 
the bread fresh and moist. 

Don’t throw away that half cupful of 
sour cream. Just whip it up well, with the 
addition of one teaspoonful of thick mayon- 
naise, to serve with lettuce, sliced cucum- 
bers or shredded cabbage. 


How I Save in Three Ways 
by Baking My Own Bread 


I bake my own bread, instead of buying, 
because I save in time, money and con- 
venience by so doing. One baking for our 
family of four requires: 


534 Pounds of Flour... ...... $4! 
. Cake of Yeast. . . 08 

VY Ounce of Sugar and. 1 Ounce of Si alt .01 
1 Ounce of anit eee rnd + «& 1 
Poe (Gee) . 1 ss iis eae 2 
IN 6. 62 LS GS) 3. Se ey BS eh Go 
This makes seven pounds and a half of 


bread, for which I should have to pay sixty- 
eight cents at a local bakery. So I save 
seventeen cents each time I bake. 

I set the bread at night, in my bread 
mixer. The entire process, from assembling 
the materials until I set it away to raise, 
consumes less than twenty minutes. To 
form the bread into loaves next morning 
takes seven minutes. To put the bread into 
the oven after the second raising, peep at it 
once while baking and take it out at the end 
of half an hour takes perhaps five minutes: 
The actual time spent in making the bread 
is not more than thirty-two minutes. 

During the time between these three sep- 
arate processes, I can attend meetings, £0 
calling, write, or busy myself in other parts 
of the house, for the bread raises, even 
though I do not sit watching it grow. 

It takes twenty minutes to go to the 
nearest grocery. Five trips, for five pound- 
and-a-half loaves would require an hour and 
forty minutes, so I save an hour and eighit 
minutes in time. 

Even if my conscience would allow me ‘o 
ask the grocer to make a delivery eve! y 
time I needed a loaf of bread 
(which it won’t!), I should still 
spend five times five (equals 
twenty-five) minutes at the te ‘le- 
phone, in addition to the ‘time 
it would take to pay the bills. 
Besides, I should be obliged t 
stay at home until the ent 

came, as it is neither safe nor 
sanitary to leave a loaf of bread 
on the back ~~ for several 
hours. So, until I can afford a 
maid or become a woman of 
leisure, I expect to bake my own 
bread. 
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In women’s nightgowns you 
buy the size that corresponds 
with your bust measurement, 
namely 34, 36, 38, etc. On 
yoke styles, the yoke is kept 
high enough not to bind; not 
dropped low to save cloth in 
the full part. And allowance 
is made so gowns are full size 
after laundering. 





On men's nightgowns, the 
circular bottom skirt is long 
and full and has no unneces- 


; sary side openings. The extra 


width at hips, knees and bot- 
tom gives ample walking room 
and the extra length keeps 
the ankles covered and warm. 





On pajamas and also on 
Pajunions—the one-piece pa- 
jamas now worn by thousands 
of men and women—a button 
at the ankle keeps the gar- 
ment leg down snugly over 
the calf. There is no chance 
for chills. Nor can the trou- 
sers work up and bind in the 
crotch, 





TON 
RT SBAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 
Nightwear After A 


Woman’s Own Heart 


a must be dainty and modish; for | 

would look well. ‘It must be roomy; 
for I would have comfort. It must wear 
forever and a day; for I would combine 
economy with all else.”’ 


So might run the invocation of all 
womanhood as to nightwear. 


In Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear, 
these three essentials of style, comfort and 
wear are combined. This result has not 
been—nor could it be—easily achieved. 
We have cherished ideals of manufactur- 
ing looking to perfection since 1863. And 
it has only been by improving Brighton- 
Carlsbad year after year that it now 
represents the highest type of Sleeping- 
wear made. 

You will ‘find in Brighton-Carlsbad 
wide variety for your choice—no less than 
517 different szy/es. There are garments 
of every fine nightwear fabric, from 
Brighton flannelette—famous for its fleeci- 
ness and warmth—to the sheerest of 
summer materials.” 














Accurate Sizing — Generous Cut 


You can depend absolutely upon the él Y 
accuracy of Brighton-Carlsbad sizes. If you , AY 
wear 36, then buy 36. The only reason 
you have to buy oversizes in ordinary nightwear is 





that the manufacturer skimped on the material. Me 

‘ ia n Child’s ; 
Brighton-Carlsbad is generously cut and roomy weaOPtn frome rer 
throughout. A special feature is the tailoring at arm- chem ttt with dou 


Flannetette oles, bust and hips, where every garment has unusua/ 


Gown, Wide 
variety of 


sistezon fullness to insure perfect comfort and to guard against 
manemss damaging strain. 


For Men, Women and 


Children 


Brighton-Carlsbad is made for the whole 
family. There are the daintiest and most 
practical of garments for tots of one, two and 
three, a wide variety of styles for boys and 
girls, and every kind of sleepingwear for 
grownups. Men’s garments are distinctly 
smart without being fussy and meet all mas- 
culine requirements as to style and type. 


Ask the Dealer to Unpin 
the Garment 


Unpinning is the Jdefore-buying test of 
nightwear. You can’t judge it folded. 
Brighton-Carlsbad courts this test, for then 
are revealed the thorough workmanship, gen- 
erous fullness of cut and fine material which 
so far exceed other nightwear that you cannot 
help but recognize Brighton-Carlsbad’s absolute 


superiority. fy ig 








Men’s Nightgowns 

Extra length and 
circular bottom pro- 
vide warmth and com- 
fort. For menand boys. 









Write for Free “Nightie Book” (3 ])) x) 
Send for free.Nightie Book and learn more about this most popular sleepingwear. i 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY oc £8 
Dept. 5, Dubuque, la. Br. y J Ps 
1GH Mgr a 
DEALERS: Write us now and arrange to handle this fastest selling line for next Spring and Fall (1920). Mere on 
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styles carefully made—those are 


ity, trimmed with an effective design of 


D. E. SICHER & CO. 
45-51 West 21st Street 
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Beautiful Well-ma 


The daintiness of fine materials, the becomingness of pretty 


woman who buys DOVE Under-garments. 


The garments illustrated here are DOVE Night Gown No. 605 and DOVE 
Envelope Chemise, to match, No. 606, made of white Batiste of extra fine qual- 


rench knots in pastel shades of pink and blue. Shirring at bust and dainty rib- 
bon bows at neck. We cannot fill mail orders, but can tell you the nearest store 
that sells these and other new DOVE styles. Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere. 


“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie’’ 
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the charms which delight the 


hemstitching and hand-embroidered 


New York 











6é ° ° 9? 
Home-Making, as a Profession 

A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wo, ° 100, Announcements 
or Invitations 
inc. Envelopes $400 
50 Engraved Visiting Write for samples. 
Cards $1.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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UseThis Chest FREE 













4 A Famous : 
Free Trial }icincnt Rea Teme tie 2. 
Cedar Chest. Yourchoiceof manystylesand a ong 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every yn 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest Xmas, wedding or nd 











birthday gift. Write today for new catalog—postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept 3, Statesville, N.C. 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 
‘Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-W, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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Bunions! 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer will in- 
stantly relieve your painful bunion—reduce 
that disfiguring enlarged joint—give you foot 
and bodily health. It is a comfortably fitting 
rubber shield which can be worn with any 
shoe. Three sizes. 

Whether you suffer from bunions, fallen 
arches, flat-foot, pains, in heels, aching limbs, 
burning callouses or painful corns, there is a 
Dr. Scholl Appliance which will give you lasting 
comfort. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a shoe dealer in your locality who sells 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Appliances and who 
has been trained in Practipedics, the science of 
giving foot comfort. He deserves your patronage. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Booklet, ‘‘ The Feet and Their Care,”’ by Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl, recognized authority on all foot 
troubles, sent free on request. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C 4 213 W. Schiller St. 











Chicago 














Mary Jane 


wir does your little girl love Mary 
Jane more than her other dolls? 
we Perhaps’ she 

couldn’t tell you, 

but this is the 
















Mary Jane isan all compo- 
sitiondoll. Fully jointed. 
Beautiful real hair curls, 
and eyes that go to sleep. 
Her face is pretty and her 
figure outlines natural 
and me Ff She may be 
seen at all the best shops 
either semi clad in com- 
bination suit or fully 
dressed in the latest fash- 
ionable silk gown and hat. 
There are 300 models of 
EFFANBEE Dolls. Ask 
your dealer about them. 


Fleischaker & Baum 


45 E.17th St., New York,N.Y. 


DOLLS 





The continued uncertainty of food prices 
made definite control of this expenditure 
difficult. 

Operating expenses she analyzed next. 
While the additional expense of the part- 
time helper was to an extent offset by 
the gains resulting from the fact that 
Martha could now give full time and con- 
centration to the care of her home, the 
original sum set aside for running the home 
would have to be increased, and part of 
Dick’s precious raise was the only way. 
The baby’s many small needs must be met 
by reducing their own personal expendi- 
tures. Much to their peace of mind, the 
all-important protection and advancement, 
their marginal sum, was slightly increased 
by adding to it what remained of Dick’s 
raise after the expanded operating expenses 
had been provided for. 


N THE months that followed, Martha 

found a new cloud of anxiety slowly 
gathering on their horizon. In the first 
months after the baby came, she had some- 
what relaxed her watchfulness of Dick. The 
former close companionship had merged 
into the mutual, absorbed interest in the 
tremendous events that crowd one after 
another into a one-year-old’s life. She was 
not sure just when she began to observe the 
change in Dick. The old spurts of playful- 
ness and humor became rarer; occasionally, 
even, he bordered on irritability. He grew 
thinner and fine lines of discontent began to 
show around his mouth. When she ques- 
tioned him, he tried to laugh away her 
fears as a figment of her imagination. 

Was it a return of some old trouble from 
his wound, or was it something deeper than 
physical ill? Perhaps the strain of caring 
for the small household, alone, was too 
great. She decided to make a supreme effort 
to strike to the heart of the trouble. She 
first paid a visit to the doctor. She knew he 
was thoroughly familiar with Dick’s trouble, 
having been recommended by the army 
surgeon at Dick’s dismissal from service. 

From the first moment Martha began to 
question Doctor Lambert, she felt that 
he was holding something back. ‘ Doctor 
Lambert,” she said with sudden firmness, 
“our happiness is at stake. I want to know 
the truth, no matter what it involves.” 

“T’ve given your husband a promise,”’ he 
said slowly. 

’ “Tt is more important that I know every 
thing, that I may help,” she retorted. 

He no longer tried to evade, but plunged 
into the truth. He had been treating Dick 
for several weeks. Infection had set into 
the old wound as a result of hasty treat- 
ment in the evacuation hospital, and Dick 
was facing possible amputation or at least 
long months of treatment and intense suf- 
fering, which indeed he was already under- 
going. 


OR a. moment, Martha saw the con- 

sulting room whirl round. Then she 
heard herself ask: “Is there nothing that 
can be done?” 

“There is one thing—a very skilled opera- 
tion to repair the old damages. There is 
just one man I know who could do the job. 
But it would be very costly.” 

“What would be the result of the opera- 
tion?” 

“His leg might be entirely restored. He 
would surely be spared amputation.” 

“You have told my husband?” she asked 
slowly. 

“Exactly what I have told you.” 

At the door, as she shook hands with him, 
with something of her old firmness she 
said: ‘We will have the operation.” 

Martha felt the call upon all her powers. 
Dick must have the operation of course. 
But how? That was to be worked out. 
She realized she had been living too closely 
within the small circle of Richard’s needs. 
Now Dick was of supreme importance. He 
must be helped at whatever cost. 

They could not assume a debt with no 
visible means of paying it. She must go to 
work. There was no other way out; and 
in order to earn the money quickly enough 
it must be a full-time position. That meant 
that something must be done about Rich- 
ard. She thought quickly, deeply, on every 
angle of the problem before her. She sud- 
denly saw not only her own isolated neces- 
sity; but that of many other mothers, with 
consuming demands upon them. 

The result of her pondering took her on a 
visit to Margaret Thompson, a friend who 
had paid the full sacrifice of war, which had 
left her a young widow with a six-month- 
old baby. Martha’s plan at first seemed bold 
and uncertain to Margaret, whose former 
dauntlessness had lost its keen edge through 
the experiences of the last year, but it 
would give her a chance to have a place of 
her own with her baby. 


Made-in-America 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 








Martha 


“Tf we can find enough children to make 
it practical,’’ she ended doubtfully, as the 
visit came to a close. 

Martha set at once on her rounds among 
her neighbors. Her experiences were il- 
luminating. Not a mother she visited but 
gave a sigh of relief at the thought of help 
in taking care of her children, but a thou- 
sand fears and traditional prejudices rose 
like specters. 

“Are you sure, Mrs. Chandler, that your 
friend loves children? My Isabelle is so 
sensitive to affection.” 

And another: “What of the germs other 
children might bring? Tommy catches 
things so easily.” 

In all, when persuasion had won over the 
skeptics, there were twenty-five perma- 
nents who were to make up the company of 
the little nursery on which Martha and 
Margaret had set their hopes. Some of th: 
children were to come for part of the day, 
and some for the whole, others for an 
occasional hour or two. The charges were 
made as low as practical. It was agreed that 
for the present different mothers would 
take turns about giving a regular morning 
or afternoon a week toward helping with 
the nursery in the beginning, as part pay- 
ment, as Margaret could not be omnipres- 
ent for the indoor and outdoor contingents 
and attend at once to all conflicting wants. 


ICK was a much more difficult obstacle 

in Martha’s pathway. The weeks of 
silent endurance, of grim acceptance of the 
possible sacrifice ahead of him, had driven 
him intoa brooding aloofness. She tried in- 
direction to bring him to a confession with- 
out success. One evening he had thrown 
himself wearily on the couch after dinner. 

Suddenly she spoke: ‘Dick, I have been 
to see Doctor Lambert.” 

He sat up quickly against the pillows. 
“You shouldn’t have gone,” he said, search- 
ing her face. 

“‘Well, I did, and he told me.” 

“He broke his promise.” 

“T had to know, dearest. We couldn’t go 
on as we have been. Oh, Dick, why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“There was no other way,” he said, 
brushing her hair, her cheek with sudden 
tenderness. 

“There is another way,” she said tri- 
umphantly; ‘and if you love me, if you 
love our boy, you will take it.” 

“You mean ——” 

She nodded. “The operation.” And she 
told him of her plans, of the nursery. 

But when she had finished, he got up and 
limped back and forth across the room. “It 
was this very thing I dreaded from the 
first. I have lived on your sacrifices since 
we were married. I can’t accept another.” 

“Dick!” she protested, wretchedly. 
“That’s not true.” 

“Tt is true. Youdon’t know what it means 
toa man to feel himself a burden when he has 
never leaned in his life, to feel he isn’t equal 
to his job of taking care of those he loves. 
After all, Doctor Lambert may be exag- 
gerating. I shall probably be all right soon.” 

It took a week’s struggle before he gave 
in. In the meantime Martha had made 
application for a secretary’s position and 
secured it, and had paid a visit to the 
celebrated surgeon, making all arrange- 
ments for the operation. But in the end it 
was Doctor Lambert who won Dick over, 
taking him himself to the surgeon for 
examination. 


ie WAS the day after the operation that 
s 


he started her work. Dick was safe, but, 


the outcome of the operation would be 
unknown for many weeks, perhaps even 
months, to come. 

Happily she could dismiss with a free 
mind most of the details of the house. She 
had been able to persuade Mrs. Farley to 
arrange her own affairs so that she might 
give eight hours’ time instead of four. Under 
Martha’s direction she did most of the 
marketing, prepared the greater part of the 
dinner before noon, when she returned 
home to get ready for her own early meal, 
coming back in the late afternoon in time to 
bring Richard from the nursery, and to 
finish the dinner for Martha and later for 
Dick, when at last he was able to be 
brought home. The arrangement worked 
very satisfactorily. : 

So did the budding little nursery, which 
was proving a most interesting and prac- 
tical experiment. 

With encouraging news coming daily 
from Dick, Martha settled into the routine 
of work with a growing satisfaction. The 
old zest was slowly returning. She began to 
find interest in some of the big cases on 
which her employer, a corporation lawyer, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 180 
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For the Woman who Values Style 
and Fine Quality 


To meet your demand for not merely style, 
alone, but undoubted, enduring style, the most 
dependable shop in your city has selected their 
very limited number of Wooltex Tailor-made 
Coats. 


Taken from a most comprehensive collec- 
tion of Wooltex Tailor-mades, the three coats 
illustrated are made, as all are, from the finest 
pure wool fabrics, created for us by the most 
notable weavers. 


Prices for Wooltex Tailor-mades are S45, 
3555, 865, up to $175. 


When you go to see these new Wooltex Tailor- 
mades, ask your merchant for that smart little 
magazine of style news, ‘‘The Tailored Woman,”’ 
or it will be mailed to you direct upon request. 





Wooltex Utility Coat. 
fr Style 3440 
' Only in a Wooltex Coat 
could such smart effect be 
obtained with square lines. 
The only circular line is 
formed by the collar. The 
two capacious pockets under 
the arms are made by panels 
at the sides, which accent 
S the straight line of front and 
_ back. Silvertone Bolivia. 


(A 
Wooltex 


TAILOR~MADES 
wht 0 
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The Wooltex Grenoble 


Style 3570 


The Grenoble, an exclusive 
Wooltex style creation, is the best 
example a woman could find of 
the new silhouette lines. The 
back is slightly lower than nor- 
mal and tapers to a rounded line 
to the front panel. Made of 
Chameleon Cord—a Wooltex fab- 
ric—which shows a glisten of Sil- 
ver over French Blue, Bronze, 
Beaver and Copper. The large 
collar is of soft raccoon. 














Wooltex Grenoble Coat 
Style 3555 


Taking its cue from the blouse suit 
this Wooltex Tailor-made Coat— 
the Grenoble—becomingly blouses 
over the narrow belt. The panel front 
's straight in line, all the fullness of 
the skirt held at the sides, a Grenoble 
feature. Made of Plaid Velour in soft 
toned mixtures. 
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© The H. Black 
Company, Inc. 
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The H. Black Company ~- Cleveland », New York || 
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—draperies exquisite 


; A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. O Philadelphia 


























Like a magic hand their soft 
silky folds—whether in gorgeous 
shades of gold, quiet old blue or 
any of the large variety of 
“Long-Life-Colors” bring joy 
and charm into your home. 





eroistento 
“nT A WORM SLA” 


give wonderful wear, and being 
double width allow for splitting. 


Insist on seeing the basting-thread in the 
selvage. This identifies the genuine ““Kapock” 
Fabrics, and protects you against imitations. 


Request your drapery dealer to write 
us for free 

“KAROCK SKETCH BOOK” 
suggesting in actual colors practical 
furnishings for your home. 
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was fighting his way to success. Then into 
the midst of the new adjustment came the 
disrupting news of Richard’s illness. 

A telephone message from Dick, who had 
just a few days before been brought back 
from the hospital, called her home. 

“‘What’s the trouble?” she asked breath- 
lessly, her heart beating with a thousand 
anxieties. 

“T don’t know. High fever, and he seems 
to be suffering a great deal.” 

““You’ve sent for the doctor of course? 
T’ll be there as soon as possible.” 


N THE way home, Martha suffered 

pangs of tortured imaginings and re- 
criminations for lack of care. In all of Rich- 
ard’s healthy little life he had never had 
anything beyond a brief spell of colic and 
teething troubles. 

The doctor was there when she arrived, 
bending over the hot little body that was 
so unlike the happy, apparently well baby 
she had left only a few hours before. 

For the next week Martha swung back 
to her old job of motherhood, shedding all 
other responsibilities in the fight to win 
back her baby. By the end of another week 
his sturdiness asserted itself, and he had 
almost regained his old vigor. But it was 
with a heart full of misgiving that she 
thought of his return to the nursery. 

There was, however, no retreating from 
the path she had taken. She must go back 
to work; moreover, if she failed Margaret, 
she felt it would mean the collapse of the 
whole nursery plan. So, buckling her cour- 
age, she bravely sent Richard back, with 
many cautions to Margaret, upon whose 
watchfulness she knew she could count. 

The return to the routine of office work 
was more than ever difficult. The substi- 
tute whom she put in her place had not 
been satisfactory, so that Martha was wel- 
comed back. 

It was some’little time later that Martha 
sat waiting for Dick in a corner of the Ritz 
lobby, in answer to a telephone call which 
had come just before the one o’clock Satur- 
day closing hour of her office. 

“Don’t fail to be there on time,” he had 
said, and she had felt a note of mystery 
in his voice. 

She was exactly on time, but she had been 
waiting ten minutes and no sign of Dick. 
Then a tall, swinging figure came toward 
her through the crowd, but she watched 
impatiently for Dick’s cane and _ busied 
herself with the headlines of a paper. 

Suddenly the tall man stopped. “ Hello, 
dear. Sorry I’m late.” 

She looked up. ‘‘Why, Dick! 
heavens, why 
face aflame. 

‘A little surprise party.” 


Good 


she exclaimed, her 





OR a moment she couldn’t answer. He 

guided her gently through the crowd. 
When they had found a secluded table and 
she had caught her breath, she looked up at 
him with a happiness too complete to find 
vent in words. 

“T’ve been pretty sure of it for some 
time. I’ve gone without my cane when you 
were not looking. To-day McMasters gave 
me a clean bill of health.” 

“‘TIsn’t it marvelous, isn’t it ” Martha 
choked. ‘Oh, Dick, I can hardly believe it!” 

The waiter at their elbow interrupted. 
Dick ordered a wickedly extravagant lunch- 
eon, breaking all their ten commandments 
of economy at one stroke. 

“Qh, dearest,” she said, reaching her 
hand to him, “I’m so happy.” 

“The triumph is all yours.” 

They laughed like two children; but 
under the surface the thoughts of each 
reached out tenderly to the other. 

On the way out they ran into Bob Win- 
sted. He stood staring in astonishment 
from one to the other, then reached out a 
hand to each and wrenched theirs pain- 
fully. “Well, well, old man! By Jove, but 
that looks good to me! Maybe you won’t 
believe that I have been on a hunt for you 
all morning? Have an hour to spare?” 

“Why don’t you come out to dinner 
to-night?” asked Martha. 

“T have a date,” he answered, adding 
with a quick flush, “with Harriet.” 

“Both of you come. I haven’t seen 
Harriet for weeks.” 

“Righto,” said Bob. “Prepare for some- 
thing thrilling.” 

When they had finished dinner that 
evening and sat in the pleasant afterglow 
of coffee, the candlelight falling softly on the 
four happy faces, Bob began: 

“You know that housing scheme of yours, 
Dick? Would you like to put it into work- 
ing form?” 

“Rather,” said: Dick. 

“T think you may have a chance. Our 
firm has been asked to take over a big 
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housing development in the western part of 
the state, and they are looking for an engi- 
neer who can plan the general scheme for 
them. I’ve been telling the chief about 
your plan, and he wants to talk it over with 
you. I am to be resident architect. I’d 
like to see you get the engineering job.” 
Martha, too wise to accept good fortune 
before it arrived, felt, nevertheless, that 
here lay the possibility of Dick’s big chance. 
Bob continued enthusiastically: ‘The 
men who have a finger in this venture, if it 
is a success, will make their names for life.’ 
““There’s little good in a housing idea, no 
matter how sound, if the land values will 
immediately be skyrocketed as they usually 
are, so that the well-planned houses are 
soon beyond the reach of those for whom 
they were intended,” said Dick quietly. 
“That’s taken care of,” replied Bob. 
“This is not to be a haphazard, hurried 
effort. The houses are meant primarily for 
the workers in a big new dye industry 
which is about to be opened, but they are 
not to be limited to them exclusively. That 
industry expects to remain and the com- 
munity to be permanent. The municipality 
stands back of it, too, intending to make it 
the nucleus for other important industries, 
and has appropriated certain lands for the 
purpose of this housing development, pro- 
viding against future speculative profits 
accruing to anyone except the people within 
the community.” 


“FTSHAT’S something like,” said Dick. 

“The fundamentat element in any ef- 
fort to bring comfortable, satisfying homes 
within the reach of the family of small or 
medium means is to provide against imme- 
diate inflated prices which private specula- 
tion brings as soon as improvement gets 
under way. The next essential is to locate 
homes so that they have something of the 
combined advantages of both city and 
country, without being too inaccessible. 
The man who works all day in an office or 
factory doesn’t want to go home to an 
isolation where he has no sociability and 
his family none of the school or amusement 
facilities of the city, and yet he wants the 
recreational and economic returns of a gar- 
den of his own, where he can raise part of 
his own food.” 

Dick, with his engineering knowledge, 
had worked out in the plans he had evolved 
for an ideal housing development every 
facility for promoting community activities 
and enterprises, such as cooked-food service, 
bakery and laundry. 

“But what about provision for labor 
saving in the construction, the materials, 
and planning of rooms, and utility con- 
veniences inside the homes, so as to take the 
sting of drudgery out of what work re- 
mains?” asked Martha. 

“That’s the architect’s job,” answered 
Dick. 

“And that’s where we are putting most of 
our study,” said Bob; “but we need the 
help of women. I think there is real re- 
search and work for you on that subject, 
Martha.” 

‘Just so you don’t sacrifice beauty to 
utility,”’ insisted Harriet. 

““One should serve the purpose of the 
other in this modern day,” said Bob. ‘‘We’ll 
all go and pitch our tents together in this 
new venture.” 

“But, Bob, you can’t be sure until Dick 
has talked to the men in your office,” said 
Martha. 

“Don’t worry, I know how hard they 
have searched for the right man, and there 
isn’t anyone in sight that matches up to 
Dick. 


FTER they had gone, Dick and Martha 
sat long in the glow of the dying fire. 
The day had been too full to hold their hap- 
piness. They looked about them happily 
at the little home which had sheltered 
so many anxieties, so many hopes. Here 
they had made their start, not lightly nor 
casually, but with a well-laid plan from the 
first, working in close partnership through 
the days that followed, keeping the good 
faith of a financial agreement, taking ad- 
vantage of the new social and material aids 
and of the many sources of information 
which are beginning to recognize home 
making as a true science. 

Turning out the lights, Martha drew 
Dick for a moment into the nursery and 
they stood looking down at Richard’s 
flushed, contented little face. 

“Things will be easier,” whispered Mar- 
tha, “when he starts his home building. It 
will be good,” she added, “to have a small 
part in bringing about the new order that 
one cannot help feeling is just over the 
horizon of to-day’s changes and chaos.” 


THE END 









No matter what the com- | 
pany or the occasion, a wo- 
man wearing a necklace of 
La Tausca Pearls feels that 
she is becomingly adorned. I 

She realizes that these 
beautiful Parisian-made 
pearls enhance any costume. 
A La Tausca necklace is a 
decided addition to any 
jewel case, no matter how 
complete. 


La Tausca Pearls have all 
the exquisite charm and | 
daintiness, the lovely irides- 
cence of the natural oriental 
pearls. 








In qualities as high as $500.00. 


At Your Jeweler’s 
Diamond OperaPearls 
24-inch length with 


white gold diamond 
set clasp. $30.00. | 
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The ease and quickness of 
completing ARTAMO Outfits 
is as noteworthy as are the novel 
designs themselves. The simple, 
but effective embroidery stitches 
and the contrasting colorings, 
make the work as easy for the 
novice as for the expert. 

Each “Package” contains 
stamped material or the stamped 
made-up garment complete with 
equipment of Sea Island Yarn 
and a diagram giving stitch 
and color arrangement. The 
ARTAMO trade-mark assures 
finest material andworkmanship. 
Ask your dealer or send us his name. 
We'll mail you price-list and catalog 
showing the beautiful ARTAMO 
designs in Underwear, Outerwear, 
and ornamental ideas for the home. 
G. REIS & BRO., INC. 
Mfrs. of famous‘ Reis-Tex’’ Initials 
896-898 Broadway NewYork 




















° Invitations, Announcements, eae 
100 in script lettering, including 
e g sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 ist 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for a 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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the oven heat regulator that places 44 
oven temperatures at your command 



































Save Kitchen Hours 


A Wonderful Device that Guards Your 
Cooking While You Rest 


Now women can be free for all time from those tiring 
hours spent each day pot watching-over the hot stove. 































For invention has given to housewives a scientific oven 
heat regulator that guards her cooking as securely as if 
she were constantly there. 


Extra Recreation Hours 
It is called the LORAIN Oven Heat Regulator. 


With this scientific device on your stove, you simply set the 
wheel at any one of the 44 temperatures provided for. Then you 
can forget all about your cooking. You know exactly what time 
it will be ready to be taken from the oven. For once the wheel 
has been set the heat never varies. ‘ 





Those hours formerly spent in endless watching lest the food 
burn, or be overdone or underdone, can now become rest or 
recreation hours. 


Measured Heat 


But this remarkable invention accomplishes a great deal more. 
It takes the guesswork out of baking. 


By scientifically measuring your heat, so as to enable you to 
secure and maintain the exact heat you need for the best results, 
your baking and roasting is always uniform. Every day’s results 
are as delicious as your “‘luckiest day.” 


Stop cooking in the old-time way. You owe it to yourself and 


your family to protect your health by eliminating needless, 
strength-sapping drudgery. And to make every meal uniformly 


delicious. 
This Booklet Free 


We have just published a booklet ‘‘An Easier Day’s Work.’’ Every 
) n should have this valuable booklet. Write for it NOW. Please 


mention your dealer’s name. 





Below are listed six famous stoves. On each of them you can get the 
LORAIN Oven Heat Regulator. Go to your dealer and see this wonderful 
device demonstrated. Only then can you fully appreciate the worry, steps, 
time and money it will save you. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
211 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





These Famous Stoves Are Equipped With the LORAIN 


Clark Jewel, George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. | New Process, New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
Dangler, Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio Quick Meal, Ringen Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


Direct Action, National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio Reliable, Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Bissell 
Makes Sweeping Easy 


No one can sweep with a broom without 
straining neck and arms, and wrenching back. 
Anyone can sweep with the light Bissell with- 
out trying—just the easy, natural swing of 


BISSELL 


Sweepers 


No wonder broom sweeping robs beauty 
_ and saps strength. No wonder millions of 
housewives rejoice that the Bissell has light- 
ened their load. No dirt, no lint, no litter can 
resist the thorough brushes of the carpet 
sweeper. No dust, however fine, can elude 
the powerful air-rush of the vacuum sweeper. 
You, too, should let these household com- 
panions save work, save time, save rugs. 
Al stores everywhere. Carpet Sweepers at all 
prices, *‘Cyco"’ Ball Bearing grade $4.25 to $7.50; 
Vacuum Sweepers $8.00 to $14.50, depending 
upon style and locality. Send for booklet ‘* The 
Care of Rugs and Carpets.” 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too 











His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 10% each 


OU can’t change the quality 
of Chopin’s compositions no 
matter what you pay for the sheet 
music — his works can only be just 
as he wrote them. Why, then, pay 
high prices when you can buy them 
in the Century Edition for 10c — 
beautifully printed on the best of 

paper— certified to be correct? 


You'll find in Century’s 
great catalogue Chopin’s 
great masterpiece 
**Polonaise.’’ You'll 
find the works of 
other masters— 
**Hungarian Rhapsody,’ 
“Humoresque,”’ “‘ Evening 
Star,” “Barcarolle,’ “‘Butter- 
_ fly,” “Serenada,” “Il Trova- 
tore’’—and practically all the other 
standard classics—all only 10c each. 


Insist on Century 
(Look for the name) 


Patronize the Century Dealer — 
you can be sure he has your 
interest at heart because Cen- 

tury’s low price is only pos- 
sible because of the dealer’s 
small profit. If your dealer 
won’t supply you, we will. Com- 
plete catalogue of 2,000 
classical and popular 
standard compositions 
free on request. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th Street, New York City 





SHEET MUSIC 





“Once upon a time,” I-said, ‘there was 
a king who was very, very greedy and 
selfish. He took all the money he could 
find, and spent it on himself i 

“What did he buy?” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly buy things—not 
so very many things. But he wanted to be 
King of France besides being King of Eng- 
land, and he spent heaps and heaps of 
money buying bows and arrows and spears 
and getting men to shoot the arrows and 
try to kill Frenchmen who didn’t want him 
to be their king. 

“This greedy king’s name was John, and 
hardly anybody liked him, except his 
mother, and she had spoiled him. He didn’t 
try to take care of his people at all, and 
they just hated him. He took their money 
away from them and spent it to buy bows 
and arrows instead of using it to make his 
people comfortable. The mud was so deep 
in the streets that the carts stuck and 
couldn’t get through; and everybody’s roof 
leaked, and the rain and snow came in on 
their beds, because the king took so much 
money away that they had none left to pay 
for mending their houses. And lots of 
people got sick, and more got discouraged. 

“By and by some of the people got to- 
gether and said: ‘It isn’t right for the king 
to do this way; and it isn’t right for us to 
let him. We must write on a paper the 
things that a king ought to do, and the 
things he can’t do—and make him sign it. 
And when he signs, that’s a promise, and he 
has to keep it, and so do other kings after 
he’s dead.’ So they wrote a paper with all 
these things on it, and it is called the Magna 
Charta. And they made the king sign it; 
they told him if he didn’t sign it they 
wouldn’t let him be their king any more. 
He was scared, and he signed it. Of course 
he didn’t want to, but he had to do it.” 





“AND ever since he signed that paper 

kings have had to do the things the 
paper says, and not do the things the paper 
says they mustn’t do; and no king has ever 
been so greedy and selfish as King John was. 
When we go to London you'll see that paper. 
It’s in a great, big beautiful building called 
the British Museum. And when the great, 
big, kind policeman that’s called a ‘Bobby’ 
sees you coming, he’ll know just what you'll 
want to see. I’ve seen him show it to ever 
so many little children. He'll beckon to 
you and lead you to where the paper is in a 
glass case, with a purple silk curtain over it 
like a window shade, to keep the light from 
fading it. He’ll pull up the shade and let 
you look. He’s such a nice policeman! 
And then, some day, we'll get a boat and 
ride to the place where King John was when 
he signed that paper.” 

Here followed details about riding on the 
Thames, seeing swans, visiting Kew Gar- 
dens, having tea on a terrace at Richmond, 
going through the locks, and so on, but 
always with Betty doing this and Betty 
doing that. 

An hour later I saw Betty take a ball 
away from Sisser. I said nothing, but my 
look of reproach had its effect, for Betty 
hastened to restore the ball. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. ‘‘I s’pose I’m a 
reg’lar King John!” 

Which showed that out of the Magna 
Charta she had got something not of mere 
dead understanding, but of that livest sort 
of learning which we can apply to our per- 
sonal conduct. 


| orp ago, for another instance of like 
sort, she caught another reprehending 
look which was occasioned by a mountain 
of mashed potato she was conveying toward 
her mouth. 

“Would Jeanne d’Arc take a bite that 
big?” she asked. The mountain was poised 
midway on its journey. 

“Indeed not!” I cried. 

Thereupon the mountain was set down, 
and a dainty, Jeanne d’Arc-ish bite took its 
place. 

Nothing that Betty gets is remote; it all 
relates to her and her present problems and 
interests. Partly thisis due, I think, to my 
never emphasizing distances in time or 
space, and partly to my habit of linking up 
all stories with things she is going to see or 
do some day. These little personalities, we 
have always to remember, are constantly 
seeking to establish a vital connection be- 
tween themselves and a very large world. 
If they find themselves surrounded with 
objects which stimulate interest in art, 
history, biography, travel or science, they 
incline to identify themselves therewith just 
as naturally, I believe, as they incline to 
discover what physical sensations they will 
experience if they taste this alluring thing 
or touch that; or as they are to respond to 
the romance of nature if they live in the 
midst of it. 


Betty-at-the-Age-of-Four 
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But nearly everything depends on us and 
our attitude toward these pleasures and in- 
terests. If we are dull and apathetic we 
cannot expect the children to regard with 
eagerness what fails to move us. They may 
challenge the world without encouragement 
from us to show them her enchantments, 
open her treasure caves; they may find 
guides or keys thereto in spite of us. But if 
we let them do this we are defrauding our- 
selves of the great expansion of thought and 
feeling those children should and could bring 
into our lives, into our immortal existence. 

Nothing that we have acquired seems 
truly precious to us until we have tried to 
hand it on and have found that it delights a 
young soul inexpressibly dear to us. And 
I am writing this to urge upon parents and 
others intrusted with the care of children, 
that we can share with them very many 
more of our richest experiences than most 
persons believe children can enter into. 


ETTY’S attention was attracted, one 

day, by some pictures of Orange in 
Provence, among them a number of photo- 
graphs of Henri Fabre, the great naturalist, 
and of his house and garden and laboratories, 
near Orange. She asked me who he was; I 
think it was a picture of him holding a mag- 
nifying glass over a spider and watching its 
movements as it spun on one of his bushes, 
that appealed to her. 

I told her that he was a very old, old man 
in France, a very, very dear old man, so 
kind and gentle that even bugs were not 
afraid of him; that he loved to watch them 
and see what they did. And what do you 
s’pose? He found out that they do things 
just as interesting as people do, or even 
more; that they have stories about them 
that anybody would love to know about. 
So he wrote a lot of those stories, and some 
day Betty’s going to have them read to her 
out of a book that will be her own book. 
Then I went on to tell her I bought those 
pictures in a funny little shop at Orange; 
and how the nice, kind woman in the shop 
told me where Fabre lived: to go down to 
the old Roman arch (yes, that one in the 
picture) and ask the shepherd, who was 
there tending his sheep, which road to take. 

“‘T don’t see any shepherd and sheeps,” 
Betty demurred, closely examining the 
picture. 

I explained that the picture was taken 
before they got there. 

“Will they be there when I get there?” 

“Oh, I’m sure they will.” 

“And will I go to see the ’piders that the 
stories dre about?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

And when Betty finds a “‘’pider”’ spinning 
his web among the plants in our porch flower 
boxes she says: “If Henri Fabre saw him, 
would he make a story ’bout him?” 

She knows the story about Robert Bruce 
and the spider, too, and often asks to have 
it retold to her. 


“*RAYFRIARS BOBBY” is a late ad- 

dition to our story favorites; and 
with it (and the Edinburgh pictures) I tell 
about the little burying ground for dogs 
high up beside the castle—the place where 
the soldiers of the garrison lay away their 
dead pets. We tell about Mary, Queen of 
Scots, too, and Betty loves her. Sometime, 
when we are “in Edinburgh,” she will ask 
me some question that will lead us natur- 
ally to Marjorie Fleming and the great 
story-teller; and I know how she will love 
that! 

These things are no more tax upon her 
mind than any other “once-upon-a-time”’ 
story of the usual sort; because they come 
to her at intervals, in response to her own 
questioning, and always with the details 
simplified to what she can most easily grasp. 
But instead of a lot of execrable “funnies” 
doing vulgar pranks, and a lot of vacuous 
stuff about Polly and her Dolly or the like, 
she gets pabulum that not only delights her 
now but will continue to give her pleasure 
all her life. 

Don’t think for a moment that we have 
slighted the classic favorites of childhood. 
We know Mother Goose by heart and all 
the standard fairy tales. Most of the latter 
Betty has remade, with some assistance 
from me, “nearer to her heart’s desire.” 
We are now making a book of them. 

Another source of stories for “‘a-thousand- 
and-one nights” is ‘“‘ Where did this come 
from?” and “What kind of a thing made 
that?” inspired by what we eat and drink 
and wear and use. We have heaps and 
heaps of stories about little moles named 
Betty Mole and Sisser Mole; and about 
Susie Silkworm; and so on. 

It’s a wonderful old world! And as much 
of it is Betty’s as she can find delight in. 
Just so much of it is your child’s as she can 
delight in! 

















































* Burson Hose 


are sosatisfactory I don’t 
see how women can 
wear any other kind.” 


Thecomfortable seamless foot, 
the trim narrowed ankle, the 
smooth widened calf and the 
Narrow Hem Top that pre- 
vents garter runs are the dom- 
inating features of these im- 
proved stockings. 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Are made on patented ma- 
chinesthat knit-to-shape with- 
out seams. This gives perfect 
fitting together with maxi- 
mum comfort. The Narrow 
Hem Top saves money by 
preventing the destructible 
garter runs so common to 
most all hosiery. 


Ask your dealer for Burson Hose 
Accept no substitute 


Booklet sent free upon request 
Burson Knitting Co. 


911 Lee Street 
Rockford, IIL 














The right 


way to clean floors 
Get a can of Old English Brightener from 
your drug, hardware, paint or house- 
furnishing dealer. 

Apply with a soft cloth. 
until the dirt disappears. 

Brightener contains no oil to darken 
wood and getsticky; no water toraise grain. 
As it cleans, it deposits a hard, dry, trans- 
parent film which brightens and protects 
original finish. Collects 
no dust. Won’t soil rugs. 
Try a small can today. 

Ask your dealer or write 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1022 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Rub gently 


















BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Trot-Mocs retain lightness of weight and flexibility 


so essential to the proper development 
of growing feet. Made from Indian 
tanned Moose, the strongest uppe 

leather tanned, yet soft as glove 
leather. Genuine Trot-Moc soles 
that are weather-proof an 
most wear-proof. Suitable 
shapes for children, misses 
youths, boys, growing gt 
and grown-ups. 


Send for Winter catalog 
supply them. FREE for the asking. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 
ae as 


Sold 
by over 
4000 retail- 
ers or sent 
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TROCO 


The Successor to Butter 


Forget the Rising Price of Butter 
Troco Solves This Problem 


Here is a message to the worried housewife and the man who 
pays the bills. A word which solves the big food problem as cold 


weather draws near. 


Forget butter and how much it costs now and that the price 


will rise. 


Serve Troco—successor to butter—appetizing Troco, nutritious 
Troco, churned from the wholesomest, most appetizing ingredients 


Nature can bestow. 


Made from the White Meat of Coconuts 


Churned With Pasteurized Milk 


Troco isn’t a substitute in any sense 
of the word. It is a delicate and delicious 
product discovered and perfected by the 
progress of modern food science. 


It is made from the dainty white meat 
of coconuts, churned with pure pasteur- 
ized milk in up-to-date plants where every 
process is absolutely sanitary. 

It is perfect in flavor and texture—rarely 
will you find gilt-edged creamery butter 
so pure and sweet. 


Saves 25c to 40c a Pound 


Notwithstanding this supreme quality 
—standardized quality which assures sat- 
isfaction with every carton, Troco is 


within the reach of the most modest 
pocketbook. 


Varying with the season and locality, 
you save from 25 to 40 cents on every 
pound you buy. This sum may even 
increase as the season advances. 


Thus we say—use Troco and forget 
butter prices. You then can enjoy an 
abundance of a super-quality product at 
prices which make this pleasure an 
economy. 


Old laws compel us to label Troco as 
an ‘“Oleomargarine.”’ But it contains 
no animal oils, just pure vegetable fats 
and pure pasteurized milk. 


TROCO NUT BUTTER COMPANY 


30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





30 E. 42nd St., New York 














| Luxury 
/ lies in satisfaction. ay 
You cannot be satisfied ™ 
with furniture or woodwork 
unless it is clean, bright and 
sparkling. To make it so— 
use O-Cedar Polish for all/ _ 
\.woods and all finishes. / 


Ay 


\ 
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“At All Dealers 
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3|ASTE accumulates wherever 
|| civilized man sets up his hab- 
itation, but because this is 
#| a fact, it does not follow that 
4h) our cities can excuse them- 
F)| selves for maintaining public 
dumps. The proper disposal 
= of waste is one of our urgent 
national problems. Even the isolated farm- 
house is asking for some solution that will 
meet its own little bit of the problem. 
The farmer’s thrifty wife wants to know 
what she shall do with her tin cans, her 
papers, her broken dishes, her worn-out 
clothes and bedding, her old pots and pans. 
Her only resource at present is to make a 
dump in a field or the adjacent woods and 
trust to nature to conceal it with her kindly 
grass and vines. : 

Take this pile of refuse, multiply it by 
thousands and tens of thousands, place it in 
the outskirts of a town, and you get the 
municipal dump. 

No nation has better sanitary engineers 
than America. No government has proved 
itself more capable of dealing with the sani- 
tary problems of ignorant and indifferent 
communities than the Government at Wash- 
ington. Cuba and the Philippines are living 
witnesses of its efficiency. Havana, once 
known as the “pest-hole of creation,” the 
dirtiest city in the world with the highest 
death rate, became under American control 
the cleanest city in the world with the lowest 
death rate. Manila, for centuries a hotbed 
of filth and disease, is as clean as sanitary 
science can make it. Yellow fever and malaria 
have disappeared with the flies and the 
mosquitoes. 

But the dump heaps that we banished 
from Havana and Manila still exist in our 
own American cities to form breeding places 
for flies and mosquitoes and to spread foul 
odors and disease. Nothing could be more 
complicated, less intelligent and less sanitary 
than the methods of waste disposal employed 
in most of our communities. 











HE chief burden is laid on the house- 

keeper. Whether she be a humble renter 
in the tenement districts or the mistress of a 
modern palace, the law requires her to sepa- 
rate her waste for separate collections. She 
must set out her ashes in one receptacle, her 
garbage in another and her mixed waste in 
still another. The mistress of many servants 
may buy the metallic, nonleakable cans 
which the law futilely requires, but unless 
she exercises strict and daily supervision, 
they will be set out overfull, with covers 
lost, their contents the sport of every breeze. 

The women of the tenements know noth- 
ing of metallic, nonleakable cans; they 
know only that they must set out their 
waste; so they put their garbage into old 
dishpans or broken crocks, and their ashes 
and other waste into any old boxes they can 
find; and the nonleakable, overfull cans in the 
residence sections and the dishpans and old 
boxes of the:tenements alike litter the pave- 
ments, which should belong to the pedestrian, 
till the city government tardily carries their 
contents away. 

The ashes go untidily to fill up lowlands; 
the mixed waste goes to the public dumps, 
and the garbage may go anywhere. Only too 
often it adds to the horrors of the dumps. 
Coast cities send it out to sea and the high 
tides return it to the shores and spread it 
over the bathing beaches. 

Some comniunities, vaunting their thrift, 
employ contractors at great expense to make 
the garbage into grease, which is sold by the 
same contractors for their own profit. 


OW, this reduction process for garbage 

creates an intolerable nuisance. The ran- 
cid and decaying material deposited at the fur- 
nace and the sickening odors that rise during 
the process of reduction constitute an offense 
against which householders naturally and in- 
evitably rebel. This reduction process is not 
economical, since there is no steady market 
for the grease and oils which result. During 
the war there may have been more demand 
for low-grade grease, but under normal trade 
conditions the reduction of garbage is profit- 
able only to the contractor, who gets a good 
price from the city for collecting it and to 
whom any price for his grease and oils is so 
much additional gain. 

No fewer than forty towns claim that they 
are conserving food and reducing the high 
cost of living by maintaining municipal pig- 
geries and feeding their garbage to municipal 
pigs. These piggeries are a public nuisance. 
Their-cdors are loathsome and penetrating. 
Modern science can still learn from the law 
of Moses; and when that great lawgiver and 
sanitarian, learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, commanded his people to avoid 
the flesh of scavenger animals, he laid down 
a rule of health which is as applicable to 


—_— 








America to-day as it was to the Children of 
Israel centuries ago. 

Real corn-fed pork even Moses might 
allow; the fresh scraps from a clean table 
need not put a pig under the law, but reason 
and the stomach alike revolt from the 
thought of pigs fed and fattened on the stale 
and decaying garbage of a great city. 

Americans are alert, intelligent and pro- 
gressive in everything but the government of 
their cities, as Lord Bryce has gently re- 
minded us; and because we are not, little 
attention has been paid to the system of waste 
disposal which originated in England some 
years ago and is in use in the majority of 
English and Continental communities. It is 
known as the “destructor system” and is re- 
freshingly simple and sanitary. 


NDER this system all the waste of the 

household, be it ashes, garbage, tin cans, 
broken glass or crockery, old clothes, old 
bedding, papers, pots, pans, or what not, 
goes into the same receptacle. This is emp- 
tied every morning and the mixed and varied 
waste is taken to the destructor, which is a 
furnace with a high chimney and a forced 
draft, and is so constructed that it burns 
this refuse as its only fuel. 

The first by-product of the destructor 
is power. The heat from the burning 
waste generates steam and _ electricity. 
Seventy-six towns in England get all their 
public and private lighting from their de- 
structors. American tourists who flock into 
Canterbury, Cheltenham, Lancaster and 
Liverpool do not suspect that the electric 
lights which illumine the streets and the 
hotels are not furnished by an electric- 
lighting monopoly so familiar to them at 
home, but by the scientific burning of the 
city waste. 

Seventy-four English towns use the power 
from their destructors to pump sewage: an- 
other instance of science applied to govern- 
ment. Instead of being turned into rivers to 
make the water undrinkable and kill the fish, 
the town sewage is pumped into septic tanks 
and so treated that it becomes a valuable 
fertilizer. 

The town of Preston gives still another 
evidence of the fuel value of mixed waste 
by running its street cars with the electricity 
generated by its destructor; and the street 
railways of the ancient city of Madras do 
not depend upon the limited coal supply of 
India for electrical power, but get it from the 
waste that burns in the city destructor. 


TEAM and electricity are not the only 
by-products of the destructor. Every 
bit of refuse that feeds its fires yields a re- 
siduum that is useful to the community. The 
tin cans are detinned in the furnace and 
come out as scrap tin and scrap iron, which 
are quickly bought up by junk dealers and 
made into new cans. The china and glass, 
fused by the intense heat, emerge as clinkers. 
Broken into small pieces, these clinkers are 
used to macadamize roads; pulverized, they 
become a perfect substitute for sand in 
making plaster; when mixed with lime, 
they form an excellent mortar. The pulver- 
ized clinker, purified as it is by fire, makes a 
more sanitary filtration medium than sand. 
The towns of Aldershot and Frome purify 
their drinking water by passing it through 
beds of pulverized clinkers from their de- 
structors. 

The rest of the waste that makes the fuel 
of the destructor yields a fine ash which is 
far from being a useless product. Mixed 
with pulverized clinkers, it makes the best 
and most sanitary filler; and when to the ash 
and the pulverized clinker is added a due 
proportion of cement, the mixture can be 
molded into bricks which are waterproof and 
fireproof and command a ready sale for pav- 
ing streets or for building fire backs to 
furnaces. When asphalt is substituted for 
cement the mixture is used for making road- 
ways and city pavements. 

It is because the destructor thus makes 
into marketable products every conceivable 
kind of waste that it is the most economical 
and hygienic process known at present. 
Where it is in use, harbors are not filled with 
ashes; garbage and sewage do not poison 
rivers; there is nothing left to put on dumps. 
The streets of a town with a destructor can 
be really clean. 

It does not need the waste of a great city 
to make this process profitable. Hunstanton, 
in Norfolk, has only 1322 inhabitants, and 
makes daily only 3% tons of waste, yet this 
small amount generates enough power in the 
town destructor to pump the water supply 
into the reservoirs. 

The success of the destructor system in 
England naturally led to its adoption in the 
English colonies, and we find it in operation 
in the cities of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa and India. 


Turning Garbage and Ashes Into Use 


A Suggestion That Every Woman Should Help 
to Work Out in Her City or Town: By Imogen B. Oakley 


On the Continent of Europe destructors 
are used in part, or altogether, or were before 
the war, in such great cities as Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Brussels, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, 
Petrograd, Zurich, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Munich, Bologna, Geneva, Fiume, and in 
many smaller places equally famous. 

It is amazing that a system of waste dis- 
posal so effective and so widely employed in 
Europe should be so neglected in this coun- 
try. The progressive little suburb of Merion, 
Pennsylvania, has taken the question up and 
is looking into the advisability of having a 
destructor: Milwaukee is using it with suc- 
cess. Buffalo’s new plant utilizes it in part, 
and the small town of West Brighton, Staten 
Island, New York, reports satisfaction with 
the way its destructor handles the refuse of 
its small community. If Milwaukee has made 
a success of the destructor process we may 
fairly attribute it to her civil service law, 
which places knowledge and experience above 
political opinions. 

There seems to be a popular prejudice in 
America against the destructor because it is 
a furnace, the foul odors from garbage in- 
cinerators having persuaded our suffering 
citizens that refuse cannot be burned without 
offense. It is quite true that the burning of 
unmixed garbage creates a nuisance and the 
evils of a garbage furnace more than counter- 
balances its benefits, but the success of the 
destructor in England and on the Continent 
proves that mixed waste may be consumed 
in an entirely sanitary manner and without 
offense to the most fastidious. During the 
last fifteen years, two hundred destructors 
have been built in England, one hundred and 
fifty of them in close proximity to residential 
districts, and the first complaint of nuisance 
has yet to be heard. 


HE economic stress of the war has led 

some of our sanitarians to maintain that 
salvage is the thing, and that it is more 
thrifty to save old metal and rubber and sell 
it to be made over than to consign it to the 
destructor. They need to be reminded that 
it is much more thrifty to operate a destryc- 
tor and make all waste into new and market- 
able commodities thanit is to salvage alittle 
and let all the rest go into the sea or on a 
disease-breeding dump. 

The adoption of the destructor system 
does not imply that any special form of 
waste may not go to other uses. Fish makes 
the best fertilizer, so thrifty France does not 
send her fish offal to her destructors, but 
makes it into a manure for her fields. Glas- 
gow saves her papers and sells them to 
paper-pulp manufacturers, who use them 
again and again. A similar economy in 
this country would rid our cities of the 
plague of waste papers and would conserve 
our forests. 

The most often-repeated argument in this 
country against the destructor is that we 
have too much wet waste to operate it 
economically. It is true that we make more 
wet waste than the English or French people. 
Waste varies in different countries and in 
different sections of the same country. We 
have more wet waste than England because 
of our greater consumption of fruit and 
melons and because of the great popularity 
of our national dish of green corn; and for 
the same reason the waste of the Southern 
States is wetter than that of the North and 
West. 

But wet waste can be allowed for; Mil- 
waukee solves the problem by mixing a small 
amount of coal with her waste during the 
months of melons and green corn, and I am 
convinced that it is not the wet waste that 
goes into the destructor that makes that 
process a failure in this country; it is the 
politics that go into the destructor. 

In England the engineer who is put in 
charge of the plant is chosen for his knowl- 
edge and experience. His nationality, his 
place of residence, his politics are not in- 
quired into. There is only one question he 
need answer: ‘‘ Do you know how to operate 
a destructor?” And the engineer who gives 
the best proof of his skill and experience gets 
the position and keeps it as long as he fills it 
to the satisfaction of a watchful public. 


E HAVE still to learn in our politically 

controlled cities what is so thoroughly 
understood in England, and that is that 
politics and efficient city government have 
nothing to do with each other. There is no 
Republican way of cleaning streets; there 
is no Democratic way of collecting refuse. 
There can be no Republican way of operating 
adestructor; and no Democratic way of util- 
izing its by-products. 

In English cities no one asks or knows the 
politics of the municipal employees; in Amer- 
ica their politics is too often all we ask or 
know, and that is the reason we have dirty 
streets and public dumps. 
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Yea Bound 


Remembrance 


_For gifts, Krementz Jewelry 


is much to be desired, because 
it expresses the ideal of the 
able and finished crafter. A 
kindly disposed friend says of 
Krementz pene “Tt is 
above all things correct in 
design. That makes it beau- 
tiful. It is evident that it is 
fashioned for permanency. 
That makes it useful.” 


is the mark of sincerity in the 
making of Krementz Jewelry. To 
assist you in making your selection, 
we stamp every piece with this 
identifying device “‘Krementz 
Plate.” It says literally:— 


“Tf this article proves unsatis- 
factory, at any time, for any 
reason, | Krementz dealer, 
or we, will replace it free of 
charge.” 


Write for booklet—showing many 
designs and gift suggestions. 


Irements § Co. 








ROLLED PLATE 


~ 


No. 681 K E $2.50 pair 
ROLLED PLATE 


yy = 


No. 803 K B $2.50 pair 


STERLING 
ENAMEL 


No. 382 K 
$3.00 Pair 
Grey Enamel, 
black stripes 


SOFT 
COLLAR 
PIN 


Rolled 
Gold 
Plate 
No. 874 K B 
75c 

















































































A Goal Krichen in Summer 
-a Warm Kitchen n Winter 





URNS soft or hard coal and 

wood, manufactured or natural 
gas. Takes up no more room in the 
kitchen than the ordinary cabinet 
gas range. Every woman will be 
interested in the 


FCLIPSP 


Combination Range 


You can bake in one oven while roasting 
meat in the other, or cook on both cook- 
ing tops at the same time. Lets you keep 
the kitchen cool in summer, warm in winter. 
Polished cooking top. Needs no blacking. 
You can keep the entire range spotlessly 
clean with a damp cloth. Write today for 
free illustrated booklet describing this 
wonderful range. 


The Eclipse Stove Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Eclipse Combination Ranges, 


‘*Premo’’ Gas Ranges, ‘‘Joy’’ Coal Ranges 
and ‘‘Frost-Killer’’ Heaters 










Make an economical 3-in-One 
Dustless Dust Cloth and it will 
pick up all dust instead of scatter- 
ing it about to settle somewhere 
else. It’s easy to make this way: 
Use any soft cloth. Sprinkle with 


* 
3-iIn-One 
and allow a short time for the oil 
to permeate thoroughly. Then 
wipe furniture and woodwork as 


with ordinary dust cloth. Every 
particle of dust will stick to the cloth but can 
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easily be shaken off outdoors. This is the sani- 
tary way to dusf—the 3-in-One way. Try it. 
Sold at all good stores. East of the Rockv 
Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; 
also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
) A postal brings both. Write for them today. 


N Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CVW. Bdwy., N.Y. 
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The Fire That Threatens 


Your Home | 
Simple Means by Which You Can Prevent It 


By Walter S. Hiatt 





HILDREN present a pecul- 
iar and ever-constant prob- 
lem in relation tofire. Ifthe 
true causes of fire could be 
correctly apportioned there 
is no doubt that a startling 
number would be traced to 
them. The ignorance and 
carelessness of men and women are criminal, 
but children cannot be properly said to be 
either ignorant or careless. They are rarely 
instructed. 

Both children and fire require the closest 
watching and care. Children are overflow- 
ing with dramatic instinct. They are imita- 
tive. For this reason they like to see a fire, 
the most dramatic spectacle known; and 
they want, themselves, to start a fire. A 
house afire appeals to their dramatic in- 
stinct. ‘That is why they build bonfires— 
‘to see them burn.” Boys and girls of two 
and three years, if observed, will be seen 
picking up the stumps of burned matches 
and going through the motions of striking 
them as their parents do. 

This dramatic instinct, uncontrolled by 
reason, or, rather, stronger than reason, 
gives us fire fiends, pyromaniacs, grown-up 
children who crave the noise, the clang of 
the barbaric fire chariot, the snort of the 
horses, the shouts of the crowd, the sweep 
of the flames, the flying brands. 

In several states, Ohio among others, 
children are being taught in the schools the 
danger of playing with fire; they are being 
taught to control their dramatic instinct in 
this direction. Parents can at least place 
matches beyond their reach. 


How You Can Save Your Home 


BSOLUTELY the first requisite in pro- 
tecting the home is the placing of fire 
extinguishers of some description at several 
points inside and outside the building. 
This point applies to the apartment house 
too. All fires are the same size at the start. 
A bucket of water emptied in the right place 
at the right time will stop a fire that may in 
five minutes begin the destruction of your 
home. One of the best protections, there- 
fore, is to place several pails of salted water 
about the house, one in the basement, one 
in the attic or at the top of the stairs, and 
one under the stairs. A little salt in the 
water adds to its quenching power and also 
keeps it fresh. The pail should be of metal, 
with a loose lid over it. 

At least one three-gallon chemical fire 
extinguisher should be kept in a convenient 
spot on the ground floor, preferably out- 
side the house, since many persons fear to 
go near a fire. This extinguisher will throw 
a stream twenty-five feet. Fire depart- 
ment records show that ninety per cent of 
all fires are put out with such extinguishers. 
There is also on the market now a gallon- 
and-a-half extinguisher. 

Sand, kept in a sack or a bucket, also 
forms a formidable fire extinguisher. A wet 
broom is even a better extinguisher than a 
pail of water. A wet blanket smothers a 
fire. A long ladder should always be kept 
at some convenient spot, not only for roof 
fires, but also for attic and other fires that 
cannot be reached from the inside. 

After these primary precautions have 
been taken protection becomes a question 
of a little money and much common sense. 
A steel-frame, concrete or hollow-tile house 
is, of course, fireproof and not much more 
expensive than one of wood. Brick makes a 
comparatively fireproof building, if steel 
frame is used. If carelessly built with 
wooden frame it is not much better than 
a wooden building. 

A frame house with a tile, slate, tin or 
asbestos shingle roof is also safe, provided 
the woodwork is kept at all points six inches 
from the flue, and the openings in the base- 
ment leading to the studding are closed 
there and, if possible, on each floor. Many 
fires thought to originate in the attic really 
begin in the basement, or on a lower floor, 
between the walls or partitions. The open- 
ings here serve as flues, the fire climbs to 
the attic and there starts downward through 
the rooms, generally destroying the house. 














Keep the Flues Clean 


] Oh ey ~ are very important. They should 
be cleaned once or twice a year. In no 
case should stovepipes pass through a frame 
or wooden partition. Chimneys should be 


built of eight inches of brick, the mortar 
tempered with a little cement and the 
chimney lined with tiled pipings. If you 
live in an old house and you find that the 
wooden rafters project into the flue, or that 
there are cracks in the flue, have a builder 
cover the naked ends or fill up the cracks 
before your house burns, 

If your roof is poor tear it off, if you have 
the money. If not, whitewash colored to 
suit the eye is cheap and a protector if ap- 
plied once a year. The Lighthouse Board of 
the United States Treasury recommend the 
following formula, for both roofs and walls: 

“Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered dur- 
ing the process; strain, and add a peck of 
salt dissolved in warm water, three pounds 
of ground rice put in. boiling water and 
boiled to a thin paste, half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whiting and a pound of 
clear glue dissolved in hot water. Mix these 
well together and let the mixture stand for 
several days. Keep the wash thus prepared 
in a kettle or a portable furnace and, when 
used, put it on as hot as possible with a 
paint brush or a whitewash brush.” 

Fire-retardant paints sold, however, are 
far better than oil paints, which feed fire. 


Burn Your Waste 


N PUTTING up a new house, or exten- 

sively repairing an old one, all hollow 
spaces should be fire-stopped and the plas- 
ter should be put on metal laths, preferably 
interlaced with wire. Asbestos ceilings are 
also recommended. Wire-glass windows 
with metal frames protect the house from 
outside fires and also help to confine an in- 
door fire to the room of its origin. If there is 
a house next door be sure at least to put 
wire-glass windows on that side of the 
house, and if that house gets afire your 
house may be saved. : 

Waste of all kinds should be burned up as 
fast asit accumulates. Dirt isa fire breeder. 
Dust is a fire conductor. Oily rags are 
responsible for many ‘“‘mysterious”’ fires. 

Painters’ clothes left about a house are 
dangerous; indeed, many cellar fires have 
originated from this cause. Tinners’ and 
plumbers’ fire pots left ina house while 
their owners go to their meals require 
watching. Only safety matches should be 
used on the premises. Dried leaves in piles 
start fires under porches. Rats steal and 
gnaw matches. 

The fire hazard of the stove is great. 
Stoves should always be placed eighteen 
inches from woodwork, and the wood op- 
posite and the floor covered with zinc. The 
drying of clothes near a stove or coal-grate 
fire is to be avoided. 

Gas stoves should have metal and not 
rubber tube connections. 

Oil lamps should be of metal and have 
broad bases so they cannot be overturned 
easily. Swinging gas brackets are danger- 
ous. Electric wiring should be external or 
else run in wireways, and heavy cords used 
for electric table lamps so the wires will not 


break. 
In Case of Fire 


HEN a small fire is discovered in any 

part of the house, and the water pail 
or the fire extinguisher fails to put it out im- 
mediately, call for help. If you live in a city 
turn in a fire alarm. Windows and doors 
should then be closed, to confine the fire’s 
damage, since air is a fire feeder. If the 
curtains are afire tear them down. If the 
fire is confined to a single object, such as a 
curtain, a lamp, a rug, a bureau drawer or 
a small desk, throw it out the window, first 
seizing it with a wet blanket or cloth. 

Water is of no use in an oil explosion. 
Salt will put out a flue fire. Never leave a 
fire until you are sure it is out. 

Fire is at all times far more dangerous to 
women than to men, because of women’s 
hair and clothing. Women should therefore 
never go close to a fire unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Fire is especially dangerous to 
children as well, because of their excitability. 

To escape from a room or a building full 
of smoke, wet the nostrils with saliva, cover 
the head, drop to the knees and crawl to an 
exit, since smoke rises and there is always a 
current of air on the floor. Smoke will not 
burn you, and you are perfectly safe if you 
keep close to the floor. 

And, last of all, whatever happens, try 
to keep your senses. 





Remove Corns 
With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


i 
| | 
é 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a 
few nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus loosensan« 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


YOUR BOY 


is he going it 
Blindfolded 4 4 


ELP your boy avoid the warped, 

distorted ideas of life that trashy 
reading gives. He needs sound read- 
ing founded on fact. For years 


















TUE 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in All the World” 
has helped millions of splendid American 
boys to understand clearly something of the 
world before them. Its many stories, features 
and departments train boys to help them- 
selves to meet life’s problems. 

More than ever The American Boy for 1920 
has been planned with this aim. As whole- 
some entertainment and as a trusted counsellor 
Your Boy needs this powerful influence for 
good in his school and family life. Plan 
now to bring this welcome gift into your 
home every month in 1920, beginning with 
the Christmas number. 


On news-stands—20c 
$2.00 a year by mail 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
114 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





























Every Little Girl Wants 


This popular hair bow 
fastener—holds ribbon 
securely in place, keeps 
them from mussing, 
from coming untied, 
from loss. Ask your 
dealer for it. Makes a 
beautiful present. 


Sentry-Uniform 
Hair Bow 


Fastener 


Patented and trade- 
mark protected 1914 


Made in Four Grades, 
10c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 Quality 


If your Department 
Store or Jeweler has 
not secured his stock, 
select one of these de- 
signs, and send number 
and price plus 5 cents 
forpostageand packing. 


GOLDSMITH MFG. CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
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No. 5053—Diamond 
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There isn’t a girl who can’t have the irresistible, appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


Within the Curve of a Woman's Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


A woman’s arm! Poets have sung of 
its grace; artists have painted its beauty. 


It should be the daintiest, sweetest 
thing in the world. And yet, unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t, always. 


There’s an old offender in this quest 
for perfect daintiness—an offender of 
which we ourselves may be ever so 
unconscious, but which is just as truly 
present. 


Shall we discuss it frankly ? 


Many a woman who says, ‘‘No, I 
am never annoyed by perspiration,’’ 
does not know the facts—does not 
realize how much sweeter and daintier 
she would be if she were entire/y free 
from it. | 


Of course, we aren’t to blame because 
nature has so made us that the perspira- 
tion glands under the arms are more 
active than anywhere else. Nor are we 
to blame because the perspiration which 
occurs under the arm does not evaporate 
as readily as from other parts of the body. 
The curve of the arm and the constant 
wearing of clothing have made normal 
evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure of 
your daintiness? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not 
uncleanliness, that cause odor. And 
even though there is no active perspira- 
tion—no apparent moisture—there may 
be under the arms an odor unnoticed by 
Ourselves, but distinctly noticeable to 


too often avoided 


others. For it is a physiological fact 
that persons troubled with perspiration 
odor seldom can detect it themselves. 


Fastidious women who want to be ab- 
solutely sure of their daintiness have 
found that they could not trust to 
their own consciousness; they have 
felt the need of a toilet water which 
would insure them against any of this 
kind of underarm unpleasantness, either 
moisture or odor. 


To meet this need, a physician for- 
mulated Odorono—a perfectly harmless 
and delightful toilet water. With partic- 
ular women Odorono has become a toilet 
necessity which they use regularly two 
or three times a week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how much the perspiration 
glands may be excited by exertion, 
nervousness, or weather conditions, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always sweet and naturally dry. You 
then can dismiss all anxiety as to your 
freshness, your perfect daintiness. 


The right time to use Odorono is at 
night before retiring. Pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of absorbent 
cotton, only two or three times a 





Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous Westfield 
Laboratories, Westfield, Massachusetts, says: 


“Experimental and practical tests show that Odorono 
is harmless, economical and effective when employed as 
directed, and will injure neither the skin nor the health.” 











week. Then a little talcum dusted 
on and you can forget all about that 
worst of all embarrassments — perspira- 
tion odor or moisture. Daily baths 
do not lessen the effect of Odorono 
at all. 


Does excessive. perspiration 
ruin your prettiest 
dresses ? 


Are you one of the many women 
who are troubled with excessive per- 
spiration, which ruins all your pret- 
tiest blouses and dresses? ‘To endure 
this condition is so unnecessary ! 
Why, you need never spoil a dress 
with perspiration! For this severer 
trouble Odorono is just as effective 
as it is for the more subtle form of 
perspiration annoyance. ‘Try it to- 
night and notice how exquisitely 
fresh and sweet you will feel. 


If you are troubled in any ‘unusual 
way or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall be so glad 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 719 Blair Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, 
Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie Américaine, 38 
Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie 
Américaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For England 
to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., 
London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia, 


2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. For U.S. A. to The Odorono Co., . 


719 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Hy clothes that 
defy the players 


OW often have you watched the 

children play with utter aban- 

don, and wondered which button, or 

buttonhole would give way next? 
Every mother has. 

Bread Winner Play Clothes are built 

for sturdy players—for we have taken 

ride in finishing each detail of button- 
ion buttons, seams, arm-holes, fac- 
ings, etc. Besides we have carefully 
selected and tested quality materials. 
The way they look; the way they wear; 
the way they wash will be a source of 
constant satisfaction to you. 

For tiny tots in creepers up to boys 
of eight and girls of six years of age. 
Made under absolutely sanitary con- 
ditions. 


“Bread Winner” 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. WASH WELL 





Let us send you a copy of “ Winnie’s 
Way,” a booklet of new designs and valu- 
able hints on how to buy practical wash- 
wear for children. We'll be glad to send 
you the dealer’s name in your town for we 
want you to see Bread Winner Play 
Clothes, to note the quality—yes, and the 
moderate prices. 


THE O. L. HINDS CO., 
Dept. L 1, BURLINGTON, VT. 
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“* New Thought 








Means 


New Energies Released. 

New Possibilities. 

New Opportunities. 

New Ways to Win. 

New Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity. 


Thousands of letters in our 
] files testify to the above. 


Investigate! 

** The Gist of New Thought”’ 
in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It is a clear and in- 
teresting handbook, easily un- 
derstood and applied. 


ou can get 
For 10 cents the abeve 
booklet and a month's trial of 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New 










































ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of NAUTILUS 


Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, edi- 























tors. Edwin Markham and Orison Swett Marden among 
its contributors. Send now and we will include ‘“* How to 
Get What You Want.’ THE ELIZABETH TOWNE Co., 
Dept. H-4, Holyoke, Mass. 
































Keeps Your Bed Warm 


All Night 
+92 noc aes 20 Hours of Heat 
























































Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 
For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation ; also Automobiles 
Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat. screw 
top—guaranteed not to leak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
cal, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.50. 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


Druggists and General Storekeepers wili find these foot warmers 
good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 100 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“Ah,” said Michael. “So naturally you 
were interested —— But how did you hap- 
pen to stumble across my book?” 

“T didn’t stumble across it. Your pub- 
lisher sent it to me.” 

Michael lifted his hands and let them fall 
upon his knees. ‘‘ The indefatigable Isaac!” 
he murmured. 

“Yes, Isaac! That’s his name. Well! I 
was struck by the title, ‘Songs for the 
Blind.’ Then I saw your name on the cover— 
‘Michael Breith’! I telephoned at once for 
your address, obtained it, and here I am, 
after fifteen years! It beats the devil, eh?” 

“The devil is easily beaten nowadays,” 
said Michael, “what with telephones and 
publishers and other modern conveniences. 
And you’ve really read the poems, Walter?” 

“Yes, I was greatly impressed with them. 
I said to myself: ‘How the deuce does 
Michael Breith know so much about the 
workings of blind people’s minds?’ This 
afternoon I found out.”’ He hesitated an in- 
stant, then added: ‘‘ Your housekeeper has 
told me about your ward, Michael.” 

“About Ellen? . Ah, yes!” 

“Of course you’ve been a brick,” ob- 
served the doctor. + 


CHAEL shook his head. “If youmean 

that I’ve sacrificed myself you’re mis- 
taken. I’ve had a wonderful ten years. Ellen 
has been my hope, my hobby, my good 
angel. Before she came to me I was a worth- 
less scalawag. I drank mediocre whisky and 
wrote mediocre verses. Her father was one 
of my cronies—an exiled Irishman with lit- 
erary talents and a weak heart. We were 
going to write a play and free Ireland; but 
the poor chap died. He’d lost his wife some 
time previously, and that left Ellen with no 
one to do for her.” 

“So you took her?” 

“Well,” said Michael gently, ‘we took 
each other.” 

“T see. Am I to meet her, Michael?” 

“Yes, of course—by all means. But as a 
friend, if you please, not as a physician.” 

The doctor looked surprised. “Are youa 
Christian Scientist?’’ he asked. 

“No,” said Michael, “I’m nothing that 
ends in an ‘ist.’ But, you see,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘we’ve eliminated the thought of 
blindness as a physical affliction. Perhaps 
I ought to warn you that Ellen inhabits a 
realm quite her own. The fact is, between 
the two of us we’ve built a world for her, 
Walter. It’s rather an improvement on the 
ordinary world, I think. For instance, this 
room is a very handsome, rich and noble 
chamber in a very rich and noble house. In- 
deed, I’m not sure but we live in a castle. 
And the furnishings are of historical inter- 
est. The paintings I have chosen with great 
care from the best of the old masters. The 
carpet is from Bagdad. The street that you 
see from the window yonder is paved with 
gold es 

“You haven’t told her that, Michael?’”’ 

“Not exactly; but it amounts to that. 
You see, the beauty of building your own 
world is that you can pave the streets with 
anything you like.” 

“Quite so!’ said Doctor Joslyn. 

“Then, too, the people she knows are the 
best of their kind. Mrs. O’Hara, the land- 
lady, is a paragon with a genius for choco- 
late cake. Isaac, the Jew, is our Lord High 
Almoner, our Prince Bountiful, who pro- 
vides us with all the money that we can use, 
and who hasn’t the suggestion of a hump on 
his back. I am Perfection, the incarnate 
one, who builds airy universes at will. Oh, 
I tell you, Walter, I’ve not only written 
poetry these last ten years. I’ve also lived 
i; 





HE doctor pursed his lips. ‘In short,” 

said he, ‘“you’ve practiced a sort of 
benevolent deception.” 

Michael sighed and waved his hand. 


' “T’ve been a great liar; there’s no doubt of 


that.” 

“ And you’ve had nothing whatever to do 
with physicians?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“But surely, my dear fellow, this child 
has been examined?” 

The other nodded. “Once—long ago— 
before she came to me, her father took her 
to some person who posed as a specialist. 
Whether he was genuine or not I can’t say. 
At any rate, he told her that her case was 
‘hopeless.’ She was very young at the time, 
but the word stamped itself upon her brain. 
It raised a wall of black despair across her 
path. It drove her almost insane. She was 
sensitive. She could imagine the horror of 
the thing that she had been condemned to. 
Well, it took me years to break down that 
wall, to get that infernal word out of her 
mind. When I succeeded finally I decided 


that I would not try to cure her blindness. - 


Rather, I’d conquer it.” 


“Ah,” said Doctor Joslyn; ‘but we’ve 
made great strides these last few years, we 
physicians. For one thing, we’ve discarded 
the word ‘hopeless’ from our vocabulary. 
Not that there aren’t cases ——” 

“You think that I ought to take Ellen to 
a doctor?” 

“Not to any doctor.” The successful 
surgeon paused, as though in some embar- 
rassment; then said bluntly: “I should be 
glad to offer my services " 

Michael rose impulsively. ‘No, no!” he 
said. 

“*My dear chap, I haven’t the least desire 
to intrude.” 

“T understand, Walter. I—it’s only that 
I don’t want to risk 








E GOT no farther, for at that moment 

the door burst open and Mrs. O’Hara, 
breathless and beaming, precipitated herself 
into the room. “If you please, Mr. Michael,” 
she panted, ‘I’m all ready to freeze the ice 
cream. Would you mind comin’ down and 
crackin’ the ice?” 

The intense seriousness of Michael’s 
expression changed to one of mild good 
humor. He bowed to his guest. 

“You'll have to excuse me, Walter; it’s 
for Ellen’s birthday party. I won’t be a 
moment. I’ve a genius for cracking ice.’ 

“Go exercise it, then. I’ll smoke,” said 
Doctor Joslyn. 

Michael followed Mrs. O’Hara into the 
hall. The doctor selected a cigarette, but, 
instead of lighting it, walked to the win- 
dow and stood looking down into the street, 
in which lingered a certain faint. luster of 
the departing day. ‘Gold of a sort,” mur- 
mured the doctor; “but one would need to 
be a poet ——”’ ; 

He heard a footstep behind him and 
turned quickly. A girl with reddish-yellow 
hair, dressed in a white frock and carrying a 
white cat in her arms, was walking slowly 
toward him. He knew at once that she was 
blind, but with that. knowledge came a 
gradual astonishment to find her so beauti- 
ful. He had seen frequently upon sightless 
faces resignation, peace, spiritual content, 
the stamp of high courage. But never had 
he seen one thus joyous, thus thrilled with 
life, thus physically charming. 

She spoke in a clear, low voice: ‘‘ Michael, 
dear, will you please tie this ribbon round 
King Solomon’s neck?” She paused in- 
quiringly: ‘Michael? Is someone else 
here?” 

“Yes,” replied Doctor Joslyn, “‘a friend 
of Michael’s, an old university friend.” 

“Oh,” murmured the girl. She moved 
forward again, holding out her hand. “I’m 
Ellen,” she said simply. 


HE doctor took her hand in his. It was 

soft andwarm. ‘I’m delighted to meet 
you,” he said in return; “ Michael has been 
telling me about you.” 

“Did he give me a good character?” 

“Excellent.” 

She laughed. “He always does. You see, 
he’s responsible for it. Where is he?” 

“Gone down to the basement for a mo- 
ment, I believe.” 

“You knew Michael in the university?” 

“Yes. We were very close to each other 
in those days. I was at, the foot of the class, 
and Michael was next to me.” 

“‘Michael never deserts his friends,’’ said 
the girl dryly. 

Doctor Joslyn chuckled. ‘‘Quite true.” 

“You're a doctor, aren’t you?” 

“Hmm! Yes! How did you know?” 

“You smell like one,” stated Ellen with 
disconcerting candor. 

“Ah—indeed—yes. Smelled me, eh? 
Well, I’m not a bad sort in spite of it, I 
assure you. I’m Doctor Walter Joslyn, if 
the truth must be known. Won’t you let 
me help you with the cat’s ribbon?” 

“Thank you. I'll hold him, and you tie 
the bow. Be quiet, King Solomon! You’re 
to look beautiful-for the party! To-day’s 
my birthday, you know,” she added, raising 
her serene, blind eyes. ‘I’m twenty.” 

“T know,” said Doctor Joslyn. “Ive 
seen the cake. It’s a very gorgeous one.” 

“T should like to see it—one small peek. 
But Michael will describe it for me; that 
will be quite as good. He’s wonderful at 
descriptions, Michael is. He translates 
things so that I can really get pictures of 
them. This room, for instance ——” 

“ Yes?” 

“T know exactly how it looks. The chair 
behind you is an antique; it came from the 
Doge’s palace in Venice. The portrait over 
the piano is a Rembrandt, and up there’s a 
Rubens. The bit of sculpture on Michael’s 
desk is a fragment by Phidias.”’ 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“‘Ah—that is—Michael must sell a good 
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Porcelain Food Tray 
—absolutely sanitary 

Safety-First Strap— 
baby can't slide under 
to floor or turn.around 











and stand up 
Wide, Fiaring Legs, Continuous Metal Tray 
B insuring against tip- Arm, from one rear 
ping post to the other 
Northwestern 


“Safety-First” High Chair 


Gives you everything that science and mechanical 
skill have been able to produce for the baby’s safety 
at just about the cost of ordinary chair. The fine, 
white, one-piece, removable porcelain tray, easily 
kept clean and free from germs, helps prevent 
stomach complaints. With the Safety-First Strap, 
Mother can leave room without apprehension. Mis- 
sionor Period Patterns—woodor fibre. Writeforfolder 


~” Homelovers 


Fine Period Furniture 


Dining Room Suites in Queen Anne, Italian 
Renaissance, Arts and Crafts and Mission. 
ed Room Suites in Queen Anne, Louis XVI 
and Sheraton. 
Sun Parlor and Sitting Room Suites in fibre 
Write for free illustrated Book No. 65, mention 
ing line in which you are interested. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. _—‘ Fort Atkinson, 
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MODERNIZE YOUR | 
OLD FASHIONED 
WEDDING RING 





Before and After Remodeling. 
NOTE: The inscription is not injured. 


remodel ring into one of beauty, 

covering it with Platinum, chased 

in either Orange Blossom, Venus, 

or Patrician design. Our booklet “Wedding 

Ring Sentiment,” quotes prices and may be 
had for the asking. 


Our catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry and Silverware replete with illustra- 
tions of the latest productions of our interest- 
ing trade, is sent upon request. 


HYMAN & COMPANY 
Established 1859 


coo <> ooo CH 


66-68 East Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 





upholding all traditions of good furniture. 
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Booklet describing many pe- 
riod patterns sent free for your 
dealer's name. 


absolutely Free. 








The 7a-Bed Wa 


—The Most Economical Way to Furnish 
Your Home. The 74-Béd is by far the most practical 
concealed bed on the market. A perfect Library table by day, 


0 A comfortable bed 
night, easy to operate. Bedding well aired at all times even 


hen folded up. Clean and sanitary. 





SEALING WAX 


Seal your letters with your initials, coat- 
of-arms or monogram in sealing wax. 
Good form plus individuality and safety. 
Dennison dealers everywhere will make 
your seal and supply wax. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. C 
Framingham, Mass., for “Sealing Wax Booklet” 
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EAUTIFUL Coats, Suits, Skirts, Dresses 
and Waists, in sizes up to 56 Bust, al- 
ways in stock. Large, handsome Style 
Book exclusi for Stout Women, sent 
rite today to Dept. Jé. 
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BRUNSWICK 


USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favorite 
records, for it plays all records at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona isa scientific creation which 
enables one to play all records with faith- 
ful regard for the requirements of each 
make. It is not in any sense a combina- 
tion contrivance, but involves a funda- 
mental principle, of sound reproduction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechanism. 
By a slight turn of the hand it is adapted 
to any make record, instantly supplying 
the correct position on the record, the 
proper needle and diaphragm and the 


a 


precise pressure or weight necessary to 
play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. Asthenameimplies, it amplifies 
the tone, making it richer, sweeter, truer. 


This vibrant tone chamber, constructed 
entirely of moulded hollywood, free from 
metal, provides the requisite resiliency that 
unfolds and projects true tone. Like a 
fine violin or the sounding board of a 
piano, it complies with the approved laws 
of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 
ment is enough to convince the most 
critical music lover that here is the final 
type phonograph. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of 
‘“What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph’’ 


You will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it 
is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, L. L. B., Concert Pianist 
and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., CosmopolitanSchool of Music,Chicago 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 





Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto . 
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“Where did you put 
my Cosy Toes?” 


Tis little wonder that CosyToes are 
so popular. These quality felt slippers 
fairly multiply happiness by their com- 
fort and charm. 


CosyToes Feltwear is produced from 

- famous California sun-bleached all- 
wool felt, noted for its luxurious broad- 
cloth finish. The new novelty styles 
are distinguished by their graceful lines 
and dashing color effects. 


MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


Ladies’ Boudoir Styles 
$1.00 to $3.50 
Men’s Den Models 
$1.50 to $4.00 
Children’s Nursery Models 


$1.00 to $3.00 


Leading dealers—those who enjoy superior 
prestige—are now displaying CosyToes. 
Look for the name woven inside each pair. 


An artistically illustrated 


BOOKLET OF STYLES 
in actual colors, mailed free of charge. 
Write for a copy. 


Standard Felt Company 
West Alhambra, California 
Chicago New York 
404 South Wells St. 115 East 23rd St. 


















The FACE POWDER éin 
Made by L.T.PIVER Reis Fance 


Its Distinctive 
Fragrance Makes It 
Conspicuously Smart- 


EXTRACT 
VEGETAL 






Its Delicate Fragrance 
Makes It Smartly 
Inconspicuous 


{5 cents tng a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
semples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sechet Powder ond Perfume 
Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U S.and Canada 
Dept.“L” 24 East 22..Street New York City 


BECOME A NURSE 


Y training at home. An intelligent woman between 
19 and 60 can become a successful-nurse through 
our correspondence course. 
Eighteenth Year—Ten 
Thousand Graduates earn- 
ing $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. 
Entire tuition fee earned 
in a few weeks, often before 
graduation. 
Enrolment includes two 
months’ trial, with money 
refunded if student desires 
3 ' to discontinue. 
ye % } Send today for catalog and 
ma. sample lessons. 
















The Chautauqua eee of useing 
315 Main S Jamestown, N 








Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 188) 


many poems to be able to afford Rem- 
brandt and—Phidias.” 

“Oh, he does!” said Ellen. ‘You see, 
when Michael has written a poem he drops 
it into that jar on his desk. Then Prince 
Bountiful—that’s Isaac—comes and takes 
it out, and sells it for a large sum, and puts 
the money back into the jar. Isn’t that a 
good arrangement?” 

“Splendid! So simple, and yet so— 
efficient.” 

“Yes!” said the girl, ingenuously pleased 
by his approval. 

At that point Michael returned from the 
basement. ‘“ Ah,” said he, advancing from 
the doorway. ‘“‘You’ve met—you two! 
And are you friends already?” 

“‘T hope so,” replied the doctor. ‘Miss 
Ellen,’ he added, ‘‘ has been explaining your 
financial system to me.” 

“Come, come, my dear,” said Michael 
with mock severity, ‘“‘you mustn’t parade 
our riches before this Walter fellow. He 
used to know me when I was poor and hadn’t 
the shadow of a financial system.” 

“Then he’ll be all the prouder of you, 
Michael,” returned Ellen with a gentle 
smile. She extended her hand once more in 
the direction of the doctor. ‘‘Thank you 
for helping me with King Solomon’s bow,” 
she said. 

“You're not going to leave us?” pro- 
tested Doctor Joslyn. 

“Ves. I know you'll be wanting to talk 
to Michael, and I’ve not finished prinking 
for the party.” 

She inclined her head with charming 
graciousness, turned and walked back across 
the room at her calm, sure pace. Upon the 
threshold of her own apartment she paused 
and said: 

“You must ask Doctor Joslyn to stay and 
have a piece of the cake with us, Michael.” 

The door closed behind her. 


III 


OR awhile neither of the men spoke. 
. Then Michael said: ‘She knows that 
you’re a doctor?” 

“Hmm—yes!” admitted the other. “She 
smelled me.” 

““By Jove! I hadn’t thought Well! 
Will you stay for the birthday.cake, Walter?” 

“T should like nothing better,’’ answered 
Doctor Joslyn in his blunt, hearty manner. 
“But I must get down to the country. I 
live in Long Island, you know. My wife 
prefers it; you must meet my wife, Michael. 
Splendid woman; but inclined to be rather— 
hmm!—firm about her preferences.” He 
changed the subject abruptly. ‘Your ward 
is a character, old chap.” 

“You talked to her?” 

“Ves. She’s extraordinary.” 

“‘She’s herself,” said Michael with his 
humorous smile. “She has never had any 
schooling to interfere with her education.” 

“Apparently she’s quite happy.” 

“Happiness is the art of being in love 
with one’s environment. Ellen is in love 
with hers. I’ve deceived her, of course; but 
as a result she feels herself surrounded upon 
all sides by the treasures of the ages. She 
warms herself at the thought of the color 
that hangs upon these walls—or that does 
not hang upon these walls! She has estab- 
lished a kinship with genius. She feels the 
vital presence of art, of beauty. I’ve put 
music into her ears and rhythms into her 
soul! I’ve taught her that the spirit is 
supreme; the flesh, a shadow. And, by 
heaven! Since her eyes are closed to hu- 
man imperfections, I have made her an 
immortal!” 





‘to doctor stood rubbing his: square 
chin. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I can’t help feel- 
ing Look here, Michael, why don’t 
you let me make an examination?” 

Michael stared grimly at his friend. “No, 
I—— It’s impossible.” 

The doctor said brusquely: “I beg your 
pardon. I am not usually so unprofessional. 
But this case interests me tremendously.” 

“Ah, Walter,” said the poet, “I don’t 
want to make a case of it. I don’t want to 
chance another disappointment. If Ellen 
got that word ‘hopeless’ into her conscious- 
ness again—or even the thought of it—I’d 
never get it out. It’s not her sight I’m 
thinking of. It’s her soul.” 

“‘There’s some risk involved, I’ll admit,” 
acknowledged the man of science. ‘But I 
dare say that Ellen herself would accept the 
risk if you presented the question to her.” 

“How can I present it to her?” asked 
Michael. “If I so much as mentioned the 
possibility of an examination she would be- 
gin to hope; and hope once destroyed ——” 

The doctor nodded. “Yes; it’s a delicate 
problem. But with your cleverness you 
ought to be able to solve it. You ought to 
be able to find out what her true feelings 
are. Personally, I’m sure that, if you looked 





deeply into her mind, you would discover 
there a desire for normal physical exist- 
ence that would gladly risk any disappoint- 
ment.” 

Michael was evidently deeply stirred, 
but he said simply: “You may be right. 
I'll think about it. I'll think it over.” 

“Good! Let me. know what you decide, 
the sooner the better. You can always reach 
me at the hospital.” Doctor Joslyn took his 
hat from the table. “Curious how all this 
has turned out—your writing the book, and 
my seeing it, and all that. Logical, I sup- 
pose, but uncanny! Do you believe in fate, 
Michael?” 

“No,” said Michael. 

“TI do. It’s probably the explorer’s in- 
stinct in me.” He held out his hand. “Au 
revoir. I must get down to the country. 
My wife is giving a dinner to-night. Excel- 
lent woman, Louisa—but inclined to be 
rather firm about her dinners.” He looked 
at Michael affectionately: ‘‘Shan’t lose you 
again, old fellow. Mind now, I’m at your 
service—but only if you should want me.” 

“T understand,” said Michael as he 
accompanied his visitor to the door. 


HEN the latter had gone Michael 
walked back to his desk, seated himself 
and fell at once into a deep reverie. The doc- 
tor’s offer had disturbed him more than he 
had permitted himself to show. If he ac- 
cepted it he knew that he would be placing 
Ellen’s happiness in jeopardy. He realized, . 
as none other could, that her whole life de- 
pended upon a spiritual thesis, a state of 
mind in which the flesh was not only con- 
trolled but ignored. To give her into the 
hands of a physician, he feared, would be to 
deny this thesis, to perish this state of mind, 
leaving heroncemore lost, haunted, hopeless. 
Yet lurking at the bottom of his thought 
was another fear, namely, that by denying 
her the good offices of science he might be 
depriving her of some incalculable oppor- 
tunity. He himself believed that she had 
never been properly examined. Moreover, 
was there not a guiding note in the circum- 
stance of the doctor’s visit? For all he did 
not believe in fate, Michael could not 
escape a certain sense of significance in the 
afternoon’s events. He had not set eyes 
upon Walter Joslyn for fifteen years. Now, 
suddenly, the man had walked into his 
apartment, presenting himself as a dis- 
tinguished ocular surgeon, the head of a 
famous hospital for the blind! 
Was there not a touch of destiny about 
that? 


CHAEL and Joslyn had attended the 

same New England university. They 
had been friends in the somewhat casual but 
precious way of youth; had sworn the usual 
oaths of fraternity and allegiance and had 
drifted apart upon the usual paths of 
diverging interests. Joslyn’s people were 
wealthy; his place in life had been more or 
less assured. Michael’s father, a brilliant 
and cultured Irish journalist, who had come 
to New York as a boy to seek his fortune, 
had earned an excellent salary during his 
lifetime; but upon his death, which oc- 
curred during Michael’s last year in the 
university, had left only a few dollars to his 
son. His widow, an American woman of 
fine character and some literary endowment 
of her own, had followed him shortly into 
the grave, thus compelling Michael, the only 
child, to face the world alone. 

The latter had gone into newspaper work, 
expecting to emulate his father’s example, 
but, having discovered in himself a talent 
for writing verses, had launched forth upon 
the precarious career of poet. He had 
scraped a bare living from the magazines. 
He had experienced scant hopes and plen- 
teous despairs. He had suffered disillusion- 
ment. He had tried to sell his soul to buy 
drink, but had found to his astonishment 
that his soul was not readily marketable. 
It was at this period in his life that he 
had met Ellen’s father, the young exiled 
Irishman, whose brain burned with wild and 
beautiful visions, but whose heart had a 
defective valve. The unfortunate fellow 
had died one spring night in Michael’s arms, 
and with his last breath had consigned his 
daughter, then a child of ten, to the latter’s 
care. Now, at the age of thirty- six, after a 
decade of guardianship which had proved 
his joy and his salvation, Michael Breith 
found himself something of a success, both 
as a guardian and as an author. He had 
written his poems chiefly for Ellen’s delight, 
and had tossed them, when completed, into 
the Chinese jaron hisdesk. There they had 
been discovered by Isaac, the Jew, who kept 
a small printing establishment in the neigh- 
borhood, and who had published them with 
— to Michael and some profit to him- 
self. 
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9 Women 
Out of 10 


FTER testing and com- 
paring it with others, 
nine women out of 

ten choose the OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
It will pay you to learn 
the reason. Write for free 
booklet —‘‘ The’ Fourteen 
Reasons Why,” or ask our 
nearest dealer to send you 
an OHIO-TUEC on free 


trial. 


‘*Cleans Without Beating 
and Pounding’’ 


The United 
Electric Co. 
CANTON, O. 


\ Canadian Plant— 
.\ Toronto, Ontario 











Extra Comfort | | 
atNo Fxtra Cost || 


That’s what you get in “the 
easiest shoes on earth.” The 
luxurious comfort of their cush- 
ion inner soles is like walking on 
velvet. 

The Original and Genuine 


DrA Reed, 


JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. | 


Makers of Meris Shoes -*-~** Makers of Womerts Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo ° 
They need no “breaking in”— | 
yet they are up-to-date 
in style. It’s all in the 
cushion. 












If there is no 

r. A. Reed | 
dealer in your | 
city,writeus. | 
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Ask for . 
Murphy’s Stay-Sharp 
Kitchen Knives 


A convenience in every kitchen for cutting, paring 
and peeling; made of steel which holds its keenness- 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 25 cents for 
sample. Write for circular. 


ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS CO., AYER, MASS. 


The “Pencil Cap" fits on 
the end of your pencil. It 
is a convenient Rubber hy 
| Stamp for marking Cloth, 
Paper or articles of any 1 
oe gd initial. P b 
Actual | Indelibie ink pad ready to 
Size | be stamped. Price 25¢ INK PAD 
























— Progress Stamp Co., 3527 W. 58th Place, Chicago, Ill. * 
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BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER HERE ey is something that will “fill” those ravenous 
PUMPKIN PIE youngsters of yours. Something that will satisfy that wonderful 
1 ea, et ¢ hunger they bring in from play or from school. 
pki Mt It . 
2 eggs, well beaten %e teaspoon singer And it isn’t cloying sweets—which you are afraid to feed them 
14 pg < ia A ies de cer oer much of. But it’s something they like just as well —Beech-Nut 
Sugar an eanu utter oroug ly. C 
comalie and seasoning, lastly milk, stirring until Peanut Butter, spread on bread, crackers or toast! 
h. Bak h d : . , eT 
“Ge: to ag Ta Kg hy can, 14 tonepons And it certainly is mourishing. A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
baking soda, ¥4 cup shortening (preferably equal parts sandwich supplies the equivalent strength, heat and energy of a 
of lard and butter), 44 teaspoon sugar, cold water to mix. | f full cream milk. 
Sift together the dry ingredients; cut in the “py a giass Of fu € m 
red yond yw oe ft siete a one Have a jar on hand. So many ways to use it. Ever try it in 
A DELICIOUS NOVEMBER DINNER pumpkin pie? Read this new recipe shown here. Then tell the 
iecns Chlitoen grocer to bring you a jar today. But make sure it’s Beech-Nut 
Browned Sweet Potatoes brand—the kind that’s wholly free from bitterness and grit, and full 
ated Cites Cranberries Celery Salad to the brim with delicious peanut taste. 
nae oe Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, New York 
g, paring Write for Free Recipe Book 2418, con- “ Foods of Finest Flavor” 
keenness- taining A Hundred and One 
ee Recipes with Beech-Nut BEECH-NUT BACON—BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE 
. Peanut Butter. BEECH-NUT JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES—BEECH-NUT GINGER ALE 
t, MASS. BEECH-NUT MINTS, THE HANDY a 
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Children 
Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of 7. 
in all children. Yet how many parents discover 
constantly that their instructions to their children 
carry no farther than around the corner. And 
disobedience is simply the leader of a whole troop 
of bad traits. Wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, 
disrespect, untruthfulness, ill temper and many 
other harmful, unpleasant qualities that a child 
acquires during the first few years of its life are 
directly related to that first great fault of dis- 


meas New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have 
been about the only resource at the command of 
parents. But new methods have been discovered 
which make it easy to train children to obey promptly, 
pleasantly and surely without breaking the child’s 
will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in 
the child’s heart, as whip- 
ping does. This new method 
is based on confidence be- 
tween parent and child. 
When perfect understand- 
ing and sympathy exist, 
obedience comes naturally 
and all the bad traits that 
children pick up so easily 
are not given a chance to de- 
velop. A command, quietly 
spoken, brings instant 
oo PW gm 
and even children who are ; : 
habitually disobedient are Sam Oe &. 
quickly changed into will- with 
ing, obedient boys and girls. 


Highest Endorsements 
This new system, which 
has been put into the form 
of an illustrated Course pre- 
pared especially for the busy 
parent, is producing re-| fulness? 
markable and immediate} to overcome obsti- 
results for thousands of par-| nacy? 
ents in all parts of the] These are only a few 
world, and is endorsed by| of the hundreds of 
leading educators. It covers| questions fully an- 





Do You Know How — 
to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 
sex? 

to always obtain 
cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from 
crying? 

to develop initiative 
in chi 


command 
“Don't touch"? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
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all ages from cradle to] swered and explained. 
eighteen years. 





“New Methods i in Child 
Free Book Training "’ is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. 


THE a ASSOCIATION 





Parents Association, > ten. = 


Dept. 4411, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
““New Methods in Child 


Please send me your book, 








Training,”’ Free. This does not obligate me in any way. 
Name 

Address _ _ 7 

City Ss ______—sSSttate 








ept. 4411 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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FACE POWDER 

An American product adopted by Ameri- 
ca’s society habe. For 40 years Freeman's 
has been the choice of particular women, 
50 cts. plus 2 cts. war tax at toilet counters, 
Miniature box mailed for 4 cts. plus | ct. war 
tax. The Freeman Perfume Co. 

Dept. 53 incinnati, O, 




















“ORIGINAL” 


DIRECT FROM MILL 


You will be delighted with this beautiful Crépe de Chine 
L’Original, made by the originators in America—the same old- 
fashioned, heavy, luxurious, pure silk that every woman loves. 
And you can have it sent direct from the mill to your home, at 
prices so much lower than you pay elsewhere that you will be 
surprised at the saving! But first let us mail you samples of the 
superb Crépe de Chine L’Original so that you can judge for your- 
self and make your selections from the wide range of beautiful 
colors, including the new Fall shades of Brown, Blue, Grape and 
Oxblood. The light shadesare particularly suitable for both outer 
and under garments. Simply write us a line—a post card will 
do—and tell us the colors you like. You will receive samples and 








prices promptly, free of charge. You will be charmed with the 
beauty of the fabric and amazed at the low prices. Write today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, INC. 
Dept. 511, 23 East 26th Street, New York City 








It had seemed to the former, therefore, as 
though he had reached the point where he 
might reckon his life by pleasant certain- 
ties. He had his work. He had his home. 
He had sufficient income to drift along on, 
which was income enough in his case. Above 
all, he had Ellen, whom he loved with a 
rare and beautiful affection and who loved 
him as a flower loves the sun that has 
drawn it up from the dark earth. To her 
service he had dedicated all the powers of 
his imaginative. and fanciful spirit, thus 
creating between them, and about them, a 
rich cosmic happiness which was none the 
less real because they touched it chiefly 
with their minds. 

Nor did he neglect the physical training 
necessary to make her more or less inde- 
pendent of her infirmity. As a child he had 
taught her to dress herself, to put up her 
hair, to walk naturally, to converse simply 
and without self-consciousness, to bear her- 
self at all times with grace and dignity. He 
had succeeded, and in that success had 
found his own supreme felicity. Yes; life 
had seemed to him as certain, as tranquil 
as the fixed stars. Then in an hour this 
assurance had been shattered. He felt 
himself at this moment to be upon the 
threshold of new arrangements, new diffi- 
culties, new.adjustments of body and soul. 
As he reflected upon the circumstances of 
the doctor’s visit, it impressed him suddenly 
that there had been an aspect of fatality 


about the whole matter. ‘ 


MUST decide—somehow,”’ he told him- 
self, and looked up to see Mrs. O’Hara 
advancing toward him with a large pail of 


- lemonade in each hand. She was some- 


what breathless, as usual, and her face 
shone with anticipation of the convivial 
hour. 

“Tt’s six o’clock, sir,” she said. “Time to 
be lightin’ the candles.” 

“Ah, yes,” returned Michael. 
me. I’d forgotten the party.” 

“Forgotten the party, sir?” 

“No, no; I don’t mean that, of course. 
What are we going to have, Mrs. O’Hara?” 

“Why, sir, ice cream and cake and lemon- 
ade as usual. I only hope there’ll be enough 
to go round,” she added anxiously as she 
placed the pails upon the table. 

“How many has Ellen invited?” asked 
Michael quizzically. 

“Four besides ourselves.” She named 
them over upon her fingers. “Japhet, the 
beggar that sits on the corner and keeps 
silent for his livin’ co 

“Jolly old fraud!” said Michael. 

‘And that great hulk of a policeman that 
helps Miss Ellen through the traffic—Dono- 
van his name is, and he’ll eat a gallon of ice 
cream by himself. Then there’s Mrs. 
Raphaelo, the flower woman, and Mr. 

Isaac, who loves you a great deal and cheats 
you more 4 

“We mustn’t speak ill of him, Mrs. 
O’Hara. He’s our Prince Bountiful, you 
know!” 

“Yes,” said the landlady, “and a good 
soul, too, in his way. But he’ll bear watchin’. 
Most business men will. I’m told there’s a 
great profit in the book business,”’ she added 
knowingly. 


A‘ OICE from the doorway said in a dry, 
imperturbable tone: ‘You are told 
wrong, Mrs. O’Hara.” 

“Ah, Isaac!” cried Michael with a 
welcoming wave of the hand. ‘Come in. 
How’s the book going?” 

“Tt is going a little,” answered the hump- 
back, glancing sidelong at Mrs. O’Hara. 
“Not much, you understand; but a little, 


“Bless 








‘a little.” 


“Humph!” said the landlady, and went 
out to fetch the remainder of the feast. 

“Where is the princess?” asked Isaac, 
drawing from his pocket a small leather 
bag that cfinked when he lifted it. 

“Tn her room,” said Michael. “She'll be 
out in a moment. You've brought your 
usual gift, I see.” 

Isaac nodded, and his ugly face lighted 
up momentarily. “One gold dollar for 
every year of her life. It makes a nice sound, 
eh?” 


Michael smiled and said: “Rather ex- 
pensive music, isn’t it, my friend?” 

“For a princess it’s not so much.” 

“You love Ellen, don’t you, Isaac?” 

The Jew’s eyes twinkled. “With all my 
heart. She is the only person who ever 
thought I was beautiful.” 

At this moment Ellen came into the room, 
looking like an angel without eyes and bal- 
ancing King Solomon upon her shoulder. 

“Tt’s you, Prince Bountiful,” she pro- 
claimed at once. “I can hear you jingling 
and jingling ——” 

She put out her hands to the Jew, who 
took them both and kissed them. Then he 


Blindness 
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presented her with the bag of gold, which 
she exclaimed over and held to her ear, 
shaking it and laughing. Meanwhile Mrs. 
O’Hara had returned with the ice cream, 
and shortly afterward arrived Donovan, 
the policeman, and Mrs. Raphaelo. The 
former, a huge, rotund creature in blue 
uniform and brass buttons, greeted Michael 
heartily, at the same time producing a large 
envelope which he held delicately between 
thumb and forefinger. 

“For the little lady, sir,” said he. “An 
invitation to the Policemen’s Choral So- 
ciety concert to be held in I-olian Hall. I’m 
on the committee.” 

Ellen heard this announcement and 
exclaimed ecstatically: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Donovan! 
How splendid of you! I shall adore to go!” 

“Yes, miss! You’re welcome, miss! 
Warm evenin’, ain’t it?” 


RS. RAPHAELO, a shy, dark little 

woman permanently wrapped in 
shawls, came forward softly and placed a 
bouquet of flowers in the blind girl’s hands. 
“For you, cara mia! The ver’ first rose’ I 
have. For you, yes.” 

Ellen smelled the blossoms, then clasped 
them to her breast. “I love them, I love 
them!” she said, with a rapture so real, so 
natural that the flower vender’s swarthy 
face lighted with an answering gleam. 

“May the Mother of God bless you!” 
she murmured impulsively. 

Meanwhile the table had been set, the 
candles lighted on the birthday cake and 
the glasses filled with lemonade. Now 
entered the last guest in the person of 
Japhet, the beggar. This worthy, who had 
a round, cheerful face, came in wearing 
about his neck a large placard upon which 
was printed: “I am Deaf and Dumb— 
Help me.” 

Removing this sign and placing it near 
the door, he advanced with a radiant coun- 
““Good evening, all! Many happy 
returns of the day!” 

Donovan, the policeman, stared at him 
in shocked bewilderment. ‘Glory be! 
Thought you was a dummy!” 

Japhet waved an airy hand. “So I am 
from eight to six. Never speak a word. 
Can’t blame me for cutting loose with my 
tongue after hours, can you?” He turned 
and presented to Ellen a box of candy tied 
with an ornate red ribbon. ‘A slight token 
of remembrance and esteem for you, miss. 
Sweets to the sweet, as the saying is.’ 
Then, including the company in his 
observation, he added: “Fine, cool 
evening.” 

“Hah!” said Donovan. 

Mrs. O’Hara in a loud whisper addressed 
Michael. ‘You'd best be sittin’ down, sir. 
The ice cream’ll melt.” 

“Unthinkable catastrophe!” ejaculated 
the host. “To the table, friends.” 


bpm was promptly a bustle among the 
guests, a confusion of tongues and a 
scraping of chairs as the party seated itself, 
after which Isaac, the Jew; took occasion 
to distribute the books that Michael had 
autographed. 

“Here you are!” he announced. “A nice 
book of poems—free! Take it home with 
you and keep it. In a hundred years it will 
be worth a thousand dollars.” 

“Sure, I hope I live a hundred years 
more,’ ’ responded Donovan, and the com- 
pany laughed uproariously, ‘Encouraged by 
the reception of this witticism the police- 
man rose, lemonade glass in hand. 

“Friends,” said he, “for whatever we 
may be to-morrow”—this with a glance at 
the fraudulent beggar—‘“‘we are friends 
to-night. I will not make the speech I had 
thought of makin’, because I have forgot it. 
But speakin’ for myself and for the assem- 
bled company, I might say—hah!”—he 
held up the glass and searched desperately 
for some fine phrase—“‘here’s to you, miss.” 

There was an outburst of applause, at the 
conclusion of which Japhet took the floor. 

“The gentleman who has just spoken,” 
he began in the most elegant tone imagi- 
nable, ‘‘has expressed my own feelings 
exactly. But I cannot refrain from adding, 
in my humble way, a word of personal 
appreciation and, so to speak, regard. Fine 
rhetoric and oratorical extravagance are not 
the purpose of one who has made silence his 
profession, though in days gone by my face 
and form were not unknown to the elocu- 
tionary rostrum; nevertheless, at the pres- 
ent auspicious moment, simplicity is my 
goal. I wish, then, to propose, or rather to 
enunciate, the following sentiment, namely 
and to wit: That as the years pass and time 
whitens the golden hairs of this now youth- 
ful head—I trust—hmm !—as the years pass 
and time whitens ——” He paused, stared 
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INTERor Summer, 
Spring or Fall, Hot | 
or Cold, Day or Night— | 
use your Goodrich Water | 
Bottle for real comfort | 
and immediate relief for | 
all ordinary sudden ills, | 
such as headache, ear- | [fy 
ache, backache, indiges- | 
tion or chills. 
Goodrich Water Bottles are 
dependable, they cannot leak 
because they’re moulded in 
one piece—last longer be- 
cause made of finest rubber, 
tough and wear-resisting, yet 
soft, velvety and pliable. 


Be sure your next Water 
Bottle is a Goodrich—it’s an 
assurance of quality. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich— 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Both Practical and Pretty 
is this quaint Empire frock of Imperial 
Chambray, with fancy hand-stitching 
doneinheavy threadon pocketsandtiny 
waist, and frilled at neck and sleeves. 
Ideal for kindergarten, school, or play. 
Ask for Model 4668, in either Light or 
Dark Blue, Tan, or Green. 
Charming at $4.00. 





Many other Mildred Louise dresses 
are at your favorite store, 
all beautifully made and 
reasonably priced. Ask to’ 
see them. 


W. L. LEAVY 


Maker 
399a Bedford Ave.,B’klyn, N.¥, 





Send 10 cents 
for latest set 
of ‘* Mildred 
Louise and Her 
Cut-out Dol- 
lies.” They will 
keep baby 
amused for 
days. 
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Welsh Rarebit 


(| Smooth as velvet- always. 


and sotasty! 


Handy tins ~All sed Stores. 
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‘The Daily Menu "Maker" 
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You Can Bea Nurse | 


Study at home. 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 


Prepare quickly 


penses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 


training 


Catalog free. 
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Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

























“Slip On Your Comfys Before You Step 
On This Cold Floor” 


Foot chills from cold floors are a wasteful drain on your vitality 
that may lead to colds and sickness. Have Comfys ready when 
you jump out of bed. Every floor is a warm floor and soft as a 
cushion when you wear Comfys. 


But remember this. Only Daniel Green Comfys are the genuine Comfy 
Slippers—and there is a vast difference between the genuine and its imitations. 


Unfortunately it is so easy to cover up adulterations in felt slippers that often 
you can’t tell the difference by the looks. The felt that is adulterated with 
cotton, cheapened with shoddy or made a lighter weight or the slipper that is 
not shaped or ‘‘lasted’’ properly may look well at first. But it quickly loses 
its shape and shows its shoddy cheapness. 

Daniel Green Comfys are a little higher in first cost but they are many times 
cheaper in the end and they give you the comfort and satisfaction that only 


quality merchandise can give. Insist on the genuine Daniel Green Comfy 
with the green label inside. 


Comfys are made in many attractive styles for Men, Women and Children. 
At all dealers who sell the best in footwear. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
114 East 13th Street, New York 








Modern Genie 
of the Can 


The days of magic are gone. 


The wizardry of yesterday is the reality 
of today. 


Aladdin’s lamp has long been lost—but 
its genie still lives in the spirit of modern 
science and industry. 


In this sense, the Det Monte can is a 
magic container that annihilates distance 
and merges all seasons into one long fruit- 
ful summer. 


Like the genie of the fable, it is ever at 
your command—ready to serve you the 
delicious products of the warld’s finest 
orchards and gardens—at any moment—on 
all occasions. 


Just say Det Monte to your grocer and 
you may serve what you will—luscious, 
ripe pineapple from far-off Hawaii—golden, 
full-flavored peaches and succulent pears— 
ruddy, tree-ripened apricots, juicy plums 
and sweetest cherries from California’s fair- 
est valleys—famous Santa Clara prunes— 
raisins from Fresno—Oregon apples and 
berries—tenderest asparagus from the 
Sacramento’s fertile delta—red-ripe toma- 
toes, delicious young peas, beans, spinach, 
pumpkin and squash—or any of the 
many other delicious varieties in the 
broad Det Monte line. 


All are grown where they attain their 
finest flavor. In each is that natural good- 
ness preserved intact. 


This is the magic of the Det Monte can. 
All its wizardry is summed up in the far-reaching 
influence of the Det Monte ideal—in the thorough- 
ness and care, the long years of experience, the scien- 
tific equipment and the unremitting attention given 
by experts to every stage in the growth, harvest and U TY 
preparation of Det Monte products from the plant- 
ing of the seed until the perfectly flavored fruit or 
vegetable is ready to be served on your table. 





**There’s a Del Monte variety for every need” 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CANNED FRUITS, 
AND VEGETABLES 


Re _ 








ILKY CVG 


Make It Yourself 


Youcan always have perfectly 
delicious syrup for hot cakes 
and waffles by dissolving granu- 
lated sugar in hot water and 
adding— 


MAPLEINE 
She Golden Hlavor 


Mapleine is a pure vegetable flavor- 
ing that gives a delightful 

mapley taste and rich golden 

color to the many foods it 

flavors. It is unexcelled for 
desserts, pudding sauces, 

cake frostings, candies and 

syrup. 

Your grocer can supply you. 
2 oz. bottle 35¢ Canada 50¢ 


4c stamp and trade mark 
from Mapleine carton will 
bring the Mapleine Cook Book 
of 200 recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
321 Occidental Avenue 








Seattle, Wash. 
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farety Pins 
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“For a smile all the while 


“KE your baby happy 


and free from rusty pin 
pricks —insist on Baby 
Dimples Safety Pins. 


“Both the point and the spring 
are always perfectly protected - 
they cannot come unfastened and 
they’re absolutely rustproof.” 
Nickel, black or gold-plated— 

a size for every use—10c a card 
At all good stores 
Samstag’s * New York 
1200 Broadway 
Send for Colonial Quality Booklet. 





Do You Know Howto Save 
Money on Your Shoes? 


Buy direct from the manufac- 
turer; you get factory prices. 
You will like the quality and 
style of Quicksteps. You will ap- 
preciate the money saved in buy- 
ing them. 

We guarantee to satisfy you, 
or refund your money. 

Send for Catalogue A, showing 
shoes for women, children and 
men at prices that will please 
you. Join the Quicksteppers and 

_ save money. 


Quickstep Shoe Co. Boston 





MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE 


Kippir. 


Protects Baby dayand night 
—indoors or out—at play 


KOOP 


ROCHESTER 


or ons 
Bassinet, C Play-pen, 
for price of good crib alone. 
If it isn't made by Trimble 
it isn’t a Kiddie-Koop. 
Write for Free Booklet, 10-day 
Trial. Dealers, get — 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
431 Central Ave., col 
Lea-Trimble Mfg.Co.. Tor. 
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at the ceiling and closed in a burst of elo- 
quence. “I trust that as the years pass 
each succeeding birthday will bestow an 
ever-increasing abundance of health, friend- 
ship and prosperity.” 

“Glory be!” ejaculated Donovan, and 
wiped his brow of a perspiration that had 
gathered there. 

The others clapped their hands and con- 
gratulated Japhet roundly. The consensus 
of opinion was that he had done remarkably 
well for a deaf-and-dumb man. 

The feast progressed amid a general 
atmosphere of wit, humor and good cheer. 
At last the demand was made that Ellen 


sing a song. She rose at once, frankly de-: 


lighted at the request, and announced that 
she would sing one of Michael’s verses, for 
which she had composed an air. 

She walked alone to the piano, seated 
herself and placed her hands upon the keys. 
Michael, watching her from his seat at the 
table, thought that she had never looked so 
beautiful, so radiantly happy. She seemed 
quite saintly indeed. This impression was 
evidently conveyed to the others, for a hush 
that had in it something of reverence fell 
upon the room. Ellen sang in a sweet con- 
tralto voice, striking the chords of the 
accompaniment with a sure, firm touch: 

There was a blind Beggar who sat by the wall 
Of a City whose name doesn’t matter at all; 
With a harp in his hands he sat all the day 


ong, 
And plucked out his music and sang his gay 


song— 
Fa, li, la, fa, lo, la, fa-ley! 
So sweet was the song that it ran through the 


town, 
Till at last came the King in his cloak and his 
crown. 
“Oh, Beggarman, teach me your ballad I 


pray, 

And you shall be King in my stead for a day! 

Fa, li, la, fa, lo, la, fa-ley! 

Then answered the Beggar: 
his own; 

I’ll stick to my harp and you stick to your 
throne, 

For there’s many a mortal would do for a 
King, 

But it’s only a jolly blind Beggar may sing: 

Fa, li, la, fa, lo, la, fa-iey!”’ 


“Each man to 


The company burst into cheers. Ellen 
rose, bowed to her admiring audience and 
returned to the table, where she sat listen- 
ing with the naive pleasure of a child to 
the plaudits and compliments that were 
showered upon her. 


ND now,” said Donovan, “I move— 
hah!—I suggest that Mr. Breith give 
us a bit of a recitation.” 

- Michael got slowly to his feet. ‘“‘T’ll tell 
you a story, friends—one that came to me 
this afternoon. Or rather, I’ll tell you the 
beginning of a story, for the end of it is still 
a riddle in my mind. Perhaps some of you 
may be able to help me find the proper 
ending for it. There was once a princess who 
lived in a castle. It was a beautiful castle. 


A wizard had furnished it by touching its 
walls with a wand. Everything the princess 
needed was provided, and she had only to 
clap her hands to obtain anything she 
wanted. There was nothing in the world 
the princess couldn’t have, except the world 
itself. She was confined to the castle. She 
could not go beyond its gates. 

“One day came a sorcerer and said to 
her: ‘You are very happy here, but you 
have never had your freedom. You have 
never seen the world.’ She replied: ‘I can- 
not leave the castle, for there are two 
gates and both are locked.’ The sorcerer 
said: ‘I have a key that will open these 
gates. If you thrust it into the right lock 
you will gain your freedom; but if you 
thrust it into the wrong lock you will be 
plunged into a dungeon, there to remain for 
the rest of your days.’ The princess thought 
of the great round world that she had never 
seen. Then she thought of the dungeon, 
dark and lonely, and was filled with dread. 
My friends, what do you say? Did she take 
the key or did she not?” 

There was a profound silence, during 
which the guests looked at Michael, at each 
other and at their plates. 


INALLY Donovan spoke. “A dun- 

geon,” said he, “is only a fancy name 
for the lock-up, and the lock-up’s no place 
for a lady.” 

“‘Tf she had enough to eat and a good bed 
to sleep in,” sighed Japhet, “what more 
could she want?” 

Mrs. Raphaelo lifted her head quickly. 
“Ah, but it is sweet to see the open field’ 
and the flower’ that grow and the grass that 
grow, and the cattle that come down the 
hill at evening, and your man in a boat with 
a bright sail coming across the sea to you, 
and the sun in the clouds—Mother of God, 
I say too much.” 

“And you, Ellen?” asked Michael finally. 

“What do you think?” 

The blind girl made a little gesture. She 
would take the key. 

‘And the risk?” 

“There would be no risk.” 

“But—why not?” 

Ellen smiled calmly. ‘‘Because God 
would not have sent the sorcerer unless He 
had meant the princess to be free.” 

Michael struck his hands sharply to- 
gether. ‘An excellent answer! Thank you, 
Ellen, dear. You’ve solved my riddle and 
ended my story.” 

He turned abruptly and walked to the 
mantelshelf, ostensibly in search of ciga- 
rettes. The guests proceeded to the im- 
portant business of blowing out the candles. 
Michael stood with his back to the room, 


his head bowed as though in submission to 


a judgment. 
“‘T will send for Walter in the morning,” 
he thought. 
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alone the necessity of arranging a previous 
presentation of the wife of a consul general— 
which was without precedent—never arose. 
My husband and I always invited the 
consul general and his wife to the royal din- 
ners, thus incurring the disapprobation of 
some of our colleagues, especially those from 
the stricter courts like that of Berlin. 

In one case my husband was desirous of 
asking the British consul to a royal dinner. 
This consul was a special friend of his, and I 
admired his wife immensely. Fortunately, 
one day in conversation, my husband, who 
loves genealogies, especially Celtic ones, 
discovered that the consul and he had a 
common ancestor. Although the consul and 
his wife had never been invited to court, 
and were not eligible for such an invitation, 
my husband felt justified in putting their 
names down on our dinner list, which must 
always be submitted to the king in advance, 
asa “cousin.” But even the closest relation- 
ship of a consul to an ambassador or a min- 
ister would not justify the latter in asking 
for an invitation for his relatives to any offi- 
cial function at court. 


T A COURT like that of Denmark, 
where there are frequently visitors from 

all parts of the world, whose rank -must 
be considered, English and Americans are 
often disappointed when they are not in- 
vited to entertainments given in honor of 


uette 
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these royalties. The English, as a rule, 
understand the situation better than the 
Americans. An Englishwoman will say: 
“I do not expect to be asked to the ball 
at my legation because I have never been 
presented at court.” 

If she has made her call at the legation 
she is agreeably surprised if she is invited. 
With the Americans, however, it is different. 
Class distinctions are not so apparent. The 
fact that you find a name in the social 
register is no reason why the owner of it 
should be asked to meet kings or princes, or 
presented at the palace. 


T MUST be admitted, and I say this with 

great pleasure, that the majority of my 
compatriots never pressed their claims for 
the social prestige supposed to accompany 
presentation to royalties. My husband, to 
whom visitors generally applied at first when 
they wanted to meet the king or the queen, 
had various expedients for avoiding such pre- 
sentations. The royalties in Denmark were 
much more interested in meeting Americans 
who had done something worth doing than 
persons whose only claim to recognition 
was what is called “social prominence. 

In fact, it was impossible to find any rea- 
son for granting the requests for invitations 
to court for most of the people who asked 
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Under-Garments 
add elegance to Milady’s 


outer dress. 
| shen ISITELY designed, 


fashioned full and roomy, 
PLUME UNDER-GARMENTS are 
the last word in faultless make, 
yet moderately priced: 
The ribbon camisole No 
9707 shown above, is a decided 
novelty; the newest light and 
dark shades and combinations 
bring out its finest points, and 
truly will accentuate with its 
rare contrast of color, that 
lovely sheer waist worn over it. 
The pinque-batiste Bloomer 
No. 231 is set off most advan- 
tageously by the lace trimming 
at the knee. Full and securely 
made. 
Sold by the best shops in most 
cities. 

Write for the name of the 

dealer in your town having 

PLUME and for our book- 

let ‘‘Milady's Underthings.” 


M. MARTIN & CO. 


America’s Best Made 
Under-Garments 


104 Madison Avenue 


Martin New 
Building 
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Ask your jeweler to show you 
the watch with the Waltham 
movement that is actually 
smaller 

thana 

dime in 

diameter. 


WalthamisPreferred 


because it is manufactured 
by standardized mechani- 
cal processes which insure 
uniformity and time-keep- 
ing qualities unequalled 
in watches containin: 

a large number of head 
made parts. f 
The “‘Smallest Amer- 

ican Watch” (Waltham 
movement)—cased in 
many beautiful designs— 
exquisitelywrought,dia- 
mond and calibre sap- 
phire incrusted cases of . 
gold and platinum. Prices, 
$150 to $1,000 and up. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Small- 
est American Watch” 


Jacques Depollier & Son 


Manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Military Watches, 
*‘D-D”"" Khaki Watch, 
Miladi Militaire, Depollier 
Government accepted 
and Dustproof Watch, and high-class nttiies 
for Waltham Watches. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Co. Established 1877 
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[Shipped on Approval, 


Firvt vend at once for your 
copy of the famouy ALBRECHT 
style book--“Fur. Facts 
AND Fav‘Hiony~ Itir 
free and illuvytrater and 
dercriber farhiony lLayt 
word in, fur vtyuler at 


, ORY low pricey | 


Albrecht Furs 


tr. =  § 


Americay leading fur houre 
in America’ primary fur 
center offer you now the 
pick of the rearony furr 
Americay yrociety leaders 
of farhion depend on the 
Hovre of ALBRECHT, and 
the rame velection iy of- 
fered you to choore from. 





é 


|You may have your furs 
shipped on approval and 
they are all vold with 


| a money-back guarantee. 
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Supreme In Quality 





| We buy mort of our 
pelty direct from the 
trappery, before the pelts are 
offered at the fur auction. 
| We can therefore offer the 
very pick of the veayony 
catch of fury at finrt 
covt. You get the benefit. 


How To Buy Fury 


Conrult our book- Fur Factr 
AND FAsHIONY-before buying 
furn. lt “how sr you how to 
know furz and telL the real 
from the imitation. lt iran 
encyclopedia of fur infor 
mation—a dependable ,tyle 
book of fur favhiony Each 
fur is given itr honeyt 
Engliyh name and iv accur- 
ately dercribed. Send 5¢ 
postage for thir valuable 


ltr edition iv limited. 


| E. Albrecht & Son 





Saint Paul. Dept. AZ. Minnesota 
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The Thin Ice of Royal 
Etiquette 
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for them. If Thomas Edison, for instance, 
had come to Copenhagen in our time, the 
king and the queen would have been most 
eager to seehim. When President Nicholas 
Murray Butler arrived, or Doctor Dutton, 
whose name had been so conspicuously 
coupled with pedagogic progress in the 
United States, or any other man or woman 
noted in the annals of the best civilization, 
the court always made it plain that a pres- 
entation would be agreeable. 

My husband generally asked American 
ladies who desired to see a court function 
whether they had ever been presented to the 
President and his wife. If they had not, he 
said that this was an insuperable obstacle, 
as the king or the queen might probably ask 
whether they had seen the incumbent of the 
White House and his wife. It did seem un- 
reasonable that Americans should take so 
much trouble in order to bask in the sun- 
shine of royalty when they had not shown 
the slightest courtesy to the chief repre- 
sentative of their own country. 

I fear that my husband sometimes sought 
an opportunity of telling them this; but he 
always prevented such requests from reach- 
ing me. If one had a guest in one’s own 
house during the season one naturally asked 
the ranking lady of honor for a card to a 
court ball or concert. If the guest were a 
man the request was made through the 
Marshal of the Court; but when the king 
and the queen gave their official dinners, no 
guests, unless they had diplomatic or offi- 
cial rank, could be invited. ~ 


Watching One’s Step on Etiquette Ice 


EVERAL times I have been asked how I 

mastered the intricacies of precedence, 
when the guides seemed to be so uncertain 
and the rules so intangible and not plastic. 
No diplomat can escape criticism if he 
breaks a rule on the ground that he is an 
American and unaccustomed to the eti- 
quette of courts. I must say that if my hus- 
band and I had not spent a long time in 
Washington it would have been difficult to 
acquire, without serious anxiety, the state 
of mind necessary for facing questions of 
etiquette. 

An experienced secretary is always a 
great help. But an inexperienced secretary, 
or one who gauges everything by what he 
considers the social rules in his “home 
town,” can carry desolation into the heart 
of the diplomatic hostess who depends on 
him! Secretaries of legation are, as a rule, 
excellent aids, but they must be controlled 
and directed, since they are usually led by 


-social prejudices. 


The secretaries or attachés sit at the end 
of the table in their own legations—the 
host and hostess occupying the seats of 
honor which-are at the sides of the table. 
What young secretary can resist the tempta- 
tion of putting a beautiful and charming 
girl next to him, whatever may be her rank? 
As a rule, however, unmarried girls in 
Europe always succeed married women, 
whether they have rank or not. Of course, a 
Royal Highness or a Highness “ranks’”’ no 
matter how old or young he or she may-be. 
But the fact that a man or a woman has a 
title does not necessarily give him high rank 
in diplomatic circles; and it is often very 
hard to make secretaries understand that 
people are not to be placed next to one 
another at dinner simply because they are 
agreeable. 


When Mistakes Occur 


EFORE I arrived in Denmark—I was 

detained several months in Washing- 
ton—my husband had made a careful syn- 
opsis of official precedence. But even with 
this, one had to use all one’s powers of ob- 
servation in order to be quite correct. One 
felt that it was rather inconsiderate to bore 
the ladies in waiting or the doyenne with too 
many questions. And it seems to me, too, 
that Americans ought to be more scrupulous 
than other people in adapting themselves to 
foreign customs, since our reputation for 
disregarding them or for being ignorant of 
them is so widespread. 

Of course it is impossible to avoid all mis- 
takes. I recall three made in our legation. 
One was at a luncheon for a distinguished 
Danish general. One of his captains hap- 
pened to be a “lensgrave,” who was 
counted in Denmark to have the rank of a 
French duc. The lensgrave was given a 
place as captain only, as the luncheon was 
military in character, and this occasioned a 
great deal of discussion. 

On another occasion, Admiral Koefoed- 
Hansen was “‘ ranked” after a commander of 
the Donneborg and an ex-minister of foreign 


affairs. At four o’clock on that day he 
had been created the ranking admiral in the 
Danish service; our dinner was at eight, 
and we had not heard of his promotion; 
consequently, he was given the third place. 
Hence tears. 

The third case my husband was entirely 
responsible for. He had asked a very ami- 
able foreign count, distinguished by his 
position at the German Court and even 
more so through his researches in archzol- 
ogy, to fill a place suddenly vacated at an 
hour’s notice. We considered it a great 
honor that this gentleman should have ac- 
cepted. 

The dinner was one of an unusually offi- 
cial character. My husband was determined 
to give the count a place much higher than 
was demanded by his real rank. He there- 
fore put him on the left of the hostess. 
“Why?” “Has the American minister 
made a serious error?” ‘These questions 
were in the air. The loyal and anxious secre- 
tary of legation hurried after dinner to the 
minister, bearing the awful intelligence 
that the ‘‘Why?” had been general. 

“Naturally,” answered my husband, “I 
did not give him the place of an ordinary 
German count; it would not have done for 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire.” 


The Etiquette of Royal Dinners 


HE etiquette of gala dinners at court 
is the same in nearly all monarchic 
countries. One drives to the palace exactly 
in time; there is always what is called a 
“‘cercle”’ held after dinner, and, on rare occa- 
sions, before dinner. As a rule the invited 
guests, under the strict guidance of the 
Marshal of the Court and the Master of 
Ceremonies, arrange themselves according 
to their rank; the ladies, shepherded by 
the Grand Mistress of the Court and the 
maids of honor, on one side of the room, the 
men on the other. The uniforms are splen- 
did and decorations glitter; the ladies are 
not permitted to wear black or any dark 
color, and no woman should wear a tiara un- 
less it is understood that the queen and the 
crown princess will wear theirs. 
There are degrees in toilets in all courts. 


I recall a horrid rumor founded on fact that . 


an American lady of great wealth was about 
to be asked to leave the room at a court re- 
ception in a Grand Ducal Palace, because 
“the affair’ was only demi-gala, and the 
grand duchess herself was not wearing a 
coronet. The amour propre of the American 
grande dame was only saved by the informa- 
tion conveyed to the chamberlain that the 
offender had come from the regions beyond 
the Atlantic! 


As One Eats With Royalty 


HERE can never be a hitch at a court 

dinner, because everybody knows his 
place, and to get out of it or to do or say 
anything unusual is unthinkable. In Copen- 
hagen the royal dining rooms are splendidly 
baroque; in fact the interiors of all the 
palaces are in very late Renaissance, and 
their glow of crimson white and florid gold 
under brilliant chandeliers makes a glorious 
background for the clear evening dresses 
and glowing uniforms. 

The band of the Royal Guards always 
plays during these dinners, and, on one oc- 
casion in King Frederick’s time, the Amer- 
ican legation was much complimented by 
a program made up mainly of music by 
American composers—among which oc- 
curred some of Sousa’s and a composition, 
“La Débutante,” by Santelmann, the pres- 
ent leader of the Marine Band. 

Before the war the menus of the royal 
dinners were rather elaborate. Dishes of 
very fine truffles and excellent Russian 
caviare were to be expected, and King Fred- 
erick seemed to pride himself on his ‘ sa- 
préme de palé foie gras.” After the war be- 
gan King Christian made the menus as 
simple as was possible in accordance with 
good taste; but the famous Rhine wine, 
which I have been told was fabulously valu- 
able because of its age, was never omitted. 

After dinner the cercle lasted for about an 
hour. When the king and the queen and 
the princes and the princesses had spoken a 
few words to each of the guests and coffee 
and liqueur had been served — smoking 
was not permitted—the royalties formed a 
procession and began to move out of the 
room; the ladies sank down in the lowest of 
curtsies, the men bowed; and after that— 
it was a little after ten o’clock—the guests 
retired to play bridge, to dance or to have 
supper. The elder diplomatists, who had 
stood for an hour or two, generally made 
directly for their homes. 
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Smart Utility 
8 ‘How Youthful and Smart” | 


—you say when you see her 
dashing along in her jaunty big 
coat. It’sthat Pelter she wears ! 
Trim, handsome, wonderfully 
soft and appealing, the leather 
coat is the thing. 


Pelters stand in a class by them- 
selves. For shopping, for motoring 
and country club wear, to pro- 
tect your nicest dresses for tea and 
the theatre, there's nothing so satis- 
factory as a Pelter. 


Get one now and see how complete 
your wardrobe will seem! 


Soft and luxurious, yet made for 
long service. Pelters come in many 
styles and lengths—silk or wool- 
lined—with or without fur col- 
lars. Tailored precisely,—as smart 
in every detail as they are in line. 


Made for women, children and men, $30 
up. Look for the name on every Pelter. 


Go pick out your model at the store 
that sells Pelters. If you don’t know 
one in your locality write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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California Plumes 


This beautiful new Cawston French 
Head (Fashion's latest decree) 15 in. 
long, very wide and glossy, Black, 
White or any solid color $6.00. 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Again Fashionable 


A Cawston Plume from California is 
highly prized as a gift. 

We pluck the plumes, dye, curl and 
manufacture them in our own factory 
on the Farm. Cawston male feathers 
have life, strength and luster. 


(9 Gold Medals) 
Ostrich Feather Fans are popular. 
Cawston Special 7 stick 17-in. Fan 
with amber or tortoise shell handle, 
White, Pink or other solid color to 
match any gown $7.00. 
Money returned if not satisfied 


Folder Sent Free 


Write for our interesting Illustrated 
Price List of Plumes, Fans, Boas, 
Capes and Fancies. 


Send us your old ostrich feathers to be 
made over. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. BOX 4 SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


Dealers: Write for Price List. 
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Three pencils, your name, Helly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accep! 


The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 
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A Great Dinner for the 


Greatest [hanksgiving 


, Recipes for Dishes Illustrated on Pages 54 and 55 


New Fruited Layer Cake. Beat a cupful 
of granulated sugar with half a cupful of 
butter until smooth and creamy. Mix a 
cupful of flour, half a cupful of cornstarch 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
sift three times. Add a cupful of milk to the 
creamed butter and sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of almond flavoring, and beat in the 
flour. The beaten whites of four eggs are 
added last. Bake in layer-cake tins. Fill 
with fruited filling and cover with icing. 

FRUITED FILLING: Shred a quarter of a 
pound of orange peel, a quarter of a pound 
of candied cherries and a quarter of a pound 
of citron. Boil a pound of sugar,with enough 
water to dissolve it, until it threads; pour 
slowly, while hot, over the beaten whites of 
three eggs, beating steadily all the time. 
Color orange tint with a little yellow color 
paste. Divide into two equal portions; to 
one stir in the fruit for filling, spread this 
between layers and cover the top with the 
plain icing. 


Pumpkin Pie With Cheese Sauce. Cut 
the pumpkin into pieces and stew until ten- 
der. Drain well, dry out all water possible 
and press through a colander. To cach heap- 
ing cupful of the pumpkin add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a teaspoonful of flour, half a 
teaspoonful each of ground ginger and salt, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Add to a cupful of hot 
milk a little grated nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and stir in the pumpkin. Last stir in the 
beaten whites of two eggs. Line a deep pie 
plate with pastry crust; pour the pumpkin 
in, sprinkle the top with a little brown sugar 
and a few pieces of butter. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

CHEESE Sauce., Melt half a pound of 
American cheese in a double boiler; stir in 
six tablespoonfuis of milk; pour at once, 
while hot, over the center of the pie. Cut 
and serve. 


Salmon Salad. Boil an onion and a stalk 
of celery for ten minutes in a pint of beef 
stock; strain; then add two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatin which has been dissolved in half 
a cupful of cold water, season with salt and 
cayenne pepper, cool, and pour over the 
bottom of the platter; when firm, make a 
hollow in the center of the jelly, fill it with 
the salmon salad covered with mayon- 
naise, sprinkle with capers and garnish the 
dish with chopped pickles and asparagus 
tips. 

Drain the liquid from a can of red salmon; 
shred the salmon with a fork; add a cupful 
of crisp white celery split lengthwise and cut 
into small pieces, and chill on ice. 


Pistachio, Pineapple and Raspberry 
Bavarian. Pistachio: Blanch, chop and 
pound to a paste one cupful of pistachio 
nuts; scald a pint of milk and pour over 
one cupful of sugar into which has been 
mixed one and a half envelopes of gelatin; 
add the pistachio paste; set the pan in 
ice water and stir constantly; when it begins 
to thicken fold in one cupful of cream 
whipped until stiff, and green vegetable 
coloring, turn into the bottom of a large 
wet mold and set in pan of cracked ice. 
Pineapple: Heat two cupfuls of grated 
canned pineapple; add a cupful of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice and one and 
a half envelopes of gelatin dissolved in the 
hot pineapple juice; let stand until cool 
Set the pan containing the pineapple mix- 
ture in ice water. Stir constantly; when it 
begins to thicken fold in one cupful of cream 
whipped until stiff. Pour this over the 
pistachio layer. Rdspberry: Chill and add 
whipped cream to canned raspberries pre- 
pared like the pineapple mixture above. 
When the pineapple layer is firm pour in the 
raspberry. When ready to serve unmold 
on a dish and decorate around the mold 
with whipped cream. 


Roast Duck. Pick, singe, draw and truss 
the duck. Then peel six large onions, cut 
them into quarters, put them into a stew- 
pan, cover with water and bring to a boil. 
Strain and chop them and cook for five 
minutes in hot fat. Then add two cupfuls of 
mashed potatoes, half a teaspoonful of 
minced sage, half a cupful bread crumbs, 
pepper and salt. Stuff the duck with this 
mixture, and rub the fat over the duck and 
roast, basting it frequently while roasting. 
Make gravy from the giblets, cleaned and 
cooked in sufficient water to cover them 
well, adding an onion, a piece of carrot and 
a bunch of herbs. Then cook, strain and 
thicken with browned flour. Serve the 
duck with molded rice and currant jelly. 


Roast Partridge. Pick, singe and truss 
the partridge. ‘Then cover the breast with 
thin slices of fat pork, put it into roasting 
pan and cook until nicely browned. Serve 
it with broiled mushrooms on toast. 


Fried Rabbit. Joint the rabbit and soak 
it in salted cold water for half an hour. 
Wipe the pieces of rabbit, dip them in flour 
and fry in hot fat until tender and brown on 
each side. Then remove from the pan to a 
hot platter and fry two sliced onions in the 
fat. When brown, add a heaping table- 
spoonful of flour and about three cupfuls of 
water. Bring to the boil and, when thick- 
ened, add salt, pepper, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a little grated lemon rind 
and two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. 
Serve the sauce in sauce bowl. Garnish the 
rabbit with green parsley. 


Roasted Wild Turkey. The wild turkey is 
cooked in the same way as any other turkey, 
but the stuffing is exceedingly good and 
the recipe is here given. As illustrated, the 
bird is ready for buffet service. Cooked 
beets and white turnips cut into flower 
forms are used as a garnish. 

To make the stuffing score one pound of 
chestnuts and place them in the oven for a 
few minutes to loosen the skins. Then skin 
and put them into a stewpan with a little 
milk and cook slowly until soft and dry. 
Rub them through a sieve and add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. When cold, mix 
with half a pound of pork sausage, a cupful 
of bread crumbs, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of thyme, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
salt, pepper and a little gravy. 


Roast Guinea Fowls. Singe, clean and 
truss two guinea fowls; lard the breasts 
with fat pork, and roast in the oven until 
nicely browned. Mix with the gravy half a 
glass of green grape jelly, one-half the rind 
and juice of an orange, shredding the rind 
into strips, and a little pepper. Pour into a 
sauce bowl. Remove the pork strip from 
the breast and serve with potato croquettes 
and buttered peas.. 


White Grape Salad. Skin and seed two 
pounds of white grapes; add one cupful of 
pineapple cubes, two sliced bananas and 
the pulp of two finely sliced oranges, also 
three dozen chopped, blanched almonds. 
Marinate with orange and lemon juice and 
garnish with candied cranberries or cherries. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with a mayonnaise. 


Cranberry Marmalade to Serve With 

Game. Wash three pounds of cranberries; 
peel and slice one pound of tart apples or 
quinces very thin. Add just enough water 
to start the juices to flow, and stew until 
tender.: Press through a sieve; add all of 
hree oranges except the seeds and the 
tough, white pithy parts. Mince both skin 
and pulp fine; add one pound of chopped, 
seeded or seedless raisins. Add sugar 
according to tartness desired, cook until 
thick, and fill into glasses. 


Cranberry Salad. Cook one pint of large 
cranberries in a thick sirup in order to keep 
them as whole as possible, then remove 
them from sirup with a wire spoon. Peel 
and cut one cupful of tart apples into cubes 
and moisten with lemon juice to prevent 
discoloration. Combine the fruits and mix 
with one cupful of nut meats and one cup- 
ful of chopped celery. Serve with mayon- 
naise. 


The Sun-Ray Decoration. The center 
decoration is one of the popular enameled- 
tin fruit baskets, yellow, decorated in black. 
It is the new shape, a flaring oblong, and is 
filled with chocolate apples covered with 
silver, gold and red tinfoil. The basket is 
surrounded with fern. These apples are com- 
posed of sixteen separate pieces of sweet 
chocolate and the sections fall apart as the 
tinfoil is removed. They are very realistic 
as even the core is imitated. Golden ribbons 
radiate from the center to each cover with 
additional rays between. 

Toward the ends of the table, flowerpot 
containers, enameled in yellow on tin and 
decorated with fruit and flowers, hold some 
of autumn’s yellow blooms. The favors sur- 
round the center and are real-looking waxed 
fruit boxes— peaches, pears, apples and 
green corn—filled with candy. Place-cards 
are decorated in golden autumnal flowers. 
The china is gold-rimmed. The table is ar- 
ranged as it would be were ice cream already 
served on the plates. Nuts and bonbons in 
silver dishes are also placed upon the table. 






















Nature's flavors 


AILORS tell us that oftentimes from 
miles at sea they can tell they are 
nearing the Spice Isles—the soft breezes 
blow to them the sweet aroma of Na- 
ture’s own flavors. 


To these very isles go our own spice 


buyers—there to choose out and buy 
only the most select spice crops. 
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These spices come to us direct from the 
lands of their growth, and in our splendid 
mill in Philadelphia, we grind and pack 
them. 

Colburn’s Spices are not tampered with, 
they are prepared so that you can have 
the true flavors that Nature has given 
them—and they are packed in patented 
sifting and pouring top canisters that 
keep the flavor in. 

For over sixty years Colburn’s Spices 
have been the seasoning used by cooks 
that have a pride in their cooking —good 
grocers everywhere sell Colburn’s Spices. 
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The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Cooking Herbs 
Pickling Spices 


Spices 
Mustard. 


Flavoring Extracts 
Other Condiments 
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No Modern Kitchen is 
Complete Without a 

GRISWOLD | 
Cast Iron SKILLET 


For every frying need — 
delicious steaks, chops, cro- 
quettes, potatoes—usea 
Griswold cast iron skillet. 

The Griswold cast iron 
skillet is the same thickness 
all over and holds the heat 


evenly. Made of the best 
high grade metal with a 
beautiful satiny surface. 
Housewives take great pride 
and satisfaction in these cast 
iron skillets, for they im- 
prove with age and never 
wear out. 

THE GRISWOLD 

MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 






For deep fat frying there is noth- 
ing like the Griswold cast iron 
Scotch and Yankee bowls. 























on approval 


Maternity 4'¢ss 


Do you realize, Expectant Mother, what our 
approval offer really means to you? It means 
that you can shop on Fifth Avenue, New York— 
the best styles. It means those styles especially 
adapted to maternity wear, with the lines of 
the dresses skilfully arranged to disguise the 
lines of the figure. It means beautiful dresses 
that are so natural looking that they don’t be- 
tray you; you can go about freely without em- 
barrassment—and when you buy from us, no- 
body in your town knows your secret. It means 
our famous “‘Doublewear" guarantee, that the 
dress will give you two full seasons’ wear, and 
can be worn both before and after maternity, 
without alteration or sewing. Finally, and most 
of all, it means dresses of fine quality silk, with 
fine workmanship, at prices considerably lower 
than you could duplicate them for elsewhere. 
Our latest catalogue, free on request, shows 12 
of these “ Doublewear Specials.”’ 

One of the most charming of the 12 has been 
selected for this advertisement, and expectant 
mothers, in immediate need of a maternity 
gown, can order it on approval at once. 

No. 104, The latest word from Fashiondom 
is this beautiful crepe-de-chine gown, with its 
handsomely embroidered vestee topped by a 
provocative yoke of self-colored Georgette. The 
folds on either side are finished with self-piping, 


and the sleeves, not to be outdone, ornament ; 
themselves with buttons. The gracefully draped jj} | 
tunic marks this skirt as above the ordinary, ;j' |)! 
which it truly is, and its elastic belt and long | 
sash make it adjustable to the changing form i} 
without alteration. In black, navy, brown or {|| j§ 


saupe, this dress is yours for $32.50, but the “ 
price is subject to change after Dec. 15th. 

Send no mon’y. We will send the dress, express prepaid, for 
forty-eight hour examination. When your local express office deliv- 
ers dress, deposit the price with them. If you keep dress, they will 
forward money for you; if you don't keep it, they will hand money 
back to you, and return dress at our expense. Use coupon—check 
offer you want. 


Economy Manufacturing Co., 433 West Broadway, New York City 
0 Offer A—Send on 48 hour approval plan, Style No. 104. 
Normal Bust Size... SSE Ss color _— 
(0 Offer B—Send free catalogue of * Doublewear"’ Specials. 
Name 
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Beautify One Room 


Get one packet of Moore Push- 
Pins (Glass Heads and Steel 
Points) and one packet of Moore 
Push-less Hangers, and rehang 
every picture in any one room of your 
house. Better than tacks or nails. 
Put the pictures where you want py. 
them, without fear of injuring | 
wall paper, plaster or woodwork. 
Shorten the picture frame wires, 
so they will not show. 
. dn, 
caer. ys oy 10° per 
supply stores everywhere. pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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A Cemetery for Letters 


Where Nearly 15 Million Letters Went 


ERE is one branch of the 
|| United States Government 
|| which owes its development, 
its expansion and part of the 
|i revenue it turns over to 
Uncle Sam to the careless- 
ness and omissions of the 
people themselves. It is the 
clearing house and cemetery for the thou- 
sands of undeliverable letters mailed every 
day, and is popularly known as the “‘dead- 
letter office,’ though the term should be 
used in the plural for there are four central 
stations instead of one. 

Nearly 15 million letters were received 
in the dead-letter offices last year and up- 
ward of 10 million were destroyed. It was 
possible to return unopened to the senders 
only 130,892 letters. Nearly a million of the 
letters contained valuables such as money, 
drafts and checks. Most of the valuables 
the Government has been able to return as 
the names and signatures on checks and 
similar papers facilitated the work. But 
$37,918.72 in money was unreturnable out 
of a total of $4,194,839.68 representing 
the value of dead-letter inclosures. The 
money remaining with no clew to its own- 
ers was absorbed by the Government for 
revenue. 

Unclaimed merchandise in letters and 
first-class mail is sold by the Government at 
auction. Stamps worth $11,195.80 were 
picked up from dead mail and added to 
Uncle Sam’s pin money. 


The Place for the Sender’s Address 


CURIOUS feature about dead-letter 
mail is that perhaps ninety-nine per 
cent of it would be eliminated if letter writers 
could be persuaded to follow a few very 
simple rules. The two most important of 
these are to write the address legibly and to 
put the name and address of the sender in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
Simple as this may seem, it is not fol- 
lowed even in thousands of cases where 
valuables are inclosed. It will not do to 
write the name of the sender on the back of 
the envelope or in some place other than 
the upper left-hand corner. Letters are 
handled by the thousands in the dead-letter 
offices, and clerks sort them out with ad- 
dresses upward, keeping watchful eyes on 
the left-hand corners. 

A letter with the sender’s address on the 
back comes within the same category as the 
letter minus the sender’s address. Time is 
not taken to turn the letter over or examine 
it with care, so that the only thing that 
stands between the average dead letter and 
the crematory is the ‘‘sender’s card”’ in its 
proper place. 

So important is this item of properly 
adding the sender’s address, that the Post 
Office Department has seriously considered 
recommending that the Government make 
it mandatory by law for this address to 
be added to all letters. But objection was 
raised against the proposal on the ground 
that enforcing such a practice would in- 
volve invading the privacy of the mails. 

But the rule might advantageously be 
followed of adding the sender’s address 
whenever there is no reason to omit it. If it 
is not desired to put it on the envelope, the 
sender might put his name and address 
on the letter, especially if valuables are in- 
closed. 


Why Many Letters are Lost 


HE most common cause of a letter be- 

coming lost to both sender and ad- 
dressee is that it contains no record of 
either. A letter addressed to “ Dear Fred” 
may inclose an allowance from “Father,” 
or a letter sent to a wrong address may be 
to “Honey girl” and inclose a hundred- 
dollar bill from ‘“‘Lonesome Hubby.” In 
cases of this kind the letters with inclosures 
are kept in the dead-letter office for six 
months, at the end of which time the money, 
if not claimed, goes into Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
book. 

If, in the meantime, ‘‘ Lonesome Hubby” 
learns that his gift has not been received 
and takes the matter up in the proper way 
with the Post Office Department, he may 
get the hundred back without great diffi- 
culty. But to avoid complications, worry 
and delay, he should know how to go about 
it and he should address the proper source. 
It is a common error to believe that all dead 
letters go to the dead-letter office in Wash- 
ington. Only a relatively small proportion 














Last Year 
By Albert Whiting Fox 


go to Washington, as central dead-letter 
branches have been established at New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

All letters or first-class mail matter found 
to be undeliverable in post offices in New 
York, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut are sent to the dead-letter branch in 
New York. Similar letters from post offices 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado are sent to 
the dead-letter branch in Chicago. The 
dead-letter office at San Francisco acts as 
central station for California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico and Alaska. Other un- 
deliverable letters go to the dead-letter 
officé at Washington. 


The Letters That are Destroyed 


T SAVES time for the person interested 
to address the proper dead-letter branch 
in case of a letter containing valuables. In 


the case of an ordinary letter it is sheer | 


waste of time to address any dead-letter 
office at all. The popular supposition that 
an undeliverable letter remains on file at 
the dead-letter office is a myth. The belief 
that the Government employs experts to 
devote their talents to trying to rescue 
ordinary letters is not justified. Letters con- 
taining no valuable inclosures are destroyed 
by the carload quite irrespective of their 
contents for no one takes time to read them. 
The Government proceeds on the theory 
that anything written in an ordinary unde- 
liverable letter can be duplicated by the 
writer. 

A distinction is made by the Government 
in cases where the address is correct, but 
where the addressee is not there. These are 
called “‘not at” letters, are so marked and 
are held for two weeks unopened at the 
dead-letter office. At the end of this time if 
they are not claimed they follow the course 
of other undeliverable mail. 


Why All Letters Must Bear Postage 


HE matter of postage, Post Office 

officials explain, is also imperfectly un- 
derstood by the average person, and the 
supposition that a letter with insufficient 
postage is doomed is not warranted. 

In reality the Government’s procedure is 
dictated in advance by strict rules. The 
rule followed is to forward a letter which 
has insufficient postage and collect at the 
other end, but not to forward a letter that 
has no postage at all. There has been con- 
siderable agitation against the latter part of 
this rule, the point having been raised that 
postage could be collected at the other end. 
But the Government has been influenced 
in this matter by the fact that unscrupulous 
advertising concerns would flood the coun- 
try with mail matter if it were permitted 
to start out without postage. 

Even under the present regulations, con- 
siderable matter finds its way to the dead- 
letter office because the addressee refuses 
to claim it. Curious cases of dispute be- 
tween sender and addressee come up quite 
frequently. Perhaps it is a check sent in 
payment, which the addressee refuses to 
accept because it is not enough, and which 
the sender refuses to take back because he 
wants the record of his having tendered 
payment to stand. Uncle Sam thus acts as 
stakeholder while the law courts thresh the 
matter out. 

Because the Government makes no effort 
to rescue the ordinary undeliverable letter, 
it must not be assumed that this practice 
prevails in cases where mail with valuable 
inclosures is involved. Nor does the prac- 
tice prevail when there is a good chance of 
correcting addresses and sending letters for- 
ward without opening them. It must be re- 
membered that the Government only opens 
an envelope as a last resort. The unopened 
letter is presumed to be valuable until its 
contents disclose its lack of value. 

Among the classes of mail matter which 
give the Government the most work are the 
so-called ‘‘nixie letters.” These are letters 
giving impossible addresses such as ‘529 
Fifth Avenue, Washington, D. C.,’” but 
which give promise of being easily cor- 
rected. At the large post offices these letters 
are turned over to a force of clerks who 
try to correct the addresses, failing which 
they send them to the nearest dead-letter 
office. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Frary 
| 


Hundreds of 
Extra 
Christmas 


Dollars 


Here is a woman who 
has solved the Christ- 
mas problem. During 
the war, when the dol- 
lars to pay Christmas | 
bills were hard to find, | 
she discovered a plan | 
that brought her plenty | 
of extra Christmas 
money. 


Her name is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Frary, she lives ina town in 
Illinois, and this is her plan: 


She merely asked the people 
she knew to order yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
PostandT he Country Gentleman, 
either for themselves or as sen- | 
sible, economical Christmas gifts | 
for their friends. 





When she explained that the 
publishers forward to the recip- 
ient of a Christmas gift sub- 
scription a beautiful gift an- 
nouncement, mailed to arrive 
on Christmas morning, what | 
was the result? An avalanche | 
of orders and of profits! 


Wewill foot your | 
Christmas Bills , 


Your own neighborhood offers 
as good an opportunity for you 
to make money for this Christ- 
mas. It is not too late to begin; 
we will help you to earn it , 
quickly and easily, as we have 
helped hundreds of others, every 
year, to make big, easy profits. 


A postcard or letter sent today 
to the address below will bring - 
full details about your Christmas 
opportunity. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
432 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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CLhe Welcoming Window 
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Welcome gleams from a window that is gracefully 
curtained. The charm of a house seen from without, and 


— 
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the atmosphere of each room within, depend largely 
upon the draping of the windows. The lovely Scranton 
lace curtains, including Maid-O-Nets with lace edges, 
and filet nets, lend distinction to any room in any house. 
They are not expensive. 
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Send for our free booklet “ New Outlooks for Every 
Home” showing the newest ideas for draping win- 
dows of all types, with beautiful illustrations and full 
details. If you have a difficult curtain problem, 
write to our Service Department about it. Without 
charge we will gladly send you our advice. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new line of 
Scranton Overdraperies. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


SCRANTON 


FILET NETS AND LACE CURTAINS 
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The Ladies Home Journal for November, 1919 


Kvery day— 


the right treatment for your skin 


Lovely complexions don’t just *‘happen.”’ The 
right daily care will make yours lovely, too! 


See how this will help to make 
it clear, lovely in color 


OUR complexion, too, can be lovely! If you 

would have that most potent of all charms— 

a clear, fresh complexion, lovely in color—look 
to the daily care of your skin! 


Look to its tissues! Their texture can make your 
complexion coarse or fine, rough or smooth! 


Look to its millions of pores! They can breathe 
and give your skin freshness and life! 


Look to its little blood vessels! They can cause 
the delicate color to come and go. 


You cannot have a clear, smooth skin—fresh, natural 
beauty—unless you are giving your skin every day the 
- treatment that will stimulate the small muscular fibres, 
bring the blood to the surface of the skin, keep its 
millions of pores fine, its tissues soft and smooth. 


Every day, as old skin dies, new skin is forming to 
take its place. The right daily care will keep this new 
skin fine in texture, lovely in color. 


Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


with cold water. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream, sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6c we will send you a trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 15¢ we will send you the treatment booklet and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 111 Spring 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 111 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Begin tonight to remove those skin blemishes! 
After washing thoroughly, cover each blemish 
with a thick, creamy Woodbury lather. Leave 
on for ten minutes—rinse with hot, then 


Begin tonight the following famous treatment 

Lather your washcloth well with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather thoroughly, Now with 
the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, anti- 
septic lather into your skin, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Finish by rub- 
bing your face for thirty seconds with a piece of 
ice. Always dry the skin thoroughly. 

The very first time you use it. you will feel the 
glow this treatment leaves on your skin. Use it day 
after day. Notice the steady improvement it makes. 
See how soft and lovely the right daily care keeps 
your skin! 

You will find Woodbury’s Facial Soap on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter in the United 
States or Canada. Get a cake today and begin 
tonight this treatment. A 25 cent cake 
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lasts a month 
(A 


or six weeks. 


Shampoo—The right way 

Sluggish Skin—How to 
rouse it 

Tender Skin—The new 
treatment 
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For the commoner skin troubles) 


You will find successful treatments in the 
booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Among them are: 


Blackheads—A Confession 
Blemishes—How to get rid of them 

Conspicuous Nose Pores—To reduce them 
Enlarged Pores—How to make your skin fine 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose—To correct them 
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Dainty SclsCombinationsandNegligees 















THAT hand embroid- FOR a slender figure 
ered linen never loses its Zh ' nothing could be prettier 
CA 
















charm for many women VS than this set of pink 
Georgette trimmed with 


C\ "par ) 
ON Ko narrow net plaitings. 


- P 







is evidenced by the dainty 
set on the left. 








NOT for all times are fluffy, 
lace-trimmed garments suitable ; 
that is why the plain silk-and- 
cotton{athletic suit above will be 
one of the nicest gifts you can 
make. Price, $3.75. New in 
Georgette envelope chemises is 
the pretty plaited and lace- 
trimmed one on the left, with a 
ribbon run under lace motifs. 
Indestructible voile and satin, 
in buttercup yellow, and wide 
Valenciennes lace compose the 
dainty negligee on the left, 
which would delight any girl. 





JUST above is a combination 
of pink Georgette, with a tucked- 
and-pointed flounce, which 
would delight a young girl. The 
top and hem are of rose- 
trimmed moiré ribbon. A lace- 
trimmed chemise with bloomers 
attached, in orchid Georgette, is 
worn by the slender young per- 
son seated on the cushions. 
Above her is a lavender Georg- 
ette combination, with a double 
hem at the top and a skirt turn- 
ing up three-fourths its length. 


































SO ESSENTIALLY dainty have pyjamas 
become for feminine wearers that they are now 
part of every well-stocked wardrobe. Pink satin 
made the enchanting set below, which may be 
bought ready-made, with sleeveless low-necked 
coatee, trimmed with a double hem scalloped in 
hemstitching, a square yoke and satin rosebuds. 


IN SUCH a lovely wrapper as the one on the right, of blue- 
and-rose changeable silk, padded with the lightest lamb's 
wool and interlined with China silk, chilly, bleak, winter 
mornings would be rosy with cheer. Corded puffings and 
graduated lace frills ending in rosettes of lace centered with 
satin rosebuds intrigue you with their loveliness. Just 
below in the upper box is a pair of those pretty, frilly lace 
garters which girls love to slip on for bedroom wear. These 
are of sheer embroidered net lace, trimmed with satin rose- 


buds, and cost $4.95. 
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ty a) ont a ree THE débutante may have a 
. “ae Os . oe ag rabbit skin to wrap herself in if 
diego oi gee a hae ear ee _ she receives this pretty fur-lined 
silk coat. Below, one-piece draw- 
ers (No. 2348). 

















NO DRESSING table could be completely fitted with- 
out a long-handled rosebud puff like the one above. 
In pink and blue, $1.95. To slip inside one's low- 
necked gown for surreptitious dabs on one’s nose, 
nothing more fitting could be devised than the crocheted 
buff case at 85 cents. These lace and rosebud- 
trimmed satin mules may be bought ready-made, or 
clever fingers may duplicate them on heelless soles. 
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A ROSEBUD : , : 

medallion ona r : A : 

red ribbon, or ( — : ewe seston 

dainty French a_i : f 4 975 —_ . 4 

handkerchiefs. > eee a | £y 75; sil ie, 
; f 3 ees ; 75 cents; lace 

veils; girdle of 

wooden beads. 








‘\ a WT. \y i BELOW, lace-trimmed net 
CHOOSE a lovely \ ed eee, a Of collar, $3.25. 
feather fan if the cost NW: £¢ 
is secondary ; or, fora 
less pretentious gift, a 
new shaker-top vanity 
(centered below) at 
$1.65; or an adorable 
feather handkerchief 
sachet, $3.95. 








PANSY vanity, $1.25 ; be- 
low, a new collar easily 
copied made from bits of 
lace; cut-out bib collar. 


BELOW, a guimpe 
of gray organdie with 
new square cul-oul 
collar and one of écru 
embroidered batiste. 


- 

HEAVY écru eyelet 
embroidery makes 
the smartest of the 
new collars, like the 
one above with net 
frill, at $4.50; and 
the one on the right 
with batiste plaiting, 
$3.50. Centered 
above, net and lace 
collar, $6.75. 





eo 


FOR a silk or wool dress is this checked 
gray angora and blue collar. Opposite 
side, flower-trimmed vanity, $1.75 ; and 
two-toned satin petal vanity, 75 cents. 
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Some for Indoors; Mhers for Sporls 


WHEN in doubt as to the Christmas gift for your chum 
it is pretty safe to decide on something to wear that 
will suit her taste in design and color. Doubly dear is 
the personally made gift, suggested in nearly all these 
designs. 


















































PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD A CHAIN of 


TO BE comfortably dressed for snappy pe and 
weather doubly enhances the pleasure of an $s vr — 
outing, for which the ubiquitous sweater in — 6 oe 
its latest guise may be relied upon, either of touch of color 
angora cloth or hand-knitted in a chosen to a gown or, 


made of 
, » Fs 
d net om worsteds, 


to a sweater. 


Boudoir set of voile embroidered with worsteds. 


FOR either an 
under-coat, a 
sweater or a house 
jacket this gar- 
ment at the left 
may be utilized; 
in either case it 


will admirably ONE of the new sport belts 


— and a knitting-needle tube. 




















NOT often is a sweater fin- 

ished with a square neck 

of becoming lines, but this 

one is softened by its collar 
: of white angora. Of most 
graceful lines is the lower 
design of a slip-on in silk 
Jersey cloth. 








- O W a S H O E PHOTO. BY WM, SHEWELL ELLIS 
knitted stockings of 
dark worsteds are 
among the latest 
fads of the outdoor 
girl, as are also the 
wool embroidered 
cap and scarf of 
angora of bright 
blue and gay flow- 
ers. 





PHOTO. BY 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


, NEGLIGEE of 
CINNAMON brown, maize or gray is a good color for . changeable taffeta; 
school wear in knitted scarfs. Make this smart little ' quillings of the silk. 
house coat to match the color of your eyes. 
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“It takes a special 
cake flour to make 
the best cake” 











ty 
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Makes Lighter,Whiter, Finer Cake 


The amount of Swans Down used in one cake costs but a few cents, yet 
it has everything to do with the success of the cake. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housew ives for 24 years 





This old, reliable product that is recommended 
by domestic science experts everywhere is sold in 


Send 10 cents for wonderful new book, ‘‘CAKE 
Secrets’, by Janet McKenzie Hill. Tells all about 





TTT Oe ee eee Ce ee en 






Successful baking is both a personal satisfaction, now-a-days, and an economic on 
necessity. Bear in mind that flour is the foundation of all cake and that failures | 
are exceedingly costly. ad 

Swans Down Cake Flour, soft and delicate grained, is prepared especially *, 
for cake baking. It makes lighter, whiter, finer, better cake, pies and pastry— [iM 
perfect every time. Delicious, nourishing, easily made! * 





making cakes, pies and pastries. 


SWANS DOWN SPONGE CAKE 
With a Dover egg beater beat the yolks of 6 eggs until 
thick. Gradually beat in 1 cupful of granulated sugar, then 
add 1 cupful boiling water. Flavor with 1 teaspoonful lemon 
extract, and gradually beat in 114 cupfuls Swans Down Cake 


Bake in a moderate oven and ice as desired. 





y 
i. 
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TM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Flour into which has been sifted 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


‘convenient, clean cartons by all best grocers. 


SWANS DOWN CHOCOLATE CAKE’ 

Y, cupful butter, 1% cupfuls sugar, /2 cupful milk, 3 cupfuls 
Swans Down Cake Flour, % teaspoonful salt, 2 cupful water, 1 
teaspoonful vanilla extract, 4 teaspoonful almond extract, 3 egg- 
whites, 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder. Cream butter, gradually 
work in 1 cupful sugar, then add a few drops of milk, alternately, 
with the rest of the sugar. Sift flour, baking powder and salt, and 
add to the first mixture alternately with the water and rest of the 
milk. Add extracts and fold in egg-whites. Bake in three layers, 
oo put together with chocolate frosting, covering top and sides 
with same. 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF SWANS DOWN WHEAT BRAN, NATURES LAXATIVE F000 
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How Sow Can Make YourMd Dressesas Srolly as Hew Ones 


PARIS CAN ALWAYS BE DEPENDED UPON 
to find a way out of every difficulty relating to feminine 
attire, and this season, when fabrics are more beautiful 
than ever, and therefore more costly, she has been prodi- 
gal with ideas for combining fabrics and colors, and the 
newest designs are brimming over with suggestions for 
making old gowns wearable this season. 



































TO SUCH charming use as pictured on the 
youthful blouse (No. 2427) above may the 
best parts of a worn fur scarf be employed. 
This blouse, made of gabardine in the new 
Anzac tone, was combined with blue satin, 
and patches of the satin embroidered in 
olive-drab wool yarn do their part in making 
it a distinctive frock for a young girl of 14 
to 18 years. 


= 








a te 
san, 
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IF YOU are the least bit dexterous in the use of the embroidery needle, you have 
one of the smartest and most economical methods of trimming your new winter 
clothes in your own hands. The loveliest of the new Paris frocks owe all their 
charm—and usually their exorbitant price—to a few hours of skillfully applied 
handwork. Take the good-looking afternoon dress (No. 2424) on the left. This 
represents a successful alliance of an old blue velvet jacket with a new skirt of 
squirrel-gray trico serge. Over every inch of the skirt trails an easily worked 
design in fine blue wool braid, without which the wool skirt would be too plain and 
severe for its lovely bodice of velvet. Another effective touch is the narrow band of 
loosely knitted gray wool which binds the lower edge of the skirt and trims the 
collar and cuffs of gray satin. Of course, many other combinations of material 
are possible in this dress: duvetine with satin, or a checked worsted skirt with a 
plain-color blouse. Sizes, 16 years, and 36 inches bust measure. 

The old evening gown which is too narrow, or a summer Georgette which needs 
freshening may be reconstructed, or a beautiful use for an odd length of velvet 
or silk may be found in the adorable frock for the young (A-587) above. A deli- 
cate pink Georgette composes the foundation dress, and a taffeta panel in turquoise 
blue was used to widen the skirt. Handmade flowers, upon which so many 
youthful frocks depend for charm, make a lovely bit of trimming in rose pink - 
and green silver texture. Patterns for this dress cut to order. 








OFTEN the woman inclined to stoutness finds a 
too plain dress an unbecoming investment. The 
gown above (A-585), a cut-to-order pattern, illus- 
trates a pretty and easily accomplished way to give 
more graceful lines by adding an overskirt of satin, 
extending to the side fronts, banded widely with 
NS duvetine embroidered in heavy silk floss. To replace 

y the thin lace chemisette worn with the dress origi- 
t alii: KAA, nally, a vest of the duvetine, with the lower edge 

fe) \ SA | 





caught in with a narrow girdle, slips through open- 


; ee a \\ | ings at the sides. Wide-shaped cuffs completed this 
{1} |i | very attractive gown. 
ahi LLIN jp 
(3 mS | meme ¢ | 
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Even the most unpromising coat suit may be 
made wearable by combining with a different ma- 
_ terial and fashioning into a one-piece dress like A-586 
»/ ‘ |} above. When the skirt has worn si:iny, it may be cut 

away at the top and a different fabric used, as in 
this design. Ona youthful, slender figure it may be 
continued up the center front with a band of fur 
crossing at the waistline. 
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ADDING necessary inches to the skirts of young girls’ last year's THERE are old dresses which are perfectly good, 
dresses may be accomplished in a very attractive way, without the sugges- all except the sleeves and yoke in front and |back. 
tion of being pieced, as in design No. 2425. This little serge frock had Just such a dress was the design (A-588) above, in 
the front of the blouse and yoke lengthened with plaited Georgette crépe, its previous state made of a chestnut brown velours. 
trimmed with buttons. Very new is the girdle with a tasseled end knotted A remnant of tan-striped brown velvet purchased a 
at each side. Sizes,8 and 12 years, One may widen a narrow skirt and couple of seasons ago fitted nicely into the scheme 
achieve the latest silhouette merely by cutting off the lower edge and slit- and made the close-fitting bodice, extending low at 
ting the front panel of an old one-piece frock, as in design A-583. Then the sides, and sleeves. Bright nasturtium wool em- 
if the dress is worn at the underarms new pieces cut from the skirt edge broidery and amber buttons set across the front made . 
may be inserted in a square outline. The foundation skirt is of satin. a pretty trimming. 
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Parlor, Bed Room and Bath 


—dining room, living room, attic—into every room a 
Perfection Oil Heater carries cozy comfort. Anywhere 
or anytime—if the heat is low or a cold spot creates an 
island of discomfort—a Perfection gives the needed extra 
warmth economically, conveniently, without smoke or 
bother—protects you against coal shortage. 
Heats ten hours on a gallon of kerosene oil. Over 
4,000,000 already in use. Buy yours now for the cold 
snaps. At all good dealers’. ‘Wey 


PERF a ON Oil Heaters 


Made by Ss Also makers of 
THE CLEVELAND ( ¢ ALADDIN 
METAL PRODUCTS CO, varie: Biieerainy 

7352 PLATT AVE. AND PURITAN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ~ Oil Cook Stoves 
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NEVER have there been so many fascinat- 
ing uses for small pieces of fur, and the 
smart set on the left shows an economical 
way of making a scarf and muff out of a 
partly worn old skunk-fur scarf. Puffed 
sides on the muff and looped ends for the 
scarf were fashioned of beaver duvetine with 
touches of gold and black embroidery. 

Bits of gay-colored silk, outlined with 
overcasting, make pretty flower clusters on 
the broad-brimmed chestnut-brown velvet 
hat and blouse (No. 2420) worn by the 
smart young person on the right. This 
blouse was designed to take the place of an 
outgrown waist, and velvet bands conceal 
the sections lengthening the skirt. Heavy 
écru tussah silk formed the collar and cuffs. 
Sizes, 14 and 18 years. 

















ONE skirt will serve for two purposes if 
you plan to have it made separate, with one 
very low-necked gown for formal wear, and 
a lovely lace overblouse of embroidered écru 
net over chiffon, as in No, 2422. The skirt 
of this gown is in the new shade of frosted- 
rose satin, with a gold girdle caught with an 
old-fashioned nosegay. Many an old gown 
would do duty another season if remodeled 
like No. 2423, below. This was formerly an 
old blue-satin surplice frock, and the slip-on 
blouse of beige tricosuéde, with tie ends at 
- sides, ~ genes a ee, me 7 at 
the front. It is embroidered in fine blue- 
IN THIS dress (No. 2426) on wick braid and shaped cuffs are added to 
the left you will be ready for — match. Sizes, 16 years and 36 inches. 
the nicest daytime affair or any Difficulty in widening a too-narrow dress 
informal evening occasion. It may be easily overcome by using pattern 
is a happy alliance of a new A-584, a dignified gown especially suited 
pussy-willow satin blouse of to an older woman. The skirt of the old 
matching color with a gabardine dress, made of brown taffeta, was widened 
skirt, remodeled from a one- with a broad front panel of tricolette, extend- 
piece dress. Sizes, 16 and 36. ing from the neck to the hem of the skirt. A 
band of braid worked on indestructible voile 
is set across the front and a broader band 
lengthens the overskirt. Covered buttons 
trim the sleeves and blouse front. Patterns 
for this design cut to measure. 


A LITTLE tot's outgrown coat of 
last season may easily be widened 
across the front, the sleeves and skirt 
lengthened with a sufficiently wide 
band of brevitex, the new beaver fur 
cloth, as in the warm-looking coat 
(No. 2429) below, which comes in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 

Another charming way to give full- 
ness to a scant skirt would be with 
flounces of even width, as in No. 
2428. The old skirt was used to make 
the new waist, as the old one was con- 
spicuously worn. Sizes, 16 and 36. 
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FoR seventy-two Thanksgivings, 
Skinner’s Silks have played an im- 
portant role in American households. 
First worn in thrifty New England 
by women who knew that every yard 
meant wearing quality— 
Now bought the world over by women 


who want soft, beautiful effects with the 
durability that Skinner’s alone can give. 






Ask to see the 
new shades in 
Skinner’s “*404” 
All-Silk, for 
gowns, blouses, 
petticoats, skirts, 
undergarments. 








“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage’’. None genuine without it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
























Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Li, 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848. J 4 
Cr ef " 
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\ “Loc for the Name in the Selva 











1 Our newly patented Mermaid Hair | 

LADIES! Brush made with removable bristle pad Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 
to allow cleansing sells readily on demonstration. Lady 200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1919 
Agents wanted everywhere. Sample postpaid on receipt Christmas cards, Send for our illustrated catalog “ Pleasant Pages" 
of $1.00. Write for particulars. Free. LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 623 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BEHREND Co., 207 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Buy 
SAVE 
MEAT 


DON'T FORGET THIS FO 
ae ISTM 
Company’s Extract of Beef 








= 2 = BOX WITH 
three Best Grade Hexagon pencils (assorted colors) with your name | 
stamped in gold sent Post Paid upon receipt of 30 cents; a most | More economical than 


pleasing gift for boys, girls, classes and clubs. Send check, money | 
order, thrift stamps or postage. Orders filled within 48 hours. 


F. 0. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,’’ 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 





ever, 
meat costs so much. 


now 
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OUR skin, now of all seasons, 

needs extra protection! Biting ® 
winds and freezing weather can- 
not roughen or redden your com- 
plexion, if you use Créme de Meri- 
dor. The original greaseless cream 





To avoid a falling shade 
make sure the roller is a Hartshorn. For a 
Hartshorn’s parts fit as precisely as those of 
a watch, giving smooth action—no falling 
shades, or shades running crooked or slipping. 
Specify Hartshorn when you order shades and 
look for the name on the shade wrapper. 


for day or night. 25c and 50c 
jars at all toilet goods counters 


Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
Dept. 6-U New York 


Write for free sample or 
send 40c for complete La- 
zell Beauty Box, contain- 
ing tooth paste, toilet wa- 
ter, talcum powder, face 
powder and a miniature 
jar of Créme de Meridor. 




























STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

















250 Fifth Avenue New York 

















This Gray-Plush Squirrel is a 
Most Cuddley Coach Comrade 


ABY’S SWEATER. Three 

balls of wool, No. 3 needles. 
Cast on 80sts. K,3 ribs plain. K. 
4, p.4 for 5 rows. K. 3 ribs plain. 
K. a row, p. a row for seven inches. 
On the purling side, p. 25 sts., k. 30 
sts., p.25 sts. On the knitting side, 
k. straight across. On the purling 
side, p. 25 sts., k. 30 sts., p. 25 sts. 
On the knitting side, k. straight across. On the purling side, p. 25 sts., k. 30 sts., p. 25 sts. On the 
knitting side, k. 25 sts., k. 3., p. 3 for 3 ribs. To bind off for neck, k. 25 sts., bind off 30 sts., k. 25 sts. 
Leave one side on end of needle. K. 3 inches over shoulder, always knitting the last 3 sts. plain. 
Return and k. other side the same. Add 30 sts. for square neck. Continue the same as back. 

SLEEVE: Pick up 4 inches on either side of the shoulder, about 50 sts. K. a row, p. a row for 
one-half inch. K. 3 ribs plain. K. 4, p. for one-half inch and k. 3 ribs plain. 

Coach Afghan. Four balls of worsted, No. 6 needles. Cast on 126sts. K. 20 rows plain. K. 
20 sts. on each side for border. Design in center: K. 1, p. 1 for 80sts. K. 20 sts. plain. Turn. 








K. 20 sts. plain. Reverse design. K. on purling and purl 
on knitting for 36sts. K.20ribs plain. MEDALLION: Use 
pastel shades. Wrap wool around finger and darn flowers 
on afghan. Embroider leaves in green. 

Child’s Socks—Three-years size. Use No. 3 cotton. 
Cast on 54 sts., 18 on each needle. K. 1 and p. 1 for one 
inch and three-quarters. Decrease 1 st. on each needle for 1 
row, leaving 51 sts. K. plainfor 34%inches. Decrease 1 st. 
at the beginning of 1st needle and 1 at the end of 3d needle, 
leaving 49 sts. K. 2 rounds plain and decrease again at ist 
and last st. of the round, leaving 47 sts. K. 1)4inches plain. 
Start heel by keeping 11 sts. on first needle. Put the 4 sts. 
left on the second needle. K. second needle, adding 6 sts. 
from the third needle, leaving 11 sts. on third needle. K. 
the 1st and 3d needles together to make heel needle. Di- 
vide second needle in two and leave them to start heel. 

HEEL: k. 1 row, p. 1 rowfor 10 ribs. To turn heel, k. 17 
sts., turn, p. 12, turn, k. 11. K. 12th and 13th together. 
Turn, p. 11, the 12th and 13th k. together and so on until 
12sts.areleftonneedle. Pickup10sts.ontheside. K.instep 
on one needle. Pick up 10 sts. on the other side. Divide 
the heel needle in two, k. one round plain. To decrease, k. 
to within last 3 sts. of 1st needle, k. 2 together, k. 1. Instep 











needle, k. without decreasing. Third needle, k. 1,k.2together. Dothisevery 2 rounds until there are 
11 sts. left on 1st and 3d needles. Put 15 sts. on 1st and 3d needles, leaving 17 for instep needle. og 





K. plain 3 inches. To end sock, decrease 1 st. at end of each needle, leaving 1 st. to k. every row. 
Coach Cover. Size, 24 by 30inches. Made of eiderdown lined with pink silk and bound with 

pink-silk blanket binding. The flower spray is made of worsted crochet in several shades of pink 

for the roses, with yellow centers, forget-me-nots and yellow buds; vine and leaves in green. 
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\ ) YHAT could be more sanitary, or more convenient, than 
this perfect cheese and its faultless container? 


You stock your pantry shelves—as you would any other tinned 


food—and when cheese is wanted, cheese is there. 


You open the tin—with a key—and there befor€é you is an unbroken, uncut 
and untouched portion of golden goodness as pure, as fresh and as wholesome 
as on. the day it was hermetically sealed in the parchment lined tin. And you 
know it will be of the same creamy richness, the same delicious flavor as the 


last tin you opened. 
LKHORN (HEESE 
IN TINS 


8 VARIETIES 


has completely revolutionized the making and marketing of cheese. 8 Varieties 
The Kraft process of sterilization has made it possible, the first 

time in the history of this ancient and highly nutritious food, to Each of 
standardize quality and flavor, and to indefinitely preserve—with- National Favor 




































out preservatives—all those wonderful food properties of pure, rich Kraft 

milk—in any season, any climate. Chit. 

Scientific ripening, skillful blending and complete sterilization make Swiss 

every tin of Elkhorn Cheese exactly like every other tin of the 7 

same variety—make it easily digested—make Elkhorn “like” you. Pimento 

No rind, no waste, a cheese for every taste. If you like cheese Rarebit 

you will “love” Elkhorn. Comsseshast 

Served in individual portions by leading hotels and on dining cars. Rocuefort 
J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO., Chicago-New York Limburger 












Send 10c in stamps or coin for sam- 
ple tin of Kraft plain or Pimento 
flavor, or 20c for both. Illustrated 
book of recipes free. Address 349 
River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mince Pie 
‘‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


What is home without a delicious, piping-hot mince pie once in a 
while? It’s the very flavor of home—the pie absent members of the 
fantily remember —the pie that brings them home. 


You just can’t make a poor mince pie with None Such Mince 
Meat. It has that spicy, luscious, basic-quality richness making a 
good pie certain. And if you’re not entirely satisfied with your own 
pie-crust, make that according to the directions on every package. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


One package of None Such brings you material in abundance for 
one good big mince pie. Order a package from your grocer. Break 
it open and smell that wholesome, fragrant mince meat. You will 
have mince pies often afterwards, because they are so easily and in- 
expensively made, and because they have the real, rich, home-made 
flavor. 

None Such lends flavor to the stuffing of duck, and nourishment 
to the filling of breakfast gems. Send for other None Such recipes. 
And try the recipes printed right on the None Such package. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


None Such Gems—Make a pie-crust dough. Use gem None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game— 
pans, greasing them as usual. Roll dough moderately Make dressing in the usual way; add 1 package None 
thick. Line each gem pan with dough in the same man- Such Mince Meat and more apples and celery to suit 
ner as for pie, fill with None Such Mince Meat thickened individual taste. 

with flour. Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. 
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YOU know she is saying, ‘‘ My mother 
made my dress. It is pink cham- 
bray with white polar bears. My 
mother made it.’ Her little playmates 
may need a doll and an elephant for 
diversion, but if one is wearing such 
an amusing dress playthings become 
trivial for at least five minutes. This 
dress (No. 2406) comes in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Transfer No. 14901. 

Just as pretty is the frock (No. 2407) 
Polly wears. It is of honey-color 
challis—a dear little Mother Hubbard | 
yoked affair—with pretty flowers, 
worked in bright-colored worsted 
yarns, clustered 
in scallops. Sizes, 
2, 4 and 6 years. 
On the delft-blue 
Japanese-crépe 
skirt of little Jane's 
dress (No. 2408) 
are patches of linen 
left over from the 
top. Black darn- 
ing stitches make a 
pretty trimming. 
Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 
years. 


DOWNY little yellow ducks, cackling 
for their breakfast, waddle across the 
front of the little yoked dress (No. 2409) 
made of blue chambray. Transfer No. 
14907. It is easy to be indifferent to the 
antics of pet Teddies, when two very 
ferocious-looking bears are securely fas- 
tened with black wool on one’s dress, like 
No. 2410. This particular frock being 
of sea-green soisette, the bears (transfer 
No. 14443) are of white linen with collar 
and cuffs to match. 

Patterns Nos. 2409 and 2410 come in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Transfer pat- 
terns in numbers indicated can be sup- 
plied for animal designs. 
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Smiling rosy faces over the banister. No wonder 
Mother sings all day and Father goes to the 
office whistling. No wonder they plan and 


conspire for the comfort of such as these. 
are really two capacious pockets. Sizes, 


e 
3-in-1 
2, 4 and 6 years. 
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little dress like No. 2404. Delft blue was | | Ed —_ 


the color chosen, with gray linen-piping > ey | 4) 
— and cuffs, and with two plump = ty | 
tabbies looking exactly like one's real RS oH Cf4 ' W 
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comes in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years, and the 


transfer design for the cats is No. 14797. ¢ — h = | 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


For Boys and Girls—A ges 2 to 13 


RULY a garment of ease in putting on and off; 
of satisfaction in wear; of strength and dura- 
bility that cut down the household budget. 


GREEN-STRIPED Madras is never 
so pretty as when it is combined with 
plain color as in the dainty frock (No. 
2403) just below. To add to its charm 
there are pink appliquéd posies, appar- 
ently growing out of flower pots which 
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A fabric that challenges the utmost of stress; perfect 
attachment for hose and outer garments, indestructible 
buttons of real bone, sewn on knitted tubular straps 
which give lengthwise and so take the strain of youth- 
ful acrobatics off the button and off the body. It is 
a supremely comfortable construction that responds 
readily to every move and posture. 








p/ / | ON THE pretty little frock (No. Your favored store should have E-Z Waist Union 
4 | 2405) on the right, of printed pin ta. f . . . 
oy, | sdianamtmmndrwitsstaan dies, 2405 Suits in Summer and Winter weights. If not, write 
be aN is embroidered a pretty Bulgarian 14606 
2403 ~s00) design in a deeper tone. Sizes, 2, 
. 4 and 6 years. THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
; 61 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
“TVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES” illustrates the newest winter styles. This new 
G . k contains over 100 new designs in patterns for women, girls and children, To Dealers: Most wholesale distributors of Children’s Under- 
g with helpful suggestions for making. It will be sent to you upon request for six ’ ‘ ; : 
Cents in stamps to cover the cost of mailing and service. Address the Service wear carry E-Z Waist Union Suits. If yours does not, write to us. 








ieieden LapiEs’ Home JourNaL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Dont ask for Toilet Paper 


Ask For 
Scoflissue 


It’s the proper thing to do 





Those who are particular about 
personal hygiene, and who wish to 
indicate clearly the kind of quality 
product they want, ask for ScotTissue. 


It means a colorless, uniform, soft as 
old handkerchief linen toilet paper— 
one that goes farther and gives com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Judge the toilet paper you are now 
buying by the seven ScotTissue 
standards printed at the side of this 
advertisement. 


ScotTissue is becoming a staple with drug- 
gists, grocers, department stores, country 
stores—wherever toilet paper is sold. 


One week’s use of ScotTissue 
will give you a new concep- 
tion of toilet paper value. 


Chester 


Scott Paper Company Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Products for 
ersonal Hygiene 


Branches: New York San Francisco Chicago 





cot flissue” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S 
PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


as “SOFT AS OLD LINEN" ae 

a A 

7 AN ABSORBENT SOFT 
WHITE TOILET PAPER 


MADE BY 
Scott Paper Company 


CHESTER, PA. U.S.A. 


COPYRIGHT HIG, SCOTT O7PER COMPANY 


1000 SHEETS — 434X 5 INCHES 
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PERSHING orchid 
satin made this charm- 
ing blouse (No. 2412), 
trimmed with velvet rib- 
bons and fringes of sable 
fox fur. Sizes, 36 and40 
inches. Crépe jersey in 
Bagdad blue formed the 
simple peasant blouse 
(No. 2411), with float- 
ing box plaits and bor- 
der of light crépe che- 


nette ina new taupe tone. 

















FIGURED silks are never 
so pretty as when contrasted 
with plain color as in No. 
2416., This girlish blouse 
is of Cinderella silk, in 
Chinese-circle design, in 
shaded brown and blue 
tones with satin cuffs, collar 
and deep border. Sizes, 36 ° 
and 40 inches. A blouse like 
No. 2417 would be charm- 
ing made of tricosuéde to 
match one's skirt, with the 
design embroidered in wool. 
Crépe chenette or satin 
panne is recommended for 
the contrasting material. 
Sizes, 36 and 40 inches. 













FOR a slender girl or more 
mature woman a simply de- 
signed blouse like No. 2418, 
with the front forming asash 
in back, is becoming. This 
particular blouse was made 
of satin-striped indestruct- 
ible voile with navy figures 
on a beige ground. Sizes, 
36 and 40 inches. Jade- 
green crépe chenette and 
biscuit satin panne were 
combined to make the lovely 
blouse No. 2413, fringed 
and embroidered with deep- 
blue wool. Sizes, 36 and 40 
inches. 



































WHAT quainter patterns could 
one have on a blouse than Canter- 
bury pilgrims printed on inde- 
structiblecrépe? This blouse (No. 
2414) is in chinchilla, the new 
taupe shade of satin with myriad 
brilliant tones in the front and back 
panel. Sizes, 36 and 40 inches. That 
new satin-striped texture, dream 
crépe, is responsible for this dainty 
blouse (No. 2415), lace and ribbon 
trimmed. Sizes, 36 and 40 inches. 
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““Merode”’ 


and 


“Harvard Mulls” 


(Hand-finished) 


Underwear 








#SN’T “MERODE” AND “HARVARD MILLS” HAND- 


FINISHED UNDERWEAR A JOY! 


Skating, snowshoeing and all the sports of the radiant 
winter season demand that warmth and absolute freedom 
of motion which only the high quality of ‘‘Mérode’’ or 
**Harvard Mills’ affords. 


The trim perfection, absolute fit and exquisitely dainty 
finish make this underwear desirable also to wear with 
your smartest suits or gowns. 


For it fits like your best tailored suit — without a 
wrinkle! The lines follow the curves of the body, 
because each garment is cut by hand from a carefully 
planned pattern. ‘‘Mérode’’ and ‘‘Harvard Mzills’’ 
(Hand-finished) Underwear keeps its shape through any 
number of tubbings because it has been shrunk, and the 
fabrics are firmly woven and strong, yet soft and fine. 


Remember that there are weights to meet the needs of 
every climate—in cotton, merino and silk mixtures and 
models with high, Duchess or low neck, with or without 
sleeves, knee or ankle length. In vests, drawers, tights 
and the popular union suits for women, girls and children. 
Extra sizes for tall and stout women. 


Also‘‘ Mérode’’and ‘‘ Harvard Mi//s’’ Underwear for babies. 


o 


Sold by all the leading shops at attractive prices. If you 
cannot secure just what you want, write direct to us. 


Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


Sole owners and makers of 
“*“Mérode” and “Harvard Mills’’ Underwear 
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BEAR® BRAND 


- U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YARNS 


Standardofi Quality” 
Since 1867 














BEAR BRAND YARNS 


are distinguished by their wonderful 
variety of Fashion’s latest colors, as well 
as their half-century’s supremacy in 
quality, softness and durability. 

This absolutely new and ultra-modish Scarf- 
Sweater may be easily made by following the 
directions in the new 

Bear Brand Blue Book 
Vol. 25, Price17c. postpaid 
which contains instructions for making the 


season’s latest and most beautiful sweaters, Jaemes 
scarfs, etc. “a 
You should also have 
Bear Brand Blue Book 
Vol. 22, Price17c. postpaid 
Featuring filet sweaters, vestees, etc. 


and the 


Bear Brand Blue Book of Yarnkraft 
Vol. 20, Price 30c. postpaid 


The complete Knitting and Crochet Manual. 
you cannot procure Bear Brand Yarns and 


Books from your dealer, write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Inc. 
107C Grand Street 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BUCILLA 
Embroidery Package Outfits 


now on display at your dealer's, contain 

such startling values and novel features 

that they set an absolutely new standard 
of package-outfit excellence. 

For example, we show ready-made dress- 

ing sacque 5490 ($1.00) and ready-made 

boudoir cap 5491 (50c.) both of pink Mercerized 

Batiste, for simple embroidery in pastel shades. 

Write for Circular 

illustrating the new Fall assortment of Lingerie, 

Children’s Wear, Novelties, etc. 


Every Bucilla package is guaranteed against imper- 

f fections and contains cottons to complete embroidery. All 

3 ew materials used for children’s wear are guaranteed 
il- Proof. 


BUCILLA COTTONS 
are unsurpassed for crochet and embroidery. 
— in guaranteed Boil-Proof and Wash-Fast 
colors. 


The enormous variety of Bucilla Mercerized Cottons 
includes “‘A Perfect Thread for Every Purpose.”’ 


If Bucilla Products are not obtainable from your 
dealer, write to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. 
CO., Inc. 

107C Grand Street 
New York, N. Y. 








for Embroidery, Crochet and Kuttting -use 
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Brighter than Srlk’ 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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Transfer 14908 
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Transfer 14904 


LACK velvet or glistening satin would 
make a lovely gift made into a bag like 
No. 1280, with wool or silk trimmings. A 
useful laundry bag which may be emptied 
at the bottom is No. 9636. Purple, blue and 
yellow wool embroidery, of which we never 
seem to tire, trims the pretty beige cham- 
bray apron No. 1744. The young house- 
keeper would be delighted to find a checked 
gingham apron with red bindings, like No. 
1639, in her Christmas stocking. 
An apron which takes on the semblance 
of a dress is No. 1527. It is pale violet, 
with borders of purple and white percale 


TO CONCEAL tumbled 
curls or protect the hair 
from dust are the pretty 
caps included in No. 2247. 
Appliquéd fruit and tat- 
ting decorate the aprons 
Nos. 2097 and 1687. 








One of those adorable little bits of sheer 
lawn girls like to wear at fudge parties is 
No. 2098. It is appliquéd with conven- 
tional design in colored lawn. Heavy mer- 
cerized floss in red and green make bright 
spots of color on the natural-linen apron 
No. 2093, 

Mending day can be made easier by such 
a convenient apron as No. 1687. Pink dotted 
Swiss, adorned with velvet ribbons, is dainty 
in No. 1728, while filet crochet trims the 
piqué apron No. 2093. For the girl who 
likes unusual things an apron of Cinderella 
silk like No. 2098 is suggested. 
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Built for Sahil, Speed and 
Long, Rough Usage 


SHER 


A real coaster wagon that children will enjoy for a long time. Pulls and glides so 





springs. Its fine, substantial construction—pressed steel frame and wheels, seasoned 
white ash body (removable)—mean long life in spite of rough usage. 


Sherwood Sleds, too, provide unusual joy to the hearts of children. From the 
Junior model for the littlest tots to the clever foot-steering Auto-Bob model, they are 
all strong, rigidly braced, quality-made products, built for lasting service. 


When children see a Sherwood Coaster or Sled their enthusiasm breaks loose 


both coaster and sleds keep children outdoors in healthful, wholesome, gladsome exercise. 


will provide you direct. Write for Descriptive Matter. 


SHERWOOD BROS. MFG. CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Sherwood Products are sold in lows.’ Ilinois, Wisconsin, Indiana asd Michigan under name of “O.. VW. Bi 
en eee e 
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easilyl—because of roller bearings. Rides comfortably because of 4 shock absorbing 


immediately. When they actually own and use one their joy is good to see. Remember, 


On display by most department, hardware and toy stores. If not at your store, we 
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A delicious salad oil 
economical shortening } 


& wholesome frying fat 
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IF YOU are planning boudoir caps for 


Christmas gifts, pattern No. 2247 includes 
several different designs coquettishly new. 
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PLAIN color 
contrasted with 
figured Japa- 
nese crépe is 
never so pretty 
as in a kimono 
like No. 2059, 


centered above. 








WHEN a one-piece batiste nightgown like No. 2240 has a filet-crochet yoke, it is sure to 
please the most fastidious. One could choose silk or cotton crépe, satin or batiste for the 
pyjamas (No. 2310), which come in sizes 16 years, and 36, 40 and 44 inches. 

Wide hip pockets are an interesting part of the warm eiderdown bathrobe (No. 2086), 
vhich requires only five yards and seven-eighths of 27-inch material. 

Where a garment is good for mother, it often is good for her little daughter. This is true 
/ the straight ungathered envelope chemise like No. 9268, which comes in sizes 2 to 14 
years. It slips over the head and buttons on the shoulders. 

If a fitted muslin underwaist and bloomer drawers are preferred, pattern No. 1344 for 
the underwaist can be secured in sizes 2 to 12 years, and No. 2166 in sizes 2 to 10 years. 
_ A nightgown like No. 2307, made of outing flannel, can be depended upon to keep the 
feet warm and cozy, if one is over one year and under ten years of age. 

But three yards of 27-inch flouncing will make a combination like No. 2306 for size 36. 





2 oy ERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new 

designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for 
making. It will be sent to you upon request for 6 cents in stamps.to cover the cost of 
mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THE LApiEs’ Home JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 






































ENG-EQUIPT 
eds of “Wood 


Beauty of wood -strength of steel 


SENc-EQUIPT Beds of Wood have the harmonious 
exterior of wood and the stalwart interior of a steel 
frame. They are thoroughly hygienic and noiseless as 
the step of time. 


A truly artistic metal bed is unusual. The ordinary 
wood bed sins in many ways. It creaks and squeaks, 
catches and holds dust, and grows old and weak pre- 
maturely. Seng-equipt Beds can give you the beauty 
of wood and the strength of steel. 








If you are interested in home decoration, 
write for “The Bedroom Beautiful’’ by 
Ruth Angell. Beds of Wood bearing 
the Seng trade-mark may be secured 
wherever good furniture is sold. 
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THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


World’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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& wholesome frying fat 
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IF YOU are planning boudoir caps for 


Christmas gifts, pattern No. 2247 includes 
several different designs coquettishly new. 








PLAIN color 
contrasted with 
figured Japa- 
nese crépe is 
never so pretty 
as in a kimono 
like No. 2059, 
centered above. 








\'HEN a one-piece batiste nightgown like No. 2240 has a filet-crochet yoke, it is sure to 
please the most fastidious. One could choose silk or cotton crépe, satin or batiste for the 
Pyjamas (No. 2310), which come in sizes 16 years, and 36, 40 and 44 inches. 
Wide hip pockets are an interesting part of the warm eiderdown bathrobe (No. 2086), 
vhich requires only five yards and seven-eighths of 27-inch material. 
Where a garment is good for mother, it often is good for her little daughter. This is true 
{ the straight ungathered envelope chemise like No. 9268, which comes in sizes 2 to 14 
years. It slips over the head and buttons on the shoulders. 
_ Ifa fitted muslin underwaist and bloomer drawers are preferred, pattern No. 1344 for 
the underwaist can be secured in sizes 2 to 12 years, and No. 2166 in sizes 2 to 10 years. 
A nightgown like No. 2307, made of outing flannel, can be depended upon to keep the 
Jeet warm and cozy, if one is over one year and under ten years of age. 
But three yards of 27-inch flouncing will make a combination like No. 2306 for size 36. 





‘TE’ VERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new 

designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for 
making. It will be sent to you upon request for 6 cents in stamps.to cover the cost of 
mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THE LapDiEs’ Home JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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J3eds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood - strength of steel 


SENG-EQUIPT Beds of Wood have the harmonious 
exterior of wood and the stalwart interior of a steel 
frame. They are thoroughly hygienic and noiseless as 
the step of time. 


A truly artistic metal bed is unusual. The ordinary 
wood bed sins in many ways. It creaks and squeaks, 
catches and holds dust, and grows old and weak pre- 
maturely. Seng-equipt Beds can give you the beauty 
of wood and the strength of steel. 










If you are interested in home decoration, 
write for ‘““The Bedroom Beautiful” by 
Ruth Angell. Beds of Wood bearing 
the Seng trade-mark may be secured 
wherever good furniture is sold. 
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THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


World’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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Modeled to 
the Figure 















UNDEIRWIEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CAIILDREN 





HEN you put ona suit of 
Athena Underwear you will 
find to your delight that it gives 
a sense of freedom and comfort 
never known before. It is mod- 
eled to fit the figure, naturally. 


Athena Underwear for Women 
is a perfect foundation for the 
corset or fine gown—first aid to 
the modiste. 


‘ Ask your local dealer to show you 
Athena’s seven special features. 


ATHENA 


Ordinary 
Underwear 


Underwear 
















































Note the striking contrast between 
ATHENA and ordinary underwear 
as shown by the illustrations of 
Women’s Underwear. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 









Copyright 1919 by 
Marshall Field & Company 











N}EEKS ago—yes, actually, 
weeks ago—letters began to 
pour in asking for Christmas 
gift suggestions; ideas that 
could be developed in pretty 
things that would be useful 
for one friend to give to an- 

other. No matter how high 
the cost of living might go, sacrifices must 
be made, and the very nicest way to econo- 
mize would be to make for a friend some 
bit of handwork. ; 

So we decided the best way to help you 
would be to fill this number of THE Home 
JouRNAL with just as many Christmas gift 
ideas as we could cram in. We are sure you 
will not be disappointed. There is a whole 
page of fluffy undergarments—lovely inti- 
mate things girls adore—which you can 
make or buy; and some fascinating little 
boudoir things for less pretentious gifts. 

It may sound like boasting, but there was 
scarcely a new and pretty collar or bag in 

















the shops that we left out of this gift num- 
ber. Then there are some charming negli- 
gees, girdles and all those other tempting 
things girls never seem to get enough of. 

Keeping in mind the need for economy, 
and at the same time keeping it well in the 
background, we had our artist design some 
gift dresses for little children. They are 
dresses any little child will love, with funny 
little animals and other trimmings that will 
interest and amuse them. If you want to 
make a blouse for sister, daughter or 
mother—and surely no one could plan a 
more acceptable gift—you will find some 
adorable designs with patterns. 

We will be glad to tell you, too, just where 
you can buy many of these lovely things if 
you will write to us, addressing the Fashion 
Bureau, THE LAprEs’ Home Journat, In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, stating just what you want to 
know and inclosing six cents in stamps for 
service. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JourNAL BuNGALOwsS. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNAL Hovses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Buttp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any ofthese books address the Book 
Editor, THe LApres’ HoME JouRNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, Tur LApirs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FASHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
choose to give the slenderest lines are cleverly 
exploited in this new illustrated book. Price, 
15 cents, 

Basy’s First Crotues. Helps mothers to 
dress baby in the most hygienic and dainti- 
est way. Price, 15 cents. 

MaTERNITY CLotues. A wise choice of suit- 
able clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 
COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES, 
Patterns can be supplied for all these. 

Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Bripe’s Book. A new edition of charm- 
ing illustrations, with information regarding 
the bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Contains many short cuts 
to economy. Price, 10 cents. 

EconomicaAL MAKE-OveERs. Ideas for women, 
girls and children. Price, 15 cents. 

LitTLE Foiks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Pretty, 
easily made styles in a wide variety. Price, 
15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 

Editor, THe LAprEs’ Home JOURNAL. 


EvERYWOMAN’S CLoTHES. Contains over 100 
illustrated designs of new winter fashions for 
women, girls and children. Sent on receipt 
of three 2-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Bureau, THE LApIes’ HomME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Tue Goop-Foop Booktets. Prepared by 
Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
These booklets tell how to select the five 
kinds of food necessary to maintain health 
and they also give the reasons why of well- 
cooked food. Price, 10 cents each: 

Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most 
largely used starch or carbohydrate that 
makes energy slowly. 


Body-Building Foods—The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue: 
meat, milk, fish and eggs. 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the car- 
bohydrate that makes energy quickly. 
Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and 
other fats provide the fuel that keeps the 
body fires burning. 
Serving Minerals as Food—The right way 
to use and cook the vegetables and fruits 
that cleanse and cool the blood and regu- 
late the body activities. 
One HunprepD Turirt Recipes. Price, 10 
cents. 
Low-Cost MEAts FoR Hicu-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 
A GuIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 
PLANTATION CHRISTMAS CAKES. Price, 5 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Household Bureau, Tue 
Lapres’ Home JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


50 DESIGNS IN CROCHETED LACE. Send 5 cents 
for a leaflet of patterns suitable for trimming 
bedroom linens, curtains and underwear; also 
for dining-room linens. Enlarged prints can 
be supplied at prices stated in the leaflet. 

New Cross-Stitco DiAcrams. With color 
key for designs of cushions, bags and decora 
tive linens. Mailed, postage prepaid, for 
15 cents. 

Tue NEw CrocHet Book. Written directions 
for novelties, such as babies’ sacques, caps, 
camisoles, edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. 

Tue New Book oF SWEATERS. Working direc- 
tions for girls’ and women’s sizes; also a 
few for babies. Price, 25 cents. 

New Kwnittinc 1n Cotron. Working direc- 
tions for washcloths, fancy bags and cush- 
ions; also laces for towels, pillowcases, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK Girt Book. Designs and direc- 
tions for making gifts in fancywork. Price, 
25 cents. 

Wuat I Am MAKING From Wuat I Have. 
Designs from odd pieces. Price, 15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THe LAprEs’ Home JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WeEppDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELF 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForRTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book oF Farr Boortus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter 
tainment Bureau, THE LApirs’ HoME JouRNA\. 





FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 


NEW booklet —“ General Suggestions for the Expectant Mother ”— containing 
12 pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary, has just 
been issued. Send 15 cents to the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





| 
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PRICE 
Women’s and Misses’ Dresses $.25 
a ee ee ee 
Waists . . . .20 


example, A 574) will 





! Home Journal Patterns 
HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be pur- 


chased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


| Transfer Embroidery Designs . . . $.20 and $.25 
| Patterns for — lettered and numbered with three figures (for 


cut to measure at $1 each. 





PRICE 
en 6 4 6 ee a 6 
a Pee ae eee 
All Other Patterns . . . .20 
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The Inimitable 
“Middle-Aged Trio.” 





TISH 
“As Aggie has said, Tish is vol- 
canic in her temperament; she 
remains inactive for certain pre- 
paratory periods, but when she 


~LISH™ 


This Sparkling Chronicle of Amazing Adventure 
GIVEN to Readers of ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Mary RoBeErTs RINEHART has created in ‘“TISH” three lovable characters whose irresistible humor 
and indomitable courage lead them into escapades and adventures that are nothing short of amazing. 
“Three maiden ladies,” says Charlie Sands, Tish’s nephew, “who have lived impeccable lives for 





overflows she does so thor- 
oughly.” 


far be it from me to say how many years; and now—+his!” They are overwhelming—these thrilling 
episodes that mark the lives of his whimsical and adventuresome ‘“‘Beloved Aunts.” 


In Mind Over Motor, we get a picture of Tish at the wheel of a strange and powerful racing car (Aggie 
has already sneezed herself into a sand pile), speeding on to bewildering victory; in Like a Wolf on the Fold, 
the three—Tish as generalissimo—have opened their homes (and purses) to the wily Oriental charms of Tufik, 
one time of Beirut; in The Simple Lifers, three weeks next to nature (very next) run the gamut of the humor, 
pathos and tragedy of rabbit-snares, fool’s bets, wildcats and love—requited and rebuffed; in Tish’s Spy, with 
bullets whistling yon and thither, it is a wonder that anyone escapes alive from the astounding complexities 
of a comedy of many errors; in My Country Tish of Thee, the dauntless trio find ozone, exercise and many less 
advertised beauties in the West of rocks, rills and templed hills, of temperamental “ ponies,” moving-picture 
highwaymen—and—real ones. 


No Cost Whatever To You 


It won’t cost you one cent to bring these three delightful and captivating characters into your home. Their 
adventures are chronicled in a newly-printed volume, attractively bound in decorated cloth—and yours with- 
out one cent of cost. To obtain the book—for yourself or a pleasing gift for Christmas—just tell one of your 
friends how much you personally enjoy The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. When you explain that twelve big, helpful, in- 
spiring issues will be delivered through the post-office— 
one each month for a year—for only $1.75, your friend 
will be glad to subscribe. Then send us just that one 
new yearly subscription, not your own, enclosing $1.75 
(in Canada, $2.00, foreign, $3.00) with a request for 
Tish,and the book will come to you entirely without cost, 


postage prepaid, and safe delivery guaranteed. Address 


The Ladtes Home ‘fournal 


409 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






LIZZIE 


“T’ve been fleshy all mylife. I’m 
no lazier than most, and I’m a 
dratted sight more agreeable 
than some I know, on account 
of having the ends of my nerves 
padded.” 












AGGIE 
“Aggie has the anniversary 
habit, anyhow, and her life is a 
succession of small feast-days, 
on which she wears mental 
crape or wedding garments— 
depending on the occasion.” 


if you have read TISH, you may have 
without expense your choice of any or all 
of the following beautifully cloth-bound volumes 


of MARY ROBERTS RINEHART'S works: 
The Amazing Interlude 


The Great War is in this story—the Great War and a woman. The 
woman goes alone into the mud and hardship and suffering that we 
call Ypres, to bring soup, chocolate and comfort to the brave handful 
of Belgians. She finds there the joy of Service and—her Prince. 


When a Man Marries, or Seven Days 


A young artist is giving-a party to celebrate his divorce. In the midst 
of it his aunt, who is also his one source of income, and who knows 
nothinz of his separation from a wife she has never seen, is announced, 


He must present a wife—and thereon hangs a rollicking tale. 


The Man in Lower Ten 


In the Pullman sleeper Ontario a man is found dead in Lower Ten. 
Circumstantial evidence points surprising conclusions, but out of 
the tangled net the innocent escape—still innocent—to happiness. 
There is a love story—a good one—that lightens the tale. 


66 K” 
K. Lx noyne, a famous surgeon, drops out of the world that has 
known him and goes to an obscure little town to live. Sidney Page 


lives there—and she is beautiful. ‘The course of their true love does 
not run smooth at first, but—it’s all right now. 


Bab —a Sub-Deb 


The way of a maid—a pretty, dashing creature of vivacity and dar- 
ing—is told in the words of the diary into which this little sub-deb 
Pours the joys and the sorrows of her budding life. If you have ever 
been young, you will find her escapades irresistible. 


The number of copies of each title is limited. To 

make certain of getting the volumes you desire, , 
you should promptly send us (1) the name and “@¥ 
address of one new subscriber for each title selected, 
or of five new subscribers for all six titles, (2) a re- 
mittance of the exact amount required, and (3) the 
name and address to which the books are to be sent. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal 


409 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


main Wo dala Qeasten Ib « 
Vv 





Aggie in the wild and woolly West of My Country Tish of Thee has just lost her lower 
set. “I suppose they're still falling’ says she. Pretty soon the upper set will go. It's a@ great 
life—if you don't weaken. Aggie may, even Lizzie may, bul Tish—never! 
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| ‘Wo 
She appeal of beauty i 


HAT person lives who is not attracted by 
beauty—beauty of face, beauty of voice, 
beauty of complexion—and who at times : 
has not sought it? 





Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful = 
voices, but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that = 
is given to it. 


Don’t neglect those ugly little blemishes, that excessive oiliness, = | 
those enlarged pores. Resinol Soap contains just the necessary requi- 
sites to aid in overcoming these defects. It is pure, mild and cleansing. 








_ Compounded with the greatest care, it cannot harm the most 
delicate skin, yet it usually gets right at the root of the complexion 
trouble, and aids in obtaining the desired beauty of skin. 











RestnoL SOAP FOR THE HAIR HELPS TO GIVE IT 
LUSTER, AND TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF THE SCALP. 


 Rsinal Soap 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. Trial free. 
Dept. 2-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Miss Lillian Grudnosky 


SIR GALAHAD ON THE TYPEWRITER 


ERE is the making of pictures on the typewriter brought to an artistic eminence. This 
reproduction of Sir Frederick Watts’ painting of Sir Galahad was made on the 
typewriter by Miss Lillian Grudnosky, a 15-year-old pupil in the Hearding High School, of 
Aurora, Minnesota. There is a tapestry feeling in this piece of work that might well lead 
a typist to this higher art. This typist art has no value save as a diversion, but the appli- 
cation of such skill to the weaving of tapestries would open to many a wonderful field. With 
this reproduction, we reach a pleasant and artistic end to the presentation of any further spec- 
imens of the typewriter’s art. We have now given four: and enough is as good as a feast. 
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One man goes through the maze of 
life in a big city like New York and 
sees much, but what he sees is forgot-, 
ten as he sees it. Another man sees 
the same things, hears the same stories, 
has the same experiences, and each 
speaks to him and, through him, 
speaks to thousands. Such a man 1s 
Charles Hanson Towne. Listen: 


Take the Story of This Young Fellow— 
and How True it Is! 


YOUNG fellow got down on his luck the 
other day and applied to a woman friend 
of mihe for assistance. She saw that his case 
was genuine, and she let him have ten dollars to 
get some needed clothing with and another five 
dollars with which to get back to his home town. 
She made him understand that she was lending 
him this money. She wanted him to be man 
enough to realize that he could not count on 
the charity of others to get him through life. 
He was to send her a card when he arrived at 
his father’s home. She never heard from him. 
Six months later she saw him on a street in New 
York, and he tried to avoid meeting her gaze. 
She went straight up to him and asked him why 
he had not kept his word. Of course he had a 
hard-luck story to tell: he had gone home, but 
he wasn’t a writing chap; and somehow the 
days had drifted along, and then he had become 
ashamed to send her any word. He hadn’t got 
the job he had counted on, and so forth. 
“Then why didn’t you return me my fifteen 
dollars?”’ my friend asked. “Surely you’ve had 
it to spare these many weeks!” ; 
“T had it—yes, but I just let it slide. I meant 
to give it back some day; but I haven’t much 
strength of character, and—well, you know how 
it 16.” 7 
“T know this much: I know that you are 
hurting not yourself, and not me, surely, but 
every other fellow who is unfortunate enough 
to come to me. You, by your thoughtlessness, 
are robbing others of the kind of help I like to 
dispense. You are helping to destroy my faith 
in those who deserve my help. Have you ever 
thought of that? Do you think I feel as keen 
about trusting other young fellows when I 
have found I cannot trust you? You’re not only 
faithless to yourself, but to scores of other boys. 
You hurt yourself and you hurt them. You 
can’t be faithless to a trust, you know, and not 
injure others. And you ought to be a little bit 
ashamed of yourself.” 

The lad hung his head. “I see,” he said: “I 
get-you. I’m glad you’ve told me this.” 

A month followed, and not only was the 
money returned, but with it came a letter full of 
manly thanks. 

The good was there, but it had to be aroused. 





It*Looked So Simple: 
Perhaps You Have Thought So, Too, 
on Fifth Avenue 


HE other afternoon I was watching a traffic 

policeman as he stood on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street directing the 
dense traffic at the rush hour. How well he did 
his job! How simple it looked! I thought how 
easy it was to earn one’s living with so little 
effort. Then I walked down the street and saw 
another policeman—a novice, I learned later, 
who had been at that crossing only a few hours. 


Everything was confusion. Pedestrians and 
chauffeurs alike were in a desperate tangle, and 
the perspiration was rolling down the new po- 
liceman’s face. 

You hear a singer, and you imagine there is 
nothing easier than letting notes like hers come 
out of the throat. 

You see an actor cross the stage just as though 
he were in his room at home. ‘‘That’s simple,” 
you say to yourself. “‘Think of getting money 
for doing that!” 

You listen to a great preacher, whose elo- 
quence flows like water over Niagara. And you 
say “How easy that is!” 

A thing well done always looks easy. That is 
why it is so well done. But your amateur re- 
veals to you how hard it is to make that effort 
seem easy, to succeed in any line of endeavor— 
unless we have some knowledge, some technic. 
It’s knowing the fundamental, ground-floor- 
and-basement, cellar-and-foundation rules of 
the game that counts. 

“They walk the best who have learned how 
to dance,’ says the poet. Only the man who has 
himself set up type knows how difficult is the 
printer’s work! 





He Got a Big Check, Then Folks Said: 
“Now for Some Fun, Hey?” 


YOUNG chap in New York, an architect, 
recently won a big prize in a competition. 
“You’re a lucky dog!” someone said to him 
when he saw the big check. “I suppose now 
you'll take it easy for a while—rest up a bit, and 
maybe go to Europe?” 

“Rest up?” answered the architect. ‘“‘Not 
much. Why? And if I do go to Europe—which 
I don’t think I shall, as I have so much work to 
do here—it would be simply’to get new ideas to 
put into my future work. Why follow up an 
achievement by loafing?” 

Of course it was that very spirit that got him 
the prize. The busy person is always the hap- 
piest. There is peril for the soul in too much 
placid ease. There’s no feeling comparable to 
that of a task accomplished. But when that is 
accomplished, if you are wise, it should simply 
mean that you begin another. One success 
should lead to another. 

It’s the best antidote for grief, by the way, 
that there is. 


You Know This Man, 
Don’t You? 
How Well He’s Sketched Here! 


HERE is not a worse kind of slacker than 
the man who, washing his hands in a public 
washroom, fails to take out the stopper when 
he is finished. It is such a pleasant sight for the 
next comer to find the filthy water floating in 
the bowl! A man who is so thoughtless of the 
next comer hasn’t the first elements of decency 
in him. He is the type who would avoid jury 
duty or any other civic responsibility. He is the 
same fellow who pushes his way out of a car 
without regard for the other passengers. He 
elbows his way through life, as though he were 
the only person on earth—and we wish he were! 
But just you try leaving a basin of soiled 
water when you know he is coming after you! 
How he will holler and yell—never remembering 
that he has been guilty of so filthy a trick thou- 
sands of times. That’s part of him—he neyer 
remembers anything he does; always the things 
he thinks you do to him! 





"Oh, But This Little Screed 
Should be Read 
by Some Folks Who Can’t Write! 


ID you ever think how selfish it is not to 

write your name distinctly? If you write a 
word here and there in a letter illegibly, the 
context will help the reader to make it out. 
But when it comes to your signature, there is 
nothing surrounding it that will give the slight- 
est clew. Day after day I receive letters—from 
business men as well as from women—and I am 
utterly unable to decipher their names. Now, 
how is one to answer a woman or a man whose 
name he cannot read? 

The head of a big charity organization sent 
me a typewritten communication not long ago 
in which she asked a slight favor. I was dictat- 
ing my answer when I saw that the flourish at 
the bottom of her page looked more like a dance 
of the seven veils than the chirography of a 
human being! I did what has been done many 
times before by others: I cut the name from the 
sheet and pasted it on the envelope, with the 
address carefully typed so that the postman 
would have no such difficulty as I had had. 
Then I gave her hail Columbia for taking up so 
much of another person’s time, and told her 
that when I knew who she was I would prob- 
ably grant her the favor asked. 

Her reply was just what I thought it would 
be. She apologized for her selfishness: I had 
called it that, frankly. But she stated that she 
had never dreamed her handwriting was so 
illegible, and that since my note had come she 
had conceived the idea of having her stenog- 
rapher type her name in full beneath “yours 
truly,” and then she wrote it in ink beneath. 

Yes, and one thing more, very important, 
too: she understood at last why she had hith- 
erto received so few responses to appeals she 
had made! 





The Actress That Shared Her Success 
With Another Girl in the Play 


IME was when an actor thought he would 

shine more brightly if he gathered a poor 
company of other actors around him. His light 
would be more effulgent if mediocrity sur- 
rounded him on the stage. The critics would 
think him doubly great if his little splendor 
shone out as an electric bulb amid a row of 
pallid gas jets. It was he that the people came 
to see after all. It was he alone that they were 
interested in. Why, then, confuse his audience 
by having other good actors on the stage with 
him? 

The public was deceived for a while. Then it 
woke up—as the public has a way of doing. 

Then the stars, so called, woke up. They be- 
gan to see that to display the inefficiency of 
others did not necessarily mean that their genius 
would be considered that much greater. 

And then, one day, a fine actress gave one of 
Ibsen’s plays in New York. She had gathered 
about her an excellent cast, for she wanted not 
only to create a “‘Hedda” that would live in the 
annals of the theater, but she desired more than 
puppets to talk to while she was on the stage. 
When the curtain fell on a great scene the audi- 
ence clamored for her. But they also clamored 
for another woman in the play—a hitherto un- 
known actress who that night was making her 
début. The star, time after time, dragged this 
young woman out so that she might justly share 
the applause she had so richly won. 





BITS OF LIFE IN A BIG CITY 


THAT CHARLES HANSON TOWNE SEES AND WHAT THEY SAY TO HIM 


That was at least twelve years ago. The star 
has gone on shining in the theatrical sky. She is 
greater to-day than she was then even, and the 
little people who wondered how she dared to 
allow her glory to be dimmed by a new actress 
that night are racking their brains to remember 
the name of the woman who played the minor 
réle. But every one of them remembers Mrs. 
Fiske. She was greater than the play through 
that very act, during the intermission, of giving 
another a chance. 

The great are never afraid. It is only medi- 
ocrity that fears a rival. 





A New York Poet Who Breaks 
His Week Into Two Parts 


HAVE a friend who isa really great poet. If I 

mentioned his name you would know it at 
once. But he cannot make a living at writing 
verse for the magazines in this hurrying age. 
So the other day he took a job with a large ad- 
vertising concern. He writes advertisements for 
them three days a week. Then on Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays he produces his beauti- 
ful poetry. 

Someone who greatly admired his verse won- 
dred how he could so prostitute his art. 

“Prostitute my art!” flamed up my poet 
friend. ‘‘What do you mean? Writing adver- 
tisements is just as great an art as any I know or 
attempt to practice! Just because it is a new 
art, you think it doesn’t amount to much? I 
put as much conscientious work on ten lines of 
prose as I do on ten stanzas of poetry—and I 
feel as happy when I’ve turned out a clever Ad- 
vertisement as when I’ve turned out a nature 
lyric. If I didn’t I would resign!” 

And he is right. My friend simply puts 
poetry into everything he does; and whether he 
writes of matches, motors or mops, birds, but- 
terflies or bees, his heart goes into his copy. 
That’s why he’s a great poet as well as now a 
successful advertising man! 





Every Returned Soldier From 
Over There 
Should Read This: Also Others! 


HERE is a young returned soldier in New 
York who, romantic in appearance, has 
been utterly spoiled by several well-meaning 
women who persistently tell him he is too ill to 
begin work in an office now. He must wait just 
one more week, or perhaps just one more month. 
As a matter of fact, he is far from ill. His ex- 
periences in France made him more robust than 
ever. He had a slight wound from which he 
quickly recovered; and while I have the great- 
est admiration for his valiant work in the war, 
I know that he is trading on his background of 
soldiery in order to linger a little longer in the 
drawing-rooms of folk who entertain him con- 
stantly. It is not so much his fault as theirs. 
He is made of the right stuff. He wouldn’t have 
enlisted immediately his country needed him 
if he wasn’t. But, for the first time in his young 
life, he is being made an outrageous fuss over, 
and he is in danger of drifting too far along the 
path of dalliance. 

It is for us to help the returned fighting man. 
But we should be sure to help, not hinder: help 
him to new endeavor, if he is well enough to be 
employed, but not hinder him to a tea room 
where he can idle away his golden afternoons. 





The Maid on the Cent 


HE Government of the United 

States, in 1835, made an offer of 
$1000 for the most acceptable design 
to be placed upon the new cent coin 
soon to be issued. Some Indian chiefs 
traveled from the Northwest to Wash- 
ington to visit the Great Father, and 
then journeyed to Philadelphia to see 
the mint, whose chief engraver was 
James Barton Longrace, who invited 
them to his house. 

The engraver’s daughter, Sarah, 
aged ten, greatly enjoyed the visit of 
her father’s guests, and during the 
evening, to please her, one of the chiefs 
took off his feathered helmet and war 
bonnet and placed it on her head. In 
the company was an artist, who im- 
mediately sketched her and handed 
the picture to her father. Mr. Lon- 
grace, knowing of the competition for 
a likeness to go upon the cent pro- - | 
jected, under the inspiration of the 
hour resolved to contend for the prize 
offered by the Government. To his 
delight the officials accepted it, and 
the face of his daughter appeared 
upon the coin, which was circulated 
about the nation for nearly a century. 
There were more than a hundred com- 
petitors. The cent bearing the face of 
Sarah Longrace has gone into more 
hands than any other American coin. 











Home isa man’s end-of-the-day haven— 
that for which he works and realizes anew 
each evening. She who makes and main- 
tains the haven is honored, and holds a 
sacred trust. : 


Human nature is all right; the difficul- 
ties are in the improvements people have 
tried to make upon it. 





The constructive way is the only way. 





The war removed the need of an evan- 
gelist to preach the gospel of work to 
women. The question now is: Will the 
need return, oris the gospel a fixed habit? 


Some persons seem to be thoroughly 
miseducated; they know too much that 
isn’t so. 





When ingratitude comes to us it is 
usually a lesson that we may not shoulder 
other people’s problems. 





Commune with yourself once in a while; 
the results will be surprising and inspiring. 





Big Truths Boiled Down 
By Lillian Gatlin 


Children inspire us with awe because 
they are so fresh from God. 





If interpreted correctly a loss is eventu- 
ally a gain. 





A human attitude toward the world is 
the Croix de Guerre of a battle with self. 





There is no such thing as successful 
drifting. Drifting is backsliding. 





Our difficulties are in our minds. 





Simplicity, not complexity, is the key- 
note to greatness. 


The moment you depend upon someone 
else your strength weakens. 





People who talk too much should study 
the Chinese. 





We must not blame people for their in- 
ability to understand when there is nothing 
in their experience with whichtointerpret. | 





The Matter With Them 


‘T°HE application blanks for war 
work in the Y. M. C. A. service 
| revealed some highly choice bits: 


| Has he any special weakness of char- 
| acter? 
| Yes, he owns a Ford. 





| Has heasense of religious leadership? 
Not so you would notice it. 





Do you use intoxicants? 
Not as intoxicants. 





What can you say of his home life? 
. Ideal. He’s a bachelor. 





What would you say was his chief 
characteristic? 

| Tenacity. He even went so far as to 

join the Episcopal Church. 





| Are you fond of home life? 
| Very; unless duty calls me elsewhere. 
| 





Has he any eccentricities? 
Yes, two; he is red-headed and a 
lawyer. 


Does he pay his debts? 
He does not because he can’t. 












































THESE ARE CERTAINLY UNUSUAL! | 


EIGHT CURIOUS PICTURES, GATHERED FROM FAR AND NEAR 
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PHOTO. FROM UNLERWOOL & UNDERWOOD 


A Gymnastic Drill That Was Really Military Training 


IXTY years ago some farseeing men in Prague started the Sokol, which was supposed to be ostensibly maintained for athletic purposes. Their gymnastic exercises not only taught them 

a gymnastic association. Its real purpose was to organize men for fighting. When the the obedience so essential to military success, but kept them in good fighting trim. For more 
world war broke out Austria rushed the Czecho-Slovaks into her army and to the front-line than half a century they were ready to take up arms at a moment’s notice. Every Czech 
trenches. About half of them were killed; thousands deserted and joined the Italians and or Slovak belonging to the Sokol was an enemy of the Austrians. Even if they were drafted into 
Russians. But the men who belonged to the Sokol—there were 300,000 of them at the begin- the Austrian army they were enemies to Austria. So, after sixty years this organization fulfilled 
nitig of the war—had all had splendid military training, although their organization was the dream of-its founders and was one of the principal causes of Austria’s collapse. 
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PHOTO. BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


A Red Cross Ear of Corn 


N ILLINOIS farmer was much as- 
tonished last year, while husking 
corn, to find an ear of white corn which 


Sat 


é Aa 





oe 4: Badd BE ROR 2k TE IE II Boe contained ten bright red kernels in 
‘HO « FROM H. E. ZIMMERMAN : x 
J . the exact form of the Red Cross. As * 
Forcible Feeding for Snakes the world war was being fought at the 
NAKES in zoos get homesick and go on hunger strikes. Mr. Cy De Vry, of a i eo ear of corn at- 
the Chicago zoo, feeds unwilling pythons mechanically. His snake feeder is PaSTae Sevens Sennen 


a sort of meat chopper which chops the meat and forces it into the python’s 
mouth through a tube. After this unwilling dinner the snake takes a long sleep. 
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PHOTO. BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


Is There a Longer Beard? 
LTHOUGH Mr. Zachary T. Wilcox, of Carson 


City, Nevada, does not like to be conspicu- 
ous, he is probably unique inasmuch as he possesses 
a beard eight feet and a half in length. Unless 
Mr. Wilcox is showing his beard to friends, as he is 
here, he wraps it round a piece of cardboard and 
tucks it under his waistcoat. 





A Pioneer Among Automobiles 


HIS steam omnibus ran between London and Birmingham in 1833. 
It attained what was then a dizzy speed of four miles an hour. 





A Novel Fire Escape 


fi 4 INVENTIVE genius 
in Europe has designed 
a portable fire escape that 
operates somewhat on the 
principle of a jumping jack. 


PHOTO. BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


A Live Sewer Brush 


T FORT MEADE, Florida, they have a novel way of clean- 
ing their sewers. Whenever a sewer gets clogged up, the 





When the frame is extended oie? . Superintendent of Waters and Sewers takes his pet alligator 
it is about one hundred feet es The Only Hi f its Kind under his arm and goes to the scene of trouble. A long rope is 
in height and has seven plat- e Unly riouse or in tied around the alligator and it is lowered into the sewer man- 
forms. Bridges may be MAN out in California decided that he would like to live in an auto- a bay aa in its prety tg ee rks de sg 
thrown from the platforms mobile house. He selected the heart of a giant redwood tree, cut a oy ole, ae ~ t phe pe er ad . r= ac my y nag ob 
to the windows of the corre- twenty-two-foot section, hollowed it out and fitted it up for a home. It t a aah ; € ag 4 is C rs oy ones Aye The 
sponding stories of the burn- contains beds, a kitchenette, a lavatory, closets and all the conveniences of alli ort hel ys the apne ation o ti a I b : 

ing house. a small flat, even to electric fixtures. When he gets tired of the scenery he alligator, being at home in mud, seems to like the Job. 


can move his twenty-five-thousand-dollar house into a new front yard as 
Pet YURI PRPC TORT easily as you can drive to the post office in your little roadster. j we wT ome 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 











THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 











A Clerk in the Patent Office, in 1833, asked 
to be transferred to some other department in 
the Government, because he felt that practi- 
cally everything had been invented and he 
wanted to change before he lost his job. 


x XX 


Men With Blue Eyes rule the world, a Scotch- 
man says, and he instances the late Lord Kitch- 
ener, Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, President 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Mr. As- 
quith, Sir Douglas Haig, Foch and General 
Yarchi 
Pershing. xx xX 


Billions of Tons of Gold are in the sea; no, 
not at the bottom, but in sea water. Every ton 
of sea water contains about one grain of gold. 
Every cubic mile of the ocean contains 4,205,- 
650,000 tons and the oceans are estimated to 
hold at least 302,000,000 cubic miles of water. 
There are, therefore, 1,270,106,300,000,000,000 
tons of salt water, and it is a Simple arithmetical 
calculation to determine that this contains 
something like 90,000,000,000 tons of gold. A 
little fortune for the.man who can get it! 


x XX 


Two Fox Terriers Were Inseparable. Then 
one took sick and passed away. The sur- 
vivor went with the party when it buried 
his friend in the garden. The next day the 
terrier appeared disconsolate and went every- 
where searching for his mate, smelling and 
sniffing at the little grave. Suddenly an idea 
seemed to strike the dog. He went to his plate 
of bones, selected the best and laid it on the 
little grave. This was kept up day after day. 
And then folks say we dogs don’t think! Go to, 
skeptics; go to! x xX 


Men Don’t Stand Much Chance with women 
nowadays. This is sadly being brought home 
to many a member of the suspendered sex. 
For instance: 

“T may not be so big a fool as I look,” said he 
to her. They were having a quarrel. 

“No?” she replied sweetly. ‘‘Then you have 
a great deal to be thankful for.” 

And in this: 

“T don’t believe in parading my virtues,” 
said the righteous husband to his wife. 

“‘That is wise, my dear,’ said the wife. “It 
always takes a number, you know, for a parade.” 

Ouch! xX X 


The World Changes a Bit—as the inhabit- 
ants of Spitzbergen realize. Once no mail, 
reached them for eight months; now they get 
the world’s news twice a day by wireless. 


xxx 


Men Who Love to Dig into what ordinary 
mortals accept as facts and wonder at them now 
say that the ancients of Biblical days reckoned 
time, not by solstices and equinoxes, or by the 
sun or the movement of the earth, but by the 
moon. Thus a year with them was a lunar year, 
or every time the moon came around they 
counted it a year. Roughly speaking, there are 
a little more than 12% lunar months of ap- 
proximately 29 days eachin a year. This makes 
it easier.to understard how Adam lived to be 
930 years; according to our present reckoning 
he really lived to be 74. Noah’s 950 years be- 
come 76 years; and the daddy of them all, 
Methuselah, with his 969 lunar years, turns out 
really to have been 77 years, according to our 
way of figuring Later, of course, the equinox 
was considered, and six moons, or approxi- 
mately six months, became a ‘“‘year.’’ Hence 
Abraham’s 175 years becomes about 87 years of 
our time. All of which sounds more plausible 
about these supposed long-lived patriarchs. 

= | 

Hailstones Half a Pound in Weight once fell 
in a hailstorm in Europe in 1788. 

’ : x Ki: 

There is a Dutch Dyke that is forty miles 
long and.has been holding back the water for 
700 years. x xX 


A Remarkable Bird found in Mexico is the 
bee martin, which ruffles up the feathers on its 
head into the exact resemblance of a beautiful 
flower, and when a bee comes along to sip the 
honey from the supposed flower it is snapped 
up by the bird. x xX 


The Richest 100 Square Miles of territory in 
the world, so far as known to mining engineers, 
is in the Black-Hills. This district produces 
working quantities of nearly every mineral 
product, from gold to cement. 

a i 2 


Banana Flour is the latest thing in Jamaica, 
the wholesale price of which is said to yield such 
a fair profit that the making of the flour may 
soon be a regular enterprise. 


x xX 


‘* Tf Yoh Husban’ Beats You, mebbe yoh kin 
hab him sent to de whippin’ pos’,” said Mrs. 
Potomac Jackson. 

“Lis’n here, Mrs. Jackson. If my husban’ 
beats me,” said the other lady, “dey kin send 
him to de whippin’ pos’ if dey wants to, but 
dey’ll have to wait till he gits out’n de hospital.” 





This is the Sort of Reading I Just Love | 





INDICATORS FOR COLORIMETRIC DETERMINA- 
TIONS OF HYDROGEN -ION CONCENTRATIONS 


Covering a Continuous Range From P,12-P_ 36. 





chemical investigations. 


2 and 3. 





Used in connection with bacteriological culture media and for other bio- 
Recommended by William Mansfield Clark and 
Herbert A. Lubs, Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry,-Department 
of Agriculture, The Journal of Bacteriology, January, 1917, Vol. II, Nos. 1, 


Thymolsulphonephthalein (Thymol Blue)—acid range . . . P 
Tetrabromphenolsulphonephthalein (Brom-Phenol Blue). . . P 
Orthocarboxybenzeneazodimethylaniline (Methyl Red) . . . P 
Dibromocresolsulphonephthalein (Brom-Cresol Purple) . . . P 
Dibromthymolsulphonephthalein (Brom-Thymol Blue) . . .P 
Phenolsulphonephthalein (Phenol Red) . . . . . . ae 
o-Cresolsulphonephthalein (Cresol Red) a re 
Thymolsulphonephthalein (Thymol Blue)—alkaline range . . P 


Isn’t it interesting? You read along so easily and smoothly. 


1.2-2.8 
2.8-4.6 
4.4-6.0 
5.2-6.8 
6.0-7.6 
6.8-8.4 
7.2-8.8 
8.0-9.6 
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Some River Workmen in Texas recently 
pulled a huge cypress log out of a river and dis- 
covered that woodmen had carved “1810” on 
the tree when it was deposited in the stream. 


| ee 


A Dispatch From Washington states there 
were but 125 cases of total blindness and less 
than 4000 amputations in the American forces 
engaged in the war. This statement was made 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in an 
announcement concerning the bureau’s activity 
in caring for the wounded and disabled. 


ax & & 
3 Hours’ Sleep in 24 is enough for anyone, 


_according to a Mrs. Wishard, of Washington, 


who says she has followed this rule for the last 
eighteen years. Eighteen years ago she decided 
she was not improving her time to the best 
advantage, so she loaded herself up with busi- 
ness enterprises. She obtained a downtown 
hotel, a boarding house, a restaurant and a 
grocery store, all of which she personally 
managed. x xX 


A Piano is Unknown in England, among 
certain classes, according to an amusing story 
sent me by Mr. Joseph H. Moore, of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania. A piano was being moved into 
an English farmhouse, and a country yokel who 
was standing by was asked to help. Afterward 
the yokel reported to one of his mates: ‘‘Say, 
Bill! yu never seed such a thing as the mons 
brought here! There’s a ’nogany box, with a 
flop in front, and when yu open it, there’s 
scores of black and white teeth a-guzzling at 
yer—an’ you only got to gi’e um a dong on the 
chops an’ they’ll yowl like a bull!” 


‘*Do You Realize that this razor was made in 
Germany?” asked the judge. 

“T reckon it musta been, suh. I procured it 
off’n a daid German pusson out in Nobody’s 
Land. I knowed he was daid because I had 
just pulled my bayonet outen him.” 

““Oh, you fought in France?” exclaimed the 
court. 

“Ves, suh, I was a black devil, an’ I thought 
this razor might be valuable, suh.”’ 

“For shaving?” 

“No, suh; for social pu’poses.’ 


XXX 


When Sailors Speak of Fathoms they do not 
always mean the same thing. On board a man- 
of-wat a fathom means six feet; on board a 
merchantman five feet and a half; and on board 
a fishing vessel five feet. 


x XX 


Finger Prints are So Accurate, according to 
Secret Service figures, that there is only one 
chance of mistake in 17 millions. 


xxx 


Camels Love Tobacco. Desert drivers carry 
a triangular piece of wood, pierced at one point 
like a cigar holder. This is inserted in the 
beast’s mouth, a cigarlike roll of tobacco being 
then lit and pressed into the hole. The camel 
immediately closes its eyes and puffs away 
through its mouth and nostrils till the tobacco 
is entirely consumed. The nicotine appears to 
exercise a stimulating and refreshing effect upon 
the animal, so that though ready, to all appear- 
ance, to drop from fatigue before its smoke, 
it will plod on for many more miles after it has 
had a ‘“‘smoke.”’ 


’ 











the Raleigh hospital. 


floating in the tree. 





These Flags are Always on This Tree. Why? 


N A FARM two miles from Waterloo, New York, stands a tree that 
is a living monument to a man, James Wyman Johnson, who, in 
October, 1861, coming from the field, hung the scythe he had been using, 
in this tree, which was then about 8 inches in diameter. 
mother, ‘‘Let it hang there till I return,’’ he enlisted for the war, and, 
after serving in fifteen engagements, was wounded and passed away at 


This tree is now 98 feet high and has a spread of more than 100 feet 
from tip to tip. In. the trunk of the tree the reader will see (where the 
white cross is) the point of the scythe protruding. Only seven inches 
now show, and it points toward its owner’s unmarked grave in the 
South. The Woman’s Relief Corps of Waterloo constantly keeps flags 


on 











Saying to his 











Do You Know We Have Marble Caves in 
America? We have. Amid the wilds of South- 
western Oregon, almost unknown to the world 
at large, is situated a series of underground 
chambers and passages remarkable for their size 
and for the beauty and unusual character of 
their decorations. Within the last few years 
they have been made a national monument, and 
are now known as the Marble Caves of Oregon. 
The caves consist of three miles and a half of 
marble passages and grottoes, ranging from one 
story to four or five stories in height. In places 
the connecting corridors are so low that one 
must crawl on all fours for a considerable dis- 
tance. Elsewhere the chambers are so large 
that the opposite walls and ceilings are scarcely 
visible in the dim candlelight. The largest 
cavern measures more than 500 feet high. 


x XX 


They Have Wonderful Doctors down Charles- 
ton way. Two automobiles collided and the 
killed numbered six. Then followed the au- 
topsy, and this verdict: ‘‘ After an autopsy, per- 
formed to-day, County Physician expressed 
the belief that the two drivers, arrested after 
the accident, were going at fifty miles an hour.” 


xx xX 


A Blast of Air is used to load hay in freight 
cars in Oregon. The hay is drawn up to a deck 
or float beside the car to be loaded, a crane then 
lifts the hay to this platform, and a blower, 
driven by a gasoline engine, hurls the hay 
forcibly into the car, packing it better than can 
be done with the old-fashioned hand fork. 
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Frozen Milk in Bricks is used in Siberia, as is 
also soup frozen into balls. These are taken on 
long sledge journeys. 


x xX 


**Why Don’t You Attend Church?’’ asked 
the minister, of a non-churchgoing man. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, sir. The first time I went 
to church they threw water in my face, and the 
second time they tied me to a woman I’ve had 
to keep ever since.” 

‘“Ves,’’ said the parson, ‘‘and the next time 
you go they'll throw dirt on you.” 


xxx 


The Burglar Who Has His Eye on any of the 
treasures in the British Museum would stand 
little chance of succeeding, for, after the build- 
ing is closed to the public, every gallery and 
room is carefully examined and then locked up. 


' An hour later every room is again searched, thus 


providing a double precaution against fire 
and burglary. It takes more than an hour 
merely to examine and lock up the rooms every 
night. Every one of the policemen who help to 
guard the building is also a trained fireman. 


x xX 


The First Battle in the Air, so records say, 
took place just 110 years ago near Pafis, France. 
Two Frenchmen were ardent rivals for the 
affections of a woman, and so bitter did their 
quarrel become that dnly blood could wipe it 
out. Ordinary methods were too tame for 
those fiery spirits, so it was agreed that the duel 
should be fought from balloons. 


x XX 


‘*Man is a Tyrant, an absolute tyrant,’’ said 
his wife to a company of friends. “Isn’t he, 
John?” she asked, turning to her husband. 

‘‘Why, it all depends, my dear, upon ——’’ 

“Is he or is he not?” she asked as she fixed 
her eyes upon him. 

“c ~ So 99 

He is. xx xX 

The Present Ugly Dress Coat, or swallow- 
tail, had its origin when the cutting away of the 
front waist had the reasonable purpose of pre- 
venting the side coat skirts from getting in the 
way in riding, while the pair of present useless 
buttons behind the waist are also relics from the 
times when such buttons really served the pur- 
pose of fastening these skirts behind. Thus the 
present dress coat has been handed down from 
the practical coat in which a man rode. 


Rae 
We All Know Him 


She had seven million dollars 
Placed in bonds and stocks and rents ; 
He had ’leven million dollars, 
So they merged their sentiments. 
Now they've raised a.son whose value 
Is exactly thirty cents. 
x XX 


The Blind Man picked up a hammer—and 
saw. 

The dumb man picked up a wheel—and 
spoke. xxx 


A Soldier From the Front applied to the hotel 
for a job as cook. 

“‘What can you cook?” asked the hotelman. 

** Anything, sir,”” was the reply. 

“Well, how do you make hash?” 

“You don’t make it, sir,’’ said the soldier. 
“Tt just accumulates.” 
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